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PART III 

THE ANALYSIS OF WAR 
A. METHOD OF ANALYSIS 




CHAPTER XVI 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND THE 
STUDY OF WAR 

T he analysis of war attempted in this section is not intended 
for aesthetic realization or for moral guidance but for scien- 
tific understanding. History develops generalizations true 
of a particular time and place of the past. Practice assumes general- 
izations true as guides to particular ends of the future. Science 
strives for generalizations which accord not only with the observa- 
tions upon which they were based but also with all future and past 
observations unknown at the time the generalization was made.^ 

It has often been assumed that war is something which happens 
with little possibility of prediction. The circumstances of a war, its 
antecedents and consequences, can be recorded, but according to this 
opinion each war is unique. The record of wars thus constitutes a 
history but cannot be made into a science. There are, it is true, 
principles and rules of war which purport either to regulate the initi- 
ation and conduct of war or to guide generals to victory. These, how- 
ever, are jural or practical laws establishing norms which may or 
may not be observed according to the efidciency of international 
sanctions or the intelligence of general ofidcers. Are there also laws 
which may enable the student to predict the incidence and mani- 
festations of war because of the characteristics and relationships of 
the populations, nations, states, and armies? 

The difference between historic laws, normative laws, and scien- 
tific laws ought not to be exaggerated. In fact, the term “natural 
law” has at times been applied to all.^ The biological nature of man 

" See above, Vol. I, chap, ii, secs. 4 and 5; below, chap, xix, sec. 2. 

“ For numerous meanings of the term “natural law” see Arthur A. Lovejoy, Gilbert 
Chinard, George Boas, and Ronald S. Crane (eds.), A Documentary History of Frimitiv- 
ism and Related Ideas, I (Baltimore, 1935), 12, 447-56. While conventional law is often 
distinguished from natural law (James Bryce, Studies in History and Jurisprudence, II 
[New York, 1901], 567), jurists have recognized that conventions if general and enduring 
must have a foundation in “nature” {ibid., pp. 578 and 583; Grotius, De jure belli ac 
pads, Proleg., secs. 15 and 16). 
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which functioned in past historic epochs diSers little from that which 
functions today or will function tomorrow. The sanctions behind 
jural law and the reason behind technical and strategic principles are 
characteristics of human societies which may be no less “natural” 
than any other of their characteristics.^ Happenings of human his- 
tory and norms of human law and practice can be taken as evidence 
of the nature or law of human society no less applicable in the future 
than in the past. “The rule to which future events have a tendency 
to conform,” wrote Charles S. Peirce, “is an important thing, an im- 
portant element in the happening of those events,’’ and as much a 
mode of being as are “actual facts” and “positive, qualitative possi- 
bilities.”4 It seems, therefore, premature to deny the possibility of 
valid generalizations to which the future of war will tend to con- 
form.^ 

To ascertain such generalizations involves the application of sci- 
entific method.^ Scientific method applied to social activity, which 

3 “Yet nature is made better by no meane, 

But nature makes that meane.” — Shakespeare, The Winter's Tale, Act IV, scene 4. 

4 Collected Papers oj Charles Sanders Peirce, ed. Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss, 
Vol. I (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), pars. 23 and 26. 

s These three modes of the “being” of war constitute the subject matter of the suc- 
cessive parts of this study. Part 11 deals with the “actual facts of war,” Part III with 
“the law that will govern facts in the future,” and Part IV with “positive, qualitative 
possibilities.” 

® Scientific method is any method which simplifies the complex. Analysis of a com- 
plex problem into parts, stages, or elements, each of which is much simpler and can be 
treated separately, is the essence of scientific method, but what is simple and what is 
complex depends upon the point of view. For many purposes a completed house may 
seem simpler than the architects drawings and specifications of materials which consti- 
tute its analysis for the builder. A human being may seem simpler than the volumes on 
anatomy, physiology, and psychology which for the physician constitute its analysis. 
The builder and the physician may by their activity “simplify” to the layman what the 
draftsman and physiologist had made complex. Thus synthesis is also a part of scien- 
tific method. Abstractly considered, “analysis is the resolution of a whole into its com- 
ponent elements, opposed to synthesis, the combining of separate elements or minor 
wholes into an inclusive unity” (“Analysis,” Encyclopaedia Britannica [14th ed.], I, 865; 
cf. A. J. Bahm, “What Is Philosophy?” Scientific Monthly, LII [June, 1941], 554). But 
while mathematical and logical analyses deduce the concrete meaning (denotation) of 
abstract terms and ideas by demonstration of relationship between definitions, observa- 
tional and experimentel analyses infer the abstract meaning (connotation) of concrete 
things and events by the naming of classes which exhibit resemblances and differences. 
Analysis and synthesis, therefore, although formally contradictory, are practically sup- 
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is typically a problem-solving activity, differs, in some respects, from 
that method applied to physical phenomena and yields results which 
are much less precise. In dealing with social activity, historic time 
can never be entirely eliminated as an unmeasurable factor, cause- 
and-eff ect relations cannot be entirely separated from means and end 
relations, constants cannot be clearly distinguished from variables, 
and the subject matter cannot easily be divided into disciplines 
within which specialized methods may be emphasized. The presence 
of contingency, of purpose, of universal change, and of universal in- 
terrelatedness, flowing from the number, subjectivity, instability, 
complexity, and problematic character of the factors involved, ren- 
ders the application of scientific method to human and social prob- 
lems exceptionally difficult and frequently unproductive.’ 

The isolation of problems and disciplines, the establishment of 
standards of measurement and frames of reference, the elimination 
of personal biases, must be accomplished by art in all sciences, but 
in the physical sciences the art is closely guided by the observation 
of nature.* Fictions, while necessary in the natural sciences, are the 
essence of the social sciences. The social scientist must create a 
structure of assumptions and use a language which is at the same 
time symbolic and emotive. Unless he can establish his assumptions 
by successful propaganda, it is hardly worth while to make hypothe- 
ses or to investigate their validity.’ 

For the problem of war this means that the scientific investigator 
must employ his own conviction of what the future of war ought to 
be as one of the assumptions for predicting what it will be. He must, 
however, recognize that others will similarly employ their own con- 


plementary. To break down or to analyze an idea is to build up or to synthesize con- 
crete reality, while to break down or to analyze concrete facts is to synthesize or to 
build up ideas. To analyze the connotation of a term is to synthesize its denotation, and 
vice versa. 

7 See Appen. XXV below. 

* Decreasingly with the progress of science. ‘Fortunate Newton,’ says Einstein, 
‘happy childhood of science I . . . . The conceptions which he used to reduce the mate- 
rial of experience to order seemed to flow spontaneously from experience itself’ ” (quoted 
in George de Santillana and Edgar Zilsel, The Development of Rationalism and Empiricism 
[“International Encyclopedia of Unified Science,” Vol. 11 , No. 8 (Chicago, 1941)!, P- 2) . 

9 See below, Appen. XXV, sec. 3; above, Vol. I, chap, ii, sec. 2. 
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victions. Wishful thinking about war constitutes a major element in 
scientific thinking about war. An evaluation of faiths is an indis- 
pensable key to the future. The student of war must recognize that 
wishes, opinions, and beliefs, including his own, are among the phe- 
nomena with which he deals. He cannot exclude them from his pre- 
dictive formulations as may the physicist. With all their intangibil- 
ity, imponderability, and changeability, he must do his best to re- 
duce them to order. He cannot do this unless he combines persuasion 
with analysis. He must try to perpetuate in the society the beliefs 
which constitute the postulates of his study, or his analyses will be 
undermined. 



CHAPTER XVII 
THE MEANING OF WAR 


AN ADEQUATE definition of war is not easy to construct. 

Ljk After comparing numerous formal definitions which appear 
in the literature of the subject, war was defined in the sec- 
ond chapter as a legal condition which equally permits two or more 
hostile groups to carry on a conflict by armed force. A more scien- 
tific method of constructing a definition would begin, not with an 
analysis of the literature, but with an analysis of wars^The histori- 
cal events which have been called wars have been characterized by 
(i) military activity, (2) high tension level, (3) abnormal law, and 
(4) intense political integration. ^ 

1 . MILITARY ACTIVITY 

The most obvious manifestation of war is the accelerated move- 
ment and activity of armies and navies. While moderi^t^ea,aneuat^^ 
all times engaged in moving naval and . military forGe&^around, in 
constructing battleships, guns, and munitions, in organizing and 
training armies, and in making military appropriations, war is 
marked by a great acceleration in the speed of such j,div:iti^ Such 
phenomena as mobilization, conscription, blockade, siege, organized 
fighting, invasion, and occupation may all occur without war; but 
they occur more frequently and on a larger scale during war. Each of 
the terms “battle,” “campaign,” “war,” “arms race,” and “normal 
military activity” designates a certain intensity of military ac- 
tivity. The type of events or conditions designated by each succes- 
sive term manifests a lesser intensity of military activity but a wider 
space and a longer period of time in which such activity is occurring. 
The characteristics of each of these types of activity deserve atten- 
tion. 

a) Battle, — Th^mo^t concentrated type the 

battle. It may be taken as a geimricterm. to.cover*a«pi^riQ^^^^ 
tinuous direct contact of armed forces in which at least one side is 

* Their temporal characteristics have been considered in Vol I, chap, ix, sec. 2. 

68s 
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engaged in a tactical offensive. There may be a battle of land forces, 
of naval forces, or of air forces. There may be a single battle com- 
bining all of these forces, as, for instance, in the siege of a port or a 
landing operation. In wars of past centuries battles have usually 
been identifiable events, seldom lasting, except in the case of sieges, 
over a day, seldom covering over a score of square miles of territory, 
and seldom, involving over a hundred thousand men. This is no 
longer true,^ The progress of invention with respect to instruments of 
communication, transportation, defense, and attack has made it 
possible for centralized military direction to be maintained over 
vastly greater numbers of men, operating through greater areas, for 
longer periods of time. ,Some of the episodes designated as battles 
in World War I lasted for several weeks, extended over tens of 
thousands of square miles, and involved millions of men. Because 
of the immobility of trench warfare, they resembled sieges of the 
past rather than pitched battles. In World War II new techniques 
restored mobility, and battles covered even larger areas. While 
earlier battles were named by towns (Saratoga, Waterloo, Gettys- 
burg, Port Arthur), World War I battles were named by rivers or 
areas (the Marne, the Somme, Flanders) and World War II battles 
were named by countries or oceans (Norway, Belgium, France, 
Greece, Russia, the Atlantic). Furthermore, battles in recent wars 
have not been separated from one another by definite periods of 
time or areas of space. The selection of what is to be designated a 
battle is in such circumstances extremely arbitrary, but even in the 
past battles have not always been clearly defined. All have been 
composed of lesser engagements of artillery, infantry, cavalry, aerial 
or naval units, or even of individual men. The designation of a bat- 
tle thus involves a judgment as to the continuity of contact, of at- 
tack, and .of central direction of the opposing forces. 

Within modem civilization there appear to have been some 2,700 
battles which involved casualties (killed, wounded, and prisoners) 
of at least 1,000 men in land battles or 500 in naval battles. = While 
most of these battles took place m wars, some of them did not,’ and 

’ See Vol. I, Table 22, Appen. XIX. 

3 As, for example, the Battle of New Orleans, January 8, 1815, which occurred fifteen 
days after the War of 1812 had been ended by signature of the Treaty of Ghent. 
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there were many wars during the period without a single battle of 
this magnitude . 4 If a lower casualty limit had been adopted, the 
number of battles would have been much greater. Of these 2,70 0 
battles and sieges, 94 were participated in by the United States, and, 
of that number, the United States Navy participated in only 10. Yet 
from 177s to 1900 United States army units engaged in over 9,000 
distinct battles and skirmishes.^ United States naval units engaged 
against hostile naval or land forces in 1,131 distinct episodes and, in 
addition, captured some 4,000 merchant vessels.^ It seems likely 
that the number of distinct hostile encounters between public armed 
forces has been more than a hundred times as great as the list of 
battles. There have probably been over a quarter of a million such 
hostile encounters in the civilized world since 1500, an average of 
over 500 a year. 

h) Campaign. — A less concentrated type of military activity than 
the battle is the campaign. This term is used to designate a group of 
military operations within a limited period of time connected by a 
strategic plan under the control of a single command. Several bat- 
tles may be fought during a campaign, but a campaign may be con- 
ducted without any actual contact with the enemy. A campaign 
does, however, involve movements of actual armies, navies, or air 
forces, of which at least one side is engaged in a strategic offensive, 
such as an effort to occupy hostile territory, to acquire resources 
from the enemy, to destroy hostile forces, to blockade hostile terri- 
tory, to break civilian morale by military attacks, or to accomplish 
other military objectives. A campaign is more likely than a battle to 
combine both the army and the navy, but ordinarily it includes only 
one. In the past, campaigns have usually been identifiable events, 
seldom lasting over six or eight months (the “campaigning season” 
in European latitudes has often been terminated by winter weather) 
and involving only two or three armies of from 50,000 to 100,000 

4 See Vol. I, Appen. XX. 

s Newton A. Strait, Alphabetical List oj Battles, 1^34-igoo (Washington, 1900). See 
also Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army 
(Washington, 1903), which states that the army had been involved in 3,292 engage- 
ments. 

^ Robert W. Neeser, Statistical and Chronological History of the United States Navy, 
1773-1907 (New York, 1909). 
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men each. Naval campaigns sometimes covered very large areas and 
continued over longer periods but usually involved fewer men. The 
conditions which have increased the duration, area, and number of 
participants in battles have done the same for campaigns. In recent 
major wars it has been as dfficult to distinguish and identify cam- 
paigns as it has been to distinguish and identify battles. In minor 
hostilities — colonial wars, interventions, and insurrections — the 
campaign is the normal unit of military activity. Thus many cam- 
paigns occur outside of recognized wars. 

While in the twentieth century (1900-1941) there have been only 
24 wars, 7 there have been over 600 campaigns, of which more than 
500 were outside of these wars.^ During this period there were over 
900 battles of 1,000-casualty magnitude. It is probable that cam- 
paigns have been about as numerous as battles of this magnitude 
during the entire modern period, although many included no battles 
at all and others a large number of battles. 

c) War . — From the military point of view it is more difficult to 
identify wars than either battles or campaigns. The unity of a war 
derives more from legal or political than from military activities. 
The list of wars of modern history included in this study^ is based 
primarily upon the fact of legal recognition manifested by the appli- 
cation of the laws of war in the relations of the participants and of 
the laws of neutrality in the relations of participants to nonpartici- 
pants. As evidence of the beginning and end of this legal status, 
declarations, recognitions, and treaties were the usual criteria. Hos- 
tilities involving over 100,000 troops were, however, included even 
if not recognized as war, and even lesser hostilities were included if 
they led to important legal results such as the creation or extinction 
of states or territorial transfers. 

Periods of war have been characterized by military movements of 
abnormal size and frequency. The battles and campaigns of a war 
are usually united through the continuity of the political direction 
of each of the belligerents and the persistence of a grand strategical 

7 VoL I, Table 41, Appen. XX. 

® See VoL I, Appen. XX. Table 48, Appen. XXI, sets forth the number of months of 
campaigning by each of the powers but not the number of campaigns. 

9 VoL I, Appen. XX. 
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objective of at least one of the participating states. These unifying 
conditions, however, are not always present. From the military 
point of view a war does not usually have such clear time and space 
limitations as does a battle or a campaign. From the legal point 
of view its time limitations and its space limitations, at least with re- 
spect to land, are usually precise. The military activity of a war 
has seldom been continuous for over five years, but there has been a 
Hundred Years’ War, a Thirty Years’ War, a Seven Years’ War, and 
a number of other wars, such as the French Revolutionary and Na- 
poleonic Wars, in which some military activity continued for more 
than five years. Usually, however, these periods were broken by 
long truces. Some of these wars continued through revolutionary 
changes in the political control of all or some of the belligerents, 
through a disappearance of old belligerents and entry of new ones, 
and through radical changes in the war aims or grand strategic 
objectives of most of the participants. Thus the time-space con- 
tinuum, which in a legal sense is designated a war, has not necessarily 
been accompanied by a unity or uniformity of intense military ac- 
tivity. While in international legal theory a state of war between 
two states begins and ends at definite moments of time, these mo- 
ments have frequently been difficult to establish in practice. 

At least 278 wars occurred from 1480 to 1941.^^ These events 
ranged in size from minor episodes, involving only two small coun- 
tries and lasting a few months, to such events as the Thirty Years’ 
War, involving most of the European continent; the. Seven Years’ 
War, involving most of the European powers and hostilities in 
America, India, and the high seas; and World War I, lasting, in the 
case of certain belligerents, for ten years, involving at times half of 
the countries of the world and including hostilities in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and the high seas. World War II spread even wider. In the 
twentieth century, before 1942, there were 24 wars, and nearly every 
state of the world participated in at least one. 

Guerrilla war, such as that carried on in China since 1937, has no definite front 
(R. E. Dupuy, “The Nature of Guerrilla Warfare,” Pacific Affairs, XII [June, i939]> 

138 ff.). 


Vol. I, Appen. XX. 
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d) Armament race , — ^An even less precise type of military activity 
is the armament race. This is characterized less by military move- 
ments and hostile clashes, though such events may occur, than by 
acceleration in all countries involved of the rate of armament 
growth. Military and naval budgets, standing armies, and naval, 
air, and tank fleets become steadily larger. A larger proportion 
of the productive energy of states is devoted to military affairs. 
Armament races have usually lasted for thirty or forty years. They 
have been characterized by increasing frequency of small wars, im- 
perial wars, and interventions, generally terminating in a balance- 
of -power war, during which military building reaches a maximum. 
For ten or twenty years after such a war there has usually been a 
period of demobilization and decline of military building, sometimes 
stabilized by disarmament agreements. Armament races have re- 
sulted primarily from the political relations of states involved in a 
balance-of -power system, though the exigencies of arms-traders and 
of national economies may also have played a part. A knowledge of 
political relations may disclose that armament races, proceeding 
simultaneously within groups of states in different parts of the 
world, are distinct and unrelated phenomena. The growth of world 
communication and economic interdependence has, however, tended 
to bring all states into the world balance of power and to synchronize 
accelerated armament programs everywhere into a single race. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries distinct armament 
races sometimes occurred without precise simultaneity in western 
Europe, northern Europe, and southeastern Europe. During the 
nineteenth century Europe was a unity with respect to armament 
races, though North America, Central America, the La Plata area, 
the Andean area, and the Far East had distinct armament races. 
A European armament race began about 1787 and lasted until 
1815. Another began about 1840 and laster until 1871. In the 
twentieth century armament races have tended to be synchronous 
and simultaneous throughout the world. There was a general arma- 
ment race lasting from about 1886 to 1919. Another began about 
1932 and continues through 1941.^'' Probably a study of army and 
navy building coupled with a study of the balance of power would 
See VoL I, Table 58, Appen. XXII, for statistics for 1850-1937. 
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disclose some twenty-five distinct armament races in modern his- 
tory, though the boundaries either in time or in space could not be 
very clearly defined. These armament races are clearly related to the 
tendency toward a fifty-year periodicity in the frequency of battles 
alluded to in an earlier chapter of this study.'^ 

e) N ormal military activity . — This is a conception which can be 
ascertained only by studying the military history of a civilizatmn 
over centuries to ascertain the-a^-ofmilitary-a-Hd^iafvai-bttdgets^'the 
size of standing army^ddre-pro Eortion of national effort directed t o- 
ward milita ry affairs, andllie. frequency of minor fflc^rnajo r uses of 
military f mce usual among the states^! t hat ciyilization. Because of 
the dynamic character of West^~culture and of the operation of 
armament races, it is difficult to compare conditions separated by 
centuries. Because of the wide variations in the role of military af- 
fairs in different states, it is difficult to compare different areas at the 
same time. Th <b^onceptiq n of normal-militaryn,Gtivity is, therefee, 
difficult to apply to modern civilization. Theoretically, however, it 
constitutes a standard of comparison by which the more accelerated 
activity during armament races, wars, campaigns, and battles can 
be judged. If it is realized that the great powers of modern history 
have been formally at war nearly half of the time and have been en- 
gaged in minor military campaigns or armament races a good share of 
the remaining time, it will be perceived that in modern civilization 
normal military activity would be quite remote from an ideal con- 
ception of peace."^" 

2. HIGH TENSION LEVEL 

.f\noxher manifestation of war is the high tension level of' public 
opinion within the belligerent states. Attention is concentrated upon 
symbols of the nation and of the enemy. Only favorable attitudes 
toward the former and unfavorable attitudes toward the latter are 
expressed. Graphs constructed from statistical analyses of numerous 

VoL I, chap, ix, sec. 2d. 

Many writers have commented on the difl&culty of distinguishing war in the tech- 
nical sense from the military activity which continues in “normal” times (see Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. J. F. Maurice, Hostilities without Declaration of War^ from 1700 to 1870 
[London, 1883], P- R- Kallen, “On War and Peace,” Social Research^ September, 
I939t PP- 373 F.). 
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attitude statements taken from newspapers indicate that on the ap- 
proach of war the opinions of the population of each country about 
the other become more hostile and more homogeneous. During war 
itself these opinions reach levels of extraordinary hostility.^^ 

Such graphs present the best picture of the changing direction, in- 
tensity, homogeneity, and continuity of the attitudes of one people 
toward another, but easily observable phenomena make possible a 
rough classification of the intensity of such attitudes. Five states 
of tension level may be expressed by the words “symbolic attack,” 
“threats of violence,” “discrimination,” “disapproval,” and “normal 
relations.” 

a) Symbolic attack . — In time of war the press, public addresses, 
sermons, moving pictures, the radio, and other instruments of pub- 
licity frequently contain direct attacks upon the enemy, emphasizing 
his satanism and urging his destruction. Such sentiments may ap- 
pear not only in unofficial but in official utterances. The latter were 
formerly rare except in time of war, but with the development of the 
radio, breaking down the distinction between domestic and foreign 
communication, they have become more common.^^ 

h) Threats of violence against another state may be publicized in 
times of strained relations short of war, but if they proceed directly 
from high ofl&cials of the government they are likely to lead to a 
breach of relations or to war itself. Overt threats, especially if ac- 
companied by naval and military movements, have been considered 
much more serious than formal diplomatic protests, though the lat- 
ter may carry an implication of eventual resort to force. The United 
States resented the prediction of “grave consequences” in the Japa- 
nese ambassador’s note on the immigration crisis in 1923, interpret- 
ing it as a threat of war. The abusive comments of Hitler toward 
President Benes of Czechoslovakia in his address of September 12, 
1938, indicated that hostilities might be near at hand. “Incidents” 
concerning nationals, vessels, or ojfiicials of one country for which 
another country is considered responsible, but which might be of 
little political importance in normal times, are often interpreted as 
^5 See Appen. XLI below. 

D. Lasswell, Propaganda Techniqii&in the World War (London, 1927), chap, iii: 
“Satanism.” See below, n. 19, 
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threats in times of high tension and may result in a breach of diplo- 
matic relations/’ 

c) Discrimination. Private boycotts and official discriminations 
in tariff rates, export, import, and navigation embargoes, and pro- 
hibitions against loans and concessions are an evidence of strained 
relations; but they frequently occur without war and are usually 
considered less serious than threats and displays of force. Such eco- 
nomic discriminations are always intensified between enemies in 
time of war.’® 

d) Disapproval . — Official expressions of disapproval of the policy 
or behavior of a foreign state manifest a serious strain in relations if 
they concern the internal policy of that state or its relations with 
third states. References to the policy of another government are 
not, however, deemed as serious as utterances disrespectful or con- 
temptuous of the personality of high officials or of the state itself. 
The attitudes of governments toward such criticism have varied 
with respect to the degree of resentment which should be felt and 
with respect to the responsibility of states for hostile utterances 
made by private individuals or in private publications.’’ Autocracies 
are likely to be much more sensitive on such matters than democ- 
racies.”’ 

^7 Diplomacy under the balance of power has always concealed a mailed fist under 
the velvet glove, but if the glove was cast of war was usually near. For instances of 
''displays of force” see J. B. Moore, A Digest of International Law (Washington, 1906), 
VII, loy-Q. Recall of the chief of mission indicates less serious tension than complete 
breach of diplomatic relations {ihU.., pp. 103-5; cf. Ellery C. Stowell, International Law 
[New York, 1931], p. 453 )- 

Janice C. Simpson, "The Position in International Law of Economic Measures of 
Coercion Carried On within a State’s Territory” (manuscript thesis. University of Chi- 
cago, December, 1935). Methods of "peaceful” pressure and coercion available to the 
president of the United States under the Constitution are discussed in Q. Wright, The 
Control of American Foreign Relations (New York, 1922), pp, 293-310. 

See Stowell, op. cit.^ pp. 78-80; Q. Wright, "The Denunciation of Treaty Vio- 
lators,” American Journal of International Law, XXXII (July, 1938), 526-35. The 
United States was remarkably free in its expression of disapproval of the behavior of the 
Axis governments after the spring of 1940 (see Q. Wright, "The Transfer of Destroyers 
to Great Britain,” ibid., XXXIV [October, 1940], 688). 

Because governments in democratic countries are accustomed to hearing political 
criticism. See Vernon Van Dyke, "The Responsibility of States for International 
Propaganda,” American Journal of International Law, XXXIV (January, 1940), 58 ff.; 
H. Lauterpacht, "Revolutionary Activities of Private Persons against Foreign States,” 
American Journal of International Law, XXII (January, 1928), 108. 
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e) Normal relations . — In the normal relations of states formal 
protests are usually confined to cases where the state, its govern- 
ment, or its nationals have been injured because of a breach of 
international obligations by another state. Objections to the policy 
of another state are not formally protested, although they may be 
made the subject of representations. Even in normal times the pri- 
vate press sometimes abuses other states, but, unless excessive or 
unless the press is controlled by the government, such license does 
not indicate a strain in relations. The normal level of respect mani- 
fested by the government of one state for another varies greatly 
among different states and at different times. 

3. ABNORMAL LAW 

A third manifestation of war is the entry into force of new rules 
of law, domestic and international. Contracts with alien enemies are 
suspended. Resident alien enemies are interned or placed under 
supervision.''^ Trading with the enemy is prohibited. Many treaties 
with the enemy are terminated or suspended. Military forces are 
free to invade the enemy territory and to attack its armed forces, 
limited only by the rules of war. Neutrals are obliged to prevent the 
use of their territory or vessels for military purposes by belligerents. 
Neutral vessels at sea are liable to visit and search and to capture if 
they assist the enemy 

In the case of war, recognized as such in the legal sense, all these 
rules come into force. There are other situations in which a modified 
form of abnormal law prevails. The legal situation consequent upon 
an outbreak of hostilities differs accordingly as the violence occurs in 
a state’s home territory, in a colonial area of different culture, or in 

” Stowell, of. ciL, pp. 425 ff. It has been suggested that abusive diplomacy, instead 
of provoking hostilities, may act as a cathartic and eliminate it (“Diplomacy, Bad Man- 
ners as a Substitute for War,” Atlantic Monthly, CLX [December, 1937], 759-61). 
Diplomatic etiquette, however, has not accepted this opinion and has required formal 
courtesy (Stowell, of. cit., pp. 432 and 446). 

“ During World War 11 the treatment of enemy persons was determined by consid- 
erations of the individual’s “spiritual loyalty” rather than of his legal nationality 
(Robert M. W. Kempner, “The Enemy Alien Problem in the Present War,” American 
Journal of International Law, XXXIV [July, 1940], 443-58). 

^3 L. Oppenheim, International Law (6th ed. [Lauterpacht] ; London, 1940), secs. 97- 
102&, 313-19^1. 
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the relations of two recognized states. It may also differ accordingly 
as the two parties are equal or are moderately or greatly disparate in 
status.^'^ The following nine categories may, therefore, be distin- 
guished with respect to the abnormal legal situation which results. 


Relative Status of Com- 
batants 

International 

Strife 

[ Colonial 

Strife 

Civil 

Strife 

Equality in status 

International 

war 

Imperial war 

Civil war 

Moderate disparity in 
status 

Aggression — 
defense 

Colonial revolt 
— punitive 
expedition 

Insurrection — 
military sup- 
pression 

Great disparity in sta- 
tus 

Disorder — in- 
tervention 

Native unrest 
— ^pacifica- 
tion 

Mob violence 
— police 


a) Civil war, imperial war^ and international war, if recognized as 
such, imply that both sides are to be treated as equals by other states 
designated neutrals. Both are entitled to the rights and powers of 
belligerents as long as the war lasts. In civil war and often in im- 
perial war the revolt is in violation of the municipal constitution and 
laws of the state, and, if the legal government is successful, it may, 
of course, apply its own law to punish treason after hostilities are 
over. In international war one of the parties may be acting in viola- 
tion of its obligations under international law, and this fact may in- 
fluence the settlement, even though the states have generally recog- 
nized the situation as ' Var” by proclaiming neutrality 

h) Insurrection, colonial revolt, and aggression not recognized as 
legal war do not imply a duty of third states to treat the two parties 
as equal. In the case of insurrection or native uprising the recog- 
nized government has usually been favored by third states. The 

While status refers to the degree in which legal powers are possessed, legal powers 
are not entirely unrelated to material powers. See James Lorimer, Institutes of the Law 
of Nations (Edinburgh, 1883), I, 170; T. J. Lawrence, Essays on Some Disputed Ques- 
tions in Modern International Law (Cambridge, 1885), p- 232; E. D. Dickinson, The 
Equality of States in International Law (Cambridge, Mass., 1920), p. 15 1; Q. Wright, 
Mandates under the League of Nations (Chicago, 1930), pp. 292-94. 

Q. Wright, '‘The Present Status of Neutrality,” American Journal of International 
Law, XXXIV (July, 1940), 401-7. 
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treatment of the Spanish Loyalists on a parity with the insurgents 
under the nonintervention agreement of 1936 was an exception in 
this respect.^^ If a state engaged in international hostilities has been 
found by appropriate international procedures to be an aggressor, in 
the sense that it resorted to force in violation of its international ob- 
ligations, third states may discriminate in favor of its innocent vic- 
tim engaged in defense. Such discrimination was required by the 
League of Nations Covenant and is permissible for parties to other 
anti-war treaties such as the Pact of Paris.^'^ The position of an ag- 
gressor, therefore, has some resemblance in law to that of an insur- 
gent government. Japan, Italy, Russia, and Germany were general- 
ly recognized to be aggressors in their respective hostilities against 
China (1931, 1937), Ethiopia (1935), Finland (1939), and Poland 

(1939)“* 

c) Mob molence and native unrest within the state’s domain and 
intervention in a dependent state do not usually involve international 
law or the rights of third states. Municipal law may recognize a 
state of siege or martial law in such situations. The case of a great 
power intervening to deal with disorders or international delinquen- 
cies in a much smaller independent state has often been treated in a 
similar manner. In law, however, the justifiability of the interven- 
tion is properly an international question to be decided by interna- 

N. J, Padelford, International Law and Diplomacy in the Spanish Civil Strife (New 
York, 1939). 

^7 Q. Wright, “Neutrality Following the Pact of Paris,’' Proceedings of the American 
Society of International Law, igjo, pp. 79 ff.; ‘The Concept of Aggression in Interna- 
tional Law,” American Journal of International Law, XXIX (July, 1935), 374 ff.; Har- 
vard Research in International Law, “Rights and Duties of States in Case of Aggres- 
sion,” American Journal of International Law (suppL, 1939), pp. 823 ff.; International 
Law Association, “Budapest Articles of Interpretation of the Pact of Paris,” Report 
of Thirty-eighth Conference (London, 1935), pp. 66 ff. 

Q. Wright, “The Test of Aggression in the Italo-Ethiopian War,” ibid., XXX. 
(January, 1936), 45 ff.; “The Present Status of Neutrality,”iW., XXXIV (July, 1940), 
401; “The Transfer of Destroyers to Great Britain,” ibid., October, 1940, pp. 680 ff.; 
“The Lend-Lease Act and International Law,” ibid., XXXV (April, 1941), 305 ff.; 
Attorney-General Robert H. Jackson, “Address to the Inter-American Bar Association, 
Havana, Cuba, March 27, 1941,*' American Journal of International Law, XXXV 
(April, .1941), 348 ff. 
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tional procedures according to international law.""^ As treaties now 
generally prohibit forceful intervention except for defense, there is a 
presumption against the legitimacy of such action unless expressly 
permitted by a protectorate, mandate, or other treaty relation with 
the state in whose territory the action is taken or unless that state 
has been found guilty of an aggression which withdraws it from the 
benefits of anti-war treaties and permits military sanctions against 
it.3" 

4. INTENSE POLITICAL INTEGRATION 

A further manifestation of war consists in legal, social, and politi- 
cal changes within the belligerent community, tending toward more 
intensive integration. Legislation regulates industry and directs it 
toward war production. Censorship comes into effect, and important 
instruments of communication are taken over by the government. 
Consumption may be rationed in many directions. Loyalties to 
church, party, or profession are subordinated to loyalty to the state. 

The normal degree of government control of the activities of in- 
dividuals varies greatly among states; but, however intense or loose 
the normal control, it becomes more intense in time of war. 

In time of war or threat of war the armament industry and the 
production of raw materials for its manufacture are usually the first 
economic activity to be regulated or taken over by the government. 
This is soon followed by the taking-over of agencies of transporta- 
tion and communication, education, and propaganda. A more gen- 
eral control of business and consumption may follow. The last step 
has usually been the control of religion.^^ 

The intensive preparedness required by modern war tends to bring 
about many of these changes long before war begins. Totalitarian 

Dickinson, op. cit.j p. 261. The term “punitive expedition’’ has been applied to 
military action in foreign territory, such as the international expedition to suppress the 
“Boxers” in China in 1900 and the American expedition in pursuit of Villa in Mexico in 
1916. Properly speaking, these should be called “interventions,” although that term is 
not free from ambiguity. See Charles G. Bream, “Intervention Short of Armed Force 
in Latin America” (manuscript. University of Chicago Library, 1941); Ellery C. Stowell, 
Intervention in International Law (Washington, 1921). 

3® Q. Wright, “The Outlawry of War,” American Journal of International Law, XIX 
(January, 1925), 94. 

31 Hans Speier and Alfred Kahler, War in Our Time (New York, 1939). 
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states exhibit this intensive political integration as a permanent 
characteristic.^^ 


5. A DEFINITIOlSr OF WAR 

This analysis of the military, psychological, legal, and sociological 
manifestations of war suggests that all may be regarded as variables 
which reach a certain threshold of intensity in actual war. War may 
therefore be regarded from the standpoint of each belligerent as an 
extreme intensification of military activity, psychological tension, 
legal power, and social integration — an intensification which is not 
likely to result unless the enemy is approximately equal in material 
power. From the standpoint of all belligerents war may be consid- 
ered a simultaneous conflict of armed forces, popular feelings, jural 
dogmas, and national cultures so nearly equal as to lead to an ex- 
treme intensification of each. 

This definition, developed from a consideration of the manifesta- 
tions of war, may be compared with that developed earlier from a 
consideration of the definitions of war appearing in the literature. 
War is a legal condition which equally permits two or more hostile 
groups to carry on a conflict by armed force. 

There is clearly a resemblance. Conflict of armed force figures in 
both definitions. The conflict of popular feeling is hostility. The 
conflict of jural dogmas is a legal condition characterized by equal- 
ity of the parties. The conflict of national cultures is a conflict oi' 
human groups. 

To say that war implies a legal condition means that law or cus- 
tom recognizes that when war exists particular types of behavior or 
attitudes are appropriate. War does not imply a sporadic or capri- 
cious or accidental situation but a recognized condition. The think- 
ing in any culture recognizes many dif erent conditions, each with 
its appropriate behavior pattern. War implies one of many such 
recognized conditions characterized by the equality of the belliger- 
ents in law and their freedom to resort to violence. 

To say that this condition pertains to hostile groups implies that 

Vol. I, chap, xii, sec. id. See also A. T. Lauterbach, ^‘Roots and Implication of 
the German Idea of Military Society,” Military Affairs j V (spring, 1941), i, 13 ff. 

33 Vol. I, chap, ii, sec. 1. 
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the attitudes involved are social rather than individual and at the 
same time hostile rather than friendly. This expression therefore im- 
plies a differentiation between the in-group and the out-group. The 
individual loves his own group and hates the enemy group. 5*' This 
definition excludes from the conception of war duels or other fights 
between individuals and also excludes friendly armed contentions, 
as in a tournament or a fencing match. 

To say that the groups are carrying on a conflict means that the 
pattern of behavior is an instance of the t}^e of group interrelation- 
ship which sociologists have termed “conflict.” This pattern includes 
competitive games, forensic litigation, political elections, family 
brawls, feuds, sectarian strife, and other situations in which opposing 
but similar entities aware of and in contact with each other are domi- 
nated by sentiments of rivalry and expectation of victory through 
the use of mutually recognized procedures. The pattern therefore 
involves a combination of separation and unity: separation in the 
fact of antagonism and hostility between entities, union in the fact of 
recognition by all entities concerned of a common objective (victory) 
and the procedure by which it is to be obtained (armed force). War 
does not, therefore, exist where the participants are so self-centered 
that each fails to recognize the other as a participant but treats it 
merely as an environmental obstacle to policy, as men treat wild ani- 
mals or geographical barriers. War is, therefore, distinguished from 
armed activities such as the chase among primitive peoples or coloni- 
al development among modern nations. As a conflict, war implies 
that attitudes and actions within each participating group are influ- 
enced by intergroup or international standards. 

To say that the conflict is by armed force excludes forms of con- 
tentious procedure which permit only persuasive argument, intel- 
lectual skill, or friendly physical encounter, as in judicial trials, par- 
liamentary debates, and athletic games. The technique of arms 
implies the use of weapons to kill, wound, or capture individuals of 
the opposing side. War is thus a type of violence. The word “vio- 

34 Among some primitive groups, as among the Barbary States in the eighteenth 
century, friendship within and hostility without was considered the normal situation. 
These groups were continuously in a state of war with neighboring groups except during 
temporary truces. 
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lence/’ however, includes also activities which are not war, such as 
assassination and robbery, riot and lynching, police action and exe- 
cution, reprisals and interventions.^^ 

War, on the other hand, may involve activities other than vio- 
lence. In modern war the propaganda, economic, and diplomatic 
fronts may be more important than the military front; but, if the 
technique of armed violence is not used or threatened, the situation 
is not war. 

War is thus at the same time an exceptional legal condition, a 
phenomenon of intergroup social psychology, a species of conflict, 
and a species of violence. While each of these aspects of war sug- 
gests an approach to its study, war must not be identified with any 
one of them. Light may be thrown on war by studying other excep- 
tional legal conditions like civil litigation, criminal trials, martial 
law, aggression, and reprisals; but they must not be identified with 
war, as is done by those who characterize all legal coercion as war^ 
So also it must not be assumed that all relations between sovereign 
groups are war or that all conflicts or all resorts to violence are war. 
Such assumptions, frequently made, render the control of war hope- 
less. The anarchists, striving to eliminate all legal coercion; the iso- 
lationists, striving to eliminate all intergroup relations; the idealists, 
striving to eliminate all conflicts; and the extreme pacifists, trying 
to eliminate all violence, are engaged in a hopeless task. On the 
other hand, it is possible that appropriate modifications of interna- 
tional law and procedure, of national attitudes and ideals, of social 
and economic conditions, and of the methods by which governments 
keep themselves in power may prevent the recurrence of war. 

35 For legal analysis of types of violence see Appen. XXX below. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE SOCIAL DISCIPLINES AND WAR 

W HILE something has been written on war by scholars in 
each of the social disciplines, it does not appear that any 
of these disciplines has developed a logical analysis of the 
subject generally acceptable to the scholars in that discipline, much 
less to those in related disciplines. Careful distinction must be made 
between the writings of acknowledged specialists in each of these dis- 
ciplines and the writings of nonspecialists. Much of the writing on 
the economic, psychological, biological, and political causes of war 
has been by publicists who were not respectively economists, psy- 
chologists, biologists, or political scientists. The social disciplines 
may be roughly classified as disciplines related to social science, pure 
social sciences, practical social disciplines, applied social sciences, 
and emerging social disciplines. 

I. DISCIPLINES RELATED TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 

a) History . — Historians have dealt with the course of interna- 
tional relations and with the origin and circumstances of particular 
wars."^ While some have attempted to detect fluctuations in the fre- 
quency of war"* and others have indulged in broad generalizations 
about the relation of social change to war,^ historians have usually 
hesitated to generalize. They have tended to conflne themselves to a 
description of the personalities, controversies, policies, propagandas, 
and diplomatic discussions involved in the origin and conduct of par- 
ticular wars. They have treated war as a genetic process but have 
left it to the sociologists to typify this process. 

* C. K. Webster, The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh (London, 1925); H. W. Temperley, 
The Foreign Policy of Conning (London, 1925); Bernadotte E. Schmitt, The Coining of 
the War^ igi4 (New York, 1930); Sydney B. Fay, Origins of the World War (New York, 
1928). 

F. A. Woods and A. Baltzly, Is War Diminishing? (Boston, 1915)* 

3 James T. Shotwell, War as an Instrument of National Policy (New York, 1929); 
Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History (New York, 1934)* 
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b) Geography . — Geographers have usually been equally cautious 
in making generalizations/ though some geographers, like some his- 
torians, have exhibited an opposite tendency and have emphasized 
the relationship to war of differential land utilization, ^ differential 
and changing climatic conditions/ differential distribution of natural 
resources, 7 differential racial and sociological types, ^ and differential 
opportunities for development within the established national do- 
mains.^ This rather radical bifurcation between the f actualists and 
the philosophers, the anti-generalizers, and the pro-generalizers, 
seems to have been more notable among historians and geographers 
than among writers in the other social disciplines. 

c) Biology . — Biologists have usually emphasized the impropriety 
of analogies between animal and human warfare, the dissimilarity be 
tween interspecific animal predation and intraspecific human war- 
fare, the deteriorating effect of the latter upon racial development, 
and the interplay of numerous factors of fertility, aggregation, 
carniverousness, and migration in maintaining the balance of organic 
species.^® But while biologists have been more cautious than many 

4 Isaiah Bowman, The New World (New York, 1921); articles by Isaiah Bowman, 
Pierre Denis, Derwent Whittlesey, and Robert S. Platt in C. C. Colby (ed.). Geograph- 
ical Aspects of International Relations (Chicago, 1938), esp. pp. 274 ff. 

s Preston E. James, ^‘The Distribution of People in South America,” in Colby, op. 
cit.y pp. 230-32. Herbert I. Priestley considers the diSerential in efi&ciency of land utili- 
zation the cause of much of the difficulty in the relations of Mexico and the United 
States (Moises Saenz and Herbert I. Priestley, Some Mexican Prohlems [Chicago, 1926], 

pp. 154 ff.)- 

^ Ellsworth Huntington, World Power and Evolution (New Haven, 1919). 

7 Brooks Emeny, The Strategy of Raw Materials: A Study of America in Peace and 
War (New York, 1934); C. K. Leith, World Minerals and World Politics (New York, 
1931); “Remarks,” in International Studies Conference, Peaceful Change (Paris: Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, 1938), pp. 323 ff. 

* Griffith Taylor, Environment and Race (London, 1927); Environment and Nation 
(Chicago, 1936). 

^ This is the emphasis of the Geopolitik and Lebensraum school of geographers, in- 
cluding Friedrich Ratzel, Rudolph Kjellen, Karl Haushofer, and others. See Johannes 
Mattern, “From Geopolitic to Political Relativism,” Essays in Honor of W. W. Wil- 
loughby (Baltimore, 1937), pp. 1 25 ff. ; Derwent Whittlesey, The Earth and the State (New 
York, 1939), pp. 8 ff.; Charles Kruszewski, “Germany's Lebensraum,” American Politi- 
cal Science Review , XXXIV (October, 1940), 964 ff, 

Samuel J. Holmes, The Trend of the Race (New York, 1921), pp. 213 ff.; W. C. 
AUee, The Social Life of Animals (New York, 1938); Julian Huxley, “Biology and Our 
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military writers, philosophers, and sociologists in assuming an anal- 
ogy between the organic struggle for existence and the political 
struggle of nations, some of them have emphasized an identity of 
principles of organization as exhibited in the multicellular animal, 
animal societies and aggregations, and human society.” Applying 
this analogy, they have tended to hold that war may be functional 
or pathological, depending upon the type of human society or the 
stage of human progress under consideration.^* 

i) Psychology . — Psychologists are divided into many schools, 
introspective, experimental, statistical, and analytic, ranging all the 
way from philosophy to neurophysiology. Of all these the analytic 
or Freudian school and the statistical or attitude-measurement 
school have made the most contributions to the problem .of war. 
Freudians have emphasized the balance of aggressive and sociable 
impulses in human nature and, under certain conditions, the impor- 
tance for preserving domestic peace of displacing the former upon an 
external enemy They have also, in emphasizing the complexity of 
hpman motives, criticized the assumptions of some political and eco- 


Future World,” Harper^ s Magazine^ CLXIII (September, 1931), 403 ff.; J. B. S. Hal- 
dane, 'Tuture of Man,” Harper^s Magazine^ CLXIV (March, 1932), 441 ff.; A. M, 
Carr-Saunders, “Biology and War,” Foreign Affairs, VII (April, 1929), 427. David 
Star Jordan (War and the Breed [Boston, 1915I), H. R. Hunt (^Some Biological Aspects of 
War [New York, 1930]), and Vernon Kellogg {Beyond War: A Chapter in the Natural 
History of Man [New York, 1912]) emphasize the disgenic effect of war, while Raymond 
Pearl (“Biological Considerations about War,” American Journal of Sociology, XL VI 
[January, 1941], 496 ff.) minimizes this effect. 

"William M. Wheeler, Social Life among the Insects (New York, 1923); Foibles of 
Insects and Men (New York, 1928); C. M. Child, Physiological Foundations of Behavior 
(New York, 1924); Alfred E. Emerson, “Social Coordination and Superorganism,” 
American Midland Naturalist, XXI (January, 1939), 182 ff.; R. W. Gerard, “Organism, 
Society and Science,” Scientific Monthly, L (1940), 340 ff., 4^3 S-, 53° ff* 

“ Pearl, op. cit., pp. 501 ff.; “Biology and War” in Studies in Human Biology (Balti- 
more, 1924), chap, xxii; Gerard, op. cit., p. 534. “Pathic events at one level of organiza- 
tion are involved in the healthy or physiologically normal development and functioning 
of another higher level” (George K. K. Link, “The Role of Genetics in Etiological 
Pathology,” Quarterly Review of Biology, VIII [June, 1932], 137 ff.). See also above, 
Vol. I, chap, vi, nn. 62 and 174. 

^3 E. F. M. Durbin and J. Bowlby, Personal Aggressiveness and War (New York, 
1939); R. Waelder, Psychological Aspects of War and Peace (Geneva Research Center), 
Vol. X, No. 2 (May, 1939); H. D. LassweU, Psychopathology and Politics (Chicago, 
1930); Ross Stagner (ed.), “The Psychology of War and Peace” (manuscript prepared 
for Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, 1940)* 
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nomic writers. The statistical school, contributing to the measure- 
ment of public opinion, has emphasized the variability and hetero- 
geneity of group attitudes and has attempted to distinguish the 
factors upon which these attitudes are based.^^ All psychological 
schools are overwhelmingly convinced that no ineradicable instinc- 
tive factors of human nature make war inevitable.^^ They tend to 
emphasize the controllability of pugnacity by education, law, and 
social and ethical standards. They therefore consider war a func- 
tion not of human nature but of social customs and institutions.^'^ 

2. PURE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

a) Anthropology. — Anthropologists, drawing from detailed knowl- 
edge of a great variety of human groups and social behaviors, have 
tended to emphasize the customary and conventional character of 
war. Finding that warfare is not known to all people, many consider 
it an invention, widely diffused. Some have sought to analyze its 
sociological functions, others its psychological foundations,^^ and 
others its technological conditions.''® 

Vol. I, Appen. VIII, above. 

L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, Measurement of Attitudes (Chicago, 1929); F. H. 
Allport, “Toward a Science of Public Opinion,’’ Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. I, No. i 
(January, 1937); James T. Russell and Quincy Wright, “National Attitudes in the Far 
Eastern Controversy,” 'American Political Science Review, XXVII (August, 1933), 555 
ff.; Charles K. A. Wang, “A Study of Attitudes on Patriotism and toward War” (manu- 
script for Causes of War Study, University of Chicago, 1932). 

J. M. Fletcher, “The Verdict of Psychologists on War Instincts,” Scientific Month- 
ly, XXXV (August, 1932), 142. 

*7 E. L. Thorndike, The Psychology of Wants, Interests and Attitudes (New York, 
1935); William James, “The Moral Equivalent of War,” International Conciliation, 
No. 27 (New York, February, 1910); Franz Alexander, “The Psychiatric Aspect of War 
and Peace,” American Journal of Sociology, XLVT (January, 1941), 504 ff.; Harold D. 
Lasswell, “The Garrison State,” American Journal of Sociology, XLVI (January, 1941), 
455 ff.; below, Appen. XXVIII. 

B. Malinowski, “Culture as a Determinant of Behavior,” in Factors Determining 
Human Behavior (“Harvard Tercentenary Publications” [Cambridge, Mass., 1937]), 
pp. 133 ff.; “An Anthropological Analysis of War,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLVI (January, 1941), 521 ff.; Camilla Wedgew^ood, “Some Aspects of Warfare in 
Melanesia,” Oceania, I (April, 1930), 5-33; W. Lloyd Warner, “Mumgin Warfare,” 
Oceania, I (January, 1931), 457 ff. 

R. R. Marret, Sacraments of Simple Folk (Oxford, 1933). 

B. Malinowski, “War and Weapons among the Natives of the Trobriand Islands,” 
Man, XX (January, 1920), 10 ff.; M. R. Davie, The Evolution of War (New Haven, 
1929). 
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b) Sociology . — Sociologists at one time attempted to utilize an as- 
sumed analogy between international conflict and the biological 
struggle for existence, asserting that the former is necessary for hu- 
man progress. More recent sociologists, sophisticated in biology, 
psychology, and anthropology, have emphasized the feebleness of 
this analogy and have tended to see war as a species of the genus 
conflict, applicable to class, industrial, family, and civil strife as well 
as to international hostilities.*'' 

The tendency of the sociologists as well as of the biologists, psy- 
chologists, and anthropologists has been to doubt the determining 
influence upon war of “human nature” or of any other one factor- 
climatic, economic, political, or ideological. They have tended to in- 
sist that the factors causing war in a particular epoch are extremely 
complex but inherently controllable. 

Modern sociologists have considered war a form of social inter- 
action and collective behavior, with the specific function of perpetu- 
ating and integrating group life. They have also typified the course 
and character of wars and other forms of violence such as revolution. 
In making generalizations, however, they have been careful to re- 
late the manifestations of war not only to functions, types, and stages 
of the process but also to the particular institutions, customs, and 
ideologies of the groups participating in it.*^ 

c) Philosophy and ethics . — Philosophers have written on the prob- 
lem of war, seeking to state the ultimate assumptions of the various 
points of view on the subject. They have manifested a tendency to 
divide into militarist and pacifist schools, according as the particular 
philosopher has regarded passion or reason as the dominant human 
characteristic, change or order as the dominant cosmic character- 
istic, observation or reflection as the dominant philosophical meth- 

L. Gumplowicz, Der Rassenkampf (Innsbruck, 1909). See below, Appen. XXVIII. 

32 Georg Simmel, “The Sociology of Conflict,” American Journal of Sociology^ IX 
(1904), 490 ff., 627 ff., 798 ff. 

=*3 Karl Mannheim, “The Psychological Aspect,” in C. A. W. Manning (ed.). Peaceful 
Change: An International Problem (London, 1937), pp. 102 ff.; H. Speier and A. Kahler, 
War in Our Time (New York, 1939); P. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics (New 
York, 1937); Simmel, op. cit.; R. E. Park, “The Social Functions of War,” American 
Journal of Sociology, (January, 1941), 531 ff.; Hans Speier, “The Social Types of 

War,” American Journal of Sociology, XLVI (January, 1941), 445 £f. For typology of 
revolutions see Lyford P. Edwards, The Natural History of Revolution (Chicago, 1927), 
and G. S. Pettee, The Process of Revolution (New York, 1939). 
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od,®^ aud group or human welfare as the basis of ethical values. 
Philosophers, like sociologists, have tended to become sophisticated 
in the various social disciplines and progressively to be more cau~ 
tious in offering simple explanations of war."*^ 

3. PRACTICAL SOCIAL DISCrPLINES ^ 
a) Theology and religion , — Theologians have written on the com- 
pauEiIity^ori2coni^^ of war with Christianity and on the 

distinction between just and unjust war, utilizing biblical exegesis, 
the history of Christian thought, and philosophic principles as mate- 
rials.=^^ They have often emphasized the individual’s practical prob- 
lem of reconciling apparent conflicts between civic and religious 
duties. While they have tended to divide into pro- and anti-war 
schools, as have the philosophers, their position has in general been 
more moderate. From an early time many theologians have reached 
compromise conclusions, like those of Aquinas and Grotius, that, 
while religion and reason create a presumption against war, resort 
to war may be justified by particular circumstances. Theologians, 
like philosophers, have been interested in ultimates, but they have 
foimd their ultimates in the destiny of man and of the universe as 
disclosed by revelation and realized by effort rather than in the na- 
ture of man and of the universe as disclosed by history and realized 
by reflection. Theologians more often than philosophers have at- 
tempted to deal practically with the problem of war, though, in do- 
ing so, they have emphasized longer-run aspects of the problem than 
have military men, diplomatists, and jurists.®^ 

Heraclitus, Hegel, Schopenliauer, and Nietzsche considered conflict and war in- 
evitable or even desirable. Aquinas, Kant, Bentham, Spencer, and Bertrand Russell 
considered it preventable and undesirable. See Frank M. Russell, Theories of Interna- 
tional Relations (New York, 1936), and above, Vol. I, Appen. Ill, sec. 5. 

=*5 See, e.g., John Dewey, 'Theory of Valuation,” International Encyclopedia of Unified 
Science, Vol. II, No, 4, sec. 8; Characters and Events (New York, 1929), Vol. 11 , Book IV. 

C. J. Cadoux, The Early Christian Attitude to War (London, 1919); Robert Regout, 
La Doctrine de la guerre juste de Saint Augustin d nos jours (Paris, 1935) j Desiderius 
Erasmus, Antipolemus or the Plea of Reason, Religion and Humanity against War (Lon- 
don, 1794); John Eppstein, Catholic Pronouncements on International Peace (New York, 
1934)5 J* Dymond, An Inquiry into the Accordance of War with the Principles of Chris- 
tianity (Philadelphia, 1834); Charles Plater, A Primer of Peace and War (New York, 
1915); Alfred Vanderpol, La Doctrine scolastique du droit de guerre (Paris, 1919). 

*7 See, e.g., Luigi Sturzo, The International Community and the Right of War (New 
York, 1930;. 
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have usually been content to state the 
rules of war an3*peace ahcT the procedures developed to mitigate the 
frequency and severity of war.“* Since World War I more attention 
has been given to the progressive and preventive potentialities of in- 
ternational law , and writers have interested themselves in procedures 
of peaceful change and collective security, often based on the anal- 
ogy of war to the duel or to crime.®’ Such studies have tended to 
broaden the sources of international law so as to include general 
principles of justice and international legislation, and to direct more 
attention to the problem of sanctions.^’ 

c) Military science . — Military writers have usually dealt with 
generally accepraTprtnctjDles of tactics and strategy, with the appli- 
cation of these principles in battles and campaigns of the past, with 
the activities of great generals, and with the relation of military in- 
vention, geography, foreign policy, and national morale to the art of 
war.^® While military writers have usually insisted upon the im- 
mutability of basic principles of war,^® some have insisted upon the 
variability of these principles according to the course of military in- 
vention and of social and political conditions.” While military men, 
like the earlier sociologists, have often emphasized the inevitability 
of war and the utility of war both to advance national interests and 
to promote human progress,” some, impressed by the variability of 

Hugo Grotius, De jure belli ac pads (“Classics of International Law” [London, 
1925]); L. Oppenheim, International Law (6tli ed. [Lauterpacht ed.]; London, 1940). 

Sir John Fischer Williams, Some Aspects of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
(Oxford, 1934); Nicolas Politis, The New Aspects of International Law (Washington, 
1928); Clyde Eagleton, Analysis of the Problem of War (New York, 1937); H. Lauter- 
pacht, The Function of Law in the International Community (London, 1933); Q- Wright 
“The Outlawry of War,” American Journal of International Law^ XIX (January, 
1925), 76 flf.; “The Present Status of Neutrality,” ibid,, XXXIV (July, 1940), 391 ff. 

3^ See Hans Kelsen, “International Peace — by Court or Government,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLVI (January, 1941), 571 ff.; Q. Wright, Research in Internation- 
al Law since the War (Washington, 1930). 

3* General Carl von Clausewitz, On War (London, 19 ii); Major General Sir Fred- 
erick Maurice, Principles of Strategy (New York, 1930); O. L. Spaulding, H. Nickerson, 
and J. W. Wright, Warfare (London, 1924); R. E. Dupuy and G. F. Eliot, If War Comes 
(New York, 1937). 

3® See Maurice, op. cit. 

33 Captain B. H. Liddell Hart, The Remaking of Modern Armies (London, 1927). 

3 '» General Friedrich Bernhardi, On War of Today (London, 1912); Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Cohner Freiherr Von der Goltz, The Conduct of War (London, 1908); Colonel J. F. 
C. Fuller, The Reformation of War (New York, 1923). 
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the incidence of war in history, have believed that it might be con- 
trolled by an international police^s or by the regulation of military 
technique. 

d) Diplomacy , — Diplomatic writers have combined the points of 
view of the historians, jurists, and military men, in treatises dealing 
with the forms and practice of diplomatic intercourse, the history 
and principles of the foreign policy of particular states and particular 
statesmen, and the history and principles of such general policies as 
the balance of power and the concert of Europe.^"^ They have been 
interested in the handling of immediate problems, and they have 
been cautious in generalization. When they have generalized, they 
have usually accepted the inevitability of the struggle for power 
among sovereigns. They have, however, often shared the interna- 
tional lawyer^s confidence in the capacity of the society of nations to 
mitigate the severity of this struggle. 

APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 

a) Economdcs.^ 'EcoriQrnists have not discussed war very much, 
although mercantilists, who instituted scientific economics in the 
seventeenth century, noted the growing cost of war and its demand 
for ready money as a major reason for their investigations. Most 
of the writing on economic causes of war has been by historians or 
publicists,^® not by economists. The latter have usually assumed 
that the causes of war lay outside their field of specialized knowl- 
edge. 

Adam Smith comments on the motives of soldiers and more at 

B. H. Liddell Hart, “Military and Strategic Advantages of Collective Security in 
Europe,” New Commonwealth Quarterly ^ IV (1938), 144 ff. 

Hoffman Nickerson, Can We Limit War? (London, 1933); Fuller, op. cit. 

37 D. P. Heatley, Diplomacy and the Study of International Relations (Oxford, 1919); 
Montague Bernard, Four Lectures on Subjects Connected vnth Diplomacy (London, 1868); 
Dewitt C. Poole, The Conduct of Foreign Relations (New Haven, 1924); Sir Ernest Sa- 
tow, A Cniide to Diplomatic Practice (London, 1917). 

' 3 ^ See Paul S. Reinsch, Secret Diplomacy (New York, 1922), Introd. 

39 See Lewis H. Haney, History of Economic Thought (New York, 1913), pp. 90 ff. 

Such as Charles A. Beard, The Idea of Natioyial Interest (New York, 1934); John 
Bakeless, The Economic Caitses of Modern War (New York, 1921). 

4^ R. G. Hawtrey, Economic Aspects of Sovereignty (London, 1930); Lionel Robbins, 
The Economic Causes of War (London, 1939); below, Appen. XXVI. 
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length on the relative economies of various defense methods. Ri- 
cardo refers to the disturbing influence of the transition from war to 
peace, and vice versa, upon investments and upon the incidence of 
war costs.4'5 Alfred Marshall contrasts the religious, artistic, and 
military spirit with the economic.^^ Economists, especially since 
World War I, have written books on the economic and financial con- 
duct of war,4s on the influence of war upon economic life/^ on the di- 
rect and indirect costs of war,'^’^ and upon the economic balance 
sheet of imperialism. Economic historians and statisticians have 
attempted to relate business cycles, population movements, inter- 
national commercial policies, and widely held economic theories to 
war. 

Wealth of Nations, Book I, chap, x, Part I; Book V, chap, i, Part I (London, 
1838), pp. 49 and 319. 

"*3 David Ricardo, The Principles of Political Economy and Taxation (‘‘Everyman’s” 
ed.), chap, xix, p. 176. 

Principles of Economics (London, 1891), p. i. 

4 s J. M. Clark, Walton Hamilton, and PI. G. Moulton, Readings in the Economics of 
War (Chicago, 1918). 

Ihid.; A. C. Pigou, The Political Economy of War (New York, 1921); Francis 
Hirst, The Political Economy of War (London, 1915); James T. Shotwell (ed.), Economic 
and Social History of the World War (134 vols.; New Haven, 1921-34). 

47 Ernest L. Bogart, Direct and Indirect Costs of the Great World War (New York, 
1919)5 John Maurice Clark, The Costs of the World War to the American People (“Eco- 
nomic and Social History of the World War” [New York, 1931]); Francis Hirst, The 
Consequences of the War to Great Britain (“Economics and Social Edstory of the World 
War” [London, 1934])- 

4® Grover Clark, A Place in the Sun (New York, 1936); The Balance Sheets of Im- 
perialism (New York, 3936) ; J. H. Jones, The Economics of War and Conquest (London, 
1915); Emanuel Moresco, Colonial Questions and Peace (“International Studies Con- 
ference on Peaceful Change,” Vol. Ill [Paris: International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation, 1939); The Colonial Problem: A Report of a Study Group of Members of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs (Oxford, 1937). 

49 Alvin Hansen, Economic Stabilization in an Unbalanced World (New York, 1932); 
Slavka Secerov, Economic Phenomena before and after War (London, 1919); Warren S. 
Thompson, Danger Spots in World Population (New York, 1930); E. F. Penrose, Popula- 
tion Theories and Their Application with Special Reference to Japan (Stanford, 1934); 
J. M. Jones, Tariff Retaliation (Philadelphia, 1934); Frank Lorimer, “Population Fac- 
tors Relating to the Organization of Peace,” International Conciliation, No. 369 (April, 
1941), pp. 440 ff.; Report of the Commission of Inquiry into National Policy in Inter- 
national Economic Relations, R. M. Hutchins, chairman, International Economic Rela- 
tions (Minneapolis, 1934); Melchior Palyi, “Economic Foundations, of the German 
TotalitEftrian State,” American Jotirnal of Sociology, XL VI (January, 1941), 409 ff. 
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In the standard texts on economics, however, war figures almost 
not at all. Economists, with the exception of the Marxists, have 
generally considered the causation of war as outside their field. Be- 
lieving that wars arise mainly from noneconomic factors, they have 
been stimulated to investigate the contrary opinions of historians, 
publicists, and Marxists. Among the ^^economic forces” often said 
by these writers to cause war are ^^capitalism,” “imperialism,” “the 
international arms trade,” and “international finance.” Most econo- 
mists have found that economic theory and historical evidence give 
little support to these assertions*^® 

Most schools of economic thought have developed from assump- 
tions as to the nature of man and of society. Theories of war are 
often implicit in these assumptions, even though they are not ex- 
plicitly developed by the economists themselves.^^ Some assume 
that men support war because of the push of economic necessity or 
the puU of superior economic opportunity,^^ because of the domi- 
nance of noneconomic mqtives,^^ or because of the persuasions of 
dominant economic classes or special interests benefiting by the 
war economy Others assume that war comes because of disequilib- 
rium in economic factors, because of business cycles, or because of 
the transition to a different type of economy None of these the- 

50 Jacob Viner, “Political Aspects of International Finance,” University of Chicago 
Journal of Business, April and July, 1928, Southwestern Political and Social Science 
Quarterly, March, 1929; Eugene Staley, War and the Private Investor (New York, 1935); 
Robbins, op. cit. Thorstein Veblen, in relating war to capitalism, is an exception among 
the non-Marxist economists (An Inquiry into the Nature of Peace [New York, 1917], p. 
366). 

51 See Appen. XXVI below. 

52 Adam Smith, op. cit.,' Thompson, op. cit.; Norman Angell, The Great Illusion (New 
York, 1913); J. H. Jones, op. cit. 

53 Though starting with the opposite assumption, the classical and neoclassical 
schools have tended toward this position. See n. 50 above and Appen. XXVI below. 

54 This position is common among Marxists and has been especially developed in the 
Stalinist theory of imperialism and in “liberal” attacks upon the arms trade and foreign 
investors. See M. Pavlovitch, The Foundations of Imperialist Policy (London, 1922); 
Scott Nearing, War (New York, 1931); H. C. Engelbrecht, One Hell of a Business (New 
York, 1934). The arguments are analyzed by Robbins, op. cit. 

ss The institutional, historical, and mathematical schools have tended to this posi- 
tion. See Secerov, op. cit.; Hansen, op. cit.; Max Handman, “War, Economic Motives, 
and Economic Symbols,” American Journal ofSpciology, XXXIV (March, 1939), 620 ff. 
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ories can, however, be considered characteristic of economists as a 
whole. 

i) Poli^gJ^cience . — Political scientists have usually recognized 
that war has played an important role in the origin, expansion, 
maintenance, and destruction of states.^^ They have also recognized 
war and preparation for war as of major importance in explaining 
the structure, the functions, and the policies of states.^^ In spite of 
this they have not often elaborated theories of the cause of war. 
They have taken war for granted as a fact which conditions and ex- 
plains the state but need not itself be explained. 

Aristotle considered the state a natural phenomenon because man 
is a political animal. War also he considered natural.^^ Machiavelli 
urged the Prince to give major attention to war because it was the 
most important instrument by which he could gain and keep power 
Grotius, while deploring war, admitted that it might be both just 
and necessary for defense, for remedying injuries, and for punishing 
wrongdoings.^® Hobbes identified the state of war with the state of 
nature in which man originally existed and from which men escaped 
by organizing political societies. Locke thought the state of nature 
was conceivable without war; nevertheless, war was likely where 
each man judged in his own case.^* Hume expanded on the virtues 
of the balance of power as a condition of international stability and 
an object of wise policy Treitschke considered wars necessary to 
manifest the continuing and ideal personality of the state, superior 

Machiavelli, The Prince; H. von Treitschke, Politics (New York, 1916). See below, 
Appen. XXVII. 

James Bryce, International Relations (New York, 1922); Paul S. Reinsch, World 
Politics (New York, 1902); Frederick L. Schuman, War and Diplomacy in the French 
Republic (New York, 1931); Tatsuji Takeuchi, War and Diplomacy in the Japanese 
Empire (New York, 1935). 

58 Politics i. 8; hi. 6 (“Everyman’s” ed., pp. 14 and 76). Cf. below, Appen. XXVII, 
sec. i; see also Plato Laws 625. 

S’ Machiavelli, op. cit., chap. 14; cf. below, Appen. XXVII, sec. 2. 

Op. cit., II, chap, i, sec. 2, par. 2. Cf. Appen. XXVII, sec. 3. 

Thomas Hobbes, Leviathanf chap, xhi (“Everyman’s” ed., p. 64). Cf. Appen. 
XXVII, sec. 4. 

John Locke, Of Civil Government, chaps, ii and in. 

David Hume, “Of the Balance of Power,” Philosophical Works (Boston, 1854), 
HI, 364 ff. 
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to the individual whom it sacrifices. He denied that wars were 
fought for material advantage. “No one/^ he said, “who does not 
recognize the continued action of the past upon the present can ever 
understand the nature and necessity of war.’^^^ 

Nineteenth-century political scientists generally considered war a 
necessary implication of the sovereignty of the state and the capacity 
of each to judge in its own case.^^ They, however, dealt very little 
with war, touching only on the organization of the warmaking power 
in the state’s constitution, the role of war in the state’s origin and 
policy, and the regulation of war by international law. Post-World 
War I political scientists have given more attention to the subject. 
They have considered the influence upon belligerency of the form and 
spirit of governments, especially of democracy and dictatorship;^^ 
the utility of force as an instrument for acquiring and maintaining 
power, for effecting policy, and for maintaining international sta- 
bility;^^ the relation of the system of international law and organiza- 
tion to the occurrence and spread of war;^^ the relation of systems of 
civic education and nation-building to war;^^ the influence of the 
various systems of politico-economic relationships — liberal and 
totalitarian — upon the occurrence of war;^® the relationship of tem- 
poral and geographical fluctuations of attitudes, opinions, and ten- 

Op, cit.j 1 , 14 - 15 . 

James Bryce, op. cit., p. 4 ff. See also The Federalist^ ed. Ford, No. 4 (Jay), No. 34 
(Hamilton) (New York, 1898), pp. 18 and 209. The influence of democracy on war and 
of war on democracy is discussed by Alexis de Tocqueville, The Repiihlic of the United 
States of America (New York, 1862), II, chap, xxvi, 298 ff., and James Bryce, Modern 
Democracies (New York, 1921), II, chap. Ixxx, 601 ff. 

Schuman, op. cit.; Takeuchi, op. cit.; Poole, op. cit.; Reinsch, Secret Diplomacy; n. 
65 above. 

^7 C. E. Merriam, Political Powers (New York, 1934); The New Democracy and the 
New Despotism (New York, 1939); Prologue to Politics (Chicago, 1939). 

Bryce, International Relations; P. B. Potter, An Introduction to the Study of Inter- 
national Organizations (New York, 1935); Clyde Eagleton, International Gournment 
(New York, 1932); W. E. Rappard, The Quest for Peace (Cambridge, Mass., 1940). 

^9 C. E. Merriam, The Making of Citizens (Chicago, 1931). 

7 ® Speier and Kahler, op. cit.; W. H. C. Laves (ed.), International Security (Chicago, 
^939); Phe Foundations of a More Stable World Order (Chicago, 1941). 
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sion levels to peace and war and the factors responsible for these 
fluctuations.''' 

Political scientists have explored the subject of war from many 
angles and have generally acknowledged that the problem of causes 
of war lies within their province. They have not, however, agreed 
on any particular analysis of the subject or on any formulation of the 
causes of war. 

5. EMERGING SOCIAL DISCIPLINES’® 

Rigid classification of the social disciplines is impossible. Because 
of the occasional emergence of a new practical interest, of a new 
method, or of a new idea, new social disciplines are continually de- 
veloping through segregation of particular aspects of an established 
discipline or through synthesis of related elements of two or more 
established disciplines. Economics, political science, geography, so- 
ciology, anthropology, and psychology, though with roots in a dis- 
tant past, were not segregated as distinct disciplines until the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. All of them drew from the older 
disciplines of philosophy, history, jurisprudence, and biology. In the 
twentieth century statistics, population, technology, social psychol- 
ogy, and international relations have been gaining recognition as 
scholarly disciplines.’^ All of them have contributed to the study of 
war. 

a ) — Methods of statistical analysis have been applied 

to indices of prices, production, trade, resources, population, mental 

71 H. D, Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity (New York, 1935); Russell 
and Wright, op. cit. 

73 In addition to theology, jurisprudence, military science, and diplomacy other 
practical disciplines, such as agriculture, medicine, engineering, business, education, 
public administration, and colonial government have military aspects, as do certain of 
the natural sciences, especially physics and chemistry. These studies, however, con- 
tribute less to an understanding of the causes of war than to the successful waging of 
war. They assist in increasing its efficiency, minimizing its costs, calculating its reper- 
cussions, and adapting social activity and production to its exigencies. In the military 
state the military aspects of these disciplines become dominant. 

73 These statements refer only to the general developments in modern civilization. 
Politics and economics may be considered the oldest of the social disciplines if classical 
and modern civilization are considered continuous (see E. R. A. Seligman, *'What Are 
the Social Sciences?” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, I, 3 ff.). There has been con- 
siderable variation in the recognition of the social disciplines among the modern nations 
(see “The Social Sciences as Disciplines,” iiLihid., pp. 231 ff.).- 
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capacity, social attitude, public opinion, armament, and military 
activity, in order to determine the relation between these series and 
of each to sporadic or recurrent events.'^^ 

1)) J ^pulation— The concepts of population optima and over- 
population have been analyzed; the relation of population changes 
and migrations to social and political conditions have been studied; 
and, from this material, theories of war have been developed.^^ 

c) Technology . — Studies of the influence of technology and inven- 
tion on economy and politics have also thrown important light on the 
nature, causes, and consequences of war."^^ 

d) Social psychology concepts of personality and culture, 

and'^combining the data of psychology, sociology, and anthropology, 
has perhaps contributed most of all the social disciplines to an under- 
standing of the efficient causes of war, in a manner to suggest 
cures. 

e) I^rnational relations, the most recent of the social disciplines, 
has developgd fruuA the int erest in organizing peace since World War 
I and has attempted, without complete success, to combine materials 
from all the social disciplines in a common viewpoint on the prob- 
lems of international politics, international trade, international gov- 
ernment, and international war.^^ 

74 L. F. Richardson, Generalized Foreign Politics (^‘British Journal of Psychology: 
Monograph Supplements,” Vol. XXIII [London, 1939]); Secerov, op. cit. 

7 s Fergus Chalmers Wright, Population and Peace: A Survey of International Opin- 
ions on Claim for Relief from Population Pressure (^‘International Studies Conference 
on Peaceful Change,” Vol. II [Paris: International Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, 1939]); Corrado Gini et al.. Population (Chicago, 1930); Thompson, op. cit.; Pen- 
rose, op. cit,; Lorimer, op. cit. 

Waldemar Kaempjffert, “War and Technology,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XL VI (January, 1941), 431 ff.; Lewis Mumford, Technics and Civilization (New York, 
1934); Bernard Brodie, Sea Power in the Machine Age (Princeton, 1941) ; S, C. Gilfillan, 
The Sociology of Invention (Chicago, 1935). 

77 S. H. Britt, Social Psychology of Modern Life (New York, 1941); Knight Dunlap, 
“The Causes and the Prevention of War,” Journal of Abfwrmal and Social Psychology, 
XXXV (October, 1940), 479-97; Durbin and Bowlby, op. cit.; below, Appen. XXVIII. 

7* Sir Alfred Zimmem, The Study of International Relations (Oxford, 1931); S. H. 
Bailey, International Studies in Modern Education (Oxford, 1938); Edith E. Ware, The 
Study of International Relations in the United States (New York, 1939); Sir Alfred Zim- 
mern (ed.), University Teaching of International Relations (“International Studies Con- 
ference,” iithsess. [Paris: International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, 1938]); 
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The conclusion may be drawn from this brief examination of the 
position of the various social disciplines on war that none of them has 
taken a definite position. While all of them have dealt with war, 
most of them have dealt with it incidentally. The historians, the an- 
thropologists, the jurists, the military writers, the political scientists, 
the social psychologists, and the internationalists have dealt with it 
most extensively. Economists consider the causes of war on the 
periphery of their field. Political scientists are usually more con- 
cerned with the utility than with the causes of war. While the genet- 
ic approach of the historians throws light on the causes of particular 
wars, it contributes little to the understanding of the causes of war 
in general. The international jurists are more concerned with the 
justifiability of the initiation and methods of war than with its 
causes. Social psychologists have delved the deepest into the psychic 
and human causes of war; internationalists into the institutional and 
environmental causes. 

Generalizations about the point of view characteristic of any so- 
cial discipline are subject to numerous exceptions. It appears, how- 
ever, that military, diplomatic, and technological writers have tend- 
ed to approach the study of war from the concrete-objective or tech- 
nological point of view characteristic of Machiavelli.'^® They have 
been interested in the technique of war and, though hesitating to 
generalize about its causes, have usually considered it necessary and 
occasionally useful. Biologists and psychologists have tended to ap- 
proach the study of war from the concrete-subjective or psychologi- 
cal point of view characteristic of Erasmus. They have been inter- 
ested in the participating individuals and have doubted whether war 
is necessary. Philosophers and jurists have tended to approach the 
study of war from the abstract-objective or ideological point of view 
characteristic of Grotius.®^ They have been interested in its methods, 
causes, and justifications and, while hopeful of discovering substi- 

r 

Frank’M, Russell, Theories of International Relations (New York, 1936); George Young, 
“International Relations,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences; Pitman B. Potter, 
“International Organization,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences; Parker T. Moon, 
Syllabus on International Relations (New York, 1925); above, n. 68. 

Above, VoL I, Appen. Ill, sec, 2, 

Ibid,, sec. i. 


8^ Ibid., sec. 3. 
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tute methods, have been inclined to consider it both expedient and 
just in special circumstances. The sociologists, anthropologists, and 
internationalists have tended to approach war from the abstract- 
subjective or sociological point of view characteristic of Cruce.^^ 
They have been interested in its social functions and in the attitude 
from which it develops and which it engenders. They have, how- 
ever, also emphasized the relativity of war to the social environ- 
ment. Both its frequency and its character, they insist, vary with 
changes in customs, ideologies, technologies, and institutions. Thus 
they do not neglect the objective point of view of the technologists 
and jurists. 

Ilid., sec. 4. 



CHAPTER XIX 


ANALYSIS OF THE CAUSES OF WAR 

S CIENTIFIC method is a process involving definition of a 
problem through formulation of hypotheses, analysis of the 
problem through defining the constant and variable factors 
suggested by the hypotheses, solution of the problem through testing 
the various hypotheses and selecting the best, and formulation of the 
solution so that deductions can be drawn from it for application to 
actual conditions.’^ 

It is difficult to apply this method in the social sciences because of 
the problems of contingency, purpose, universal change, and uni- 
versal interrelatedness, all stemming from the important role of 
man’s expanding knowledge and increasing control of the conditions 
of his life."* This makes it necessary to consider not only variations in 
the phenomena meant (denoted) by a word but also variations in 
the meaning (connotation) of the word.^ It has, therefore, been nec- 
essary to consider carefully the definition of war.'^ 

^ Scientific method as a logical activity may be distinguished from scientific tech- 
nique, a manipulative activity. The latter consists of procedures of observation, meas- 
urement, and manipulation of the material phenomena involved in a problem in order 
to test hypotheses (see Abraham Wolf, “Scientific Method,” Encyclopaedia Britannica 
[14th ed.], XX, 127). 

“ See chap, xvi above; Appen. XXV below. 

3 The relationship between phenomena, concepts, and words in applying scientific 
method in the social sciences may be illustrated by the word “liberty,” which is defined 
in the Standard Dictionary as “the state of being exempt from the domination of others.” 
Applying this conception, one can characterize different classes of people (slaves, serfs, 
freemen) as having increasing degrees of liberty, because they are in decreasing degree 
subject to the direction of people vested with authority over them by law. One can do 
this, however, only if the words in the definition are assumed to have a constant mean- 
ing. Suppose a society is so completely co-ordinated by propaganda that people, instead 
of resenting direction of their lives by authority, welcome such direction because they 
believe that they can be assured security and livelihood only by the general acceptance 
of such direction. They resent failures of their neighbors to accept the orders of author- 
ity because they believe such failure will tend to deprive them of security and livelihood. 
(Footnote 3 continued on following page] 


4 See chap, xvii above. 
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War has been defined as the legal condition which equally per- 
mits two or more hostile groups to carry on a conflict by armed force. 
This definition suggests that the existence of a war at any time and 
place depends upon the social comprehension of certain concepts as 
well as upon their factual realization. War implies that both the 
participating and the nonparticipating members of the inclusive 
group within which war takes place understand the concepts ^flegal 
equality,” ^fintergroup hostility,” “conflict,” and “armed force.” 
Concepts are a social invention. Consequently, war in this sense is a 
social invention. People who do not utilize these concepts may have 
violent conflicts, but they do not have war.^ The meaning of these 
concepts, however, has not been constant in history. International 
law has modified its criteria of “war” with changing political condi- 
tions.^ Public opinion, with the development of new means of com- 
munication, has interpreted intergroup hostility by new signs. Gov- 
ernments, with the progress of social change, have altered their no- 
tions of the circumstances which imply an intergroup contention or 
conflict.'^ Few would agree with Bismarck today that economic 


Thus to them the words ' ‘domination by others” come to mean, not comprehensive di- 
rection of the individual’s life by legal authority, but interference in his life without au- 
thority. People in such a society, reading the history of a society in which the law dis- 
tinguishes slaves, serfs, and freemen, might decide that the freemen had the least liberty 
because their activities were continually interfered with by other freemen, who, without 
any explicit legal authority but because of free competition, deprived them of opportuni- 
ties to sell and buy and make profits, while, on the other hand, the slaves might be con- 
sidered to have the most liberty because their lives were entirely protected from outside 
interference by the masters vested with legal authority to direct them. See Pitirim 
Sorokin’s distinction between “ideational” and “secular” freedom {Social and Cultural 
Dynamics [New York, 1937], III, 168); A. F. Pollard’s discussion of the changing mean- 
ing of political terms {Factors in Modern History [3d ed.; London, 1932]) ; C. K. Ogden’s 
distinction between words, thoughts, and things {Bentham^s Theory of Fictions [New 
York, 1932], p. xii)j and above, Vol. I, chap, viii, n. 38. 

s Margaret Mead, “Warfare Is Only an Invention, Not a Biological Necessity,” 
Asia, XL (August, 1940), 402 ff. 

^ William Ballis, The Legal Position of War: Changes in Its Practice and Theory from 
Plato to Vatiel (The Hague, 1937); Luigi Sturzo, The International Community and the 
Right of PVar (New York, 1930) ; Quincy Wright, “Changes in the Conception of War,” 
American lournal of International Law, XVIII (October, 1924), 755 ff. 

7 See, e.g., the varying attitudes taken by different governments as to utterances 
from foreign officials and writers which should be regarded as offensive : Vernon Van 
Dyke, “The Responsibility of States for International Propaganda,” American lournal 
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strife is entirely compatible with diplomatic harmony.® The military 
profession has altered its conception of armed force with the progress 
of technical and social invention. Admiral Hussey recognized “the 
interdependence of the armed and the unarmed forces,” suggesting 
that war today is a struggle of propagandas as well as of military 
forces.^ 

While it would be difficult enough to predict the future occurrence 
of war if the criteria for deciding what war is were constant, the solu- 
tion becomes indeterminate when these criteria are changing. When 
the concepts, constituting the frame of reference of a problem, re- 
semble rubber dollars or expanding yardsticks, they must be treated 
as parameters yielding indeterminate equations in any scientific for- 
mulation of the problem. This very changeability of the criteria, 
however, makes war even more controllable. The problem can be 
attacked from two sides: by changing the facts which have been 
called war and by changing the concepts which required that certain 
facts be called war. The latter process may appear analogous to the 
alleged practice of the ostrich in burying its head in the sand, but, 
because of the influence of ideas upon human behavior, this analogy 
is inaccurate. A formally arranged combat between two persons 
with fatal consequences was at one time recognized in many systems 
of law as a legitimate procedure of dueling. It is said that two thou- 
sand men of noble birth died from this form of activity in France be- 
tween 1601 and 1609. The substitution of “murder” as the legal 
term applicable to this behavior has had important consequences. 
Events which in fact, if not in law, are duels still occur, but the cas- 
ualties are less considerable.^® The change in the legal designation of 
international hostilities found to have been undertaken contrary to 

of International Law, XXXIV Qanuary, 1940), $8 ff.; H. Lauterpacht, “Revolutionary 
Activities by Private Persons against Foreign States,” American Journal of International 
Law, XXII (1928), 105 jff.; Sidney Hyman, “State Responsibility for the Hostile Utter- 
ances of Its Officers” (manuscript thesis. University of Chicago Library, 1938). 

8 W. B. Harvey, “Tariffs and International Relations in Europe, 1860-1914” (manu- 
script thesis, University of Chicago Library, 1938), pp. 20 ff. 

9 C. R. Fish, N. Angell, and C. L. Hussey, American Policies Abroad: The United 
States and Great Britain (Chicago, 1932), p, 208. 


See below, chap, xxiii, sec. 5. 
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legal obligation from ' Var’^ to “aggression” may also in time have 
important practical results.” 

To determine the causes of war it is, therefore, necessary to in- 
vestigate possible changes in the meaning of the concepts by which 
war has been defined^^ and also to investigate probable changes in the 
circumstances denoted at the present time by these concepts. 

The latter investigation, to be undertaken in this part of the 
study, will be facilitated by formulating hypotheses. Numerous 
h3^otheses have been made on the subject by the various social dis- 
ciplines, but none has been generally accepted by any of them.^^ 
What hypotheses are worth examination? 

The most probable hypotheses on the causes of war may be ascer- 
tained by comparing propositions which appear in the literature with 
propositions resulting from an analysis of the history of actual wars.^^ 
The latter will be considered first. Six major conflicts in the West 
since the fall of Rome have been selected for study : the conquests 
of Islam (622-732), the Crusades (1095-1270), the Hundred Years’ 
War (1339-1453), the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48), the French 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars (1793-1815), and World War I 
(1914-20). 

I. CAUSES OE SIX MAJOR WARS 

The historians of each of these wars have usually distinguished 
idealistic, psychological, political, and juridical elements in their 
causation.'® They have frequently referred to changes in climate, 

” Such a change has been attributed to the Pact of Paris. One practical result has 
been the acknowledgment of the freedom of parties to the pact who are nonparticipants 
in a war to discriminate against the aggressor. See Q. Wright, ‘‘The Lend-Lease Bill 
and International Law,” American Journal of International Law^ XXXV (April, 1941), 
305 ff.; Robert H. Jackson, attorney-general of the United States, “Address to Inter- 
American Bar Association, Havana, Cuba, March 27, 1941,” American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, XXXV (April, 1941), 348 ff. 

“ Below, chaps, xxxiv and xxxviii. 13 Above, chap, xviii. 

^4 This process may be compared to that utilized in framing a definition of war. The 
definitions of war in the literature were compared with those suggested by a study of the 
actual phenomena of war (see above, chap. xvii). 

="5 The historian Bishop William Stubbs thought social ideas, political forces, and 
legal rights had, respectively, accounted for recent, post-Renaissance, and medieval 
wars, but he admitted that all played a part in all wars. He wrote before historians had 
joined the cult of economic and psychological determinism {Lectures on the Study of 
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resources, economy, technology, and other material conditions, but 
they have usually assumed that such changes can cause war only in 
so far as they influence one or more of these socio-psychological pat- 
terns. 

a) Moslem conquests , — Islam carried on wars of conquest in the 
seventh century. The new religion, by fixing attention upon com- 
mon symbols, had inspired many of the Arabs with a missionary 
zeal. 

Mohammed^s preaching would probably not have been successful 
if the Arabs had been a contented people. They were harassed by 
pressures upon their frontiers from Persia to the east, Abyssinia and 
Yemen to the south, and the Eastern Empire to the west, by inter- 
tribal hostilities arising from traditional feuds, and by the increasing 
difficulties of making a living, perhaps due to a drying-up of the cli- 
mate and to overpopulation. 

A new ideal, falling upon a soil fertilized by unrest and discontent, 
provided the opportunity for political leaders to create a state. 
Mohammed, Abu Bekr, Omar, and Othman, from a.d. 622 to 656, 
saw that internal strife could be stilled and political unity pre- 
served by directing aggressive and acquisitive impulses externally. 
Their military ability, utilizing the technique of light cavalry, made 
it possible to use war as an instrument of political power until the 
area of the conquest became too large and the burdens of adminis- 
tration too great. 

But with all their military ability they would not have succeeded 
had not the traditional thinking of the Arabs regarded war as a nat- 
ural procedure, had not the doctrine of the jihad justifying wars for 


Medieval and Modern History [Oxford, 1886], p. 209). Historians have seldom used these 
words with much precision. Apparently “idealistic” includes social, religious, and other 
values springing from the group culture. “Psychological” includes economic, adventur- 
ous, and other motives springing from the individual’s personality. “Political” includes 
defensive, aggrandizing, and other purposes springing from actual or potential govern- 
ing Puthority. “Juridical” includes remedial, preventive, acquisitive, reformatory, and 
'^ther claims springing from the prevailing ideas of law and justice (see below, n. 24). 

I This classification of historic causes of war differs from the classification of individual 
motives for war (religious, political, cultural, and economic) discussed in VoL I, chap, 
xi, n. 17, though the two are related. Historic causes result from the relatively perma- 
nent social patterning of certain individual motives in a given society. 
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the spread of Islam been accepted, and had not adequate casus belli 
been sufficiently established by the refusal of the surrounding tribes, 
kingdoms, and empires to accept formal offers to become Moslem.'® 

b) The Crusades . — ^Historians of the Crusades have similarly em- 
phasized the renewed enthusiasm for Christianity due to the preach- 
ing of Pope Gregory VII and Pope Urban II. These orators dwelt 
upon the indignities to which the Seljuk Turks were subjecting tjie 
holy places and the pilgrims after the capture of Jerusalem in 1071 
and upon the appeals for help from the Eastern Empire. 

Historians have also referred to the attitudes, receptive to distant 
adventure, provided by the widespread misery in the West caused 
by Norse invasions, depredations by feudal barons, and the serious 
pestilences of 1094 and 1095. 

The political ambitions of the pope to unify Christendom, of 
princes to gain prestige and territory, and of Italian towns to re-estab- 
lish profitable trade routes were another factor. 

Back of these lay the ideology of just war developed by theo- 
logians and legists since Augustine. This ideology recognized the 
justice of war undertaken to promote justice and came to consider 
the bellum Romanum, or war against the infidels, as a type of just 
war. To this juridical ideology, as well as to the idealism of Christian 
faith and the hope of political union of Christendom, Pope Urban 
successfully appealed at Clermont on November 26, 1095. “Let the 
truce of God be observed at home and let the arms of Christians 
be directed to conquering the infidels in an expedition which should 
count for full and complete penance.”'’ These factors— religious 
idealism, social unrest, political ambition, and accepted legal theory 
—which began the First Crusade in 1095 can be traced in the suc- 
cessive stages of these expeditions.'® 

c) The Hundred Years’ War between Great Britain and France 
can be simffarly analyzed. Here it was not religion but incipient na- 
tional enthusiasm which inspired the British invaders of France. 

Majid Zhadduri, The Law of War and Peace in Islam (London, 1940), pp. 19 ff . 

23 ff. 

7 D. C Munro, ‘Speech of Pope Urban 11,” American Historical Review, XI (1006' 

239- ' 

Stubbs, op. ciL, p. 221; see above, Vol. I, chap, vii, n. 89. 
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Until the later stages of the war, however, this idealistic element was 
less important than in the two instances already mentioned. In the 
latter part of the war French nationalism, stimulated by the leader- 
ship of Joan of Arc, inspired a people who had long endured the 
miseries of invasion to turn upon and drive out the English. 

English economy, affected by the increasingly monopolistic tend- 
ency of the guilds and large landholders, did not distribute its bene- 
fits as equally in the fourteenth as it had in the thirteenth century. 
The Scotch wars added to the burdens of the people and the spirit of 
the army, thus creating a sentiment hospitable to adventure among 
many. The retaliations between Edward and Philip over the Flemish 
trade had injured economic interests both in England and in Flan- 
ders. The miseries of the Black Death, which began in 1348 soon 
after the Battle of Crecy, assisted in keeping the war alive. 

Edward’s political ambition to achieve glory, to unite his coun- 
try, to prevent rebellion such as had forced the abdication of his 
father, to retain his feudal titles in France, and to add to his domain 
was doubtless the major factor originating the war. The successes of 
the technique of archery in the Scotch wars convinced him that the 
enterprise was, practicable. 

It was important, however, for Edward to find a casus belli which 
would justify war according to the legal conceptions of the time. 
This he did in 1338 by the discovery that Philip of France was help- 
ing his Scottish enemies and by the revival of ancient claims to the 
French crown. Defense against hostile acts and recovery of feudal 
titles were just causes of war according to the Christian doctrine as 
expounded three-quarters of a century earlier by Thomas Aquinas.’’ 

d) The Thirty Years' War found its idealistic basis in the religious 
revival stemming from the Reformation and dividing Europe into 
Catholic and Protestant camps, though Bohemian nationalism was 
a factor at its beginning, as were Dutch, Swiss, Danish, Swedish, and 
French nationalisms in later stages. 

David Hume (History of England, chap, xv) emphasizes the legal claims and politi- 
cal ambitions, G. B. Adams {Civilization during the Middle Ages [New York, 1903], pp. 
332 and 335) emphasises the nationalistic ideals, and E. P. Che3mey {A Short History of 
England [Boston, 1904], p. 231) emphasizes the economic and psychological motives be- 
hind this war. 
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Its social background lay in the economic changes which had been 
deteriorating the relative position of agriculture and expanding trade 
and industry since the discoveries. These changes were manifested 
by a great increase in the use of coal in the sixteenth century. Many 
of the rich were getting poor and some of the formerly poor were 
becoming rich. 

The political ambition of rising monarchs, rendered confident by 
their new type of disciplined armies, especially in France, Sweden, 
and Prussia, was a major factor in the later stages of the war. Be- 
ginning as a religious war, it ended as a war for territorial sover- 
eignty. 

International law had been changing since the secularism of the 
Renaissance had led to the rise of sovereign princes, substituting 
Machiavelli for Aquinas as their practical Bible. Reason of state 
was sufi&cient ground for intervention by France, England, Den- 
mark, and Sweden in the later stages of the war, in a manner sug- 
gestive of the interventions in the Spanish civil war of 1937-38 by 
Italy, Germany, and Russia. In its origins, however, good medieval 
grounds for war were found in the contentions by the utraquists that 
the emperor’s ecclesiastical interventions violated the Bohemian 
constitution and by the emperor Ferdinand that the Protestant re- 
volt in Bohemia in 1618 impugned his authority and that Frederick 
of Austria was usurping the Bohemian throne. As in so many other 
wars, the increasing miseries brought on by the war provided human 
attitudes ready to believe that any fire would be better than the 
frying pan in which they found themselves — attitudes from which 
armies could be recruited and the war continued.^® 

e) The French Revolutionary and N apoleonic Wars were inspired 
by the idealism of the rights of man and the new religion of demo- 
cratic nationalism with a missionary zeal to spread its benefits to 
mankind. 

The miseries in France stemming from royal extravagance and 
debt which had led to dissatisfaction by provincial magnates and to 
inequitable taxation of the peasants and the city proletariat has been 
emphasized in literature such as Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities, While 

Stubbs, op. cit.j p. 230; C. V, Wedgwood, The Thirty Years^ War (New Haven, 

1939)- 
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this misery may not have been so great in France as in Germany, the 
people were more conscious of it because they had known better 
times. 

The leaders of the Revolution saw the need to defend their newly 
acquired political power from the conservative, migre-stimulated 
interventions from abroad. In later stages of the conflict the value 
of war as an instrument of international prestige, of internal solidar- 
ity, and of conquest was appreciated by Napoleon, whose military 
ability generally assured victory. For the governments of other 
states, from a political necessity to defend their institutions from the 
infection of revolutionary ideas, the war became an essential instru- 
ment to preserve the balance of power against Napoleon, who, utiliz- 
ing new techniques to maintain morale and increase mobility, 
threatened their very existence. 

In the international law of the time reason of state was now an 
adequate casus belli. The French declaration of war against Austria 
on April 20, 1792, signed by Louis XVI under pressure from a Gi- 
rondist cabinet, was ostensibly based upon the refusal of the emperor 
Francis II to disavow the Declaration of Pilnitz (August 27, 1791), 
which had asserted the restoration of order and the maintenance of 
the monarchy in France to be a common interest of all sovereigns. 
The French thus justified war as a necessary resistance to foreign 
intervention in the internal affairs of France,^^ 

» /) World War I developed from nationalistic movements in the 
Balkans. The Allies fought to defend small nationalities such as 
Serbia and Belgium. The self-determination of nationalities, to- 
gether with the organization of the world to prevent war and to 
make the world safe for democracy, was elaborated in the later 
stages after the entry of America. The idealism of democracy and 
nationalism had achieved general acceptance during the nineteenth 
century through the writings of Mazzini and the exploits of Bis- 
marck, Cavour, and Lincoln. 

“ See Guy Stanton Ford, Stein and the Era of Reform in Prussia (Princeton, 1922), 
chap. i. 

” Ferdinand Schevill, A Political History of Modern Europe (New York, 1907), pp. 
349 ff., 365 f!.; F. M. Anderson, The Constitutions and Other Select Documents Illustrative 
of the History of France, i 88 g-igox (Minneapolis, 1904), p. 103. 
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There were economic difl 5 .culties and unrest in the Balkans 
brought on by two years of Balkan wars; the armament race which 
had been proceeding among the great powers for a decade had been 
generally augmenting taxes, and rising tariff barriers and more in- 
tense economic rivalries in backward areas were developing concern 
for the future in certain commercial circles. There was not, how- 
ever, sufficient misery or fear to provide soil for widespread accept- 
ance of radical doctrines until war itself had produced them. After 
three years of war, Wilsonian self-determination and Leninist com- 
munism gained widespread acceptance. 

The primary causes for the war were political: the Austrian 
anxiety to preserve itself in the face of Yugoslav propaganda, the 
Russian fear of declining prestige in the other Slavic countries, the 
French hope to recover Alsace-Lorraine, and the German and British 
fear for the balance of power. Prussian military efficiency displayed 
in the Bismarckian wars and cultivated since, loss of prestige by the 
central alliance in the Moroccan crises, and political disorders in 
France and the British Empire encouraged Germany to support the 
Austrian initiative. 

The legal grounds in the early declarations of war emphasized de- 
fense against acts of aggression and assistance to enemies, violations 
of guaranties, and reasons of state. The later declarations referred 
to principles of justice, humanity, democracy, and international law. 
International law, except in the case of neutralized Belgium, im- 
posed at this time no legal limits on the competence of states to ini- 
tiate war, but the Hague Convention of 1907 required a statement of 
reason, and those given indicated the popular notion of just war pre- 
vailing at the time .*3 

Different as were many of the circumstances, each of these six 
great wars, scattered over thirteen hundred years, exhibit idealistic, 
psychological, political, and juridical causes. It appears that in 
these varying conditions of civilization individuals and masses have 
been moved to war (i) because of enthusiasm for ideals expressed in 

=3 Bernadotte Schmitt, The Coming of the War: 1^14 (New York, 1930); Sidney B. 
Fay, The Origins of the World War (New York, 1928). For texts of declarations of war 
see United States Naval War College, International Law Documents, igiy (Washington, 
1918). 
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the impersonal symbols of a religion, a nation, an empire, a civiliza- 
tion, or humanity, the blessings of which it is thought may be se- 
cured or spread by coercion of the recalcitrant; or (2) because of the 
hope to escape from conditions which they find unsatisfactory, in- 
convenient, perplexing, unprofitable, intolerable, dangerous, or 
merely boring. Conditions of this kind have produced unrest and 
have facilitated the acceptance of ideals and violent methods for 
achieving them. Governments and organized factions have initiated 
war (3) because in a particular situation war appeared to them a 
necessary or convenient means to carry out a foreign policy; to estab- 
lish, maintain, or expand the power of a government, party, or class 
within the state; to maintain or expand the power of the state in 
relation to other states; or to reorganize the community of nations; 
or (4) because incidents have occurred or circumstances have arisen 
which they thought violated law and impaired rights and for which 
war was the normal or expected remedy according to the jural 
standards of the time.^^ 

2. OPINIONS ON THE CAUSES OF WAR 
The phrase causes of war’’ has been used in many senses. Writ- 
ers have declared the cause of World War I to have been the Russian 
or the German mobilization; the Austrian ultimatum; the Sarajevo 
assassination; the aims and ambitions of the Kaiser, Poincare, Izvol- 
sky, Berchtold, or someone else; the desire of France to recover 
Alsace-Lorraine or of Austria to dominate the Balkans; the European 
system of alliances; the activities of the munition-makers, the inter- 
national bankers, or the diplomats; the lack of an adequate European 
political order; armament rivalries; colonial rivalries; commercial 
policies; the sentiment of nationality; the concept of sovereignty; the 
struggle for existence; the tendency of nations to expand; the un- 

These four types of causes of war may be classihed according to their relative ob- 
jectivity, concreteness, and historicity. Political and juridical causes are more objective 
than ideal and psychological causes because they develop from more completely insti- 
tutionalized social patterns. Psychological and political causes are more concrete than 
ideal and juridical causes because they emphasize circumstances of the immediate time, 
place, and leadership rather than propositions deemed to have a wide validity. Psy- 
chological and juridical causes emphasize circumstances and conditions developed from 
the past while idealistic and political causes emphasize purposes and objectives of the 
future. See above, n. 15. 
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equal distribution of population, of resources, or of planes of living; 
the law of diminishing returns; the value of war as an instrument of 
national solidarity or as an instrument of national policy; ethnocen- 
trism or group egotism; the failure of the human spirit; and many 
others.^5 

To some a cause of war is an event, condition, act, or personality 
involved only in a particular war; to others it is a general proposi- 
tion applicable to many wars. To some it is a class of human mo- 
tives, ideals, or values; to others it is a class of impersonal forces, 
conditions, processes, patterns, or relations. To some it is the en- 
trance or injection of a disturbing factor into a stable situation; to 
others it is the lack of essential conditions of stability in the situa- 
tion itself or the human failure to realize potentialities. These dif- 
ferences of opinion reflect different meanings of the word “cause.” 
The three sentences, respectively, contrast causes of war in the his- 
toric and scientific senses, in the practical and scientific senses, and 
in the historic and practical senses. 

In the scientific sense the cause of the changes in any variable is a 
change in any other variable in a proposition stating the relations of 

Most of the concrete causes are discussed in a series of articles on “Assessing 
Blame for the World War” {New York Times Current History, May and June, 1924, re- 
printed in H. E. Barnes, In Quest of Truth and Justice [Chicago, 1928], pp. 84 ff.); see 
also n. 23 above. Most of the abstract causes are referred to in Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War, Findings (Washington, 1925), pp. 1-2, and other articles reprinted in 
Julia E. Johnson (ed.), Selected Articles on War — Cause and Cure (New York, 1926), pp. 
117 ff., 139 ff. 

See above, Vol. I, chap, ii, sec. 3. The term ‘^causes of war” refers in this study to 
“efficient causes” which precede the outbreak of war. Confusion often arises because of 
the failure to distinguish such causes from “final causes” or purposes which may de- 
velop during the course of war. The efficient causes of a war are sometimes erroneously 
supposed to determine the purposes or war aims of the belligerents, and the purposes 
of the belligerents are sometimes erroneously supposed to have been the efficient causes 
of the war. The purposes of a belligerent, if formulated as an ideal, policy, or grievance 
before the war begins, may be an efficient cause of the war. It may happen, however, 
that the purposes of the belligerents have not been so formulated and exercise very little 
influence on the outbreak of war. Furthermore, the purposes of belligerents may change 
greatly during the course of the war. The purposes of the belligerents, particularly of 
the victor, are, however, of importance in understanding the peace after the war. A war 
usually gives the victor the opportunity to determine the shape of international relations 
for a time after the war; for how long a time depends on the wisdom with which this op- 
portunity is utilized. 
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all the factors in a process or equilibrium.’’ Sometimes the state- 
ment itself is elliptically spoken of as the cause of variations in any 
of its factors. Thus it is sometimes said that heavenly bodies and 
falling apples behave as they do because of the law of gravitation 
or that rent is paid because of the law of diminishing returns.’* A 
scientific statement usually asserts that if all factors can be ignored, 
except those observable, controllable, and presumptively measurable 
factors which it deals with as variables, parameters, or constants, a 
specified degree of change in any variable tends to be followed im- 
mediately or in a specified time by a specified degree of change in the 
other variables. 

In the historic sense a cause is any event or condition figuring in 
the description of the relevant antecedents of an effect. Such a de- 
scription is usually called a history and is confined to events within 
a time or space sufficiently near to the effect to be presumably re- 
lated to it. Proximity in time or space thus establishes a presump- 
tion of causal relation, though this presumption ought to be con- 
firmed by other evidence to avoid the post hoc fallacy. Evidence may 
indicate that proximate events were unrelated, and it may also indi- 
cate the transmission of influence from remote times and distant 
places.’^ 

In the practical sense a cause is any controllable element in the 
statement of the origin, treatment, solution, or meaning of a problem 
or situation. Such statements in medicine are called diagnoses, 
prognoses, prophylaxes, or treatments, and in social affairs, reports, 

=7 See above, Vol. I, chap, ii, secs. 4 and 5; chap, xvi; below, Appen. XXV. 

More accurate statements of these two propositions might be worded: “because 
motion has a relation to the masses of and the distance between bodies” and “because 
rent has a relation to the demand for land which arises because successive applications 
of capital and labor to a given piece of land yield a diminishing return.” 

“9 See Vol. I, chap. hi. The law considers direct and not remote causes in attributing 
responsibility, but “it is not merely distance of place or of causation that renders a 
cause remote. The cause nearest in order of causation, which is adequate without any 
efficient concurring cause to produce the result, may be considered the direct cause” 
(J. Bouvier, “Causa Proxima,” A Law Dictionary [Philadelphia, 1872], I, 247, citing 
Thomas, J., 4 Gray, Mass. 412; Bacon, Max. Reg. i; Story, J., 14 Pet. 99). The legal 
sense of causation resembles the practical rather than the historical sense of the term 
because causes are selected in legal proceedings to impute responsibility rather than 
to explain happenings (see below, nn. 50 and 52). 
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interpretations, programs, policies, or plans. Such statements of 
social problems usually emphasize the human actions responsible for 
the situation and the human actions deemed to be the most effective 
for realizing desired ends in the circumstances of the time and place 
where the statement is made.^® 

It will be observed that in none of these cases is the word "'cause” 
used as something which exists in phenomena but as something 
which exists in statements or propositions about phenomena. If one 
is convinced that a proposition is true,^^ he means that he is con- 

3 ® See beloWj chap, xxxviii. Practical causation assumes evaluation, that is, a dis- 
tinction between events or conditions which are pathological, undesirable, illegal, or 
immoral and those which are healthy, satisfactory, legal, or righteous. See G. K. K. 
Link, “The Role of Genetics in Etiological Pathology,” Quarterly Review of Biology, 
VIII (June, 1932), 127 ff,; above, Vol I, Appen. IV, n. 4. Stephen Taylor, a Voice in 
the Wilderness (^^Grains and Scruples,” Lancet, CCXXXV [1938], 909 ff.), treats war as 
a pathological condition of society. He presents the clinical picture, etiology, prognosis, 
prophylaxis, and treatment of this condition. 

Conviction of the truth of a proposition should arise from consideration of the 
cogency of the evidence supporting the proposition, the clarity of the definition of its 
terms, the reliability of its sources, and the persuasiveness of its assumptions. The words 
“evidence,” “definition,” “source,” and “assumption” have been confused with the 
word “cause,” partly because of Aristotle^s association of material, formal, first, and 
final causes with efl&cient causes. The latter is the sense in which the word is used here. 
“Evidence” refers to experiences or the records or testimony concerning experiences 
(observations, feelings, experiments) of the past which induce the belief that a proposi- 
tion is true. “Definition” refers to the meaning of a word in a particular connection, 
that is, to the precise delimitation of a term. “Source” refers to the writing or document 
which first established the truth of a proposition to the satisfaction of a given society or 
discipline. Darwin’s Origin of Species is in this sense the source of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion and Newton’s Principia of the law of gravitation. In law the word “source” usually 
refers to a class of written materials considered by the profession as credentials to the 
validity of a legal proposition, such as statutes, judicial precedents, treaties, custom, 
juristic writing, etc. “Assumption,” or basis, refers to the axioms or postulates which 
persuade a given mind or society that the evidence demonstrates the truth of a proposi- 
tion. In this sense the continuity of nature is the basis for most scientific laws, common 
sense is the basis for most historical laws, and general consent is today the basis of most 
practical and jural laws. In a broad sense the basis of a proposition is the sanction of its 
validity. As the sanction of geometry is the self-evident character of its axioms and 
postulates resting on the continuity of nature, so the sanction of jural law is the general 
belief that its basis — ^whether general consent, divine right, or natural law — gives assur- 
ance that the institutions of the society will have power to enforce the rules and orders 
legally promulgated. The fact that general consent is the basis for many propositions 
about society, and that this may be affected by the form in which the evidence and 
sources of the proposition and the definition of its terms are presented to the public, 
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vinced that the proposition accurately describes the phenomena. 
Consequently, if the truth of a proposition has been established, then 
the word “cause’’ can be considered either a term of the proposition 
or a phenomenon designated by the term. While superficially the 
scientific, historic, and practical senses of the word “cause” appear 
to be very different, fundamentally they are merely different ap- 
proaches to the same concept. A cause of an entity, an event, or a 
condition is a term of a true proposition capable of explaining, pre- 
dicting, or controlling its existence or changes.^"* 

a) Scientific causes of war, — Scientists, in searching for the causes 
of phenomena, assume that the universal and the particular are 
aspects of one reality. They attempt to classify, combine, or analyze 
particular events into general concepts or ideas which represent 
measurable, controllable, repeatable, and observable phenomena 
capable of being treated as variables or constants in a formula.^^ 

While scientists realize that there are events in any field of study 
which have not yet been included in classes which can be precisely 
defined or measured, they are reluctant to believe that any factors 
are permanently “vague” and “imponderable” — a belief frequently 
held by practical men, historians, and poets. dealing with war, 
scientists prefer concepts such as military forces, public opinion, at- 

I 

means that the truth of propositions in the social field may be influenced by propaganda. 
The distinction between tlie definition, the basis, the sources, the evidences, and the 
causes of international law are often discussed by writers on that subject. See L. Oppen- 
heim, International Law (5th ed.; London, 1937), Vol. I, secs, i, 5, ii, 15; A. S. Hershey, 
The Essentials of International Public Law and Organization (New York, 1927), chap. ii. 

In saying that “the cause of a certain effect is the totality of conditions that is 
sufficient to produce it,” Abraham Wolf (“Causality,” Encyclopaedia Britannica [14th 
ed.], V, 63) uses the term “cause” as equivalent to “total cause.” Usage permits partial 
causes, conditions, or factors contributing to an effect to be referred to as causes of the 
effect, or even as the cause of the effect under circumstances which permit other factors 
in the total causation to be ignored. Strictly speaking, a factor contributing to or ac- 
counting for an effect is not its cause. The cause is the factor in relation to others, in- 
cluding the effect. Since relations are manifested in language rather than in phenomena, 
a cause should be thought of as a term in a proposition rather than as a factor in a situa- 
tion, although, if the proposition is true, the two are equivalent. 

33 See Appen. XXV below. 

34 Bismarck spoke of the importance of imponderables in politics. Historians recog- 
nize the important role of contingency in human affairs (Vol. I, Appen. IV, n. 8 , above). 
Poets emphasize the significance of potentialities (chap, xxxviii, sec. i, below). 
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titudes, population, and international trade, which have been meas- 
ured, even though crudely, or concepts such as jurisdiction, arbitra- 
tion, war, aggression, and right, which have a precise meaning in 
a body of law, rather than such concepts as personal influence, 
civilizing mission, imperialism, accidental events, and social poten- 
tialities, which have neither of these characteristics. They prefer 
concepts which denote things which can be manipulated and experi- 
mented with, though this is often difficult in the social sciences,. 
They prefer concepts which represent series of events that appear 
continuously or in regular cycles or oscillations in history, so that 
interpolation or extrapolation is possible where data are lacking. 
They prefer concepts which represent classes of facts that are abun- 
dant in the records or in the contemporary world, so that the proper- 
ties of these classes can be verified by the use of historical sources or 
observation.^^ 

The scientifically minded have attempted to describe the normal 
functioning of the forces, interests, controls, and motives involved in 
international relations and to formulate abstract propositions relat- 
ing, respectively, to the balance of power, to international law, to 
international organization, and to public opinion. While they have 
sometimes included war as a periodic recurrence in such normal 
functioning, they have usually attributed war to the high degree of 
ummeasurability, uncontrollability, incompleteness, or uncertainty 

“If language is taken into account, then we can distinguish science from other 
phases of human activity by agreeing that science shall deal only with events that are 
accessible in their time and place to any and all observers (strict behaviorism) or only 
with events that are placed in co-ordinates of time and space {mechanism), or that science 
shall employ only such initial statements and predictions as lead to definite handling 
operations {operationalism), or only terms such as are derivable by rigid definition from 
a set of everyday terms concerning physical happenings (physicalism) . These several 
formulations, independently reached by different scientists, all lead to the same delimi- 
tation, and this delimitation does not restrict the subject matter of science but rather 
characterizes its method’^ (Leonard Bloomfield, Linguistic Aspects of Science [“Inter- 
national Encyclopedia of Unified Science,” Vol. I, No. 4], p. 13). See also above, Vol. I, 
chap, ii, n. 20. 

See, e.g., David Hume, “Of the Balance of Bower” (ist ed., 1751), in Philosophical 
Works (Boston, 1854), III, 364 ff.; Christian Wolff, Jus genium methoda scientifica per- 
tractatum (ist ed., 1749; Oxford, 1934); Immanuel Kant, Eternal Peace (ist ed., 1795; 
Boston, 1914); L. F. Richardson, Generalized Foreign Politics (“British Journal of Psy- 
chology: Monograph Series,” Vol. XXIII [Cambridge, 1934]). 
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of the factors which they have studied. Thus they have attributed 
war (i) to the difficulty of maintaining stable equilibrium among the 
uncertain and fluctuating political and military forces within the 
state system (2) to the inadequacy of its sources and sanctions 
continually to keep international law an effective analysis of the 
changing interests of states and the changing values of humanity 
(3) to the difficulty of so organizing political power that it can main- 
tain internal order in a society not in relation to other societies ex- 
ternal to itself and (4) to the difficulty of making peace a more im- 
portant symbol in world public opinion than particular symbols 
which may locally, temporarily, or generally favor war.^*^ In short, 
scientific investigators, giving due consideration to both the historic 
inertia and the inventive genius of mankind, have tended to attrib- 
ute war to immaturities in social knowledge and control, as one 
might attribute epidemics to insufficient medical knowledge or to in- 
adequate public health services.^^ 

37 C. J. Friedrich, Foreign Policy in the Making (New York, 1938), pp. 130 ff.; H. D. 
Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity (New York, 1935), pp- 57 ff* See below, 
chap. XX. 

3® Sir J. F. Williams, International Change and International Peace (Oxford, 1932); 
H. Lauterpacht, The Function of Law in the International Community (Oxford, 1933); 
J. F. Dulles, War, Peace and Change (New York, 1939), PP* 29 ff.; Sterling E. Edmunds, 
The Lawless Law of Nations (Washington, 1925), pp. 3 ff.; Q. Wright, “International 
Law and the World Order,” in W. H. C. Laves (ed.), The Foundations of a More Stable 
World Order (Chicago, 1941), pp. 107 ff. See below, chap, xxiii. 

39 Lasswell, op. cit., p. 239; A. Maurois, The Next Chapter: The War against the 
Moon (London, 1927). See below, chap. xxvi. 

40 Norman Angell, The Unseen Assassins (London, 1937). See below, chap. xxx. 

41 J. J. Rousseau was convinced that the application of reason could produce peace 
(“Extrait du projet de paix perpetuelle,” in W. E. Darby [ed.], International Tribunals 
[London, 1904], pp. 104 ff.; see above, Vol. I, Appen. Ill, n. 42). Kant believed that 
political improvement was only possible by the application of reason {op. cit., p. 7) and 
that reason could only be applied to world-politics if statesmen followed the maxim, 
which to save their dignity they should keep secret, that “the maxims of the philoso- 
phers regarding the conditions of the possibility of a public peace shall be taken into 
consideration by the States that are armed for war” {ibid., p. 100). See also W. E. Rap- 
pard. The Quest for Peace (Cambridge, Mass., 1940), pp. 497 ff*; I* W. Howerth, “Causes 
of War,” Scientific Monthly, II (February, 1926), 118 ff.; Knight Dunlap, “The Causes 
and the Prevention of War,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXXV 
(October, 1940), 479 ff. Scientific investigations of war have usually recognized the 
complexity of its causes and have seldom attributed war to a single cause as medical 
science sometimes attributes an illness to a specific germ. See below, n. 53. 
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b) Historical causes of war . — ^Historians assume that the future is 
a development of the past which includes, however, forward-looking 
intentions and aspirations. They attempt to classify events into 
ideas which represent commonly observed processes of change and 
development. Because of the common experience of small inci- 
dents releasing stored forces — the match and the fuse — they fre- 
quently distinguish the occasion from the causes of war.'*^ Because 
people ordinarily think they are familiar with biological evolution, 
with psychological and sociological processes, with economic, politi- 
cal, and religious interests, historians have customarily classified the 
causes of war under such headings. 

This method may be illustrated by the causes of the Franco- 
Prussian War set forth in Ploetz’s Manual of Universal History.^^ 
These are divided into- “immediate causes,” “special causes,” and 
“general causes.” The first were said to be certain events which 
shortly preceded the war, including the election of the prince of 
Hohenzollern to the throne of Spain, the French demand that the 
Prussian king should never again permit the candidacy of the prince 
for the Spanish crown, and the Ems telegram from Bismarck an- 
nouncing the king’s refusal. The special causes were said to be the 
internal troubles of the French government, the controversy con- 
cerning French compensation for the Prussian aggrandizement of 
1866, and the news of new German infantry weapons threatening the 
superiority of the French chassepot. The general causes were stated 
to be the French idea of natural frontiers as including the left bank 
of the Rhine and the long struggle of the German nation for unifica- 
tion, together with the French anxiety over it. 

Historians have thus sought to demonstrate causes by drawing 

Above, Vol. I, Appen. IV, sec. 3. 

W. E. H. Lecky, A History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe (London, 1870), II, 227; John Bakeless, The Origin of the Next War (New York, 
1926), pp. 20 ff. They also distinguish the causes from the purposes of war (see above, 
n. 26). 

E. Barnes, The Genesis of the World War (New York, 1926), chap, i; Lecky, 
op. ciL; Conference on the Cause and Cure of War, op. cit. 

Karl Ploetz, Manual of Universal History (Boston, 1915), p, 513. 
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from a detailed knowledge of the antecedents of a particular war 
events, circumstances, and conditions which can be related to tiie 
war by practical, political, and juristic commonplaces about human 
motives, impulses, and intentions. When they have written of the 
causes of war in a more general way, they have meant simply a 
classification of the causes of the particular wars in a given period of 
history.'*® Thus certain of the causes of the Franco-Prussian War 
have been described by such words as “aggressive policies,” “changes 
in military techniques,” “domestic difficulties,” “unsettled con- 
troversies,” “dynastic claims,” “aspirations for national unifica- 
tion,” “historic rivalries,” and “insulting communications.” Even 
broader generalizations have been made classifying the causes of war 
in the Western world as political, juristic, idealistic, and psycho- 
logical.'*’ 

When generalization has reached this stage, the result is not un- 
like the scientific approach, for such words as “an ideal,” “a psycho- 
logical attitude,” “a policy,” or “a law” represent concepts which, 
though limited by the historian to a historic epoch, are universals 
which may be manifested in varying degrees in all times and places. 
They are, in fact, variables susceptible, in theory, to mathematical 
treatment, however difficult it may be practically to measure their 
variatibns. 

c) Practical causes of war : — Practical politicians, publicists, and 
jurists assume that changes result from free wills operating in an en- 
vironment. They attempt to classify events according to the mo- 

Above, Vol. I, Appen. IV; below, Vol. II, chap, xviii, sec. i. 

*'7 Above, nn. 15 and 24. This classification of the causes of war may be compared to 
the classification of the influence upon the frequency and magnitude of war of the de- 
velopment of civilization, discussed in Vol. I, chap. xv. The fluctuations in the character 
of war were there related (i) to the development by the states in a balance-of-power sys- 
tem, of political, economic, social, and other contacts with outside communities (sec. 26) ; 
(2) to the failure of legal and political centralization or decentralization among a group 
of states to keep pace with increases or decreases in their economic, social, or other con- 
tacts (sec. 2a ) ; (3) to the tendency with the advance of a civilization for ideals, indicated 
by the pretexts for war, to become inconsistent with the actual motives or reasons for 
war (sec. 2d ) ; and (4) to the variations in the intensity, homogeneity, and localization 
of pacifism and militarism in response to changes in the destructiveness of war (sec. 
2 e). 
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tives and purposes from which they seem to proceed/* Their as- 
sumptions have thus resembled those of the historians, though they 
have formulated their problems toward practical ends and have often 
excluded events and impersonal forces which the historian frequent- 
ly considers. Because men like to rationalize their actions, publicists 
have often distinguished the pretexts from the causes of war.'*’ Be- 
cause they recognize that no free will ever really acts without ante- 
cedents, and therefore the origin of a series of causal events has to be 
determined arbitrarily, they have distinguished proximate from re- 
mote causes.®’ While they have sometimes attributed wars to the 
failure of society to adopt particular reforms or to modify certain 
conditions,®^ they have usually distinguished causes attributable to 
a responsible person from impersonal conditions and potential re- 
forms, ®“ In the same way physicians more frequently attribute an 
illness to a germ rather than to the susceptibility of the patient be- 
cause of a run-down condition or to his failure to take preventive or 
remedial precautions.®® 

Practical men have, then, usually thought of war as a manifesta- 
tion of human nature with its complex of ambitions, desires, pur- 
poses, animosities, aspirations, and irrationalities.®® They have in- 
sisted that the degree of consciousness or responsibility to be at- 
tributed to such manifestations is an important factor in devising 
measures for dealing with the problem. Classification of human 

48 The poets and idealists have had a similar point of view but have emphasized the 
potentialities rather than the actualities of human nature (see above, n. 34, and Vol. I, 
chap, iii, sec. i). 

49 See E. de Vattel, The Law of Nations (Washington, 1916), Vol. Ill, chap, iii, sec. 
32, who also distinguishes “justif3dng grounds” from “motives” for war {^ihid,, sec. 25). 
See also H. W. HaUeck, International Law (4th ed,; London, 1908), chap. xv. 

so Above, n. 29. 

51 Q. Wright, “The Outlawry of War,” American Journal of International Law, XIX 
(January, 1925), 76 ff. 

52 In mathematical terms a cause is a variable, a condition a constant, and a reform 
a parameter. 

53 This tendency has existed only since Pasteur; Claude Bernard took a more general 
view of the cause of disease; see also Link, op. cit. 

S 4 ln legal pleading the word “cause” means the motives or reasons for an act 
(Bouvier, op. cit). 
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motives from this point of view is familiar in law^^ and economics. 
Publicists have often distinguished necessary, customary, rational, 
and capricious acts in the causation of war.” They suggest that 
wars arise in the following situations : (i) Men and governments find 
themselves in situations where they must fight or cease to exist, and 
so they fight from necessity (2) Men and governments have a cus- 
tom of fighting in the presence of certain stimulae, and so in appro- 
priate situations they fight (3) Men or governments want some- 
thing — ^wealth, power, social solidarity — and, if the device of war is 
known to them and other means have failed, they use war as a means 

ss See J. W. Salmond, Jurispnidence (London, 1902), chap, xviii, for legal distinction 
of intention, motive, malice, negligence, etc. 

See “Economic Incentives,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. Z. Clark Dickin- 
son (“The Relation of Recent Psychological Developments to Economic Theory,” 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, XXXIII [May, 1929], 394 fi.) criticizes the familiar 
pleasure-pain classification of economic motives. 

57 See Vattel, op. cit., chap, iii; Oppenheim, op. ciL, Vol. II, sec. 62. Necessary and 
customary causes of war are usually considered just, while capricious or emotional causes 
are considered unjust. Rational causes may be just or unjust, according to the title to 
the interest served. War to reacquire a state’s own territory may be just, while war to 
acquire another state’s territory may be unjust. 

58 Military and sociological writers who emphasize the international struggle for ex- 
istence and economists who emphasize overpopulation and the scarcity of resources as 
a cause of war take this position. See Friedrich Bernhardi, On War of Today (London, 
1912); L. Gumplowicz, Der Rassenkampf (Jnxishmckj 1909); F. C. Wright, Population 
and Peace (Paris: International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, 1939); E. Van 
Dyke Robinson, “War and Economics,” Political Science Quarterly, XV (December, 
1900), 582 

This point of view is less characteristic of practical writers than of anthropologists, 
who find the causes of primitive warfare to be determined by the customs of the par- 
ticular tribe (Mead, op, cit.; W. Lloyd Warner, “Murngin Warfare,” Oceania, I (Janu- 
ary, 1931], 417 ff.; cf. above, Vol. I, chap, vi, n. 18). Practical writers, however, while 
believing that war ought to be fought for rational objectives, sometimes consider that 
among average men both its initiation and its methods are often guided only by cus- 
tom (Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, The Reformation of War [New York, 1923], Prologue). 
A. M. Carr-Saunders believes that war is neither a biological nor an economic necessity 
but arose from the instinct of pugnacity and developed into a custom. Among civilized 
peoples it is a mode of political action to achieve customary political ends {The Popula- 
tion Problem [Oxford, 1922], pp. 302-5). The Outlawry of War Movement was based 
on the assumption that war is an institution supported by custom (C. C. Morrison, 
The Outlawry of War [Chicago, 1927]), 



to get what they want/" (4) Men and governments feel like fighting 
because they are pugnacious, bored, the victims of frustrations or 
complexes, and accordingly they fight spontaneously for relief or re- 
laxation.®' 

Thus among each class of writers, whether the effort has been to 
construct a formula relating measurable factors, to narrate a com- 
prehensible process of change, or to describe the reactions by which 
the generally recognized human motives affect the environment, the 
process of generalizing from concrete events has developed similar 
categories. The historian, however, has usually kept closest to the 
events, and the scientists have been most bold in generalization, 
often resting to a considerable extent on the shoulders of the his- 
torian and the publicist, (i) Scientists, historians, and publicists 
have each generalized about material forces in the state system, 
though they have referred to them, respectively, as the balance of 
power, political factors, and necessity. (2) So also each has general- 
ized about ideological influences under the names of international 
law, juristic factors, and custom. (3) They have generalized con- 
cerning sociological structures, respectively, under the heads of in- 
ternational organization, idealism, and reason. (4) The reactions of 
personality have, finally, been generalized by the three classes of 
writers under the names of public opinion, psychological or economic 
factors, and caprice or emotion. 

Whether evidence is sought in the study of wars themselves or in 

It is the usual assumption among military writers and publicists that war is an 
instrument of national policy. General Carl von Clausewitz {On War [ist ed,, 1832; Lon- 
don, 1911], I, 121; in, 121) called war “a continuation of political intercourse with a 
mixture of other means/' G. Lowes Dickinson {War: Its Nature, Cause and Cure [New 
York, 1923], p. so) writes: “All states, in all their wars, have always had a double ob- 
ject: on the one hand, to keep what they have got; on the other, to take more. This, 
and this only, is the cause of all wars, other than civil wars." “Between two groups that 
want to make inconsistent kinds of worlds, I see no remedy except force” (Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes [February i, 1920], in N. D. Howe [ed.], Ilolmes-PoUock Let- 
ters, II [Cambridge, Mass., 1941], 36). See above, Vol. I, chap, x, sec. i. 

The opinion that pugnacity is a human trait is widespread, though opinions differ 
as to how easily it may be stimulated. See John Carter, Man Is War (New York, 1926 ) ; 
Bertrand Russell, Why Men Fight (New York, 1930), pp. 5 ff.; G. Lowes Dickinson, op. 

P- 57; above, Vol I, chap. xi. 
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the study of competent generalizations about war, the same classifi- 
cation of the causes of war is suggested. War has politico-techno- 
logical, juro-ideological, socio-religious, and psycho-economic causes. 
The following sections of this part of the study conform to this classi- 
fication. They assume, respectively, that the belligerents are powers 
which become involved in war in the process of organizing political 
and lAaterial forces in ever larger areas, that they are states which 
became involved in war in the attempt to realize more complete 
legal and ideological unity, that they are nations which became in- 
volved in war in the effort to augment the influence of particular 
political, social, and religious symbols, and that they are peoples which 
become involved in war through behaving according to prevailing 
psychological and economic patterns. These four points of view em- 
phasize, respectively, the technique, the law, the functions, and the 
drives of war.^'^ 


Above, Vol. I, chap, ii, sec, 5. 




B. GOVERNMENTS AND THE STRUGGLE 
FOR POWER 




CHAPTER XX 


THE BALANCE OF POWER 

I. MEANING OE THE BALANCE OF POWER 

^MONG the hypotheses suggested to explain the recurrence 
of war is the difficulty of maintaining a stable equilibrium 
among the uncertain and fluctuating political and military 
forces within the system of states.’^ The phrase ‘‘balance of power^^ 
has sometimes designated the achievement and sometimes the effort 
to achieve that difficult task. In the static sense a balance of power 
is the condition which accounts for the continued coexistence of in- 
dependent governments in contact with one another. In the dynam- 
ic sense balance of power characterizes the policies adopted by gov- 
ernments to maintain that condition.® 

The term “balance of power” implies that changes in relative po- 
litical power can be observed and measured. In the rough calcula- 
tions of world-politics transfer of territory has been the most impor- 
tant evidence of changes in political power, just as in business 
changes in wealth have been the important evidence of changes in 
economic power. This is partly because territory with its potential- 
ities in relation to population, taxation, resources, and strategy 
usually adds to military power, but even more because the value of 
territory has been accepted in the international mores and conse- 
quently the fact of acquisition gives evidence of the power to acquhe 
not only territory but anything else, while the fact of cession gives 
evidence to the contrary.^ 

* See above, chap, xix, sec. ia. 

“ “Balance of power .... means such a ‘just equilibrium' in power among the mem- 
bers of the Family of Nations as will prevent any one of them from becoming sufficiently 
strong to enforce its will upon the others" (Sidney B. Fay, “Balance of Power," Ency- 
clopaedia of the Social Sciences) . See also Carl J. Friedrich, Foreign Policy in the M,aking 
(New York, 1938'), pp. 117 ff.; Frederick L. Schuman, International Politics (2d ed.; 
New York, 1937), pp. 44 ff.; A. F. Kovacs, “The Development of the Principle of the 
Balance of Power" (manuscript for Causes of War Study, University of Chicago, 1932); 
see above, Vol. I, chap, xiv, sec. id. 

3 Friedrich {op. cit., p. 120) presents a simple diagram of the conception. Fay {op. 
cit.) discusses territory, armaments, population, economic expansion, colonies, and gov- 
erning personalities as the important elements in the equilibrium. 
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The term is based on the assumption that governments have a 
tendency to struggle both for increase of power and for self-preserva- 
tion. Only if the latter tendency checks the first will all the govern- 
ments continue to be independent. Whenever one increases its rela- 
tive power, its capacity to increase it further will be enhanced. As a 
consequence, any departure from equilibrium tends to initiate an ac- 
celerating process of conquest.^ 

4 This has been long known but not always acted upon. Demosthenes said in his 
First Olyntkiac: ‘T wonder if any one of you in this audience watches and notes the steps 
by which Philip, weak at first, has grown so powerful. First he seized Amphipolis, next 
Pydna, then Potidaea, after that Methone, lastly he invaded Thessaly. Then having 
settled Pherae, Pagasae, Magnesia, and the rest of that country to suit his purposes, off 
he went to Thrace, and there, after evicting some of the chiefs and installing others, he 
fell sick. On his recovery, he did not relapse into inactivity, but instantly assailed 

Olynthos If he takes Olynthos, who is to prevent his marching hither? .... Tut, 

my friend,’ cries someone, ‘he will not wish to attack us.’ Nay, it would be a crowning 
absurdity if, having the power, he should lack the will to carry out the threat which to- 
day he utters at the risk of his reputation for sanity. It is the duty of all of you to grasp 
the significance of these facts, and to send out ^n expedition that shall thrust back the 
war into Macedon” (quoted by Frederick H. Cramer, “Demosthenes Redivivus,” For- 
eign Afairsy XrX [April, 1941], 536-38). See also E. A. Freeman, History of Federal Gov- 
ernment (London, 1893), p. 149. Polybius wrote: “Now Hiero, of Syracuse, had during 
this war been all along exceedingly anxious to do everything which the Carthaginians 
asked him; and at this point of it was more forward to do so than ever, from a conviction 
that it was for his interest, with a view alike to his own sovereignty and to his friendship 
with Rome, that Carthage should not perish, and so leave the superior power to work its 
own will without resistance. And his reasoning was entirely sound and prudent. It is 
never right to permit such a state of things; nor to help anyone to build up so preponder- 
ating a power as to make resistance to it impossible, however just the cause” {Histories 
i. 83). Lord Halifax, British foreign minister, said on January 21, 1940: “The instinct 
of our people has always throughout their history driven them to resist attempts by any 
one nation to make itself master of Europe; they have always seen in any such attempt 

a threat both to their own existence and to the general cause of liberty in Europe 

If the British people have been right, as they have before, in resisting domination by 
any one Power in Europe, they are doubly so right today” (Geneva Research Centre, 
Official Statements of War and Feace Aims, 1 [December, 1940], 18). Frederick S. Dunn 
considers this attitude inevitable under conditions of world anarchy : “All proposals for 
changes in the status quo, regardless of the grounds on which they are based, are bound 
to be assessed first and foremost in terms of their effect upon the power relationships of 
the nations concerned. Any proposed change which would noticeably alter the existing 
power ratio to the disadvantage of any state is fairly certain to be resisted tenacious- 
ly, regardless of the justice of the claim or of its bearing upon the general welfare of the 
community. This point cannot be emphasized too strongly. So long as the notion of 
self-help persists, no nation will willingly agree to a change which will impair its ability 
to defend its position in a clash with other states” {Peaceful Change [New York, 1937], 
p. 12). See below, chap, xxvii, n. 16. 
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Evidence that a static balance of power has ceased to exist is at 
hand when certain governments begin to disappear or to lose terri- 
tory and others to increase in territory, a process which may con- 
tinue until only one government survives with the others inside it, 
as illustrated by the Macedonian and Roman empires of the ancient 
world. Using the term in this sense, Oppenheim writes: 

A law of nations can exist only if there be an equilibrium, a balance of power, 
between the members of the family of nations. If the powers cannot keep one 
another in check, no rules of law will have any force, since an over-powerful 
state will naturally try to act according to discretion and disobey the law. As 
there is not, and never can be, a central political authority above the sovereign 
states that could enforce the rules of the law of nations, a balance of power must 
prevent any member of the family of nations from becoming omnipotent. The 
history of the time of Louis XIV and Napoleon I shows clearly the soundness of 
this principle. And this principle is particularly of importance in time of war. 
As long as only minor powers, or a few of the great powers, are at war, the fear of 
the belligerents that neutral states might intervene can, and to a great extent 
does, prevent them from violating fundamental rules of international law con- 
cerning warfare and the relations between belligerents and neutrals. But 
when, as during the World War, the great powers are divided into two camps • 
which are at war, and the neutral states represent only a negligible body, there 
is no force which could restrain the belligerents, and compel them to conduct 
their warfare within the boundary lines of international law. The existence of 
the League of Nations makes a balance of power not less, but all the more neces- 
sary, because an omnipotent state could disregard the League of Nations.^ 

Oppenheim assumed that the power of international law and or- 
ganization must always be less than the military power of sovereign 
states, and consequently only if national military forces are in stable 
equilibrium can the other two exist. On this assumption discussions 
of the balance of power have usually ignored considerations of law, 

sL. Oppenheim, International Lawy R. F. Roxburgh (ed.) (3d ed.; London, 1920), 
Vol. I, sec. 51; see also ibid.^ sec. 136, and The Future of International Law (London, 
1921), p. 21. Before his death in 1919, Oppenheim had somewhat modified the opinion 
expressed in the third sentence of the quoted passage. He favored a universal League 
of Nations, from which states could not withdraw, *Ho organize the hitherto unorganized 
community of nations”; “to coerce by force” a recalcitrant member “to submit to the 
decisions of the League and to fulfil its duties” {ibid,, secs. 167^, s; above, chap, xxvi, 
n. 40) ; and “to provide a sanction for the enforcement” of rules preventing the outbreak 
of war {The League of Nations and Its Problems [London, 1919], p. 23). The editor of 
the fifth edition (H. Lauterpacht) omitted the quoted passage. See H. Lauterpacht, 
“Oppenheim, Lassa,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, and J. B. Scott, “Introduc- 
tory Note” to Oppenheim, The Future of International Law. 
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social solidarity, and public opinion except as they bore upon the 
military power, immediate or potential, of the states involved in the 
system.^ 

Recent analyses of the concept of political power, however, cast 
doubt upon this assumption. Charles E. Merriam writes: 

The power does not lie in the guns, or the ships, or the walls of stone, or the 
lines of steel. Important as these are, the real political power lies in a definite 
common pattern of impulse. If the soldiers choose to disobey or even shoot 
their officers, if the guns are turned against the government, if the citizenry con- 
nives at disobedience of the law, and makes of it even a virtue, then authority is 
impotent and may drag its bearer down to doom.? 

To similar effect, Frank H. Knight, criticizing the application of 
physical analogies by Lord Russell, writes: 

In one aspect power is a phenomenon of a choosing mind acting in a physical 
world. But the meaningful effects of choice, or the exercise of power, are not 
physical. And what the choosing subject '^does” in a literal sense — which is al- 
ways to rearrange matter in space (using the energy of his own body) — is a very 
different thing from what he achieves or accomplishes (or intends!). The two 
exist in different universes of discourse. The achievement (or intention) is a 
realization of value [and consequently] the problem of power is an ethical prob- 
lem.* 

Whether direction of military forces gives an individual or institu- 
tion more ^^power” than does title to legal prerogatives or control of 
social symbols or influence upon public opinion depends upon his- 
torical circxunstances and upon the time interval considered.^ While 

® Above, n. 3. 

T Political Power (New York, 1934), pp. 7-8. See also Salvador de Madariaga, The 
WorWs Design (London, 1938), pp. 73 ff. 

® “Bertrand Russell on Power,” Ethics: An International Journal of Social^ Politicalj 
and Legal Philosophy, XLIX (April, 1939), 255, 258, reviewing Bertrand Russell, Power: 

New Analysis (New York, 1938). 

9 David Hume w rote: “As force is always on the side of the governed, the governors 
have nothing to support them but opinion.” Alexander Jiarniitoii said: “Opinion, 
whether well or iU founded is the governing principle of human affairs.” Abraham JU il- 
^olns aid: “He who moulds public sentiment goes deeper than he who enacts statutes or 
pronounces decisions.” H . D^ ^ JLassweff w rites to similar effect: “The ascendancy of the 
ruling few, the political 61 ite, depends upon the acceptance by the masses of a common 
body of symbols and practices” (quoted in Q. Wright [ed.j, Public Opinion and World 
Politics [Chicago, 1933], pp. 3, 4, and 189). “I repeat,” wrote Marbi a«;alli. “it is neces- 
sary for a prince to have the people friendly, otherwise he has no security” (The Prince, 
chap. ix). See also A. V. Dicey, Lectures on the Relation between Law and Public Opinion 
in England during the Nineteenth Century (New York, 1905). 
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in some historical periods international stability has depended upon 
a balance of military forces, at other times factors of a wholly 
dijfferent type may have been more important. While it may be 
true tha.t military unbalance has in all historic epochs constituted 
an immediate threat to international stability, at certain periods, 
perhaps in most, other factors have been more important in the long 

Any conception of stability, whether in civics, biology, sociology, 
or psychology, rests on some kind of equilibrium, but the nature of 
the factors in equilibrium may vary greatly Instead of an equilib- 
rium among armed forces measured in terms of military personnel, 
material, morale, and potential, there may be an equilibrium of legal 
'^checks and balances’’ among states, governments, departments, 
and officials. Legally defined powers, responsibilities, rights, and 
duties of any one of these entities may be used to prevent usurpa- 
tions by the others. There may also be an equilibrium among na- 
tions viewed as cultures, each realizing a unique complex of values 
expressed in creeds, codes, and customs. The social symbols and 
rituals which manifest the culture are maintained through the ac- 
tivities of numerous institutions interacting upon one another in in- 
tricate patterns. Finally, there may be an equilibrium of peoples, 
each a complex of conflicting, co-operating, or co-ordinated im- 
pulses, attitudes, opinions, and parties, the form of which depends 
eventually upon the normal balance in the drives of the individual 
personalities constituting the population. The most familiar exam- 

^0 Lasswell (in Wright [ed.], op. cit., p. 189) argues that “the rise of new symbols to 
eminence in the vocabulary of the masses” leading to “new bases of deference” and 
“new methods of recruiting the 61 ite” were “the turning-points in the history of politics.” 

Alfred E. Emerson (“Social Coordination and Superorganism,” American Midland 
Naturalist, XXI [January, 1939], 182) defines a biological individual in the broadest 
sense as “a living entity exhibiting a certain dynamic equilibrium and maintaining a 
relation of stability in time and space.” S. Wright (“Statistical Theory of Evolution,” 
Proceedings of the American Statistical Association, IQ32, p. 208) writes: “The conditions 
favorable to progressive evolution .... are a certain balance between conditions that 
make for genetic homogeneity and genetic heterogeneity.” Alfred Marshall {Principles 
of Economics [London, 1891], p. 383) writes: “Nearly all the chief problems of economics 
agree in this that they have a kernel of the same kind. This kernel is an inquiry as to 
the balancing of two opposed classes of motives, the forces of demand and supply.” 
See also J. M. Clark, “Statics and E'ncyclopaedia of the Social Sciences; see 

above, Vol. I, chap, xv, sec. 3. 
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pie of this type of equilibriiim is that of international trade among 
peoples separated from one another by moderate commercial bar- 
riers and each unified by a domestic economic equilibrium arising 
from individual calculations of marginal utilities in a moderately free 
market. In subsequent chapters of this book the relation of war to 
such legal, social, and psychological equilibriums will be considered, 
but in this section the usual analogy between political power and 
physical power (force moving at a certain speed) will be tentatively 
accepted. The term “balance of power’’ will imply an equilibrium 
among the great and small “powers” of the world, each power meas- 
ured primarily by armaments and military potential. 

When the term “balance of power” is used in the dynamic sense, 
some qualification to this method of measurement has usually been 
assumed. In this sense the term refers not to a condition of blind 
forces — as, for instance, the balance of inertia and gravitation which 
keeps members . of \the solar universe revolving in fixed relation to 
one another — but to a policy actively pursued by the member-gov- 
ernments of a political system to preserve equilibrium. The balance 
of power is not something that just happens but something that is 
actively willed and maintained/^ Thus policies of rearmament an^j 
disarmament, annexation and cession of territory, alliance and 
counter-alliance, intervention and nonintervention, are frequently 
said to be intended to preserve the balance of power. Canning said 
he called the new world into existence to redress the balance of the 
old.^^ Several treaties of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
declared in their preambles that they were made to preserve the 
balance of power.^^ The British Army General Act authorized forces 
to be raised by the Crown to preserve the balance of power.^^ 

Balance-of -power policies are sometimes pursued by single states, 

Friedrich {op. cit., p, 126) insists that there cannot be a balance of power without a 
balancer. 

^3 Speech in Parliament, December 12, 1826; A. B. Hart, The Monroe Doctrine (Bos- 
ton, 1916), p. 86. 

Treaty of Utrecht (Great Britain and Spain, July 13, 1713), Preamble; Treaty of 
Paris (May 30, 1814), Separate and Secret Article; Treaty of Constantinople (Great 
Britain, France, Turkey, March 12, 1854), Preamble; G. G. Wilson and G. F. Tucker, 
International Law (9th ed.; New York, 1935), pp. 86 if.; Travers Twiss, The Law of Na- 
tions (London, r86i), pp. 152 jff. 

^5 See Richard Cobden, Political Writings (London, 1867), I, 257. 
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sometimes by groups of states, and sometimes by all the states in 
concert or in combination. Some states have been said to make the 
balance of power the goal of their policy more than others. In some 
periods of history states have been influenced by the balance of pow- 
er more than in others. 

It is important to emphasize, however, that, whenever main- 
tenance of the balance of power becomes a guide to the policy of a 
government, that government is on the threshold of conceding that 
the stability of the community of states is an interest superior to its 
domestic interests. Doubtless it concedes this only because it be- 
lieves that stability is a sine qua non of its own survival. The con- 
cession is, however, an enlightenment of self-interest which ap- 
proaches altruism or submergence of the self in a larger whole. In 
the dynamic usage of the term ^ ^balance of power” there are already 
rudiments of a situation in which law, organization, and opinion may 
become more important than military power.^^ 

Balance of power in the static sense, that of the physical analogy, 
can apply literally only when states struggle for self-preservation 
and aggrandizement directly and immediately without conscious 
effort to maintain the balance of power. The moment a government 
consciously frames its policies in view of the stability of the larger 
whole, it has ceased to behave like ^^power” in the physical sense. 

Grotius considered that the maintenance of international law was the bulwark of 
every state’s security {Dejure belli ac pads, Proleg., sec. i8). In the absence of law the 
maintenance of equilibrium is the only basis of security (John Hosack, On the Rise ani 
Growth of the Law of Nations [London, 1882], pp. 12-15, 319)* See above, nn. 4 and 5. 

*7 Cobden considered that “a pact or federation of the States of Europe” was “im- 
plied by the phrase Balance of Power” ipp. di., II, 205) . W. Alison Phillips writes : “The 
problem of preserving peace then remains .... the old one of holding the balance be- 
tween these groups; and the problem of international organization is that of creating 
and keeping in order a mechanism by which this balance shall be kept steady” {fThe 
Confederation of Europe [London, 1920], p. 16). Jurists have often regarded the balance 
of power and international organization, not as alternatives, but as supplementary 
(see Oppenheim [above, n. 5] and Vattel [below, n. 19]). For contrary view see n. 47 be- 
low. 

L. H. Richardson’s effort to treat world-politics mathematically was necessarily 
“merely a description of what people would do if they did not stop to think” based on 
the assumption that nations “follow their traditions which are fixtures and their in- 
stincts which are mechanical” and do not make “sufficiently strenuous intellectual and 
moral effort to control the situation” {Generalized Foreign Politics [“British Journal of 
Psychology: Monograph Supplements,” Vol. XXEII (Cambridge, 1939)], p. i). 
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These considerations suggest that there may be many shades of 
meaning of the term “balance of power,” from the conception of a 
“natural law,” stating the behavior pattern of independent govern- 
ments with reference to one another in “a state of nature,” to the 
conception of a policy manifesting an emerging consciousness of the 
dependence of each member of a group upon the observance of some 
common principles. General recognition of the expediency of main- 
taining a balance of power is, in the phraseology of seventeenth- 
century political scientists, the first step in formulating the social 
contract among nations.'® 

Balance-of-power policies have been recognized in the historical 
and political writings of all civilizations, notably in the writings of 
Thucydides, Demosthenes, and Polybius and in writings of ancient 
India and China.“ The formulation of the balance of power into a sys- 
tem, however, is hardly to be found until the time of the Renais- 
sance.” As a policy the balance of power was especially practiced by 
British statesmen, who used it to wreck the political ambitions of 
P hili p II, Louis XIV, Napoleon, Alexander II, the Kaiser, and Hit- 
ler. Its merits were expounded by Sir William Temple, David 
Hume, the younger Pitt, Canning, Lord Halifax, and many others.” 
Continental European statesmen have usually been less conscious of 
balance-of-power policies,"'^ and many of them have criticized it, as 

^9 Vattel so considered it. ‘‘Europe forms a political system in which the nations in- 
habiting this part of the world are bound together by their relations and various inter- 
ests into a single body. It is no longer, as in former times, a confused heap of detached 
parts, each of which had but little concern for the lot of the others, and rarely troubled 
itself over what did not immediately affect it. The constant attention of sovereigns to all 
that goes on, the custom of resident ministers, the continual negotiations that take place, 
make of modern Europe a sort of Republic, whose members — each independent, but all 
bound together by a common interest — unite for the maintenance of order and the preser- 
vation of liberty. Tb*s is what has given rise to the well-known principle of the balance 
of power, by which is meant an arrangement of affairs so that no state shall be in a posi- 
tion to have absolute mastery and dominate over the others" {The Law of Nations 
[Washington, 1916], Book III, chap, iii, sec. 47). 

20 Frank Russell, Theories of International Relations (New York, 1936), pp. 30, 42, 
61, 79; above, n. 4. 

** Friedrich {of. cit., p. 123) says the first explicit statement of the doctrine in mod- 
ern times was by Bernardo Ruscellis (1449-15 14), brother-in-law of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
See also E. Nys, Les Origines du droit international (Brussels, 1894), pp. 165 ff. 

Above, nn. 2 and 4, 

*3 Although Lisola, F^nelon, Vattel, Gentz, and Dupuis expounded it effectively. 
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have most Americans and some Englishmen.'^'' It has, however, 
figured in a number of general treaties and has undoubtedly ranked 
as an accepted principle of the European states system for the past 
few centuries. Historians, jurists, philosophers, economists, and 
political scientists as well as statesmen have so recognized it and 
have often considered it distinctive of the post-Renaissance period ."s 
It has been recognized that the operation of the principle was ob- 
scured in the Middle Ages by the idea of universal law, universal em- 
pire, and universal church.'"^ Some have suggested that the ideas of 
public law and the concert of Europe, nationalism and self-deter- 
mination, and humanism and internationalism since Napoleon have 
impaired the operation of the balance of power.'''' Other writers, 
however, have considered the nineteenth century the classic period 
of the balance of power."® 

The emphasis when the term “balance of power” is used is always 
upon the static sense of the word. Governments insist that the state 
is independent, that it acts only in self-interest, and that self-interest 
concerns only survival and augmentation of power. The balance of 
power is a form of thought which grew out of the post-Renaissance 
interest in physics and astronomy and may be contrasted to the ways 
of thinking on politics later inaugurated by Benthamite jurispru- 
dence, Darwinian biology, and Freudian psychoanalysis. While bal- 
ance-of-power politics may lead to group consciousness, internation- 
al society, and international law and while a stable balance of power 
may have been an essential condition for international law during the 

See, e.g., Fay and Cobden, above. 

See David Hume, the Balance of Power,’’ Philosophical Works (Boston, 1854), 
III, 364 ff . ; Vattel, op. ciL; William Stubbs, Lectures on the Study of Medieval and Modern 
History (Oxford, 1886), p, 225; Oppenheim, op. cit.; Schuman, op. cit. 

Friedrich, op. cit,, p. 122; Schuman, op. cit., p. 45. 

=7 Stubbs {op. cit., pp. 225 and 236) wrote: “The foremost idea of the three centuries 

that intervene between the year 1500 and the year 1800 was the idea of the balance 

of power The history of the last hundred years .... differs from that of the two 

preceding divisions, by the prominence and real importance of ideas, as compared with 
the earlier reigns of right and force.” Criticism of the balance of power has been conomon 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries (below, n. 47). 

“The period dating from the collapse of the Holy Alliance till the outbreak of the 
World War has been the classical period of the balance of power in Europe” (Hans J. 
Morgenthau, “The Problem of Neutrality,” University of Kansas City Law Review, 
1939, p. 116). 
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past centuries, yet, in the future, effective international organization 
may prove to be an essential condition for either a stable balance of 
power or international law."*^ In this section, however, an effort will 
be made to abstract the conception of balance of power from these 
other factors in international relations and to consider the conditions 
and the policies which tend toward the realization of that conception. 

2. CONDITIONS ATTECTING THE STABILITY OF THE BALANCE 

From the point of view of the balance of power, the probability of 
peace or war at a given moment depends upon the degree of stability 
of that balance. An investigation of the conditions of such an equi- 
librium depends upon certain assumptions concerning the motives 
and capacities of states, the measurability of their power and separa- 
tion, and the intelligence of statesmen. 

First, balance-of-power diplomacy assumes that every sovereign 
state tends to impose its will on every other, choosing first that one 
least capable of resisting; that every state tends to resist the imposi- 
tion upon itself, or upon any other state in the system, of another 
will; and that war is likely whenever the pressure of imposition ex- 
ceeds capacity to resist at any point. This assumption implies that 
states are not affected by considerations of law, morality, or social 
solidarity; that they are affected only by the impulses of aggrandize- 
ment and self-preservation; and that they are sufficiently enlightened 
to realize that their own preservation may require assistance to a 
menaced power in order to prevent the dangerous aggrandizement of 
one of the others. Obviously it is only on this latter assumption that 
any stability can exist among states of unequal power in close prox- 
imity to one another. Clearly these assumptions are very imperfectly 
realized in the modern system of states. Some states, because of tra- 
ditional policies or because of the form or spirit of their constitutions, 
are not intent upon aggrandizement; are influenced by considerations 
of law and morality ; and prefer neutrality and isolation to assisting a 
menaced power. The effect of such failures to realize this assump- 
tion of a balance-of-power system will be considered in the next two 
chapters. 

Second, balance-of-power diplomacy assumes that the capacity of 
a state to resist or to attack, at any moment and at any point on its 


Above, Vol. I, chap. xiv. 
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frontier, are functions of the relative power of the two states sepa- 
rated by the frontier and of the degree of their separation. This as- 
sumption implies a complete mobility of the state’s military power 
within its territory, making possible a rapid mobilization on any 
frontier and a continual alertness to the dangers of attack. The ac- 
tual influence of other factors — constitutional, cultural, and politi- 
cal — will be discussed later. 

The third assumption, very difflcult to realize in practice, asserts 
that the power of each sovereign and the degree of its separation 
from every other sovereign can be measured. While ^ Apolitical pow- 
er” in a broad sense includes legal, cultural, and psychological fac- 
tors, from the point of view of the balance of power it has usually 
been confined to actual and potential military power. Actual mili- 
tary power includes land, naval, and air armament. This includes 
personnel, materiel, organization, and morale of the armed forces. 
It also includes railroads, motor vehicles, civil aircraft, and other 
means of communication and conveyance which, though used in 
normal times for civilian purposes, are immediately available for 
military purposes. Potential military power consists of available 
population, raw materials, industrial skill, and industrial plant capa- 
ble of producing military power. With the wide variety of factors 
involved, obviously the task of representing the relative ^ ‘power” 
of all sovereigns by single figures is very great. It is difficult to com- 
pare forces primarily useful for defense, such as fortifications and 
militia, with forces useful for distant attack, such as airplanes, air- 
plane carriers, and capital ships. It is diflicult to compare actual 
forces with potential forces requiring various intervals of time for de- 
velopment and mobilization. These problems have been faced but 
not solved in numerous disarmament conferences. In spite of the dif- 
ficulty, rough estimates are continually made. For instance, the 
great powers are compared to the secondary powers and to the small 
states, and the relative power of the seven great powers has some- 
times been estimated. In 1922 the Washington Arms Conference 
rated the principal naval powers. Great Britain, the United States, 
Japan, France, and Italy, respectively, at 5 : 5 : 3 : 1.75 : 

It is no less difficult to measure the degree of military separation 

3® Defense budgets have sometimes been utilized, but they provide a very rough 
measure of military power (see Richardson, op, cit., pp. 27 ff.). 
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of two states from each other. This conception involves estimates of 
the importance of distance in miles, of the character of the barriers 
occupying this space, such as seas, lakes, rivers, deserts, mountains, 
and the length of the frontiers which are in proximity or adjacency 
to each other. Two countries on opposite sides of the world would 
usually be more separated than two with adjacent frontiers, but 
with the development of instruments of sea and air transportation 
countries separated only by wide oceans may be militarily nearer 
than adjacent countries with very high mountains on the frontier. 
Two pairs of countries each with adjacent frontiers would clearly 
have different degrees of separation if the frontier is occupied in one 
case by high mountains, in another case by deserts, in another by a 
river, and in another case by no natural obstacles whatever. Fur- 
thermore, of two pairs of countries in the latter situation, clearly the 
pair with the shorter unobstructed frontier would be more separated 
than the pair with the longer unobstructed frontier. The conception 
of military separation does not consider artificial barriers such as for- 
tifications or trench systems. These are included in the conception of 
power. On the other hand, the influence of natural barriers may 
change greatly through the tunneling of mountains, the develop- 
ment of new instruments of transportation, the bridging of rivers, 
etc. 

Finally, it is assumed that statesmen in pursuing a balance-of- 
power policy do so intelligently — that they measure the, factors in- 
volved in the balance of power accurately and guide their behavior 
by these calculations. This assumption is particularly difficult to 
realize in democracies because public opinion is likely to be more in- 
terested in domestic than in foreign affairs and to be influenced in 
the latter by considerations, such as nationality, justice, or tradi- 
tional friendships and enmities, which may be inconsistent with 
maintenance of the balance of power. The latter often requires 
shifts in political relationships, threatening gestures, or even war, 
which public opinion is likely to regard as perfidious,-^’' 

Analysis of the relationships between the variable factors in the 
balance of power seems to warrant the following conclusions, pro- 
vided all states act in accord with the assumptions of that system. 

3* See Friedrich, op. cit. 3 =. See Appen. XXIX. 
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1 . Stability will increase and the probability of war will decrease 
in proportion as the number of states in the system increases. Ob- 
viously a tendency to localize relations would be equivalent to re- 
ducing the system, in any particular instance, to a small number of 
states, and so would make against stability. So also the grouping 
of states in permanent alliances which are committed to act together 
would tend to reduce the number of independent entities in the sys- 
tem and so would decrease stability. As a consequence, on the as- 
sumptions of the balance of power, policies of rigid neutrality and of 
permanent alliance both make for instability. 

2 . Stability will increase as the parity in the power of states in- 
creases.^^ If there were only two states, there would be great in- 
stability unless they were very nearly equal in power or their fron- 
tiers were widely separated or diflEicult to pass. The same would be 
true if all the states had become polarized in two rival alliances. 
Even with a large number of states acting independently, compara- 
tive equality of power would tend to augment the capacity of each 
to defend itself and so to increase stability. 

3. Stability will be promoted by a moderate separation of states 
from one another. If every state were separated from every other by 
impassable barriers, there would be complete interstate stability but 
there would not be an international system. States would have no 
more relations with one another than does the earth with Mars. If, 
on the other hand, states of different power faced each other on cer- 
tain frontiers, then great separation of states would make for insta- 
bility because other states would be unable immediately to help the 
weaker state if attacked. If, however, states were so little separated 
that they had to rely primarily on the assistance of others for secu- 
rity, their independence would be curtailed, and the first assumption 
of the balance-of-power system would no longer prevail. That sys- 
tem would give way either to empire or to collective security. Thus 

33 This is an instance of the statistical law of the stability of large numbers. If in- 
crease in numbers results in greater disparity in the power of neighboring states, as 
was true of the Balkanization of southeastern Europe after World War I, the effect of 
this tendency may be counteracted. Below, n. 34. 

34 This resembles the second law of thermodynamics, which asserts that entropy 
tends to a maximum, i.e., that the tendency of a system toward stability is promoted 
by a uniform distribution of its energy. 
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stability under a balance of power is promoted by artificial devices, 
such as disarmed zones or strong fortifications, which increase the 
separation of especially vulnerable frontiers. Without a separation 
of all frontiers sufficient to prevent sudden attack and continuous 
anxiety, a stable balance-of -power system is impossible. 

4. Stability will be promoted by certainty as to the states which 
enter into the equilibrium. Only with such certainty is accurate cal- 
culation possible. If there is a possibility of outside states interven- 
ing sporadically on one side or the other with motives other than 
those assumed in balance-of-power politics, the situation becomes 
unstable. Thus the entry of such states as France, Spain, and Aus- 
tria into the Italian balance of power during the Rennaissance cre- 
ated instability in that equilibrium. In the same way the entry dur- 
ing the last fifty years of the United States and Japan into the Euro- 
pean equilibrium has rendered it less stable. In the long run, how- 
ever, as an increase in the number of states renders an equilibrium 
more stable, so the complete incorporation of non-European states 
into the system, creating a world-equilibrium, should in itself even- 
tually make for stability.^^ 

3. BALANCE-OI'-POWER POLICIES 

The assumptions and conditions favoring a stable balance of 
power have been considered in the abstract. Attention may now be 
given to the historical circumstances which have influenced govern- 
ments to envisage international relations as a balance of power and 
To act according to the assumptions of that system. 

I While other factors have had an influence, the concept of the bal- 
I ance of power provides the most general explanation for the oscilla- 
I tionsofpeaceandwarinEuropesincetheThirty Years’ War. Most 
j European wars during that period and all serious ones have become 
\ balance-of-power wars if they did not begin as such.^^ Frederick the 
Great wrote: 

35 The possibility of conquest of small states in a few days by a powerful neighbor 
with a great superiority of airplanes and tanks makes it impossible for the assistance of 
other great neighbors to come in time; this in itself eliminates the possibility of security 
for European states under the balance of power. 

3^ Above, Vol. I, chap, xv, sec. 2d. 

37 Above, nn. 22 and 25; Vol. I, Appen. XX. 
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Foreign politics embraces all the system of Europe, labors to consolidate the 
safety of the state and to extend as much as is possible by customary and per- 
mitted means the number of its possessions, the power and consideration of the 

Prince Christian Europe is like a republic of sovereigns which is divided 

into two great parties. England and France have for a century given the im- 
pulse to all movements. When a warlike Prince wishes to undertake anything, if 
both powers are in agreement to keep the peace, they will offer their mediation to 
him and compel him to accept it. Once it is established, the political system pre- 
vents all great robberies and makes war unfruitful, unless it be urged with 
greater resources and extraordinary luck.38 

Not only has this conception been explanatory but its wide ac- 
ceptance by statesmen has tended toward its continued realization 
in practice. Statesmen have in general directed foreign policy toward 
preserving or augmenting the relative power of the state. As a means 
to the first all have recognized the expediency of joining forces to 
prevent the aggrandizement of others, and as a means to the second 
all have recognized the expediency of taking advantage of the quar- 
rels of others to aggrandize themselves. ‘‘Curb the strongest” and 
“divide and rule” — these have been the two incompatible shibbo- 
leths of the game of world-politics. 

It is partly because of this inherent contradiction in the assump- 
tions of the balance of power that it has not given permanent sta- 
bility. If states were interested only in self-preservation and in the 
maintenance by each of its relative power, stability might be pre- 
served for long periods, although under such conditions general 
changes in technologies, ideas, laws, economies, and policies would 
eventually shatter it. Each of the powers, however, especially the 
great powers, has been interested not only in preserving but also in 
augmenting its relative power; consequently, there has never been 
wholehearted devotion to the balance-of-power principle among 
them. Each statesman considers the balance of power good for 
others but not for himself. Each tries to get out of the system in 
order to “hold the balance” and to establish a hegemony, perhaps 

38 Die politischen Testamenie der HohenzoUern, II, 33, 54, quoted by Schuman, op. cit., 
pp. 54 and 55- 

35 > J. F. Rippy {America and the Strife of Europe [Chicago, 1938]) has pointed out 
that the United States, though avoiding co-operation with Europe, has utilized the 
strife of Europe to its own advantage. A more detailed consideration of policies with 
this objective is presented in chap, xxi below. 
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eventually an empire, over all the others. This effort might not be 
successful if the conditions necessary for maintaining a stable bal- 
ance were perfectly understood by all the other statesmen, and they 
applied procedures for diagnosing and remedying departures from 
equilibrium with efficiency. Statesmen of satisfied countries have, 
however, occasionally manifested a disposition to delay and to ap- 
pease, encouraging aggressive statesmen to believe they can relieve 
themselves of the equilibrating tendency. Although during the mod- 
ern period none has succeeded in doing so permanently, the attempt 
has continually been made. Charles V and Philip II hoped to do it 
with the wealth of Mexico and Peru. Louis XIV hoped to do it with 
the national integration, monarchical centralization, and industrial 
strength of France. Napoleon hoped to do it with military genius, 
the revolutionary fervor of the masses, and national conscription. 
Germany of the Kaiser and of Hitler hoped to do it with efficient 
military and industrial organization, a martial spirit, and a central- 
ized political leadership. Up to the present, however, the system has 
worked in the long run. Eventually the overgreat power has found 
itself encircled but has not given up without war.'*" 

England alone among the European states has been able to “hold” 
the balance for a long time, but only because of its relative invul- 
nerability to attack and its persistent recollection of the Hundred 
Years’ War. Because the navy was sufficient for defense, Britain 
did not require a large land army which would have menaced others, 
and, because of the failure of the long effort to conquer France, it 
did not attempt to aggrandize itself on the Continent. The fact that 
overseas enterprise in commerce and colonies offered abundant op- 
portunity made it easier for Britain to pursue a peaceful policy in 
regard to Eiurope. To a limited extent since the Armada and to a 
large extent during the century after Waterloo, England dominated 
the extra-European world with naval and commercial power and 
held the balance in Europe. 

While there were great changes in navies during the century after 
Trafalgar, it happened that all of them — steam navigation, screw 
propeller, iron hull, armor plate, rifled naval guns — at first added to 

■"> When a state complains that it is being encircled, it is usually attempting to break 
the balance of power. 
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British predominance, although at times British opinion was seized 
by panic before realizing the effect of these inventions. The long- 
run influence of these inventions was, however, to weaken sea power 
operating far from its base. These inventions, together with the 
relative decline of British commerce and finance, weakened British 
power overseas. The invention of the airplane greatly increased the 
vulnerability of the British Isles themselves. As a result Britain 
could no longer hold the balance of power. It was forced to join one 
of the great Continental alliances in 1903 and has not since been able 
to create such an equilibrium in Europe that it could safely remain 
outside. 

The pr edominance of the b alance of powe r in the practice of 
statesmen for three centurie^ however^ should not obscure theTact 
that throughput world-history periods dominated by balance-of-^ 
goweLpolkieshav^ijaQthefii^ 

existed a conscious principle of international politics 

befor^i 3 00, an d even its unformulated functioning can hardly be 
studied except among the Italian states of the two centuries pre- 
ceding, among the Hellenistic states of the Mediterranean in the 
first three centuries b.c., among the Greek city-states for three cen- 
turies before that, among the Chinese city-states of the Ch’un Chiu 
period (700-480 b.c.), and perhaps in the ^^times of trouble^^ of In- 
dian, Babylonian, and Egyptian civilizations.^ 

In the long periods of the Roman Empire and the medieval 
church,’ factors other than the balance of power were of major im- 
portance in controlling the action of statesmen and in giving political 
form to the civilization. Even in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, though balance-of-power politics have undoubtedly been im- 
portant, many historians consider that other factors, ideological and 
economic, have assumed a greater importance. The deterioration 
during the nineteenth century in the conditions and assumptions 
theoretically favorable to a balance of power has been noted. The 
conditions responsible for such changes in the past may now be con- 
sidered. 

See Bernard Brodie, Sea Power and the Machine Age (Princeton, 1941); Cobden, 
‘The Three Panics: An Historical Episode,” op:ciL, II, 209 ff. 

Above, n. 20. 
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4. WHY BALANCES OE POWER HAVE COLLAPSED 

Periods of balance of power have been transitional. Their con- 
tinuance has always been threatened, on the one hand, by the re- 
surgence of the dynamic movements characteristics of the heroic age 
which has usually preceded and, on the other hand, by the trend 
toward political organization characteristic of the universal state 
which has usually followed. 

Dynamic movements challenging the equilibrium have included 
(i) the rise of conquerors and the establishment of tyrannies, (2) the 
invention of aggressive weapons, (3) the propaganda of new reli- 
gions, and (4) the sporadic interventions of outside states. Efforts to 
organize stability have grown out of the balance-of-power system it- 
self and have tended toward (5) the disappearance of small states, 
(6) the polarization of the balance, (7) the rise of constitutionalism 
and democracy, and (8) the reliance on law and organization for se- 
curity and the evaluation of welfare above power. 

I. Jhe appearance of a conquering genius is perhaps unpredict- 
able, although the rise of such individuals, threatening the balance of 
power, has usually been attributable as much to the opportunity pre- 
sented by military inventions and political conditions as to the per- 
sonality himself. A more permanent threat to the equilibrium is in- 
herent in the despotic form of government which the temporary suc- 
cess of such a genius originates. The balance of power flourishes un- 
der authoritarian government resting on tradition. Tyranny and 
democracy are equally unfavorable to it : tyranny because it must be 
aggressive, democracy because it must be deliberate. The one cre- 
ates a high-pressure area, the other a low-pressure area, each danger- 
ous to equilibrium. Tyranny is a technique of power which involves 
increasing centralization of government, suppression of free opinion, 
and devotion of resources to military preparation, internally. Ex- 
ternally, it requires high tension, dangerous enemies, continuous 
diplomatic or military achievements, and occasional wars. Thus the 
internal and external policy of tyranny inevitably attempts to eman- 
cipate the state from the balance of power."^^ 

43 Above, VoL I, chap, vii, sec. 2b. 

44 For discussion of ideologies and policies characteristic of “tyrants,” “new princes,” 
and “despots” see Aristotle Politics v. 10; Machiavelli, op. cit.^ chaps, vi-viii; C. E. 
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2. The invention of new military instruments of uncertain, but 
possibly great, offensive value has often led to attempts to shatter 
the balance of power. A superior type of phalanx encouraged ag- 
gression by Philip of Macedon and Alexander; the development of 
improved legionary tactics encouraged conquests by Caesar; British 
skill in archery developed in the Scottish wars encouraged the hun- 
dred years’ invasion of France; improvements in the use of firearms 
encouraged aggressions by Charles V in Europe and America; the 
development of industrial equipment for the manufacture of fire- 
arms contributed to the conquests of Louis XIV ; the perfection of 
firearm tactics encouraged Frederick the Great in a career of aggres- 
sion; the inventions of mass mobility, conscript armies, and revo- 
lutionary enthusiasm were the allies of Napoleon. Bismarck’s vic- 
tories were due to Moltke’s perception of the value of railroads in 
war. The American conquests of 1898 owed much to the recently in- 
vented armor plate and rifled naval guns. The development of air- 
craft since World War I as instruments of civilian terrorization, of 
destruction of enemy bases, and of invasion contributed greatly to 
the instability of the balance of power and to the hope of general 
conquest by Mussolini, Hitler, and the Japanese military leaders. 

3. Religious and quasi-religious movements sweeping over partic- 
ular countries have sometimes created a crusading spirit resulting in 
efforts to break the balance of power, not for the sake of power, but 
for the sake of ideals. Such movements have been illustrated in the 
Moslem conquests of the seventh century, the Crusades of the 
twelfth century, the nineteenth-century wars of nationalism, and the 
twentieth-century wars of fascism, naziism, and communism. Fre- 
quently such movements have originated in particular classes rather 
than in particular states and have cut across state lines, giving rise 
to civil wars illustrated by the religious wars of France in the six- 
teenth century and of England and Germany in the seventeenth 

Merriam, The New Democracy and the New Despotism (New York, 1939), Part II; be- 
low, chap, xxii, sec. 4. 

'ts Above, Vol. I, chap. xii. There is a tendency to emphasize the conservatism of 
the military in adopting new inventions. See E. L. Woodward, War and Peace in 
Europe, x 81 5-1870 (New York, 1931), pp. 18 ff.; E. A. Pratt, The Rise of Rail Power in 
War and Conquest, 1853-19x4 (London, 1915 ); J- B- Baxter, The Introduction of the Iron- 
clad Warship (Cambridge, Mass., 1933 ); Brodie, op. cit. 
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century, by the American and French liberal revolutions in the 
eighteenth century, and by the struggles of communism, national- 
ism, and fascism in Russia, China, Spain, and elsewhere in the 
twentieth century/^ 

4. The impact of powerful states on the periphery of a balance-of- 
power system has been one of the most important influences destroy- 
ing such systems. Macedonia destroyed the Greek balance of power. 
Rome destroyed the Hellenistic balance of power after conquering 
Carthage. France and Spain destroyed the Italian balance of power 
of the Renaissance. The United States, Russia, and Japan have con- 
tributed to the collapse of the European balance-of-power system in 
the twentieth century. 

Sporadic challenges to a balance-of-power system are unlikely to 
succeed permanently unless general conditions within the civiliza- 
tion are unfavorable to that system. Caesar, unlike the military 
geniuses of modern history, was successful in wrecking the Mediter- 
ranean balance of power and in initiating a universal empire which 
lasted for centuries. His success, however, was merely the culmina- 
tion of the long history of the integration of classic civilization. In- 
deed, if conditions are favorable, it may be that the method of reli- 
gious propaganda employed by Asoka and Gregory VII or the meth- 
od of voluntary federation attempted by Alexander I and Woodrow 
Wilson may be equally effective in unifying a civilization . ^7 It is to 
be noted, however, that the antecedent conquests of Chandragupta 
had shattered the balance of power in India, paving the way for 
Asoka. Charlemagne’s conquests had similarly paved the way for 
Gregory, as Napoleon’s wreckage of the old order in Europe had 
provided the opportunity for Alexander and Wilson. 

5. Among the inherent tendencies of a balance-of-power system, 
sapping its own vitality, has been the cumulative elimination of 

See H. D. Lasswell, “The Strategy of Revolutionary and War Propaganda/’ in 
Q. Wright, op. cit., pp. 189 ff. 

47 There is evidence that both Alexander I and Woodrow Wilson thought of their 
plans as opposed to the balance of power. See Phillips, op. cit., pp. 45 ff., 143 f W. E. 
Rappard, The Quest for Peace (Cambridge, Mass., 1940), p. 28; Friedrich, op. cit., p. 133; 
Ellery Stowell, Intervention in International Law (Washington, 1921), pp. 414 ff. Others 
have considered international organization and the balance of power supplementary 
to each other (above, nn. 5, 17, 19). 
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small states. The balance of power has never functioned sufficiently 
effectively to avoid this tendency. After the practical disintegration 
of the Chow empire in the seventh century b.c. there were over a 
hundred virtually independent states in North China, but three cen- 
turies of balance-of-power politics reduced their number to seven. 
The practical disintegration of the Holy Roman Empire in the six- 
teenth century left Europe with over five hundred states, but four 
centuries^ operation of the balance of power had reduced their num- 
ber to twenty-five. Similar was the reducing influence of the bal- 
ance of power among the Greek, the Hellenistic, and the medieval 
Italian states. This tendency has been accompanied by an increasing 
disparity of size of the states which remain. Consequently, the bal- 
ance has tended to become less stable. Conquest of all by one of the 
states within, or by a powerful outside state, has become more prac- 
ticable, particularly as the tradition of power politics has made it 
difficult for the member-states within the system to combine for mu- 
tual defense even in an obvious emergency. The Phillipics of every 
Demosthenes, under such conditions, has usually been unsuccess- 
ful. 49 

6. A balance of power tends to polarize about the two most power- 
ful states in the system. The Greek balance polarized about Athens 
and Sparta. The modern European balance has polarized about 
France and Germany. The process of polarization can be studied in 
the development of the European alliance system from 1890 to 1914 
and again from 1933 to 1939, although in the latter case Hitler struck 
before the process was complete. Such a polarization renders the 
balance unstable because, after all states in the system have aligned 
themselves, there are in effect only two participants in the equilib- 
rium. If one combination is materially more powerful, it may be ex- 
pected to attack and eliminate its rival. If they are about equal, the 
one against whom time appears to be running will attack, under the 
presumption that war is inevitable and that the opportunity will 
never be better. The war which results from such a situation will be 

48 C. C. Shih, “International Law during the Ch'un Chiu Period, 677-437 b.c,” 
(manuscript for Causes of War Study, University of Chicago, 1941). Roswell S. Britton 
(“Chinese Interstate Intercourse before 700 b.c.,” American Journal oj International 
Law, XXIX [October, 1935], 617) says some two hundred states existed ca. 700 b.c. 

49 Cramer, op. cit.; Freeman, op. ciL, p. 148. 
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universal and may so weaken some of the participants that equilib- 
rium cannot be re-established.^° 

7. The moderate stability which an effective balance-of-power 
system establishes in contrast to the anarchy which precedes it is 
favorable to the rise of constitutionalism and democracy, but these 
forms of government militate against the successful operation of the 
balance of power. Constitutionalism and democracy tend toward de- 
centralization of authority, liberty of the individual, deliberation in 
reaching decisions, control of policy by public opinion (often oblivi- 
ous to the injury inflicted on others), and dominance of domestic 
over foreign policy In foreign policy, though willing to fight when 
interests regarded as vital are obstructed, democracies hesitate to in- 
tervene in foreign quarrels, neglect military preparations until faced 
by a crisis, and anticipate respect for law by others. All these tend- 
encies make it difficult for the governments of such states to take the 
steps required for an efficient operation of power politics sufficiently 
promptly. The very incapacity of democracy in this regard encour- 
ages dictatorship, in proportion as democracies become numerous, to 
attempt to break the balance. As the proportion of sheep increases, 
and the illusion of their wolf’s clothing becomes dissipated, the 
wolves that remain devote their energies to preying upon the sheep 
rather than to circumventing one another, and the equilibrium is 
destroyed. 

8. The progress of democracy and the progress of communication, 
transportation, and military invention, rendering frontiers more vul- 
nerable, tend to weaken confidence in the balance of power as a 
means of security and to induce states to rely on guaranties and sys- 
tems of collective security. Ideas of justice borrowed from domestic 
law are imported into international relations. The balance of power 
requires that strength as such be opposed and weakened, a require- 

so The polarizing tendency accounts for the two-party system in advanced democ- 
racies like Great Britain and the United States and for the dualism usual in the organiza- 
tion of primitive peoples (W. C. McLeod, The Origin and History of Politics [New York, 
1931]). Within a state such a system may be more stable than a multiparty system 
which tends to exaggerate the influence of extremists (F. A. Hermens, Democracy and 
Proportional Representation [“Public Policy Pamphlet,” No. 31 (Chicago, 1940)]), In 
a balance-of-power system, on the other hand, polarization tends to augment the in- 
fluence of the most aggressive state which usually predominates in each alliance. 

. SI Friedrich, op. cit. 
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ment which is difficult to reconcile with any conception of justice. 
Justice permits opposition to the aggressor or treaty violator but 
hardly permits intervention against the state which has increased its 
power by legitimate methods of trade or industrialization. Thus in- 
ternational jurists and political moralists, while often conceding that 
the balance of power is the basis of international law, find it difficult 
to justify intervention whenever the balance of power calls for it.^" 

International law, therefore, tends to convert the system of bal- 
ance of power into a system of collective security xhe idea of law 
and organization promotes efforts at disarmament and discourages 
military invention, thus accelerating the natural tendency toward 
increase of the relative power of the defensive in war. These develop- 
ments tend to shift political interest away from power politics. This 
tendency can be observed during the pax Romana of classical civiliza- 
tion, the pax ecclesia of the Middle Ages, and the pax Britannica of 
modern history. 

A stable balance of power creates conditions favorable to constitu- 
tionalism, democracy, international law, and international organiza- 
tion. These conditions stimulate the increase of international com- 
munication, of international trade, and of cultural diffusion. Such 
a progress, unifying the civilization, creates a general preference for 
welfare over power and further weakens the disposition of govern- 
ments to give primary attention to power politics. 

These attitudes, however, may not be universal. Their prevalence 
offers an opportunity to the few who prefer power to welfare, adven- 
ture to security. Law without effective force cannot curb that minor- 
ity. International law and organization, ceasing to be supported by 
an effective balance of power, if not yet supported by organized col- 
lective power, may be destroyed by conquest. As efforts to federalize 
the states of a civilization have usually failed, universal empire or 
anarchy has usually followed balance-of-power periods. 

Many of the circumstances and conditions which in tl\e past have 
militated against a stable balance of power exist today. The decline 
in the number of European states through the integration of Ger- 

5 “ John Westlake, International Law, I (Cambridge, 1910), 311, 316; Oppenheim, op. 
cit., Vol I, sec. 51; Cobden, op. cit., I, 257. 

S3 Above, n. 17. 
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many and Italy; the sudden decrease in the parity of power through 
the centralization of these states and the fragmentation of the Haps- 
burg empire, the decrease in the separation of states because of com- 
munication and transportation inventions, especially the airplane, 
and the uncertain entry into world-politics of extra-European states 
have greatly decreased the stability of the balance of power in the 
twentieth century. 

While a breaking-up of the large states would by increasing the 
number and parity of states tend to promote stability, it would de- 
crease the separation of states and perhaps also would make it less 
certain what states are in the system. Both of these influences, ad- 
verse to stability, as well as the practical difficulty of breaking up 
large states cemented by nationalism, make it unlikely that this 
remedy will be applied. 

A grouping of small states into regional federations so as to maxi- 
mize the separation and parity of states and to increase the certainty 
as to what states are in the system would tend to stabilize the bal- 
ance of power even though it diminished the total number of states. 
While this remedy is more practical, it is doubtful whether under 
present conditions it can maintain a stable equilibrium among inde- 
pendent military states. 

The rise of industrialism, of nationalism, of constitutionalism, of 
democracy, and of international organization in the nineteenth cen- 
tury has seriously impaired the assumptions upon which the balance 
of power rests. Furthermore, changes in military technique have in- 
creased the vulnerability of all states to sudden invasion. Great 
Britain’s capacity to act as balancer has been seriously impaired. 
The United States, which alone has a geographical position suitable 
for that role, is unlikely to accept it because of an anti-balance-of- 
power tradition and a constitution ill adapted to the rapid and secret 
diplomacy necessary for successful balancing.^^ it seems doubtful 
whether stability can be restored on the basis of a military balance of 
power.^^ 

S4 For discussion of suggestion that the United States might succeed to the British 
role of balancer see Livingston Hartley, Is America Afraid? (New York, 1937); Fried- 
rich, op. cit., p. 131. 

ss Above, nn. 27, 35, and 47. 
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FOREIGN POLICY AND ARMAMENT 

T he foreign policy which a given state pursues at a given 
time depends upon many factors. These include the per- 
sonality and temperament of those controlling the govern- 
ment; the national constitution determining who shall control the 
government and how; the fluctuations of the opinion of the public, 
upon whose support the government relies; the historic traditions 
sanctioned by long practice and sanctified by the words of national 
heroes; the precepts of national and international law; and the im- 
pact of external events, of changing conditions, and of new tech- 
niques upon the national interests. These factors are all interrelated. 
Traditions, laws, and interests are but public opinion crystallized, 
and, reciprocally, historic traditions, legal claims, and national inter- 
ests as interpreted and publicized by leaders of the moment influence 
public opinion.’' 

It is the assumption of a balance-of-power system that the preser- 
vation of the relative power position of the state and, if possible, the 
improvement of that position constitute the major interests of the 
state, to which its interests in the economic welfare and cultural ad- 
vancement of its population are subordinate. A state’s interests are 
what the politically influential are interested in. Consequently, this 
assumption is justified only if the opinion of the politically important 
public generally demands security first, aggrandizement second, and 
other advantages, economic and cultural, in lesser degree; if national 
traditions have developed from the experience of the foreign office in 
meeting these major demands in the light of the state’s peculiar 
geographic, cultural, economic, and political conditions; and if law 
will be respected only in so far as it serves these primary interests." 

If states are to pursue balance-of-power policies, statesmen must 
have in mind the evidences of disequilibrium and the procedures for 
restoring balance. Evidences of disequilibrium have been found, on 
^ Above, Vol. I, chap, x, sec. 4; chap. xi. =• Above, chap, xx, sec. 2. 
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the one hand, in the movements of the indices of political power and, 
on the other, in manifestations of aggressive intentions. The latter 
include declarations of policy looking toward expansion and in- 
creased armament and legislative or executive acts, annexing terri- 
tory, consummating alliances, enlarging military programs, making 
threats or ultimatums, and initiating hostilities. ^ 

Different indices of power have been deemed significant at differ- 
ent periods of history. During the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies territorial change in Europe was the main index. Population 
was mainly agricultural and illiterate. Any European area annexed 
by a state added approximately equal increments of recruits and 
taxes per acre. It was thought equilibrium would be adversely af- 
fected by every territorial acquisition in proportion to its size with 
adjustments for great differences in population density.^ Rising 
power was measured by territorial expansion, diminishing power by 
territorial cession. It was difficult to estimate the power value of 
colonial acquisitions overseas, and such acquisitions entered into 
balance-of-power calculations surprisingly little.^ 

3 Such manifestations do not usually occur until the equilibrium has been seriously 
disturbed. Consequently, if this evidence alone is relied upon, remedy by peaceful 
means is often impossible. 

4 The main problem of peace treaties has therefore been territorial changes. The 
Congress of Vienna (1815) was dominated by the principle of balance of power (C. K. 
Webster, The Congress of Vienna [“Handbooks Prepared under the Direction of the 
Historical Section of the Foreign Office,” No. 152 (London, 1920)], pp. 99 and 146), 
especially in the allocation of the occupied territories of Poland and Saxony pp. 
33 and 98). The solution of these problems was assisted by the “statistical commis- 
sion,” whose task was to ascertain the population of these and other territories, without, 
however, evaluating the quality or wealth of the different populations {ibid., pp. 90, 
112, 1X7^ 

5 J. R. Seeley’s remark that “we [Britain] seem as it were to have conquered and 
peopled half the world in a fit of absence of mind” suggests that the rest of the world 
was even more absent-minded on the value of colonies. Seeley, who regarded colonies 
as a major factor in the balance of power, was anxious to show that their value was not 
entirely disregarded in the eighteenth century {The Expansion of England [London, 
1883], pp. 8 and 13; see also William L. Langer, The Diplomacy of Imperialism, x8go- 
igo2 [New York, 1935], I, 69). Mercantilist economists usually regarded colonies as 
adding to the state’s power, but this was not universally true. Adam Smith, laissez 
faire economists, and especially the “Manchester School” considered colonies a political 
disadvantage (Klaus E. Knorr, “British Colonial Theories, 1570-1850” [manuscript. 
University of Chicago Library, 1941]). 
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With the rise of industrialism and nationalism, however, eco- 
nomic resources, industrial plant, and manufactured armament be- 
came more important. After the population, first of western and 
then of eastern Europe, and finally of Asia and Africa, had become 
infected with the virus of nationalism, acquisition of a territory with 
a considerable minority population might weaken rather than 
strengthen the state. Thus in the latter nineteenth century terri- 
torial acquisitions became a less important index for the measure- 
ment of disturbances to the balance of power. Instead, armament 
budgets, changes in military and naval legislation, and accumula- 
tions of military and naval materials, size of standing armies, and 
trained reserves tended to be the measure of power. The develop- 
ment of a new military invention, the proposal of an enlarged mili- 
tary or naval budget, or a military reorganization law by one of the 
great powers would usually start a flurry in all the others. In the 
period from 1870 to World War I high politics consisted mainly in 
the reaction of the European great powers to such events. Equilib- 
rium was maintained with increasing difficulty. Contentions arose 
during the era of colonial expansion after 1880, naval and military 
armaments of each country piled up in response to increases of the 
others, and the powers became organized into two great rival alli- 
ances.^ 

The procedure followed in order to rectify departures from equi- 
librium has usually had a relation to the disturbing phenomenon. 
The answer to enlarged armament programs has usually been in- 
creased armament by others.'^ The answer to an alliance has usually 
been a counter alliance.^ To territorial aggrandizement the answer 
has sometimes been preventive war to compel renunciation of the 
annexed territory,^ sometimes agreement upon compensatory an- 

^ A. F. Kovacs, “Military Legislation of Germany and France’’ (manuscript for 
Causes of War Study, University of Chicago, 1934); F. L. Schuman, International 
Politics (2d ed.; New York, 1937), pp. 64 ff.; Sidney B. Fay, Origin of the World War 
(New York, 1928); W. L. Langer, European Alliances and Alignments^ iSji-iSgo (New 
York, 1931); The Diplomacy of Imperialism, i8go-igo2. 

7 Sometimes leading to an armament race (see above, chap, xvii, sec. id, and Vol. I, 
Appen. XXII). 

® Tending to a polarization of the balance of power (above, chap, xx, sec. 4). 

9 As in the wars against Louis XIV, Napoleon, and Hitler. 
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nexations/® For aggression the answer has been resistance by the 
victim and assistance, benevolent neutrality, or collective interven- 
tion by others.^^ Sometimes, however, international arrangements 
designed to effect a general stabilization of the balance have been at- 
tempted, such as guaranties of the territory and independence of cer- 
tain states, armament limitations, commitments to periodic con- 
sultation and conference, and collective security systems to assure 
orderly procedures for settlement and change. The tendency of such 
arrangements in the direction of international organization will be 
dealt with in a later chapter.^"* Attention will be given here to their 
effect, sometimes unexpected, upon the balance of power. 

What has been the influence either in disturbing or in restoring 
the balance of power (i) of territorial changes, (2) of alliances and 
guaranties, (3) of neutrality and the localization of war, and (4) of 
rearmament and disarmament? 

I. TERRITORIAL CHANGES 

Changes in the political map have always been disturbing to the 
balance of power. Such changes in the map of Europe have been the 
main problem with which power politics has dealt during the last 
four centuries. The problem has also been faced in the partition of 
the American continents during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, in the partition of Africa and the Pacific 
Islands in the nineteenth century, in the influence of the western 
territories upon the rivalry of the American North and South before 
the Civil War, and in the general concern of the Latin-American 
states over the struggles concerning undetermined boundaries in 
Tacna and Arica, the Gran Chaco, Leticia, and elsewhere.^^ 

As in the partition of Poland in the eighteenth century and in 1939. See also 
Castlereagh’s proposal for solution of the Polish and Saxon questions at the Conference 
of Vienna (Webster, op. cit., pp. 33 and 98). 

” Usually resulting in all great powers becoming involved in the war if it is not rapid- 
ly terminated (above, Vol. I, Appen. XX, Table 43). 

“ See below, chap, xxv, sec. ih. 

*3 The United States Department of State has published a volume with maps indicat- 
ing Transfers of Territory in Europe (Washington, 1937) resulting from the 

Balkan Wars and World War I. For earlier transfers see Ramsay Muir, Hammond'^s 
New Historical Atlas (New York, n.d.), and Rogers Churchill, “Transfers of European 
Territory since 1815” (manuscript for Causes of War Study, University of Chicago, 
1928). 
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Because territorial acquisition is usually thought to increase the 
acquiring state’s position in the balance-of -power system, states very 
rarely cede territory voluntarily/^ Whatever the apparent justice 
of demands for change based on economic, racial, cultural, linguistic, 
geographic, or other circumstances, statesmen usually argue that 
preservation of the state’s integrity is a superior obligation to justice 
for others. Any act which strengthens another at our expense will 
make us vulnerable to even more severe demands in the future.^^ 
It is for this reason, according to Hitler, that an intelligent victor 
prefers to present his demands in ^‘instalments.” He can be sure 
that “a nation which has become characterless — and such is every 
one which voluntarily submits — ^will no longer find any sufficient 
reason in each of these detailed oppressions to take to arms once 
more.”^^ Governments, therefore, are reluctant to yield even in ap- 
parently small matters, especially when territory is involved. 

Efforts to compel an acquiring state to renounce its gains, as in 
the case of Louis XIV’ s claim to the Spanish succession, or to provide 
compensatory territory for that state’s principal rival in the balance 
of power, as in the gradual dissolution of the Ottoman Empire dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, have usually involved hostilities.^^ Rus- 
sian renunciation of its gains from Turkey in 1878 by the General 
Conference at Berlin, the partition of Africa in the late nineteenth 
century, and the partition of Poland in the late eighteenth century 
were nominally peaceful,'® 

"4 The few apparent exceptions resulted from purchase, military pressure, or political 
bargain, as in the cession of Louisiana (1803), Florida (1819), and Alaska (186/) to the 
United States by France, Spain, and Russia, respectively, and from colonial adjustments 
between Germany and Great Britain (1890), France and Great Britain (1904), and 
France and Germany (1911). See C. R. M. F. Cruttwell, A History of Peaceful Change 
in the Modern World (London, 1937), chap, iii. 

^sF. S. Bunn, Peaceful Change (New York, 1937), P- 12; Bryce Wood, Peaceful 
Change and the Colonial Problem (New York, 1940), p. 41- 

Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf (New York, 1939), chap, xv, p. 468, 

John Hosack, On the Rise and Growth of the Law of Nations (London, 1882), pp. 
276 ff.; W. W. White, The Process of Change in the Ottoman Empire (Chicago, 1937). 

^8 Pressures and compensations of dubious equity were often involved (Cruttwell, 
op. cit., pp. 56 ff., 70 ff., I2S £E.). Such aspects were so prominent in the cession of terri- 
tory by Czechoslovakia to Germany in the Munich settlement of 1938 that it cannot 
properly be called an instance of peaceful change (see Q. Wright, “The Munich Settle- 
ment and International Law,” American J ournal of International Law^ XXXIII [Janu- 
ary, 1939], 29). 
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It is to be expected that territory will continue as an important 
index of power and that the balance of power will continue to be dis- 
turbed by claims for territorial change. Since there is no single prin- 
ciple, whether it be ^^nationality,’’ “economic necessities,” or “nat- 
ural frontiers,” application of which will fully satisfy the sentiment 
of justice in all territorial controversies,^^ since historical claims long 
dormant may rapidly rise to importance if political conditions seem 
favorable,^® and since new conditions precipitate new demands, 
it is unlikely that the problem of a just territorial distribution can 
ever be solved permanently^"" or be assured a peaceful solution in the 
future under a balance-of-power system.""^ Such a distribution can 

Maurice Bourquin, '‘Introductory Report/’ in International Studies Conference, 
Peaceful Change (Paris: International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, 1938), pp. 
30 ff . Among practices which have been suggested to assure justice in territorial trans- 
fers have been insistence that primary consideration be given to the interests of the 
population of the territory and to the interests of the world as a whole (see Q. Wright, 
in International Studies Conference, op. ciL, p. 477); insistence that a frontier be estab- 
lished “that is a barrier and that the position of that barrier should be selected with due 
reference to the will of the people chiefly concerned” (Sir Thomas Holdich, Political 
Frontiers and Boundary Making [London, 1916], p. 286); and insistence that the settle- 
ment be in accord with self-determination (W. E. Rappard, The Quest for Peace [Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1940], p. 499; see also Woodrow Wilson, Address, February ii and July 4, 
1918, in J. B. Scott [ed.], Official Statement of War Aims and Peace Proposals [Washing- 
ton, 1921], pp. 269 and 351; Sarah Wambaugh, Plebiscites since the World War [Wash- 
ington, 1933], I, 491). Most writers have recognized that justice is to be tested by the 
procedure employed rather than by the principle applied and that adequate procedures 
must give weight to many considerations. See Q,. Wright, “Munich Settlement,” op. cit., 
p. 31; “Article 19 of the League of Nations Covenant,” Proceedings of the American 
Society of International Law, IQ36, p. 72; International Studies Conference, op. cit., p. 
533; Cruttwell, op. cit., p. 214; Wood, op. cit., p. 158; Dunn, op. cit., p. 149; Bourquin, op. 
cit., pp. 48 ff. 

As the French claim to Alsace-Lorraine during World War I and the Argentine 
claim to the Falklands, the Guatemalan claim to Belize, and the Iranian claim to Bah- 
rein Islands during the early stages of World War II. 

” As the American demand for a protective zone far out to sea and for a contingent 
right to occupy European colonies in the American hemisphere during World War II. 

It must be emphasized, however, that the durability of a territorial staUis quo may 
be greatly increased by diminution of the economic and cultural importance of bound- 
aries. The frontiers of the federated states of the United States have been much more 
enduring than the frontiers of the sovereign states of Europe (see P. G. Wright, “Tariff 
Legislation and International Relations,” American Economic Revieiv, XXIII [March, 
1933]) 26). 

This is the contention of Dunn {pp cit., pp. 12 and 126), Wood {op. cit., p. 41), and 
Rappard {op. cit., p. 499). 
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only be effected through invoking “the organized opinion of man- 
kind’^ for the authoritative settlement of such issues as they arise, 
and such invocation is possible only through procedures functioning 
within an international organization which has superseded the bal- 
ance of power as the basic guaranty of state security.^4 

2. ALLIANCES AND GUARANTIES 

Alliances and regional coalitions among the weak to defend them- 
selves from the strong have been the typical method for preserving 
the balance of power. Such a combination may take the form {a) of 
an ad hoc alliance to meet a particular crisis or to wage a particular 
war; (6) of a permanent guaranty to a particular state or territory 
in a strategic position, often as a buffer between two powerful states; 
(c) of a permanent regional bloc, coalition, confederation, or federa- 
tion co-ordinating the foreign policy of several states; or {d) of a 
general system of collective security. 

a) Alliances . — The first of these devices, the ad hoc alliance, is 
probably most favorable to the perpetuation of a balance-of-pow^er 
system. Such alliances do not reduce the number of independent 
participants in the system but leave each state free to add its weight 
against the state threatening to destroy the balance at any time. 
They have been the usual devices employed in modern European 
history. Alliances have usually been concluded for two or three years 
or for the duration of a war, and when they have been for longer they 
have often not been honored. Expediency, as dictated by balance-of- 
power politics, has, in fact, usually outweighed respect for alliance 
obligations.^^ 

h) Guaranties . — Guaranties of the status quo in buffer areas have 
been common and are intended to stabilize the balance of power by 
increasing the separation of overpowerful states from their neighbors. 

=4 Address of President Wilson, July 4, 1918, in Scott (ed.), op. cit., p. 351; above, 
n. 19. 

“Political treaties are nothing but the temporary expression of change and transi- 
tory relationships between the various national forces. These treaties restrict the free- 
dom of action of the parties so long as the political conditions under which they were 
produced are unchanged” (Russian explanation to Hague Conference of 1899 of reasons 
for not submitting political treaties to international arbitration, in J. B. Scott [ed.], The 
Reports of the Hague Conferences of i8qq and TQ07 [London, 1917], p. 97; see also Hans 
J. Morgenthau, “Positivism, Functionalism and International Law,” American Journal 
of International Law, XXXIV [April, 1940], 271 and 279). 
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The cases of Switzerland (1815), Belgium (1839), Luxembourg 
(1867), the Aland Islands (1921), and the Pacific Islands under the 
Washington Treaty of 1922 are illustrations. The danger of such 
guaranties lies in the uncertainty of their observance. The guaran- 
tors are often the only states that would be likely to violate the terri- 
tory, and, when a guarantor becomes itself an aggressor, the others 
are likely to act in accord with the dictates of power politics of the 
moment rather than to observe the obligation of the guaranty. It 
is, in fact, doubtful in law just what the obligation is of a minority of 
guarantors favorable to the obligation.^'^ Thus such guaranties have 
frequently been expressly renewed as crises arise, and under condi- 
tions of balance-of -power politics such renewals seem expedient.^’ 

Alliances and confederations intended to be permanent have sel- 
dom proved reliable unless carried to the point of federation, trans- 
ferring much of legal sovereignty and the conduct of external affairs 
to the central organs. Such a development has seldom been possible 
unless geographic and cultural factors have conspired to unite the 
group. Alliances purely for defense have broken up if the state 
against which they are directed ceases to be menacing. Otherwise 
they have usually been utilized by one of the parties as an oppor- 
tunity for aggression against an outside state and have led to war.“® 
Even if not so utilized, they have tended toward a polarization of the 
balance-of-power system, and this has usually eventuated in general 
war.^’ 

It appears, therefore, that a balance-of-power system is more sta- 
ble if permanent alliances are avoided, if all states remain free to de- 
termine their action until a crisis actually approaches, and if in a 
crisis the states not directly menaced by aggression attempt to break 
up dangerous combinations rather than to make counteralliances.^" 

Oppenheim, International Law (sth ed.; London, 1907), Vol. I, sec. 576; W. E. 
Hall, A Treatise on International Law (Sth ed,; Oxford, 1924), sec. 113. 

=7 The guaranty of Belgian neutralization was renewed in 1870 but failed of renewal 
in 1914. 

The Anglo-Japanese alliance of 1902 contributed to the Japanese war on Russia in 
1904. In 1921 Great Britain abandoned the alliance in view of the Washington Con- 
ference agreements. 

’^Bernadotte Schmitt, The Coming of the War: igi4 (New York, 1930), chap. i. 

30 See above, chap, xx, sec. 2. 
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These precepts are, however, difl&cult to follow. The British govern- 
ment, with the experience of the pre~World War I alliances in mind, 
sought to apply this insight to the crisis precipitated by Hitler’s oc- 
cupation of the Rhineland in 1936. It attempted to break up the 
Axis by appeasing Mussolini at the expense of Ethiopia and Spain. 
But so long as threats and demarche based on threats succeeded, the 
partners in aggression were not inclined to .separate. Peace was 
temporarily maintained, but confidence in the League was destroyed, 
and appeasement had encouraged new demands. Again appease- 
ment was tried, this time for the benefit of Hitler at the expense of 
Czechoslovakia. Again it failed, and in 1939 Great Britain turned to 
the policy of counteralliance, and general war soon followed. 

This experience, like that before 1914, suggests that under modern 
conditions balance-of-power policies are more likely to universalize 
war than to preserve the security of states. Great Britain, it may be 
said, should have attempted to break up the aggressive Axis by 
threats rather than by appeasement. Continued pressure against 
Italy might have made Mussolini useless to Hitler, but, on the other 
hand, it would have made Hitler more necessary to Mussolini. 
Hitler, instead of abandoning Mussolini, might have given him a 
blank check. The Kaiser had done so for his weaker partner when 
threatened in 1914. In proportion as unsatisfied powers consider 
political changes more important than peace, threats tend to unite 
them.^^ 

It therefore appears that satisfied states, in applying balance-of- 
power policies, are likely to be confronted by the alternatives of ap- 
peasing or threatening the unsatisfied states. Appeasement will en- 
courage aggression until it reaches a point threatening the independ- 
ence of all, but threats against the unsatisfied may unite them and 
leave no alternative but counteralliance and augmentation of the 
tendency toward polarization of the balance of power. Either will 
lead to general war, which will imperil the security of all. Thus, un- 

3^ Bernadotte E. Schniitt, From Versailles to Munich, jgiS-igsS (“Public Policy 
Pamphlet,” No. 28 [Chicago, 1938]); Q. Wright, “The Rhineland Occupation and the 
Enforcement of Treaties,” American Journal of International Law, XXX (July, 1936), 
486 ff.; “The Munich Settlement,” op. cit. 

3 “ Demands for “justice” are often more influential on public opinion than demands 
for “peace” (see Wood, op. cit., pp. 21 and 155). 
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der modern conditions, balance-of -power policies defeat their own 
ends. They operate not only against peace but also against the se- 
curity of states. 

A general conviction that this proposition is true led statesmen 
in 1920 to subordinate balance-of -power alliances to a general union 
which in principle put international peace and justice ahead of the 
territorial integrity and independence of states. Policies of perma- 
nent alliance may in the long run encourage this change in objective 
from the balance of power to collective security. 

c) Regional arrangements. — ^Leagues, confederations, and “re- 
gional understandings like the Monroe Doctrine’’ envisage collective 
security within limited areas. They have been unstable and unreli- 
able arrangements in which the members, because of defensive emer- 
gency or because of geographic, historic, or cultural bonds, have ac- 
cepted the leadership of one or have united their policies by agree- 
ment with full reservation of sovereignty.^^ They have usually 
moved toward closer imperial or federal union or have dissolved 
through internal controversy.^^ 

33 See Woodrow Wilson, Address, January 4, 1918 (in Scott [ed.], Official Statement of 
War AimSj p. 269), in which he insisted that the settlement of the war be based upon 
“justice” likely to bring “a peace that will be permanent,” that the balance of power be 
discredited, and that the “benefit of populations” and “national aspirations” be con- 
sidered in territorial settlements, 

34 The distinction between hegemonic and synallagmatic arrangements is not al- 
ways easy to draw, because a particular arrangement may be equal in form and unequal 
in fact. The predominant positions of Athens, Sparta, and Thebes in the leagues which 
they respectively formed; of Austria in the later periods of the Holy Roman Empire; 
and of Prussia in the North German Confederation and the German Empire were recog- 
nized in law, while the predominant positions of the United States in the Pan-American 
system and of Great Britain in the British Commonwealth of Nations (since the Statute 
of Westminster, 1931) were not. Such arrangements as Japan’s “new order” in the Far 
East and Hitler’s “new order” in Europe rest entirely on force and can hardly be called 
regional arrangements. On the other hand, political arrangements such as the States 
under the Articles of Confederation, the Little Entente, the Washington Treaty powers, 
the Locarno powers, and the Oslo powers had no aspect of hegemony in either law or 
fact. Attempts have been made to distinguish various degrees of departure from equal- 
ity in such arrangements by such words as “influence,” “hegemony,” and “dominance.” 
See Heinrich Triepel, Die Hegemonie, tin Buck von fuhrenden Staate (Stuttgart, 1938); 
see also Edward A. Freeman, History of Federal Government in Greece arid Italy (London, 
1893), pp. 18 ff. 

35 Freeman defined “federal government” in a wide sense as “any union of compo- 
nent members, where the degree of union between the members, surpasses that of an 
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Regional arrangements have sometimes bound together poten- 
tially hostile states in a common regional guaranty as at Locarno; 
sometimes they have consolidated a geographical group like the 
American countries, through acceptance of common policies toward 
the outside world; sometimes they have united states for defense 
against a particular danger as in the case of the Little Entente. Such 
arrangements have sometimes resulted in a union in which the con- 
duct of foreign relations has been vested in a single body, such as the 
United States of America, the Swiss Confederation, the Dominion of 
Canada, and the German Empire. Often, as in the cases of the Little 
Entente, the Scandinavian, and the Baltic States, the spirit of na- 
tional independence has so retarded union that the members could 
be invaded one at a time. Again, as in the cases of Locarno and the 
Nine-Power Treaty, the members have failed to meet their responsi- 
bilities in an emergency, and the arrangement has become obsoles- 
cent. Finally, as in the Germanic confederation of 1815, internal 
controversy has sometimes resulted in formal dissolution. 


alliance, however intimate, and where the degree of independence possessed by each 
member surpasses anything which can fairly come under the head of merely municipal 
freedom” {op. cit., p. 2). Among these he distinguished as “good” those in which the 
central authority operated on individuals and as “bad” those in which the central au- 
thority operated only on states {ibid., p. 10). Recent writers usually exclude the latter 
form (confederation, Staatenbund) from the term ‘^federation” (union, Bundestaat). 
While some of the arrangements here discussed might come under Freeman’s loose defi- 
nition, in general, they would be forms of alliance or league looser than even the loosest 
federation. Freeman, writing in 1862, considered federations transitory forms of gov- 
ernment, highly artificial creatures of circumstance, normally destined to move toward 
a consolidated state or toward separated states {ibid., pp. 69, 70, 83, 88). With the 
United States of America possessing the oldest unrevolutionized constitution in the 
world and with the number of successful federations greatly increased, this judgment 
seems today more applicable to looser regional arrangements. The term federation 
has in fact tended to be confined to those unions so well organized as to transfer sover- 
eignty to the whole (see J. W. Garner, Political Science and Government [New York, 
1928], pp. 282 ff.), though the difficulty of drawing rigid lines between differences, which 
are really differences of degree, is recognized. See “Federalism” and “Federations,” 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences; George* C. S. Benson and Mabel G. Benson, Un- 
explored Problems of Federalism,” New Commonwealth Quarterly, V (December, 1939), 
216 ff.; Q. Wright, “Fundamental Problems of International Organization,” Interna- 
tional Conciliation, No. 369, April, 1941? PP- 4 ^^ 4 SS- 

3 « There is a literature about each of these arrangements. See, for instance, James 
Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire (London, 1873) ; Samuel Guy Inman, “The Pan Ameri- 
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Regional groupings not protected by geographical isolation have 
sometimes attempted to compensate for their weakness and avoid 
the need for federation by laboring for world-organization. The Lo- 
carno, Scandinavian, Baltic, Balkan, and Little Entente groupings 
and, in the opinion of some, the British Commonwealth of Nations 
were juridically dependent upon the League of Nations, whose func- 
tioning they sought to strengthen during the 1920’s.^'’' With the col- 
lapse of the League, these groupings tended to disintegrate, each 
state holding itself free to take positions in crises as the exigencies of 
balance-of -power politics required, with the result that most of them 
were occupied.^^ 

In so far as regional groupings have developed into stable con- 
federations, they have tended to reduce the number of states in the 
balance-of -power system and so to make that system less stable. 
There has, however, been a counterinfluence in that such regional 
blocs have often been geographically separated from all neighbors. 
Thus their establishment has increased the average degree of separa- 
tion of frontiers among the actual participants in world-politics. In 
this respect their influence has resembled that of guaranteed buffer 
states designed to keep the European great powers at arm’s length. 


can System/’ International Conciliation, No. 369, April, 1941, pp. 348 ff.; Q. Wright, 
The Existing Legal Situation in the Far East (New York, 1941), pp. loi ff. (Nine-Power 
Treaty, 1922); A. Lawrence Lowell and H, Duncan Hall, The British Commonwealth of 
Nations (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1927), X, 573, 618; Sir Cecil J. B. Hurst 
et al.j Great Britain and the Dominions (Chicago, 1928), pp. 86, 116, 217 (Australia and 
New Zealand were less inclined to rely on the League of Nations for security than were 
other members of the Commonwealth [ibid., pp. 217 and 377]); Norman Mackenzie, 
“British Commonwealth Relations Conference,” American Journal of International 
Law, XXXIII (April, 1939), 352; R. R.- Wilson, “The Neutrality of Eire,” American 
Journal of International Law, XXXIV (January, 1940), 125; Ernest Boyd, “Ireland be- 
tween Two Stools,” Foreign Affairs, XIX (January, 1941), 426; John 0 . Crane, The 
Little Entente (New York, 1931); S. Shepard Jones, The Scandinavian States and the 
League of Nations (Princeton, 1939); Rappard, op. ciL, pp. 261 ff. (Locarno); Q. Wright, 
“The Rhineland Occupation,” op. cit. 

37 See Crane, Jones, Rappard, Lowell and Hall, Hurst, and Mackenzie, above, n. 36; 
Boris Stein, “Regional and Continental Organization of the League of Nations,” August 

1937; J- Paul-Boncour, “Report on Regional Pacts of Mutual Assistance,” August 5, 
1937, in League of Nations, Report of the Special Committee Set Up To Study the Applica- 
tion of the Principles of the Covenant (Political, 1938, VII. i), pp. 87 ff., 118 ff. 

3® See above, n. 36. 39 Above, sec. 2&; chap, xx, sec. 2. 
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Regional federation, carried to the point advocated by Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi,'*" who contemplated four great continental 
blocs (America, Far East, Soviet Union, and Europe and a dependent 
West Africa) in addition to the British Empire (centering around the 
Indian Ocean), would, according to this analysis, create greater 
world-stability only if the influence of geographical separation 
counterbalanced the adverse influence of smaller numbers. The 
British Empire has doubtless gained stability by organizing certain 
of the colonies as federal dominions separated by oceans from one 
another and from the mother-country. This action, however, cou- 
pled with the increasingly regional dependence of sea power because 
of technical changes, has paved the way toward decentralization and 
reduction of the unity of the Empire in foreign affairs. The domin- 
ions, in fact, became states which themselves entered into the bal- 
ance of power, and the unity of the Commonwealth as a whole be- 
came dependent upon the maintenance of moderate world-order 
through the League of Nations.'^' 

In the present state of economic interdependence, narrowing 
transoceanic time distances, differential standards of living, and un- 
equal development of the continents, it seems likely that continental 
blocs would, if independently confederated, arm against one an- 
other.'*’ Each continental bloc, several of which are not widely sepa- 
rated, might seek to expand into the domain of others. Further- 
more, the creation of a continental federation among traditionally 
hostile nationalities might prove impossible unless a general senti- 
ment was created that the continent was in danger of attack from 
outside. The Pan-American system showed little political unity un- 
til the fascist threat was publicized during the Lima Conference 
(1938). It's solidarity increased as the need for defense against this 
threat became more clear at Panama (1939) and at Havana (1940). 
The Far East has been most united when the West was united 
against it ; Western Europe achieved its greatest unity in the Locarno 

Richard N. Coudenhove-Kalergi, Pan Europe (New York, 1926); see also Archi- 
bald C. Coolidge, Ten Years of War and Peace (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), pp. 179 ff.; 
Frank M. Russell, Theories of International Relations (New York, 1936), pp. 450 ff.; 
Q. Wright, “Fundamental Problems of International Organization,^’ op. cit., pp. 42 ff. 

Above, n. 37. 

4 “ Eugene Staley, “The Myth of the Continents,” Foreign Affairs, April, 1941. 
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period when there was a common fear of the Soviet Union. Region- 
alization, if the regions depend solely upon the balance of power, 
might therefore tend to make the world balance of power less sta- 
ble."'^ On the other hand, and perhaps because of this fact, such re- 
gions might succeed in reducing their dependence upon the balance- 
of -power system by organizing a world-confederation. 

d) Collective security . — Universal alliances or systems of collective 
security were vaguely envisaged in the diplomacy of Wolsey'ts and 
Henry IV,"** were hesitatingly initiated in the treaties of Westphalia 
and Utrecht, were actually attempted in the post-Napoleonic “con- 
federation of Europe,”''* the nineteenth-century “concert of Eu- 
rope,”'"’ and the “confederation of the Hague Conferences,”®'’ and 
were provided with permanent institutions in the League of Na- 
tions.®’ These political unions have, in fact, been dependent upon a 

">3 Russell, op. cit.^ pp. 468 ff.; J. A. Salter, The United States of Europe (London, 
1933)3 P- J. T. Shotwell, On the Rim of the Abyss (New York, 1936), pp. 203 ff.; 
Alfred Zimmern, The League of Nations and the Rule of Law, igiS-igss (London, 1936), 
pp. 407 and 415. 

Briand always insisted that the European Union should be within the frame- 
work of the League of Nations. See “Memorandum on the Organization of a Regime of 
European Federal Union,” International Conciliation (spec, bull., June, 1936), pp. 327- 
53; Mirkine-Guetzevitch and George Scelle, VUnion europ^en (Paris, 1931); Russell, 
op. cit., pp. 467 and 613. 

’IS Garrett Mattingly, “An Early Non-aggression Pact,” Journal of Modern History, 
X (March, 1930), i; Edwin D. Mead, “An Early Scheme To Organize the World,” 
The Independent, August 29, 1907. 

46 Edwin D. Mead, The Great Design of Henry IV (Boston, 1909). 

47 See Arts. 123 and 124, Treaty of Munster (France-Empire), October 24, 1648, and 
guaranties of Treaty of Utrecht in British treaty with France, March 31, 1713, Art. 24, 
printed in F. B. Sayre, Experiments in International Administration (New York, 1919), 
PP- 1-33 173-78. 

48 W. Allison Phillips, The Confederation of Europe (London, 1920); C. K. Webster, 
The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1815-1822 (London, 1925). 

4 i> T. E. Holland, The European Concert in the Eastern Question (Oxford, 1885); R. B. 
Mowat, The Concert of Europe (London, 1930); Sidney B. Fay, “Concert of Powers,” 
Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences. 

Walther Schiicking, The International Union of the Hague Conferences (Oxford, 
1918). 

C. K. Webster, The League of Nations in Theory and Practice (New York, 1933); 
Felix Morley, The Society of Nations (Washington, 1932); Russell, “The Balance of 
Power and the League of Nations System,” in op. cit., pp. 314 ff. 
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stable balance of power. None of them succeeded in subordinating 
the balance of power to their juridical and ideological postulates. 
Consequently, they were not able to survive serious disturbances of 
the balance of power.^^ Only when the balance has been so stable 
that attention has been diverted from it, because emancipation from 
its operation has been for the moment deemed impossible, has col- 
lective security worked. On the other hand, an adequate League of 
Nations with provisions for peaceful change might, in itself, tend to 
develop conditions of stability on its own foundations which could 
dispense with the need for the balance of power.^^ 

The relations of the balance of power to collective security have, 
therefore, been at the same time complementary and antagonistic. 
They have been complementary in that collective security has been 
able to develop only during periods of a stable balance of power and 
that a stable balance of power has not been able to exist without at 
least the modicum of international organization implied by general 
acceptance by states of the policy of preferring the requirements of 
stable equilibrium to more immediate interests. They have been 
antagonistic in that the policies necessary to restore the balance of 
power when seriously threatened have often been inconsistent with 
the obligations of collective security.54 

The fundamental assumptions of the two systems are different. 
A government cannot at the same time behave according to the 
Machiavellian assumptions of the balance of power and the Wilson- 
ian assumptions of international organization. As a system of inter- 
national organization has developed during times of stable equilib- 
rium, the conflict between its assumptions and those of the balance 
of power has become more evident, and the time has arrived when 
one or the other has triumphed. During the modern period, while 
the balance-of -power system has on the whole dominated, there have 
been periods of increasing length, particularly during the nineteenth 

S3 Canning gave the coup de grdce to the Confederation of 1815. Bismarck temporari- 
ly eliminated the Concert of Europe. The Kaiser ignored the Hague System. Japan, 
Hitler, and Mussolini wrecked the League of Nations. 

S 3 Some sort of equilibrium would, of course, be necessary (see above, chap, xx, 
sec. i). 

s^ Above, n. 33. 
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and twentieth centuries, when that system has been eclipsed by th 
functioning of international organization.^^ 

These oscillations have, at the same time, had a relation to th 
rise and fall of democracy as a system of internal government.^^ Au 
thoritarian government tends to be perpetuated by a balance-of 
power system of world-politics, and democracy tends to flourisl 
under the protection of international organization. Democracy ii 
domestic affairs has developed under the strong arm of authoritativ( 
control of foreign affairs, but the assumptions of the two systems an 
inconsistent; and eventually democracy has sought to control for 
eign affairs also, usually with disastrous consequences if security de- 
pended on the balance of power.^® In the same way international or- 
ganization or the application of democracy in the international fielc 
has developed only when effective balancing of material forces has 
been able to preserve the peace for considerable periods. Interna- 
tional organization, however, resting on assumptions incompatibk 
with a system of power politics, has sought to supersede that system 
with disastrous consequences when its strength was insufficient to 
control the ^^power states’" that remained. Eventually international 
organization can probably persist only if substantially all the govern- 
ments have become democratic in the handling of both domestic and 
foreign affairs.^^ But insistence upon a democratic control of foreign 
affairs in a world of power politics, and reliance upon an inadequate 
League of Nations for security, may destroy democracy both intern- 

55 The two systems are contrasted by Russell, op. cit., pp. 314 ff., and Sidney B. 
Fay, ‘'Balance of Power” and “Concert of Power,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 

5^ Below, chap, xxii, sec. 2i. 

57 Freeman points out that while federalism is not theoretically inconsistent with 
absolutism in the member-states, practically it is {op. cit.^ pp. 74-75). New absolutisms 
tend to break down the balance of power (above, chap, xx, n. 44). 

58 Above, chap, xxi, sec. 4. 

In the sense that policy is determined with the consent of and for the good of the 
governed and that the opinions of the governed are free of government control. See 
Kant, Eternal Peace (1795) (Boston, 1914), p. 76; Woodrow Wilson, Address, April 2^ 
1917, in Scott (ed.), Official Statement of War Aims, pp. 89 and 91; Eduard BeneS, 
Democracy Today and Tomorrow (London, 1939), pp. 115-18; Clarence Streit, Union 
Now (New York, 1939); W. E. Rappard, The Crisis of Democracy (Chicago, 1938), pp. 
89, 99, 265. 
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ally and externally. In the modern world the survival of democracy 
internally probably depends upon a democratic organization of the 
world able to supersede the balance of power as the basis of secu- 

rity.60 

3. NEUTRALITY 

The idea of neutrality has been exemplified (a) in ad hoc policies 
of nonparticipation in war, (6) in the guaranteed neutralization of 
states or areas, (c) in general rules or principles tending toward the 
localization of war, and {d) in collective organizations to enforce 
rights of neutrals and to prevent wars from spreading. 

a) The policy of neutrality emphasized particularly by the United 
States^^ and to a lesser degree by Great Britain^^ among the great 
powers, but characteristic also of many lesser powers, especially 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, and the Scandinavian powers in 
Europe,®^ has not always been hostile to the balance of power. Neu- 
trality is, in fact, the policy which all states, particularly those with 
maritime commercial interests, have tried to achieve in the balance- 
of-power system.^4 To be able to remain neutral is to hold the bal- 
ance of power. Whether taking the characteristic American form of 
profiting by other people^s wars,^^ the characteristic British form of 

Rappard, The Quest for Peace, p. 499; Q. Wright, “Domestic Control of Foreign 
Relations/^ in C. P. Howland (ed.), Survey of American Foreign Relations, igzS (New 
Haven, 1928), pp. 83-91. 

Edwin Borchard and W. P. Lage, Neutrality for the United States (New Haven, 
1937), pp. 21 ff.; Q. Wright, “Future of Neutrality,’^ International Conciliation, No. 
242, September, 1928, pp. 357 ff.; The United States and Neutrality (“Public Policy 
Pamphlet,” No. 17 [Chicago, 1935]), PP* i4fi* 

<53 Canning (H. W. V. Temperley, Foreign Policy of Canning [London, 1925]), Cob- 
den {Political Writings [London, 1867], 1 , 41, 351), andHarcourt {Letters ofEistoricus on 
Some Questions of International Law [London, 1863], pp. 41 ff.) advocated policies of 
neutrality. 

<>3 Georg Cohn, Neo-neutrality (New York, 1939), Part I. 

Britain has generally avoided intervention on the Continent unless the balance of 
power has been seriously threatened. This policy differs from that recommended to the 
Prince by Machiavelli — “to declare himself in favor of one party against the other” 
rather than to “stand neuter.” The latter he thought would forfeit the respect of both 
sides {The Prince, chap. xxi). 

< 5 s J. F. Rippy, America and the Strife of Europe (Chicago, 1938), p. 21 ; Philip Jessup 
(ed.), Neutrality, Its Bistory, Economics and Law (New York, 1935), IV, 28. 
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divide (the continent of Europe) and rule (elsewhere) or the char- 
acteristic Scandinavian form of peace at almost any price, neutral- 
ity has assumed a balance of power, and the neutral has shaped its 
policy accordingly.^^ 

Small states near the scene of strife could not greatly influence 
the results by getting into the fray, so have best served equilibrium 
and their interests by staying out and by conserving their existence 
and resources. This they have been able to do so long as it has been 
mutually beneficial to their great belligerent neighbors that they re- 
main neutral. Great powers have usually been ready to enter wars 
when it appeared that the balance might be permanently disturbed 
by the victory of one side. 

A neutral government is usually torn between urgings to follow 
the easy course of avoiding the hardships of war and isolating itself 
from the conflict; the prudent course of jumping onto the band- 
wagon and currying favor with the probable- victor; the juristic 
course of helping the side with a just cause, thereby giving its weight 
to law which may prove a useful defense in the future; and the 
course, both sentimental and sophisticated, of helping the underdog 
so as to maintain the balance of power. Any one of these may pro- 
mote the balance of power, even the bandwagon policy, in case the 
stronger in a given war is a relatively weak state whose strengthen- 
ing is necessary to hold a more powerful neighbor in check. When, 
however, the great powers have been involved, the underdog policy 
has generally been thought to conform to balance-of -power politics 
and has generally been followed by uncommitted great powers. The 
juristic policy would usually have a similar result on the assumption 

Lord Lothian, “The United States and Europe,” International Adairs, XVIII 
(May, 1939), 331 ff.; Q. Wright, “Present Status of Neutrality,” American Journal of 
International Law, XXXIV, July, 1940, 410 ff. 

^7 Jones, op. cit.; Cohn, op. cit. British Foreign Minister Anthony Eden stated this 
to be British policy on June 25, 1937 {Pari. Deb., Commons, Vol. CCCXXV, col. 1614) ; 
see also Wood, op. cit., p. 22. 

Neutrality is in principle inconsistent with collective security and probably with 
international law (see Q. Wright, “Present Status of Neutrality,” op. cit., p. 399; “Fu- 
ture of Neutrality,” op. cit., p. 361; “The Lend-Lease Bill and International Law,” 
American Journal of International Law, XXXV [April, 1941], 313; Russell, op. cit., pp. 
337 and 445). Rigid policies of neutrality impair the stability of the balance of power 
(above, chap, xx, sec. 2 [i], and below, n. 74). 
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that the weaker state will seldom have initiated an illegal attack 
upon a powerful neighbor. Nations have usually assumed that the 
underdog has justice on its side. In principle, however, there is a 
vast difference between these policies. The underdog policy tends 
toward the perpetuation of the balance of power, the juristic policy 
tends toward international organization under law, the bandwagon 
policy tends toward absorption of all in a universal empire, and the 
isolationist policy tends toward encouragement of aggression, pre- 
vention of stability through either international organization, bal- 
ance of power, or empire and perpetuation of international anarchy. 

The United States and the Latin- American countries because of 
their geographical position have been particularly prone to develop 
policies of neutrality into a shibboleth of isolation. In the case of the 
United States, however, particularly since it became a great power, 
isolation, as an implication of neutrality, has been more marked in 
word than in deed. The United States has, in fact, manifested in- 
terest in the course of world-events and has usually entered Euro- 
pean wars when balance-of-power considerations called for such ac- 
tion, although usually without complete consciousness of the reasons 
for its action. The growth of war-mindedness because of popular dis- 
content with passivity in the face of humiliations and belligerent 
propaganda has been a factor, added to concern over disturbance to 
the balance of power and legal claims, tending to draw the United 
States into general European wars. The increasing integration of 
world opinion, economy, and politics is likely to make such action 
more rapid in the future.'^® 

h) Guaranteed neutralization, as in the cases of Switzerland (1815), 
Belgium (1839), Luxembourg (1867), the Aland Islands (1921), and 
the Rhineland (1926), may create buffer states or areas stabilizing 

Q. Wright and Carl J. Nelson, “American Attitudes toward Japan and China, 
1937-38/' Public Opinion Quarterly, III (January, 1939), 49 ff- These policies may be 
denominated, respectively, “balance of power,’’ “law and order,” “profiteering,” and 
“storm cellar” neutrality (see Eugene Staley, Raw Materials in Peace and War [New 
York, 1937], p. 40)- See below, chap, xxxv, sec. 55. 

7 °Bernadotte E. Schmitt, “American Neutrality, 1914-1917,” Journal of Modern 
History, VIII (June, 1930), 200 ff.; Q. Wright, “Future of Neutrality,” op. cit., pp. 364- 
65; The United States and Neutrality, pp. 3 ff. The United States entered World War II 
sooner than World War I. 
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the balance of power. Such arrangements, however, have proved un- 
reliable, unless the guaranteed states were prepared adequately to 
defend their frontiers and unless the guarantors renewed the pledge 
in each crisis. 

c) Status of neutrality . — General rules of international law estab- 
lishing neutrality as a status that prescribes rights and obligations 
has been a phase in the transition from the balance-of-power to inter- 
national organization in most civilizations. This development 
tends toward collective neutrality and international organization. 
Immediately it may make the balance of power less stable by encour- 
aging aggression. If it can be anticipated that any war will remain 
localized, powerful states will not hesitate, guided by balance-of- 
power principles, to attack their small neighbors. Small states have 
continued to exist only because of the expectation, according to the 
balance-of-power principle, that they would be helped by great 
neighbors if attacked. In so far as international law by formalizing 
neutrality has created an expectation against such help, the balance 
of power has become less stable. 

• The legal institution of neutrality has not, in fact, had much in- 
fluence upon the operation of the balance of power among the great 
European states. All of them have usually entered wars in which at 
least one great power was a belligerent on each side, and which 
therefore threatened the balance of power, if the war lasted as long 
as two years. q'he status of neutrality may have assisted the small- 
er states, which have been the beneficiaries rather than the actors in 
the balance of power, to keep out of war because the rules of neutral- 
ity increased the assurance of the great belligerents that they would 
lose more than they would gain by encroaching on that status. On 
the other hand, it may have sometimes lulled them into a false sense 
of security, causing them to neglect more substantial defenses. 
Since the smaller states could in any case contribute Jittle of mili- 

7 * Above, sec. 26. 

7 =Q. Wright, Future of Neutrality^ p. 362; The United States and Neutrality, p. 8; 
above, Vol. I, chap, vii, sec. ^d.. 

73 Below, sec. d. 

74 This may be largely counteracted by the influence of neutrality in promoting col- 
lective action, especially among the larger states to keep war between smaller states 
localized. See above, n. 68; below, n. 83. 

75 Above, Vol. I, Appen. XX, Table 43. 
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tary force beyond that necessary for their own defense, their absten- 
tion from war has not greatly affected the stability of the balance. 

The status of neutrality reached its climax in the nineteenth cen- 
tury with the especial support of Great Britain and the United 
States, both of which, because of geographic invulnerability, were 
indifferent to the world-community, and because of commercial and 
shipping interests favored the localization of war and freedom of the 
seas.'^^ Its roots, however, are to be found in the writings of eight- 
eenth-century publicists and in practices which reach back to the 
later Middle Ages. The rules of this status were to a considerable 
extent codified in the American Neutrality Act (1794), the British 
Foreign Enlistment Act (1819), ^be Declaration of Paris (1856), the 
rules of the Treaty of Washington (1871), the Hague Conventions 
(1907), and the Declaration of London (1909). The experience of 
World War I and the development of international organization 
tended to undermine their foundations in the 1920's. In the 1930's 
interests in the dynamic states dependent upon aggression, interests 
in the United States committed to isolation, and the failures of col- 
lective security tended temporarily to revive the idea of neutrality. 

A movement arose in the United States to make of neutrality a 
more positive policy of isolation by departing from the earlier doc- 
trine of freedom of the seas. This followed unsuccessful attempts to 
implement the Pact of Paris and to assist League of Nations sanc- 
tions by providing for discriminatory embargoes against aggressors. 
Acts of 1935 and 1936, inspired by an elaborate investigation of the 
influence on war of arms-traders and financiers, embargoed the ex- 
port of arms, ammunition, and instriunents of war and prohibited 
the extension of loans and credits to all belligerents.'^^ During World 
War I the United States had taken the position that such an em- 
bargo by a neutral would tend to assist aggression because it would 
deprive the unprepared victim of the opportunity to acquire arms for 

7^ Great Britain took the lead in developing prize courts which gave judicial protec- 
tion to neutral merchants, and the United States has been even more insistent that such 
courts observe international rules of procedure (Philip Jessup and Francis Deak, “Neu- 
trality, the Origins,” in Jessup [ed.], op. cit., I, 201 ff.). The United States made the 
first extensive code of neutral obligations (1794) and was followed by Great Britain 
(1819) (see Hall, op. cit., sec. 213; Pitman B. Potter, The Freedom ojthe Seas [London, 
1924], pp. 194-207). 

77 Borchard and Lage, op. cit.; Q. Wright, “Lend-Lease Bill,” op. cit., pp. 311-13. 
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defense, while the aggressor, if warned of such embargoes in advance, 
would always be able to make preparation before the aggression be- 
gan. During the debate it was also urged that a policy of isolationist 
neutrality might be injurious to American trade in time of peace by 
inducing countries in danger of war to seek more secure sources of 
supply. If extended to all materials used in war manufacturing such 
a policy might, in a war involving important commercial countries, 
be so damaging to domestic prosperity that it would soon suffer the 
fate of Jefferson’s embargo of 1807. 

These considerations induced adoption in 1937 of the policy of 
permitting beUigerent trade on the cash-and-carry basis. After war 
in Europe had begun in 1939, the arms embargo was repealed.'^’^ 
This constituted an obvious discrimination in favor of powers con- 
trolling the seas. In the European war it favored Great Britain, and 
it was not applied in the far eastern war, where it would have fa- 
vored Japan. Further discrimination favorable to Great Britain was 
manifest in the exchange of destroyers for naval bases in the summer 
of 1940 and in the passage of the Lend-Lease Act in March, 1941, 
permitting the President to manufacture and transfer war materials 
'^to the government of any country whose defense the President 
deems vital to the defense of the United States.” This act was justi- 
fied by Congress and the attorney-general on the theory that Ger- 
many was engaging in hostilities in breach of the Pact of Paris and 
so was not entitled to the benefits of neutrality. In November, 1941, 
the Act of 1939 was in large measure repealed, indicating a general 
opinion that isolationist neutrality had failed. Soon after the Axis 
powers declared war on the United States. 

George Finch, “The United States and Europe, 1939,” American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, XXXIII (April, 1939), 332 ff.; letter of Secretary of State Hull to Senator 
Pittman and Representative Bloom, May 27, 1939, in U.S. Department of State, Press 
Releases, XX '(June 3, 1939), 47s; Francis Deak, “The Pitfalls of the New American 
Neutrality,” International Conciliation, No. 340, May, 1938. 

79 Act of November 4, 1939 (see Deak, “The United States Neutrality Acts, Theory 
and Practice,” International Conciliation, No. 358, March, 1940). 

Address of Attorney-General Jackson, March 27, 1941, in American J ournal of 
International Law, XXXV (April, 1941), 348 ff.; Q. Wright, “TheTransfer of Destroyers 
to Great Britain,” American Journal of International Law, XXXIV (October, 1940), 
680 ff.; “The Lend-Lease Bill,” iUL, XXXV (April, 1941), 305 ff.; “The Repeal of the 
Neutrality Act,” ibid., XXXVI (January, 1942), 8 ff. 
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Traditional '^freedom of the seas’’ neutrality, permitting general 
trade by private individuals from neutral territory, subject to bel- 
ligerent rights of visit, search, capture, and condemnation, also 
favors sea powers but less positively than does the cash-and-carry 
plan. Freedom of the seas is doubtless more favorable to a balance- 
of-power system than the other neutrality policies referred to, al- 
though its defense may have hastened American entry into war in 
1798, 1812, and 1917. Neutral rights were, however, the ostensible 
rather than the real reason for these wars. The American govern- 
ment, like other governments under the balance-of-power system, 
was influenced more by the desire to preserve and, if possible, aug- 
ment its relative power than by consideration of legal right, though 
it could not ignore other considerations, sentimental and economic, 
strongly supported by public opinion.®^ 

In spite of the growth of the legal status of neutrality during the 
nineteenth century, the policy of nonbelligerent states was deter- 
mined less by rules of international law than by expediency and pub- 
lic opinion. Within great powers public opinion, affected by inter- 
ested propaganda, sentimental preferences, juridical ideas, and bal- 
ance-of-power considerations, usually rapidly became unneutral and 
help short of war was given to the favored belligerent, often eventu- 
ating in war itself. So long as freedom of speech, of the press, of 
radio, and of opinion is tolerated and the balance of power is the 
basis of state security, it seems unlikely that great powers will long 
remain neutral when confronted by general wars in a rapidly shrink- 
ing world. 

d) Collective neutrality was envisaged in the armed neutralities of 
1780 and 1800, in various proposals for a league of neutrals during 
World War I, in provisions of the Argentine anti-war treaty, and m 
proposals emerging from conferences of the American powers and of 
the Oslo powers since 1936.^® This system tends toward international 

Julius W. Pratt, Expansionists of 1812 (New York, 1925); Borchard and Lage, op. 
ciL, pp. 30 ff.; above, n. 70. 

^^See Karl Kulsrud, “Armed Neutralities to 1780,^’ American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law, XXIX (193s), 423 ff.; Jessup (ed.), op. cit., Vol. II, chap, iv; IV, 160 ff.; 
“The Argentine Anti-war Pact,” American Journal of International Law, XXVIII 
(July, 1934), 538; Venezuelan Memorandum, October, 1914, United States Naval War 
College, International Law Documents, igi6 (Washington, 1917), P* 125; Georg Cohn, 
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organization. Neutrals are bound to be adversely affected by war, 
so a league of neutrals tends to be a league against war, though its 
immediate object may be to assure the profits while avoiding the 
risks of neutral trade with belligerents, to keep hostilities out of 
specified regions, or to prevent or frustrate aggression.®^ If, however. 


op. cit., pp. 19 ff., 55 ff., 171 S., 281 ff., 306 ff.; International Studies Conference, Collec- 
tive Security, ed. M. Bourquin (Paris: International Institute of intellectual Coopera- 
tion, 1936), pp. 12, 150 ff., 287 fF., 402 ff., 469 ff.; Q. Wright, “Rights and Duties under 
International Law as Affected by the United States Neutrality Act and the Resolutions 
of Panama,” American Journal of International Law, XXXIV (April, 1940), 245. The 
Harvard Research in International Law, “Draft Code on Neutrality,” in providing 
(Art. 1 14) “a violation by a belligerent of a neutral right of one neutral state constitutes 
a violation of a neutral right of all neutral states,” asserted the juridical basis for collec- 
tive neutrality {American J ournal of International Law, XXXIII [supp., 1939], 780 ff.). 
The documents concerning neutrality and collective action in the Ethiopian dispute are 
collected in Q. Wright (ed.), Neutrality and Collective Security (Chicago, 1936), pp. 185 ff. 

These four objectives have been, respectively, associated with the words “neo-neu- 
trality,” “armed neutrality,” “neutralization,” and “collective security.” All of them 
imply activity on the part of neutrals and are to be distinguished from “traditional neu- 
trality,” which implies passivity and impartiality by neutrals (Cohn, op. cit., pp. 319 
ff.). There has been much difference of opinion as to whether any or all of these policies 
of “collective neutrality” can properly be called neutrality. Borchard and Lage {op. 
cit., p, 267) consider all of them unneutral because they are “coercitive.” The neutral 
to these writers must be passive. Jessup {Neutrality, IV, 177, 213; “The Argentine 
Anti-war Pact,” op. cit., p. 540) appears to consider all except “armed neutrality” as 
unneutral because they permit of partiality, though he thinks that collective neutrality 
policy need not be antagonistic, but may be supplemental, to a system of collective se- 
curity. Cohn {op. cit,, pp. 319 ff.), the main advocate of “neo-neutrality,” considers it 
a basically neutral policy, even though it may involve discrimination among the belliger- 
ents. It must not do so, however, on the basis of a juridical definition of aggression. He 
points out that other bases of discrimination had been commonly accepted in theory and 
practice, at least until the middle of the nineteenth century (p. 302). Neo-neutrality 
apparently has the same relation to collective security that criminology has to criminal 
justice. It looks upon war as the consequence of essentially irrational psychological, 
sociological and pathological conditions, therefore outside states should base their pol- 
icy, not on legal rules or principles attributing responsibility for initiating war, but on 
principles derived from a study of these conditions designed to stop the war and keep 
it from spreading. He therefore assumes that neo-neutrality and collective security 
are incompatible (p. 330). This conclusion seems to rest on an incomplete analysis. 
While criminologists believe that crime can usually be traced to economic, sociological, 
psychological, or even biological conditions and urge social reforms and psychiatric 
treatments to prevent and remedy these conditions, they do not usually urge an aban- 
donment of criminal law. One has to assume either that all state action is irrational, in 
which case international law as a whole should be discarded, or that the law itself is able 
to distinguish irresponsible from responsible state action. Aggression means responsible 
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a league is confined to neutrals, it can have no influence in prevent- 
ing hostilities, and its influence in stopping them is limited. If di- 
rected toward the protection of neutral trading rights only, such a 
league is not likely to be effective unless the neutrals are prepared to 
enter the war to defend their rights. If directed toward keeping war 
out of a region, its effectiveness will depend upon the geographical 
situation as well as the willingness of the neutrals to use force. 

The solidarity manifested by the American countries in meetings 
at Panama, Havana, and Rio de Janeiro from 1939 to 1942 was re- 
markable. It seems likely that if there is sufficient solidarity among 
peace-minded states to create a league of neutrals, they will hardly 
stop at this ineffective step but will move on toward a league of na- 
tions not only to limit but to prevent war.^^ 

action taken by a state in breach of its antiforce obligations (Q. Wright, “The Concept 
of Aggression in International Law,’’ American Journal of International Law, XXIX 
[July, 1935], 37S; Harvard Research in International Law, “Draft Convention on Ag- 
gression,” Art. i[c], American Journal of International Law, XXXIII [supp. 1939], 847 
ff.). Therefore, Cohn’s program of treating belligerents as irresponsible implies (unless 
international law is to be abandoned entirely) a preliminary decision as to whether one 
or both of the belligerents is in law irresponsible. Some states have considered that col- 
lective sanctions against aggression, implying a use of force as police to prevent or stop 
lawbreaking, is so different in character from “war,” which implies the use of force as an 
instrument of national policy, that it is compatible with neutrality. (Some states took 
this position in applying sanctions against Italy in the Ethiopian case [see Cohn, op. cit., 
pp. 48 ff., 244 ff., 303 ff.].) The more common view, however, holds that neutrality as- 
sumes the permissibility of war (Q. Wright, “Present Status of Neutrality,” op. cit., 
“International Law and the World Order,” in W. H. C. Laves [ed.]. The Foundations of 
a More Stable World Order [Chicago, 1941], pp. 107 ff.). Collective security, on the other 
hand, is applicable only in so far as violent self-help is illegal. In such circumstances the 
words “war” and “neutrality” are unsuitable (Harvard Research in International Law, 
“Draft Convention on Aggression,” op. cit., p. 823). The same view has usually been 
taken of action in defense of neutralization, whether by the neutralized state or by its 
guarantors. Belgium and the countries which assisted in its defense in 1914 were not 
regarded as neutral. Belgium was not, strictly speaking, a belligerent but rather a vic- 
tim of aggression. The Treaty of Versailles imposed heavier responsibility upon Ger- 
many for losses by Belgium than by others of its enemies (Q. Wright, “The Outlawry 
of War,” American Journal of International Law, XIX [January, 1925]} ^^)* 

84 This was manifest in the attitude of the American countries, which progressively 
approached a collective security position as Germany’s aggressions developed in 1940. 
See joint declaration by the American republics. May 19, 1940, Department of State, 
Bulletin, II (May 25, 1940), 568; Q. Wright, “The Transfer of Destroyers to Great 
Britain,” American Journal of International Law, XXXIV (October, 194®)? ^^7? ^.nd 
above, n. 80. 
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The northern European ‘^neutrals” tried to develop a compromise 
between collective security and collective neutrality after the failure 
of sanctions in the Ethiopian case. This ^^neo-neutrality’ ^ proposed 
to abandon impartiality and passivity as the essence of neutrality 
and to emphasize the determination to remain out of the ^‘collective 
psychosis” of war. As means to this end, neutrality was to require 
active efforts against war, perhaps including commercial embargoes 
against one or both belligerents. Branding of one as the aggressor 
was to be avoided as likely to exacerbate the hostilities, though dis- 
criminations against the belligerent unreasonably continuing war 
was suggested. The difference between neo-neutrality and collective 
security seemed to be in large measure terminological, but the re- 
version of the Oslo powers to the terminology of neutrality weakened 
collective security, and neither conception saved them from invasion 
in 1940.^5 


4. ARMAMENT AND DISARMAMENT 

In the nineteenth century, with the industrialization and capi- 
talization of war, armaments became the normal measure of state 
power. Consequently, rearmament and disarmament assumed a role 
of major importance in the balance of power. Armament increases in 
one state have usually been motivated primarily by anxiety as to 
actual or prospective armament increases or manifestation of ag- 
gressive policies in neighboring states. Thus the history of the bal- 
ance of power, always influenced by the history of the art of war, 
has become peculiarly dependent upon it during the nineteenth cen- 
tury.®^ 

a) The influence of military invention , — The history of the art of 
war has been dominated by the effort of the strategists to devise new 
weapons, new maneuvers, and new organizations with which to win 
a rapid victory. This effort is opposed by the tendency of war to 

Statement of foreign ministers of Denmark, Finland, Netherlands, Norway, Spain, 
Sweden, and Switzerland, July i, 1936 (League of Nations, Official Journal, Special 
Supplement, No. IS4, p. 19), and statement by M. Unden of Sweden, January 31, 1938 
(League of Nations, Report of Special Committee on A pplication of the Principles of the 
Covenant, p. 9). See also above, n. 83. 

Above, Vol. I, chap, xii, sec. ic, d; chap, xx, sec. i. 
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reach a stalemate in which victory can be won only by years of 
mutual attrition, so expensive to the victor that war ceases to be an 
efficient instrument of policy The race has been continuous be- 
tween improvements in offensive and defensive weapons, formations, 
and tactical combinations. On a tactical level the offensive or de- 
fensive quality of a unit may be estimated by considering its utility 
in an attack upon an enemy unit like itself or in an attack upon some 
other concrete enemy objective, such as territory, commerce, or 
morale. 

The offensive power of surface naval vessels against other such 
vessels has increased in the modern period. The range and penetra- 
bility of naval artillery and torpedoes have increased more rapidly 
than the resisting power of ships’ armor, until today a naval battle 
usually results in elimination of the inferior force.^® The use of the 
submarine and airplane in naval engagements has further increased 
the power of the tactical offensive. The success of Japanese air 
attacks on the outbreak of hostilities with the United States and 
Great Britain in December, 1941, indicated that even the largest 
battleships were extremely vulnerable. 

The prime object of naval war is, however, the control of com- 
merce. The offensive against the enemy fleet is for the purpose of 
defending our commerce and rendering his vulnerable. With respect 
to war on commerce the tactical offensive has probably also gained. 
Before the nineteenth century an armed merchant vessel had a good 
chance of escaping or successfully defending itself against an enemy 
privateer or frigate. The offensive gained during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, but effective blockade of a long coast line 
continued impossible. Resistance by a merchant vessel to a cruiser, 
however, became hopeless in the late nineteenth century. The state 
with superior surface force could destroy convoys and control all 
maritime commerce of the enemy. Nevertheless, the new steam and 
steel navies were more dependent upon bases than were the wooden 

87 Above, Vol. I, chap, xii, sec. 36. 

After the Battle of Coronel in November, 1914, the British Admiralty changed the 
general orders, which had required commanders to seek battle even against a superior 
force of the enemy (Bernard Brodie, Sea Power in the Machine Age [Princeton, 1941], 

p. 244)* 
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sailing ships, so a generally inferior navy might more easily maintain 
local superiority.^® 

The utilization of submarines, mines, and airplanes in commercial 
war has further increased tactical offensive power against commerce. 
Even the state with the inferior surface navy can destroy much com- 
merce in waters near its bases. Defenses by surface control of the 
sea against these instruments (listening and finding devices, depth 
bombs, mine-sweepers, pursuit planes, convoys, antiaircraft guns) 
increased during World War I and defeated the German effort to 
blockade England by submarines. Whether defenses 'against the 
more formidable co-ordinated attack on commerce of these instru- 
ments in World War II will be successful remains to be seen. In any 
case it seems certain that, as compared with the Napoleonic period, 
the hazards to the maritime commerce of both belligerents and of 
neutrals have become much greater. The belligerent weaker in sur- 
face war vessels can be entirely blockaded, but even the belligerent 
stronger in surface navy is in grave danger of that fate. Superiority 
of the tactical offensive in sea war tends to reduce warfare to attri- 
tion. The belligerent with the greater economic resources and civil- 
ian morale will win, though only after both have been ruined. In 
naval war progress in the relative power of the tactical offensive in- 
creases the rate of mutual attrition. 

Air war as an independent service has the objective of destroying 
enemy naval forces, shipping, bases, troop concentrations, munition 
depots, transportation centers, and war factories. The air attack 
upon the enemy air force is to give us freedom of the air, as the naval 
attack upon the enemy naval force is to give us freedom of the seas. 
The invention of aviation gave an immediate advantage to the tacti- 
cal offensive, but during World War I the defensive, by development 
of pursuit planes and antiaircraft guns, gained against the offensive 

^9 lUd., p. 122. 

90 Hector B3^ater’s optimistic assertion (“The War at Sea,” Foreign Affairs, XVIII 
[April, 1940], 547) that German raiding was less destructive to British commerce in 1939 
than had been American raiding in 1812 seems not to be borne out by subsequent history 
or by past statistics. R. W. Neeser {Statistical and Chronological History of the United 
States Navy, lyyy-igoy [New York, 1902], II, 294-308) lists 50 merchantmen captured 
by the United States during the first seven months of the War of 1812 and less than 250 
during the entire war, instead of 500 during the first^seven months as stated by Bywater. 
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bomber and attack plane. In World War II, however, it appears that 
the aviation offensive has gained such an advantage over the de- 
fensive that the major defense has become the fear of reprisals. In 
spite of this deterrent mutual destruction from the air of both land 
and sea objectives has become more serious, but the toll of invading 
planes taken by the defenders is stiU very great. In air war, as in 
sea war, superiority of the tactical offensive tends to reduce war as a 
whole to attrition. But in air war the rate of mutual attrition is far 
more rapid.®^ 

The prime object of land war is the occupation of enemy territory. 
Capture or destruction of his armies and fortifications is a means to 
this end. If the infantry, which has always been considered the 
backbone of land forces, is considered alone, the power of the de- 
fense has, on the whole, gained since the fifteenth century. A smaller 
force with rifles, machine guns, and intrenchment spades can today 
effectively resist a much larger force similarly equipped. There have, 
however, been breaks in this trend. The offensive gained when 
Fredrickian tactics were introduced in the eighteenth century, when 
Napoleon increased mobility by forced marches and co-ordination of 
cavalry with infantry, when Moltke used railroads to move troops, 
and when Oyama used trench mortars at Port Arthur. 

With respect to attack on prepared positions on land, it is diflS.- 
cult to detect a trend. Medieval castles were almost invulnerable to 
direct attack until gunpowder was invented. The advantage which 
artillery gave the offensive in siege operations in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries was, however, lost by the superior methods of 
fortification invented in the eighteenth century. The offensive 
gained an advantage with new forms of heavy mobile artillery in the 
nineteenth century, but the stalemate of World War I created the 
impression that the defense again had an advantage. The Maginot 
and Siegfried lines, facing each other after 1936, were considered in- 
vulnerable to direct attack. Whether the operations of 1940 showed 
this to have been an illusion is not clear. The German invasion was 
successful at points in Belgium beyond the Maginot Line. 

9^ Above, Vol. I, chap, xii, sec. 36. 

9* See J. M. Spaight, “The War in the Air, Second Phase,” Foreign Afairs, XIX 
(January, 1941), 402, 
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The German invasion, however, indicated the offensive superior- 
ity of highly mechanized armies in the field. The thoroughly inte- 
grated force, combining planes, tanks, motorcycle contingents, in- 
fantry, and light artillery, had a tremendous advantage over all field 
defenses and minor fortifications.^^ In land warfare, differing from 
sea and air warfare, increase in the relative power of the tactical of- 
fensive tends to avoid the war of attrition and to terminate hostilities 
by rapid occupation of the territory of the state with inferior land 
forces. 

It is clear that no study of the relative defensive or offensive pow- 
er of particular weapons, of particular tactical movements, or of par- 
ticular branches of the service can indicate the relative advantage 
of the offensive or the defensive in war as a whole at a given stage of 
technology. A tremendous tactical advantage of the offensive may 
not compensate for less obvious strategic, political, and economic 
advantages of the defensive, such as capacity to resist blockade by 
organization of industry, agriculture, and the use of substitutes; the 
lesser human and material costs of defensive as compared with offen- 
sive operations; and the capacity for passive resistance and guerrilla 
tactics even in occupied territories,®^ 

In the broadest sense it is difficult to judge the relative power of 
the offensive and defensive except by a historical audit to determine 
whether on the whole, in a given state of military technology, mili- 
tary violence had or had not proved a useful instrument of legal and 
political change. Satisfied powers favor the status quo. They do not 
resort to arms except in defense. During periods when dissatisfied 
powers have, on the whole, gained their ends by a resort to arms, it 
maybe assumed, on the level of grand strategy, that the power of the 
offensive has been greater. During periods when they have not been 

93 Henry J. Reilly, “Blitzkrieg,” Foreign Ajffairs, January, 1940; M. W. Fodor, 
“Blitzkrieg in the Low Countries,” Foreign A fairs, XIX (October, 1940), 197; Marion 
W. Boggs, Attempts to Define and Limit Aggressive Armament in Diplomacy and Strategy 
(“University of Missouri Studies,” Vol. XVI [Columbia, Mo., 1941], pp. 90 ff.). These 
developments may have reduced the importance of the infantry in war, though infantry, 
whether transported by ship, lorry, or plane, is still the only organization that can occu- 
py a territory for a long time. 

94 China successfully resisted Japan in the war which began in 1937 because of these 
advantages (see above, Vol. I, chap, xii, n. 61). 
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able to do so, it may be assumed that the power of the grand strategic 
defensive has been greater.^s 

A general superiority of the defensive in war may result in stabil- 
ity or in destruction of the civilization according as this superiority 
is or is not known in advance and acted upon. Superiority of the of- 
fensive, on the other hand, will result in changes desired by those dis- 
satisfied powers best prepared for war. Since by assumption those 
powers place a premium on the use of arms, it is clear that superior- 
ity of the grand strategic offensive tends to augment the warlikeness 
of a civilization.®^ 

The continuous factors which have tended to increase the strategic 
and political power of the defensive during the course of a civiliza- 
tion have been indicated in an earlier chapter.®'^ The progress of so- 
cial organization and of culture has combined with progress in the 
art of war to make successful aggression more difficult. This progress, 
however, has rendered the civilization more vulnerable to destruc- 
tion through internal or external use of a wholly new military tech- 
nique by the advocates of change. This development has contrib- 
uted to the eventual destruction of most civilizations.®^ 

b) Political aspects of disarmament , — The natural tendency during' 
the rise of a civilization has been in the direction of a stable balance 
of power. The policy of disarmament has been intended to reinforce 
this tendency, but it has been confronted by the policy of national 
strategists whose object is to break the deadlock and to acquire for 
their own country temporary monopoly of a new strategy or tech- 
nique with which to dominate. There has, therefore, been a conflict 
of aim between disarmament conferences, on the one hand, and na- 
tional military departments, on the other. One has sought to stabil- 
ize the balance of power and to assure that any resort to arms will 

95 Boggs, op. cit., p. 66; see below, n. 124. In general, a trend toward fewer and larger 
political units results from superiority of the grand strategic offensive (see above, Vol. I, 
chap. xii). 

Resort to war when the defense is superior on both sides tends toward a war of 
attrition which may if frequently repeated undermine the civilization. Great superior- 
ity of the offensive may eventually unify the civilization under a universal state within 
which warlikeness will decline. 

97 Above, Vol. I, chap, xii, sec. $b. 

98 Above, Vol. I, chap, vii, sec. 3c; chap, xv, sec. i. 
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result in at least a temporary stalemate. The other has sought to 
break the balance of power and to assure speedy victory to its own 
arms or at least to create the conviction among others that the risk 
is too great to justify resistance to an aggressive policy. 

It is, of course, true that financial as well as political considera- 
tions have often constituted an important motivation in disarma- 
ment efforts. Disarmament movements have been common after 
great wars when countries were nearly bankrupt and wished to save 
money. After the Napoleonic Wars such a movement was led by 
Czar Alexander of Russia.^^*^ When armament rivalry was becoming 
very intense, toward the end of the nineteenth century, another 
czar of Russia was advised by his minister of finance that his ex- 
chequer could not stand the strain of maintaining competition with 
Germany in making rapid-fire field artillery. Consequently, Czar 
Nicholas II called the first Hague Conference in 1899.^^^^ After 
World War I the same motivation was evident. Although financial 
considerations have been important, it has generally been assumed 
that important political results might be achieved from disarma- 
ment.^®"* 

It has been said that disarmament cannot affect the frequency of 
war, because people will fight with fists or with clubs if they are de- 
nied superior weapons. It is true that wars may develop between dis- 
armed people, but that does not prove that they might not be less 
frequent or less destructive. Mark Twain reports that, as a second 
in a French duel, he was to suggest the weapons to be used. His 

To minimize this conflict, democracies ordinarily place civilians at the head of their 
military departments (see D. P. Myers, World Disarmament [Boston, 1932], pp. 36 ff.; 
Lieut.-Col. J. S. Omond, Parliament and the Army, 1642-1^04 [London, 1933]). The 
League of Nations found it could make no progress on disarmament while working 
through a committee composed entirely of military, naval, and air ofiScers. 'Tt was as 
foolish to expect a disarmament convention from such a commission, as a declaration 
for atheism from a commission of clergymen” (Salvador de Madariaga, Disarmament 
[New York, 1929], p. 92). See also Benjamin Williams, The United States and Disarma- 
ment (New York, 1931), p. 242. 

Hans Wehberg, The Limitation of Armament (Washington, 1921), p. 7; Q. Wright, 
Limitation of Armament (New York: Institute of International Education, November, 
1921), p. 10. 

^“^Langer, The Diplomacy of Imperialism^ II, 582 ff. 

Myers, op. cit., pp. 32-35. 
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first suggestion was axes. The opposing second thought these might 
cause bloodshed and, anyway, were barred by the French code. He 
then suggested, successively, gatling guns, rifles, shotguns, and re- 
volvers. All were objected to, and he proposed brickbats at three- 
quarters of a mile. This was satisfactory except for the danger to 
passers-by. Finally they agreed on comparatively small pistols at a 
comparatively great distance, and the duel went on to the mutual 
satisfaction of the duelists The story indicates that the type of 
weapons may affect the probability of hostilities. If armaments are 
of such a character that both countries are sure to destroy each other, 
there is less likely to be war than if they are of such a character that 
each country feels it has a chance to win with comparatively slight 

expense.^®4 

It has also been suggested that disarmament arrangements are of 
no value because they will be violated. Nations at war, it is as- 
sumed, will pay little attention to bits of paper. Doubtless if two 
countries go to war they will start to build armaments as rapidly as 
they can without attention to any treaties which may exist. How- 
ever, “production lags” may prevent such activity from changing 
the military position for a considerable time. A battleship takes 
several years to build. If the disarmament treaty is lived up to until 
the war begins, it will be years before the relative strength in battle- 
ships can be greatly altered. This “production lag” varies greatly 
among different types of armament, but the increasing mechaniza- 
tion of war tends to increase it.^®^ 

If the treaty merely makes rules of war, declaring that armaments 
must be used in a certain way, there is no “production lag.” The 
minute war begins the soldiers can be ordered to use the armaments 
some other way. If, on the other hand, the treaty prohibits states 
from having certain types of armament in stock, this lag may be 
very important — ^more important, of course, for such materials as 
battleships, that take a long time to build, than for hand arms, am- 
munition, or poison gases, which, if the factories exist, can be manu- 

Tramp Abroad^ chap. viii. 

See above, Vol. I, chap, xii, sec. i. 

los Victor Lefebure, Scientific Disarmament (New York, 1931); above, Vol. I, chap, 
xii, sec. 2a. 
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factured without great delay. Even such articles have a consider- 
able lag for quantity production. Although the United States had 
been preparing for a year prior to entry into World War I in April, 
1917, and although after that date it stepped up all military produc- 
tion processes to the utmost, it was not until the spring of 1918 that 
American military equipment other than explosives began to get to 
the front in France.^®® The disarmament treaty might even strike 
at the means of producing armaments. Instead of limiting the quan- 
tity of rifles or guns, it might limit the number and size of factories 
for the production of these instruments. Such a treaty would make 
the “production lag” even longer but would present the insuperable 
difficulty that factories for production of nonmilitary articles can 
also produce war equipment. There is also a lag in developing the 
personnel of armies. It takes a considerable time to train effective 
soldiers. If the treaty does not allow military organizations to func- 
tion or reserves to be trained in time of peace, months must elapse 
after the war breaks out before adequate military organizations can 
be put in the field. 

The sanctioning value of “production lag” depends upon the effi- 
ciency of the peacetime international inspection. The treaty must 
provide for an impartial body to visit periodically all the countries 
bound and thus to assure that any violation will immediately be- 
come known.^®’ 

It has also been said that states will not reduce armaments unless 
they are given an equivalent in political guaranties of security. Un- 
der the pressure of taxpayers, governments, it is supposed, maintain 
armaments at no greater level than they consider necessary for se- 
curity, or, if they are dissatisfied with the status quOj at no greater 
level than they consider necessary to effect the changes desired. 
They will not, therefore, agree to disarm until assured of a substitute 
method of security or of change. There is certainly evidence to sup- 
port this contention. Successful disarmament treaties have always 
been accompanied by political arrangements which were believed by 
the parties to augment their political security or to settle their out- 
standing political problems. The two have gone hand in hand, and, 

106 Newton D. Baker, Why We Went to War (New York, 1936), pp. 119 ff. 

Myers, op. cit.^ pp. 227 ff.; Williams, op. ciL, p, 277. 
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:onsidering the conditions of successful negotiation, it is unlikely 
that agreement will ever be reached on the technical problems of dis- 
armament unless the parties have lessened tensions by political set- 
tlements or by general acceptance of international procedures creat- 
.ng confidence that such settlements can be effected peacefully.^®® 

It is, however, clear that the armament required by one country 
:or security is a function of the armament of others, though states- 
nen have more easily perceived the influence of foreign increases 
ipon their own needs than the influence of their own measures upon 
:oreign needs.^®^ Theoretically, therefore, it is possible to conceive a 
self-executing treaty which would stabilize the balance of power and 
reduce the probability of war, although it dealt with nothing but the 
irmament programs of the states and a system of inspection. 

Assuming that it is possible by an appropriate modification of the 
nilitary technique and armament of the various states to affect the 
:haracter and frequency of wars, what would be the probable effect 
)f the various efforts in this direction? These efforts may be classified 
IS armament-building holidays, quantitative disarmament, qualita- 
tive disarmament, rules of war, and moral disarmament. 

c) Armament-building holidays have been of value in diminishing 
tensions. This is the easiest type of disarmament treaty to negotiate 
md is illustrated in the Argentine-Chilean Treaty of 1902, the 
iYashington Treaty of 1921, and the London Treaty of 1930."^® The 

Myers, op. cit., pp. 69 ff., 106 ff,; R. A. MacKay, “The Politics of Disarmament,” 
Oalhousie Review, 1932, pp. 474 ff. According to Salvador de Madariaga {op. cit., p. 56), 
‘the problem of disarmament is not the problem of disarmament. It really is the prob- 
em of the organization of the world community.” 

Because of this, disarmament races are common (see Lewis F. Richardson, Gen- 
'■ralized Foreign Politics [“British Journal of Psychology: Monograph Supplements,” 
/ol. XXIII (Cambridge, 1939)]; see also Brodie, op. cit., pp. 46 ff.). At one stage in 
:he Geneva Disarmament Conference of 1932 it was suggested that national armaments 
)e divided into a police component fixed by the size and character of the national terri- 
.ory*and a defense component relative to the armaments of others (see Q. Wright [ed.], 
in American Foreign Policy toward International Stability [“Public Policy Pamphlet,” 
Sfo. 14 (Chicago, 1934)], p. 18). 

110 Holidays in naval building, army building, or military appropriations were pro- 
)osed on a number of occasions during the nineteenth century, at the Hague Conferences 
)f 1899 and 1907, by Great Britain in 1913, and by the League of Nations in 1920 and 
[931 (see Wright, Limitation of Armament, pp. 9-22; Williams, op. cit., pp. iigff.; 
kVehberg, op. cit., pp. 5, ii, 38; Myers, op. cit., p. 128). 
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psychological effect of such treaties, however, is not likely to endure 
for a long time. Usually after four or five years, changing conditions 
will convince some of the parties that the existing armament status 
quo is no longer equitable.^^^ 

d) Quantitative disarmament implies a general reduction of arma- 
ments to a specified level.^^'' Such a reduction in itself would prob- 
ably tend to increase the frequency of war. One factor tending to 
reduce the frequency of war has been the probability that a war 
will result in a mutually destructive stalemate. If the scale of arma- 
ments of all belligerents is very large, the probability of a stalemate 
is greater than if the scale of armaments is small. With armies so 
large that they cover the whole frontier, there is no flank to get 
around; possibilities of maneuver are reduced, and rapid victory by 
a superior strategical genius is unlikely though not impossible.”^ 

A quantitative reduction of armaments inevitably affects the rela- 
tive size of armaments in different countries. Proposals for quantita- 
tive reduction have usually attempted first to solve the problem of 
ratios. The relative strength at the moment the convention goes 
into effect may be accepted, as was done at the Washington Con- 
ference. A ratio may be defined on the basis of some theoretical con- 
sideration, such as the relative populations of the states, their areas, 
their coast lines, or similar consideration thought to measure de- 
fensive needs. 

These holidays, applied only to larger types of naval vessels, were for five, fifteen, 
and five years, respectively, and were provided with escape clauses. None of them was 
renewed after the original period. Discontent with the Washington Treaty was soon 
manifested, and an abortive attempt to supplement it was made at Geneva in 1927 (for 
divergent opinions of the value of this treaty see Williams, op. cit., pp. 158 ff.). The 
Argentine-Chilean agreement aimed to produce a ‘^just balance between the two fleets” 
(Convention, May 28, 1902, Art. i. Protocol, March 22, 1902, Preamble and Art. 4 
[Wehberg, op. cit., p. 23]), and the others aimed ‘To contribute to the maintenance of 
the general peace and to reduce the burdens of competition in Armament” and “to 
prevent the dangers and reduce the burdens inherent in competitive armaments” (Wil- 
liams, op. cit., pp. 311 ff.). The League of Nations Covenant proposed a revision of dis- 
armament arrangements every ten years (Art. 8). 

A distinction has been made between “limitation of armament” (abstention from 
increase, armament truce, or holiday), “reduction of armament” (general and simul- 
taneous decrease), and “disarmament” (reduction to the minimum necessary for domes- 
tic, colonial, and international police purposes) (Q. Wright, Limitation of Armament, 
pp. 9 and 36; Williams, op. cit., p. 252). 

”3 Above, Vol. I, chap, xii, sec. 35. 
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Agreement on ratios is exceedingly difiScult to achieve. During the 
discussions at Geneva after 1932 the problem of ratios boiled down to 
Germany’s demand for equality with France. Cruiser discussions, 
after the Washington Conference, boiled down to a question of equal- 
ity between the United States and Great Britain, and equality be- 
tween France and Italy. Japan denounced the Washington treaties 
and the London treaties in 1934 because it was denied equality with 
the United States and Great Britain. Political and prestige consid- 
erations always render acceptance of any ratio less than equality 
difficult for any state, while defensive as well as prestige considera- 
tions make it difficult for states that have a relative superiority to 
abandon it. Even if the existing status quo is the basis of the ratio, a 
reduction of armaments will almost certainly mean an actual change 
in the balance of power, because it wiU augment the importance of 
the nonmilitary resources of the states. If navies are reduced, the 
larger merchant marine will count for more. If stocks of arms and 
munitions are reduced, the larger iron and chemical industry will 
count for more. If effectives are reduced, the larger population will 
count for more.”^ 

If agreement is reached on ratios, the problem of measuring arma- 
ments remains. Should only armaments be counted, or should total 
military power, including resources, industrial plant, and popula- 
tion be estimated?^"^ France suggested during the Geneva discus- 
sions that it should have more actual armament than Germany to 
compensate for Germany’s advantage in population and industry 
Because of the difficulties of measurement and ratios, it has been 

Q. Wright, Limitdtion of Armament, p. 36; Williams, op, ciL, pp. 226 ff. “Equality 
of right in a system which will provide security for all nations” was formally accepted on 
December ii, 1932, by Germany, the United Kingdom, France, Italy, and the United 
States as the principle which should guide the Disarmament Conference (Secretariat of 
the League of Nations, The Aims, Methods and Activity of the League of Nations [Geneva, 
iQSSlj P- S3; Rappard, The Quest for Peace, p. 433). 

Even if it is agreed that only actual armament is to be counted, the problem of 
measurement is sufficiently difficult. Should tonnage be compared in each category of 
warships or globally? How should effectives, reserves, and colonial troops be compared? 
Does a comparison of military budgets compare armaments? How may naval forces, 
air forces, and land forces be compared with one another? (see Myers, op. cit., chaps, 
vi, vii, viii). 

The relative importance of “war potential” over armament in being has tended to 
increase with the mechanization of war {ibid., p. 26). 
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suggested that disarmament might proceed by permitting each state 
to have equality not in armament but in security. Each would 
state the program in each of equipment and personnel it deemed 
essential for maintaining internal order and for defending its fron- 
tiers, These programs would then be incorporated in a treaty. This 
procedure, however, neglects the dependence of the defense com- 
ponent upon the armament of others. No state could tell what was 
essential until it had seen the programs of all the others. Thus the 
problem of ratios, though it may be concealed by treating arma- 
ment categories separately, can hardly be avoided. 

With these considerations in mind. President Hoover proposed, at 
the Geneva Conference in 1932, that the ^ ^police component” for all 
states be the average ratio of the armament allowed the central pow- 
ers to their populations, with special allowance for colonial police, 
and that all armaments beyond this, considered the ^^defense com- 
ponent,” be scaled down one-third. In addition, the elimination of 
certain ^Veapons of attack” was proposed. No agreement was 
reached, however.”'^ 

Armament agreement may, therefore, influence the balance of 
power. By properly arranging ratios and categories, it may be possi- 
ble to promote the prospects of a stalemate in case military opera- 
tions develop, and thus to reduce the prospects of war. During the 
disarmament discussions in 1932 it was accepted that France and 
her allies still had such a superiority in arms that they could overrun 
Germany, in spite of probable German lapses from the requirements 
of the Treaty of Versailles. Germany wanted equality, by which was 
meant not only equality between its armaments and those of France 
but equality between the armaments of itself and its allies, on the one 
hand, and France and its allies, on the other.“^ It was, however, 
feared by the French that with such equality, while the prospects of 
French victory would be less, the prospects of German victory would 
be greater than under the Versailles disarmament provision. It was 
feared that Germany, anxious for a war of revenge, would take the 
field, even though the prospects for victory were no more than even. 

”7 TJ.S. Department of State, “Instructions to American Delegation at the Disarma- 
ment Conference, June 22, 1932,” I^ress Releases ^ June 25, 1932, pp. 593-94. See Q. 
Wright (ed.), An American Foreign Policy toward International Stability^ pp. 16 ff. 

Rappard, The Quest for Peace, pp. 414 and 470. 
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The French argument, therefore, denied that peace could be pro- 
moted by disarmament and with proper logic they asked rather for 
a strengthening of collective security.”^ 

The advocates of disarmament have replied that so long as the 
military situation was such that France could easily win a "^preven- 
tive war,” Germany would not cease to militarize itself in the name 
of "‘defensive necessity”; but this aggressive attitude of Germany, 
being a consequence of the military disequilibrium, would disappear 
if genuine equilibrium were achieved/^® It must be confessed that 
subsequent events have hardly supported this hypothesis. Germany 
did rearm in 1935 and ended the Rhineland demilitarization in 1936, 
thereby achieving “equality,” But the tensions of Europe increased, 
German rearmament and aggressions continued until in 1938 Great 
Britain and France inaugurated vast but insuf&cient programs of re- 
armament to restore “equality.” These events suggest that in prac- 
tice quantitative equality will not in itself necessarily assure a stable 
balance of power. 

e) Qualitative disarmament^ as the conception developed at the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference of 1932, meant the elimination of 
certain types of military instruments and methods deemed to be par- 
ticularly valuable for aggression. Its object is to increase the posses- 
sion of defensive weapons and to decrease the possession of offensive 
weapons to such an extent that each country will approximate a per- 
fect defense against any probable attack. Invasion will then be 
physically impossible. The conception that the object of disarma- 
ment is to prevent the possibility of territorial invasion was espe- 
cially emphasized by the American delegation at the Geneva con- 
ference.^^^ 

See Richard Schmidt and Adolph Grabowsky (eds.), The Problem of Disarmament 
(English supplement to the Zeitschrift fur Politik [Berlin, 1933]), especially articles by 
Julius Curtius, former minister for foreign affairs, “Fundamentals of German Disarma- 
ment Policy” ; Ernest Jaeckh, “The Psychology of Disarmament”; Major Erich Marcks, 
“France’s Security”; and General H. von Metzsch, “War Potential.” See also Rappard, 
The Quest for Peace, p. 418; Boggs, op. cit., pp. 25 ff. 

Richardson, op, cit. 

^21 Rappard, The Quest for Peace, pp. 41S and 428; Q. Wright (ed.). An American For- 
eign Policy toward International Stability, pp. 17 ff. In his address of May 19, 1933? 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt referred to the elimination of “offensive” or “aggres- 
sive” weapons as the object of the Disarmament Conference (see Rappard, The Quest 
for Peace, p. 457; Boggs, op. cit., pp, 39 ff.). 
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Is such universal perfection of defenses possible to achieve? The 
answer depends not only on the characteristics of armament but also 
on the characteristics of the things to be defended. The defense of 
territory, the defense of overseas commerce, the defense of nationals 
abroad, and the defense of expansive foreign policies may require 
very different equipment. A particular nation’s interpretation of de- 
fense depends upon its economic, political, and psychological circum- 
stances as well as upon existing international law. It was generally 
assumed in the Geneva discussions, however, that the defense of the 
territory to which the state was entitled under existing law was in- 
tended."^'' 

It has been questioned whether a valid distinction can be made 
between defensive and offensive weapons. While the shield would 
ordinarily be spoken of as defensive and the sword as offensive, it is 
clear that even in this simple case the distinction is relative. The 
shield increases the offensive effectiveness of the sword, and the 
sword can be used to parry as well as to cut or thrust. Among the 
materials which may be examined to ascertain weapons regarded as 
especially offensive are the provisions of unilateral disarmament 
treaties, the discussions of disarmament conferences, and the anal- 
yses of military writers. Unilateral disarmament treaties like those 
imposed on Prussia in 1807 and on Germany in 1919, while usually 
designed to withhold offensive weapons from the defeated power, also 
often seek to reduce its defenses. They do not, therefore, provide 
clear evidence of the drafter’s conception of an offensive weapon. 
The elaborate discussions at the disarmament conference of 1932 
produced a vague formula and incomplete agreement on its applica- 
tion. A majority agreed that long-term professional armies, heavy 

The United States in fact proposed that the use of force be renounced except for 
territorial defense. See proposal by Norman H. Davis, May 22, 1933, in Department of 
State, Press Releases j May 27, 1933; Q. Wright, (ed.), An American Foreign Policy 
toward International Stability j p. 14. Even with this assumption the experts of different 
countries differed as indicated by Madariaga’s parable of the disarmament conference 
of the animals. The lion wanted to eliminate aU weapons but claws and jaws, the eagle 
all but talons and beaks, the bear all but an embracing hug. 

Treaty of Versailles, Part V; General Tasker Bliss, “The Problem of Disarma- 
ment,” in E. M. House and C. Seymour (eds.), What Really Happened at Paris (New 
York, 1921), pp. 387 ff.; Andr6 Tardieu, The Truth about the Treaty (Indianapolis, 1921), 
p. 144. 
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mobile artillery, heavy tanks, capital ships, aircraft carriers, sub- 
marines, bombing airplanes, poison gases, and bacteria were pre- 
dominantly offensive weapons. Effectiveness of the instrument in 
facilitating the invasion of territory and the destruction of civilians 
seems to have been the main criterion.^^^ 

Military writers have studied the problem functionally and ana- 
lytically. Functionally they have distinguished the offense and the 
defense at various levels. At the levels of law, policy, and grand 
strategy the offensive consists in the intention to change the legal 
status quo by force; the defensive, to preserve it. At the level of 
strategy and tactics the offensive consists in a movement toward the 
enemy; the defensive, in waiting for the enemy to attack a position. 
Clearly both the offensive and the defensive at the political and legal 
level will at times and places be strategically on the offensive and at 
other times and places strategically on the defensive. At the level of 
weapons and organizations, those instruments most useful for the 
strategical and tactical offensive may be called offensive or aggres- 
sive armament. Military writers recognize that all weapons may be 
used either offensively or defensively. Even fortifications, though 
primarily defensive, can provide a screen for offensive movements. 
Weapons to be most valuable in the tactical offensive must, how- 
ever, be capable of movement toward the enemy, rapidly and over 
varied terrains. A political offensive cannot be advanced by a purely 
defensive strategy, nor can a strategic offensive be advanced by a 
purely defensive tactic. Since some weapons are more useful than 
others in the tactical offensive, it is clear that, according to military 
theory, a regulation of weapons may have an influence on the capac- 
ity of the political offensive to advance itself by resort to arms.^""^ 

“4 Wright (ed.), An American Foreign Policy toward International Stability, p. 21; 
Boggs,, op. cit., p. 43. Instruments especially useful for civilian attack, such as bombing 
airplanes and poison gas, may be regarded as offensive because of their psychological 
influence useful for an offensive diplomacy in time of peace (see above, Vol. I, chap, 
xii, sec. 3d). 

ws “No fighting in the history of the world, no matter how defensively conducted, 
has ever obtained victory without offensive action of some sort” (Rear Admiral Brad- 
ley A. Fiske, The Art of Fighting [New York, 1920], p. 5). See also Colonel J. F. C. 
Fuller, The Reformation of War (New York, 1923), p. 31; Boggs, op. cit., p. 66. Hitler's 
concentration on offensive weapons and methods from 1934 to 1939 advanced his offen- 
sive policy at least for a time. The time element is important. Given a long enough 
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Military analysts have considered that an offensive weapon con- 
sists in the combination of four elements: mobility, protection, 
striking power, and holding power/^*^ Striking power in itself does 
not make an offensive weapon. A gun firmly implanted in a fort can 
defend the fort, can defend a certain surrounding area, and can de- 
fend an advancing force for a limited distance, but it cannot move 
and conquer the enemy. A fort is an offensive weapon only within 
range of its guns, which may, however, be over fifty miles. In a 
thoroughgoing disarmament scheme fixed guns should not be al- 
lowed nearer than their range to the frontier. They could not then 
reach a neighbor’s territory. 

It is generally recognized that the longer the range and the more 
rapid the fire of guns has become, the greater has become the advan- 
tage of the defensive over the offensive. The rifle and then the ma- 
chine gun, with longer range, more accuracy, and more rapid fire 
than the musket, increased the power of defense.^^^ 

If, however, such weapons are attached to a means of transporta- 
tion which is at the same time highly protected, a powerful offensive 
weapon is produced. A machine gun in a trench is a defensive weap- 
on, but a tank equipped with machine guns is a powerful offensive 
weapon. It has mobihty, protection, and striking power combined. 
The cavalry was at one time a powerful offensive weapon. The 
knight in armor had striking power, protection, and the mobility of 
his horse. But when the defense with guns was invented, the 
armored knight ceased to have offensive value because his protection 
was inadequate. Neither the tank nor the armored knight, however, 
could maintain an offensive unless supported by infantry with the 

time, moral and economic factors may prove more important than military. The meek 
may eventually inherit the earth. Loss of faith in a bad cause and economic attrition 
may in time destroy the gains of the military offensive. Under certain conditions a 
papal interdict may prove more effective than an imperial expedition; a Chinese boy- 
cott or an Indian nonco-operation movement may prove more effective than military 
occupation. There are, therefore, limits to Admiral Fiske’s assertion that “to gain tacti- 
cal victories should be the only aim in war” {op. ciU, p. 63). See also above, VoL I, 
chap, xii, sec. 36, c. 

FuUer, op. cit., pp. 25 ff.; Boggs, op. cit., p. 69 ff.; above, Vol. I, chap, xii; Appen. 
VII, sec. 3. 

^^7 Ivan Bloch, The Future of War (Boston, 1914), pp. 347 ff. 
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power of occupying a large area. Infantry has greater holding power 
than other arms and thus continues to be an indispensable element 
for the offensive. The most powerful offensive formation yet devised 
has been the Blitzkriegs co-ordinating large numbers of airplanes, 
tanks, motor vehicles, light artillery, and infantry so that it func- 
tions as a single fast-moving machine which occupies territory as it 
advances. 

The battleship is a powerful offensive weapon, but its mobility is 
limited by its cruising radius from its nearest base. By itself it lacks 
the capacity to hold territory. The opportunity to use bases near 
the enemy, the aid of minor vessels for scouting, protection, and 
torpedoing, and the inclusion in its personnel of marines for landing 
add greatly to the battleship’s offensive power. By forbidding a 
country from having naval bases within the vicinity of possible ene- 
mies, a disarmament treaty would diminish the offensive power of 
that country’s navy. By its provisions forbidding further develop- 
ment of naval bases in the Pacific, the Washington Treaty sought to 
limit the offensive power of navies across the Pacific. Naval bases 
are valueless unless they can be defended, and if the enemy has the 
natural advantage of proximity this may be difficult. War vessels are 
powerful offensive weapons against merchant vessels. Such offensive 
activity on the economic front is to be distinguished from the offen- 
sive on the military front, which aims to destroy the armed forces of 
the enemy and to occupy his territory. Control of commerce con- 
stitutes the normal offensive activity of the navy.“® 

An airship carrying explosive, incendiary, or gas bombs or ma- 
chine guns has great speed and striking power, but it is weak in pro- 
tection and by itself has no holding power at all. The military use of 
aircraft was not fully developed until World War II. That experi- 
ence suggests that this invention has greatly augmented the power' 
of the offensive. Observation planes function as scouts and as agen- 
cies of propaganda distribution. Bombers and attack planes func- 
tion as the spearhead of the land, maritime, or parachute invasion 
and as destroyers of enemy commerce and war industries. Bombers 

See n. 93 above. 

“5 Above, Vol. I, chap, xii, sec. u. For influence of invention on the offensive-defen- 
sive balance see above, n. 89. 
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also function by propaganda of the act, wearing down civilian morale 
in time of war and aiding diplomacy by threats in time of peace. 
Planes can make possible the occupation of territory behind the ene- 
my lines or over natural barriers by carrying parachute troops and 
dragging gliders. Pursuit planes function primarily for defense 
against bombing, attack, and observation planes of the enemy. 
Tactically, it is clear that bombing and attack planes are powerful 
offensive weapons."^® 

The problem of qualitative disarmament, whether on land, sea, or 
air, involves complex technical questions as well as political and psy- 
chological questions. But in their mastery lies the most important 
avenue for achieving greater stability through disarmament. 

/) Rules of war may be considered disarmament not of materials 
but of methods. Such rules have existed even among savage tribes, 
but the modern system which was eventually codified in the Hague 
Conventions of 1899 ^md 1907 developed from medieval chivalry, 
sixteenth-century honor, seventeenth-century military discipline, 
eighteenth-century commercial treaties, and nineteenth-century hu- 
manitarianism.^^^ 

Rules of warfare of the type abundant in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, designed to promote the safety, honor, and 
prosperity of rulers and high officers, tended to make war a game 
rather than a destruction, easy to start and easy to end; but for that 
reason such rules have tended to disappear with the nationalization 
and democratization of armies.^32 

Rules of the t3q)e abundant in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, designed to moderate the hardships of war for noncombatants 
and neutrals in so far as military necessity permits, tended to confine 
hostilities to the armed forces, to prevent wars of attrition, to localize 
wars, to favor aggressors, and to make wars short and frequent. As 
the proportion of the population contributing directly or indirectly 
to the making of the policy and the military effort of the enemy have 
increased, economic and propaganda measures have gained in rela- 
tive importance. Attacks upon civilians and neutrals have increased 
under the plea that traditional rules must be applied in the light of 

^30 Above, n. pij Vol. I, chap, xii, sec. 3^. 

^31 Above, Vol. I, chap, xiii, sec. la. 


Ibid., sec. lb. 
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military necessity” as developed under changing technical condi- 
tions/5^ 

In general, a far-reaching regulation of war, confining its destruc- 
tion to definite military objectives, has tended to reduce the bitter- 
ness and destructivenesss of war, to make both resort to war and 
restoration of peace more easy, and, consequently, to bring about a 
state of affairs where wars are short, inexpensive, but frequent. Such 
a modification of war is looked upon with favor by many military 
writers who believe that the totalitarian war, originating in conscrip- 
tion, propagajida, and a multiplication of war objectives at the time 
of Napoleon, and developed since by mechanization of military 
transportation and national industrial mobilization, has been a mis- 
fortune. They believe the situation might be improved by reverting 
to the more gentlemanly and limited type of war characteristic of 

the eighteenth century.^^-t 

This program seeks to reverse the natural trend of war toward 
utilization of all means available to bring about complete submission 
of the enemy. Rules of war have habitually proved of little practical 
significance when they have failed to give sufficient heed to “mili- 
tary necessity” — ^when they have attempted to prohibit methods 
and weapons which, in the existing state of military and political 
technique and with due consideration to the possibilities of reprisal 
by the enemy and of entry into the war by neutrals, promise mili tary 
results. The experience with conventional regulation of sub mar ine: 
warfare, aerial bombardment, and poison gas before and since 
World War I gives little reason for believing that such efforts to regu- 
late warfare will be effective in the future. Unregulated war between 
peoples of similar economic, social, and political development has 
tended to be long and destructive but infrequent.'^s 

The sanctions of rules of war have been inadequate between peo- 
ples of similar civilization, but observance of such rules has been 
almost wholly lacking in wars between peoples of very different 
civilizations. Among the Greek city-states, for example, rules recog- 
nized in hostilities between one another were considered inapplicable 


^33 Ihid., sec. 1C. 

^34 Ibid., chap, xii, sec. 4 a. 


^35 ibid.^ chap, xiii, sec. id. 
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in war with barbarians/^^ The Western nations manifested few 
scruples in hostilities against American Indians, Australian aborig- 
ines, Asiatic tribesmen, and African natives and have even claimed 
that the normal rules are not applicable to hostilities against such 
recognized political entities as China, the Sudan, Syria, and Abys- 
sinia /^7 The British argued in the Hague Conference of 1899 against 
the adoption of a rule prohibiting the use of dumdum bullets on the 
grounds that a bullet which not merely penetrated a man but stopped 
him was necessary when dealing with the fanatical tribes of the Su- 
dan and the northwest frontier of India.'^^ More recently it has been 
suggested that conventional limitations on aerial bombardment 
should not apply in hostilities against primitive tribes/^^ With the 
rise of extreme forms of nationalism, passionately adhering to revo- 
lutionary doctrines, all external political groups come to be consid- 
ered as inferior civilizations to be denied the benefit of rules of war 
whenever expedient.^^o effective regulation of war, in short, 

implies recognition by all the belligerents of their common member- 
ship in a higher community or family of nations. It implies that the 
balance of power is so stable that wars are not fought to revolution- 
ize the world-order but for concrete ends.^^^ 

William Ballis, The Legal Position ofWarj Changes in Its Practice and Theory from 
Plato to Vatiel (The Hague, 1937), pp. 13, 21, 34, 62, 136; Majid Khadduri, The Law of 
War and Peace in Islam (London, 1941), pp. 30, 39, 57. 

^37 Anonymous [Francis Hirst], Arbiter in Council (London, 1906), p. 230; Q. Wright, 
“The Bombardment of Damascus,” American J ournal of International Law, XX (April, 
1926), 267. 

^38 J, B. Scott (ed.), The Proceedings of theHague Peace Conferences: TheConference 
of i8gg (New York, 1920), pp. 276 and 343; A. P. Higgins, The Hague Peace Conferences 
(Cambridge, 1909), p. 396. 

^39 The British draft proposed to the Geneva Disarmament Conference on March, 
1933, provided : “The complete abolition of bombing from the air (except for police pur- 
poses in certain outlying regions)” (League of Nations, Records of the Conference for the 
Reduction and Limitation of Armaments [Geneva, 1933], p. 173). See also J. M. Spaight, 
Air Power and War Rights (2d ed. ; London, 1933), pp. 258 ff. ; Oppenheim, International 
Law (6th ed. [Lauterpachtj; London, 1940), II, 417. 

^40 Ossip K. Flechtheim and John H. Herz, “Bolshevist and National Socialist Doc- 
trines of International Law” (reprinted from Social Research, February, 1940, pp. 2, 
IS, 17, 21); see also above, Vol. I, chap, xiii, n. 112. 

Above, chaps, vii (sec. 76), xii (sec. 2e), and xiii. 
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g) Moral disarmament , — Discussion of material disarmament has 
usually led to a consideration of “moral disarmament.’’ By this is 
meant limitation or qualification of the will to fight as a prerequisite 
of limitation of the instruments of fighting. This discussion has in- 
cluded consideration of the regulation of international propaganda 
and of the political problem of security, on the one hand, and the 
possible revision of the international status quo, on the other.^^^ 
Moral disarmament from the standpoint of those countries satisfied 
with their present possessions means genuine belief that they wiU be 
able to retain them without resort to arms. But from the standpoint 
of those that are anxious to modify the territorial status quo it means 
genuine belief that they will be able to acquire what they want by 
peaceful procedures. The problem lies in the realm of international 
law, organization, and public opinion, to be dealt with in subsequent 
chapters. It is, however, related to the problem of material arma- 
ment in that the statistics of the latter provide evidence of the 
former, and reciprocally effective regulation of material armament 
influences moral attitudes. When armament budgets, personnel, and 
material are rising at an accelerating rate, it may be assumed that 
international tensions are increasing and that states are morally, as 
well as materially, rearming.^^^ Armament races, evidenced by such 
statistics, constitute a form of international relations closely related 
to war and often ending in war itself 

143 Myers, op. cit., pp. 3 ff.; MacDonald (Great Britain), March 16, 1933, Nadolny 
(Germany), March 27, 1933, and Gibson (United States), 1927, replying to Litvinoff’s 
(Russia) plea for immediate, complete, and general disarmament by insisting that a “will 
for peace’’ must first be established, and President Roosevelt, May 19, 1933, all pointed 
out what they regarded as essential to create the will to peace (Williams, op. cit., p. 262; 
Rappard, The Quest for Peace, pp. 405, 45®, 45 7)* See also Polish Memorandum to the 
Disarmament Conference, September 23, 1931, in League of Nations, Information Sec- 
tion, Essential Facts about the League of Nations (7th ed.; Geneva, 1936), p. 107. 

^43 Above, Vol. I, Appen. XXII. The League of Nations Secretariat has published 
statistical information on armaments in two annual publications since 1920, the Arma- 
ments Year Book and the Statistical Year Book of Trade in Arms, Armaments and Imple- 
ments of War. 

^44 Above, chap, xvii, sec. id. The elimination of armament competitioft has been 
frequently recognized as one of the objects of disarmament conferences. See address of 
Secretary of State Hughes at Washington Conference, November 12, 1921 (Williams, 
op. cit., p. 142), and above, n. in. 
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S- IDEAS BEHIND EOREIGN POLICY 

As material armament provides evidence of the material aspect 
of power, so the purposes for which armaments are used provide evi- 
dence of the moral aspect of power. Though more difiScult to meas- 
ure, the changes in the latter have an important influence on the bal- 
ance of power, especially in revolutionary times when forms of gov- 
ernment, rules of law, and traditions of policy are changing. 

National governments determine the use of armament, and they 
are influenced by many factors such as personal idiosyncrasies, con- 
stitutional limitations, public opinion, national traditions, interna- 
tional law, and changing circumstances and conditions. These fac- 
tors often suggest inconsistent action, but the rational disposition of 
man induces him to organize policy hierarchically with a master-idea 
at the apex, thus assuring consistency of action. Governments there- 
fore tend to adapt their policies to a basic idea of the nature of inter- 
national relations. While this idea is usually rooted in the various 
factors referred to, it may at a given time spring from a small group 
or an individual with a philosophy. It provides the moral founda- 
tions for policy 

The ideas which have guided the policy of modern government 
may be classified as world-dominance, stable equilibrium, unstable 
equilibrium, and international organization.^^^ One of these ideas 

The reaffirmation of such convictions has been spoken of as “moral rearmament,” 
a phrase the opposite of “moral disarmament,” only if a will to peace is regarded as 
equivalent to moral nihilism. “The strength of a nation consists in a vitality of her 
principles. Policy, foreign as well as domestic, is for every nation ultimately determined 

by the character of her people and the inspiration of her leaders The real need 

of the day is therefore moral and spiritual rearmament” (letter to the Times [London], 
September lo, 1938, signed by Lords Baldwin, Salisbury, Lytton, Stamp, Sir William 
Bragg, et al, reprinted in H. W. Austin, Moral Rearmament [London, 1938], p. 6). A 
few weeks after this plea the British government made the Munich agreement! 

It is one function of international law to formalize these ideas for the civilization 
as a whole (see Vol. I, chap, vii, sec. 76). If a government co-ordinates its foreign policy 
by a single idea for a long period, the idea may be considered a function of its habitual 
technique for conducting world-politics (above, Vol. I, chap, xii, sec. 4), a function of its 
economic and political relations with other powers (above, Vol. I, chap, xv, sec. 4), a 
function of the world-symbols dominant in its culture (below, chap, xxiv, sec. 5), or a 
function of the personality ideal dominant in its population (below, chap, xxxiii, sec. 5). 
It will be observed that the classifications suggested in the above sections are the same 
but seen from these different points of view. 
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may dominate in a government’s thinking as a condition to which 
policy must be adjusted or as an ideal which policy should seek to 
achieve. The difference is not great. Governments seldom regard 
conditions as inevitable unless they favor them."^^^ 

a) Dominance . — A government which conceives of the world as 
dominated by one authority usually envisages itself as that author- 
ity, particularly if it has already achieved the position of a great 
power. It will strive to maintain a superiority in armament by in- 
venting new weapons, organizations, and strategies; by increasing its 
own naval, military, and air forces; by compelling political rivals to 
disarm; by annexing territory; and by making unequal alliances as 
the opportunity arises. Obviously this idea cannot be realized by 
more than one government at a time. This fact is probably the most 
important single element in the causation of major modern wars.^'^® 
If a government succeeds in establishing a predominant position, it 
may maintain peace for a considerable period, but the governments 
compelled by circumstances or compulsion to accept an inferior posi- 
tion are not likely to disarm morally. The implication of moral supe- 
riority by the dominant power will be resented and will lead to the 
phenomena of dissatisfied powers striving, often with success, to 
augment their power or position.^49 

h) Stable equilibrium . — A government will seldom conceive of the 
world as a stable balance of power unless it is satisfied with its politi- 
cal position. This attitude is more characteristic of small than of 
great powers. A government with this conception will seek to de- 
crease the offensive arms of all and wiD. urge policies of nonaggres- 
sion, guaranty, neutralization, regionalization, and moral disarma- 

M7 Above, Vol. I, secs. 2 and 3. 

m 8 Above, chap, xix, n. 60. “The pacifist humane ideal might be a very good one 
if first one man had made himself master of the world” (Adolph Hitler, My New Order 
[New York, ig^x], 717)- 

M9 By maintaining naval supremacy through the nineteenth century, Britain estab- 
lished a pax B^ritannica, but its success was partly due to Britain’s willingness to limit 
the exercise of its power to maintaining a balance of power in Europe, to promoting 
moderate freedom of the seas, and to preventing gross inhumanities. As its land power 
was always inferior to many other states, it could not act effectively except at sea and 
except when supported by most of the other powers. Its position was therefore one of 
leadership rather than of dominance (see Q. Wright, “The Present Status of Neutral- 
ity,” op. cit.j pp. 410--15). 
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merit so that conquest will be neither practicable nor desirable, and 
all will feel secure. This conception is difficult to realize because eco- 
nomic and cultural changes take place at different rates in different 
parts of the world. Some states will eventually feel sufficiently free 
and sufficiently strong to attempt aggression, or others, anxious over 
such a prospect, will initiate a preventive war. More precise methods 
for measuring disturbances to the balance of power and more ade- 
quate machinery to initiate remedial measures might achieve greater 
stability, but only at the expense of some of the sovereignty of states. 
The equilibrium tends either to be unstable or to be absorbed in in- 
ternational organization. A stable equilibrium of sovereign states 
implies a moral unity, such as the church sought to preserve in medi- 
eval Christendom. There is, however, little ground for expecting 
that, in a dynamic world, governments will morally disarm so as to 
preserve peace in a state of international anarchy. 

c) U nstable equilibrium, —A government which conceives of inter- 
national relations as a continuous struggle in which increase of power 
is sought by all, with, however, no expectation that any will ever 
achieve dominance, is usually dissatisfied with its position, confident 
of its capacity, and convinced of the contingency of history. The 
policies flowing from such an idea are a combination of those adopted 
by governments striving for dominance and of governments striving 
for stable equilibrium, but with conviction that if either were 
achieved civilization would stagnate.''^® Continuous competitive de- 
velopment of military science and armament, maintenance of the in- 
fluence of the military class, regulations limiting the destructiveness 
of war, and continuous moral rearmament of each people in its par- 
ticular ideal will, they believe, keep the offensive continually ahead 
of the defensive so that maladjustments will generally be rectified by 
short, bilateral, and relatively inexpensive wars. These will, it is 
hoped, be kept from getting out of hand by the potential interven- 
tion of neutrals, who in any war will constitute the majority of 

^50 This has been the typical attitude of modern states, and its prevalence has been 
the condition which accounts for both the instability and the persistence of the modern 
balance of power (above, chap, xx, sec. 2). According to P. J. Proudhon (La Guerre et la 
paix [Brussels, 1861]) and others (below, chap, xxvi, sec. i; Appen. XXVIII, sec. i), 
violent conflict is occasionally necessary to stimulate reasonableness and to regenerate 
civilization. 
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states. This idea is difficult to maintain for long periods because of 
the influence of the application of science to war, the development of 
international propaganda, the increase of the economic interdepend- 
ence of states, and the polarization of the system of alliances. These 
developments make it probable that a balance-of-power war will 
spread and become a major catastrophe to civilization.^^"^ 

d) International organization . — Governments which conceive of 
international relations as the functioning of an international organi- 
zation maintaining order and justice have achieved a rare degree of 
sophistication. Such an idea logically requires a limitation of sover- 
eignty by law and a transfer of the control of arms to an authority 
representative of the world-community. Feudal barons were brought 
under control because the state achieved a monopoly of arms. The 
federal state gives the control of arms to the central government. 
The idea of an international police was often proposed before World 
War I and was adopted in principle in the League of Nations Cove- 
nant. Numerous proposals were made, especially by the French, to 
vest the League Council with control of armed forces for enforcing 
the covenants against aggression.^^* 

A general feeling of moral security is more likely to result from 
such federalization than from the dominance of one power because, 
under it, all will be protected by the common law. This program, 
however, involves profound political and legal difficulties because. of 
the dogma of sovereignty and the intense nationalism of the present 
time.'^^^ 

During the modern period different governments have had differ- 
ent ideas behind their foreign policies. So long as states morally re- 
arm in support of different and inconsistent propositions, there is not 
likely to be any effective material disarmament, and policies will con- 
tinually conflict. 

Should this be a cause for congratulation? During the course of 
listory stalemated warfare has contributed to the collapse of civili- 
sations. Frequent wars of attrition have wiped out civilizations.^^^ 

Above, chap, xx, sec. 4. 

Rappard, The Quest for Peace, pp. 132, 245, 412, 434. 

^53 Below, chaps, xxiv and xxvii. 

Above, Vol. I, chap, vii, secs. 3c and 6; chap, xii, sec. 5. 
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Does this mean that attainment of the objective of disarmament, a 
stable balance of power, would hasten the end of modern civiliza- 
tion? Not necessarily. Technical conditions assuring stalemate 
might mean disaster if war were resorted to. But if the certainty of 
stalemate were anticipated, the result might be that war would not 
be resorted to at all. The dynamism of civilization might then be 
maintained by less destructive forms of conflict. 

During the history of modern civilization wars have tended to be- 
come more destructive but less frequent.’®® The fact that the mili- 
tary equilibrium has tended to become more stable has meant that 
efforts to overthrow it have become more destructive. If a degree of 
stability should eventually be reached which statesmen realized 
could not be overthrown, such efforts might be abandoned and other 
than military methods devised and utilized to achieve political se- 
curity and change. This would, however, be a transition from a sta- 
ble balance of power to international organization. 


Ihid., chap, ix, sec. 3. 
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CONDITIONS OF GOVERNMENT AND WAR 

T he governments must think first of retaining power. Even 
though they perceive that because of the balance of power 
a given foreign policy is certain to fail, nevertheless they 
may pursue that policy if they are convinced that national law, na- 
tional tradition, or national public opinion is firmly committed to it. 
Governments tend to place domestic requirements ahead of inter- 
national requirements because their impact upon the existence of the 
government is more immediate. They may be obliged to attempt the 
impossible in order to retain office.^ It is not always true, however, 
that domestic opinion, tradition, and law are more blind to the real- 
ities of the international situation than is the government. The lat- 
ter may, in fact, underestimate the relentless efficiency of the ex- 
ternal balance of power and trust overmuch to the potency of a 
firm will and the supineness of other states. In spite of a relatively 
stable international system a government may initiate war either 
because of the real or apparently irresistible pressure of internal 
forces or because of its own doubt of the strength of external resist- 
ances. 

I. GOVERNMENT, STATE, AND SOCIETY 

In the simplest sense of the term, the government is the group of 
men who decide how the state shall fimction at a given moment. 
Clearly the constitutional structure which determines in a given 
state the type of men in the government and the considerations 
which limit their freedom and influence their decisions affect the 
probability of that state’s getting into war. A war does not start un- 

* For this reason it has been said that a stable balance of power requires that foreign 
policy always take precedence over domestic policy (C. J. Friedrich, Foreign Policy 
in the Making [New York, 1938], pp. 46 ff.). J. Alsop and Robert Kintner {American 
White Paper [New York, 1940], pp. 3-4) insist that if there is to be stability the cables 
(i.e., the actual course of world-events) must make foreign polic3\ C. A. Beard {A 
Foreign Policy for America [New York, 1940], p. 9), on the other hand, insists that 
foreign policy can only be ‘‘a phase of domestic pohcy.*’ 

819 
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less some government either initiates it deliberately or blunders into 
it. An analysis of the relationship of constitutions to war is, there- 
fore, important. 

The word ^ ^government” has been used in contradistinction to the 
word “state. This usage, though common among political scien- 
tists,^ presents the same sort of diSiculties as are presented by a con- 
trast between the brain and the organism in biology or between the 
will and the personality in psychology. The difficulties are even 
greater in social science because the state is only one aspect of so- 
ciety. There are also churches, business corporations, social, educa- 
tional, and charitable organizations, frequently quite distinct from 
the state, though occupying the same time and space, and composed 
of many of the same people, each with its own “government.” The 
state is distinguished from other social entities by its possession of 
sovereignty or the capacity to make and enforce law within the so- 
ciety.4 This capacity implies an ultimate control over the life of the 

2 In the theories of modern international law and of domestic constitutionalism, the 
state is a body corporate consisting in the sovereign political union of the organized 
population occupying a territory. The government is merely an agent, instrument, or 
organ of the state (below, chap. xxiv). Under the divine-right theory the state was 
identified with the monarch. In legal but not in political theory this is the case in Great 
Britain still (Sir William R. Anson, The Law and Custom of the Constitution [Oxford, 
1907], pp. 4ff.; J. W. Salmond, Jurisprudence [London, 1902], pp. 362 £f.). In Ger- 
many, Italy, and Russia the state is identified with the leader in political but not in 
legal theory (Charles E. Merriam, The New Democracy and the New Despotism [New 
York, 1939], p. 217). In Japan this identification is made in both legal and political 
theory (above, Vol. I, chap, xiii, n. 75). Originally in monarchical theory the govern- 
ment was also identified with the monarch; thus state and government meant the same 
thing. Where, as in Great Britain, the advisers of the monarch acquired actual political 
power, they came to be called collectively “the government’^ in distinction from “the 
crown.” Since they were politically responsible to Parliament, which was politically 
responsible to the electorate, the legal and political theories became inconsistent. Legal- 
ly the crown is the state and the government its adviser. Politically the people, as a 
corporate body, constitutes the state, the government is its agent, and the crown, bound 
to accept the “advice” of the government, is its formal representative. 

3 J. W. Burgess, Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law (Boston, 1890), 
I) 57; J- W. Garner, Political Science and Government (New York, 1928), p. 303. 

4 This is the point of view of formal political science and law which look upon the 
state not as a social reality but as the condition of a geographical, ideological, racial, 
social, or any other human aggregation within which all disputes may be dealt with 
authoritatively. The state is a jural condition, not a sociological entity (above, n. 2; 
below, n. 45; chap. xxiv). Sociology and practical politics usually identify the state 
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individual and of other social entities. The state, or society in its 
political aspect, may therefore be identified by its claim to a monop- 
oly of human killing and protection from killing.^ 

The state claims the privilege of killing people for such crimes as 
treason, sedition, and murder and in such activities as wars, re- 
prisals, and pacifications. The state also tries to prevent any other 
person or organization from killing within its jurisdiction by enforc- 
ing municipal laws against homicides, insurrections, and invasions 
and from killing its nationals abroad by diplomatic protection and 
intervention.^ Since this monopoly in killing is conceived as a char- 
acteristic of the state in the abstract, the recognition by each state of 
other states implies recognition of the equal right of every state to 

with the social group which in a given culture most nearly conforms to this condition. 
The state, therefore, is similar to other social groups, such as churches, clubs, and cor- 
porations, all distinguished from mere human aggregations because their members 
interact in some respects differently inter se and with nonmembers. The state is dis- 
tinguished by its relatively greater coercitive capacity. In this sense the state is in con- 
temporary civilization often identified with the nation (see below, chap, xxvii). The two 
concepts may be united by defining the state as the condition of a population (usually 
territorially defined) which professes to have an inclusive and self-sufBcient legal order 
and in which there is sufficient concentration of political power to maintain that order 
with reasonable efficiency (see F. M. Watkins, The State as a Concept of Political Science 
[New York, 1934], pp. 46 ff.). To be a state in international law this condition must be 
generally recognized by the members of the community of Nations (L. Oppenheim, 
International Law, Vol. I [London, 1937], sec, 71). 

s J. J. Rousseau thought that the people properly conferred the “Right of Life and 
Death” on the state because in doing so they merely assumed the risks of death by war or 
execution in order better to assure life {The Social Contract, Book II, chap, v [“Every- 
man’s” ed.], p. 30). A. J. Toynbee imagined that “local national states which started 
their careers in a rather sinister way as killing machines (killing by ‘war’ outside the 
national frontiers and by ‘justice’ inside them), might end up quite innocently as local 
associations for mutual benefit” (“World Sovereignty and World Culture: The Trend 
of International Affairs since the War,” Pacific A fairs, III [September, 1931], 771)- 
Peter Stu)rvesant is said to have defined a government as “a group of men organized to 
sell protection to the inhabitants of a limited area at monopolistic prices” (Maxwell 
Anderson, “On Government: Being a Preface to the Politics of ‘Knickerbocker Holi- 
day,’ ” New York Times, November 13, 1938, sec. 9, p. i). See W. T. R. Fox, “Some 
Effects upon International Law of the Govemmentalization of Private Enterprise” 
(manuscript. University of Chicago Library, 1940)7 P- 2. 

^ This, in effect, denies the individual any rights except such as the law of some state 
gives him. He is not a subject of international law. Even self-defense is not an inherent 
right of the individual but a right derived from the criminal law of the state before 
whose tribunal he makes the plea. 
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exercise the monopoly within its jurisdiction. This jurisdiction, how- 
ever, is not easy to define because of the migratory character of na- 
tionals and armies and the frequent instruction of armies to kill for- 
eigners abroad and to protect nationals abroad from being killed. 
It is the inadequately achieved task of international law to demar- 
cate the jurisdiction of states, internally and externally, so that con- 
flict may be avoided J 

The government exercises the state's authority internally to co- 
ordinate the various elements constituting the national society and 
externally to adjust that society as a whole to changing conditions. 
While abstractly the state, is merely a system of legal relations, such 
a system cannot be concretely realized unless the law has an actual 
relationship to the administration, the culture, and the population,^ 
The government is the active agency maintaining these relation- 
ships. It is (i) a part of the law- — the public law — distinguished 
from the private law by the fact that it defines the legal position of 
governmental agencies and offices; (2) a part of the administration 
— the political officers — distinguished from the ministerial or admin- 
istrative officers by the fact that they make the important decisions; 
(3) a part of the culture — ^hereditary titles, public offices, social posi- 
tions, or personal reputations — recognized in the society as qualify- 
ing the possessors for political leadership; and (4) a part of the popu- 
lation — the ehte — distinguished from the rest by the fact that their 
decisions are generally followed. 

The government of a state, therefore, does not mean merely the 
elite, the political officers, the competences of office, or the qualifi- 
cations for leadership but an organization which possesses all these 
characteristics. This organization may include not only the de jure 
political officials but also the invisible government, the leaders of 
political parties and private armies, in so far as they actually main- 
tain the state. 

A government is usually considered an organ of a state, but it may 

7 Since the state’s constitution usually asserts a capacity to modify the state’s own 
jurisdiction by an autonomous procedure, conflicts between international law and 
municipal law are possible (see above, Vol. I, chap, xiii, sec. 3). 

® Consequently, state, government, nation, and people must be related to one another 
if any one of them is to exist concretely. 
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also be considered an organ of a larger entity. Theories of divine 
right have asserted that governments are instruments of the divine 
order theories of international law, that they are agents of the com- 
munity of nations and theories of leadership, that they are organs 
of a society, a nation, or a race to develop the state in its service.” 
Democracy has developed, overmuch, the conception that govern- 
ment is an organ exclusively of the state with the sole function of 
formulating and administering the will of the state expressed in its 
laws.” 

A synthesis of these various theories suggests that a government 
is a semi-independent organization, which, although to some extent 
dependent upon the state, the national society, and the community 
of nations, may act independently to keep them in harmony. A 
government must adapt the state to the changing conditions of the 
national society which the state serves, while at the same time it 
adapts that society to the form of the state. So also it must adapt 
both the state and the society to the changing character and institu- 
tions of the community of nations, while it seeks to influence the de- 
velopment of the latter according to the form and ideals of the state 
and nation. 

The government is thus the equilibrating agency which relates the 
state to the nation and to the community of nations. If it is assumed 
that the state asserts a monopoly of political power, the community 
of states becomes a balance of power, and it becomes the function of 
the government to direct the power of the state so that the nation 

9 J. N. Figgis, The Divine Right of Kings (2d ed.; Cambridge, 1914), pp. 5 ff.; James 
I, “The Trew Law of Free Monarchies; Or the Reciprock and Mutual! Duetie betwixt 
a Free King and His Naturall Subjects” (1598), in Charles H. Mcllwain, The Political 
Works of James I (Cambridge, Mass., 1918), pp. 53 jff. 

^°Q. Wright, Control of American Foreign Relations (New York, 1922), pp. 15 ff.; 
Permanent Court of International Justice, Eastern Greenland Case (“Series A/B,” No. 
53), p. 71, and dissenting opinion of Judge Anzilotti, ibid., p. 91; Harvard Research in 
International Law, “Draft Convention on Law of Treaties, Art. 21,” American Journal 
of International Law, XXIX (suppL, 1933), 1006 ff. 

Frederick L. Schuman, The Nazi Dictatorship (New York, 1935), p. 120. 

“ Rousseau, op. cit., Book III, chap, i, p. 49. Constitutional monarchies reach the 
same conclusion by identifying the government with the ministers who in law are agents 
of the crown and in politics of the people. In law the crown is the sovereign and in 
politics the people. See above, n. 2. 
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will survive in the changing conditions of that equilibrium. The 
manner and efhciency with which a government performs this diffi- 
cult task depend upon the patterns of behavior imphcit in the struc- 
ture and relationships of the organizations and institutions which in 
the broadest sense constitute the society’s constitution. The state’s 
constitution consists of that part of the society’s constitution formu- 
lated in public law. The latter may be called the “political constitu- 
tion” and may be distinguished from the remainder of the society’s 
constitution called the “social constitution.”'^ 

Different states have varied in warlikeness at the same time, and 
the same state has varied in warlikeness at different times.''* Can 
these variations be related to variations in national constitutions? 

2. CONSTITUTIONS AND FOREIGN POLICY 

Detailed studies have indicated that states with constitutions as 
widely different as those of Japan, France, Great Britain, the United 
States, and Germany have tended to react similarly under similar 
external pressures.'® Foreign policies have been influenced more by 
the external situation, especially the political and economic activ- 
ities of other nations, than by the society’s internal constitution.'® 
The latter, however, has not been without influence. While states 
must in the long run adapt their constitutions to external pressures 
which cannot be changed, yet they may through wise policies to 
some extent adapt the external environment to the existing constitu- 

Garner, op. cit., pp. 498 ff. Both the political and the social constitutions of a 
society may be distinguished from its policy or its behavior to meet new conditions or 
to realize its aspirations. Policy may be divided into domestic and foreign according as 
action is intended to alter the social constitution or to alter relationships with other 
societies. Policy may also be divided into government and social according as it is 
formulated by the government or by other agencies. 

*4 Above, Vol. I, chap, ix, sec. la. 

See Q. Wright, op. cit., pp. 365 ff.; Frederick L. Schuman, War and Diplomacy in 
the French Republic (New York, 1931), p. xvi; Tatsuji Takeuchi, War and Diplomacy in 
the Japanese Empire (New York, 1935), p. xix; James Q. Reber, “War and Diplomacy 
in the German Reich” (manuscript, University of Chicago Library, 1939); F. R. 
Flournoy, Parliament and War (London, 1927); above, Vol. I, chap, x, n. 33. 

“The main lines of the foreign policies of nations seem frequently to be determined 
by the circumstances of their existence and reassert themselves in a surprising way under 
the greatest diversity of governments and personalities” (Dewitt C. Poole, The Conduct 
of Foreign Relations under Modern Democratic Conditions [New Haven, 1924], p. 67). 
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tion. Democracies pressed by emergency may have to become dic- 
tatorships /7 but by foresight they may organize a world safe for 
democracy 

The constitution, as well as the foreign policy, of a state results 
from the interaction of internal and external conditions/^ External 
environment, however, influences foreign policy more rapidly than 
it influences the constitution. The state’s constitution need not and 
usually does not respond to a changing world-situation so rapidly as 
does the state’s foreign policy 

As a consequence the organs of government responsible for a 
state’s foreign policy are under continuous tension, especially in 
time of rapid external change. The internal constitution urges a pol- 
icy founded on national traditions and domestic public opinion, 
while external conditions and events, as disclosed by information 
from the diplomatic service, urges a policy of immediate adaptation 
to shifts in the balance of power by preparations for defense or utili- 
zation of favorable opportunities.^^ 

This tension has been dramatized in the United States because the 
Constitution, based upon a system of checks and balances, empha- 
sizes the conflict between the president, in continuous contact with 
external conditions, and the Senate, influenced mainly by internal 
opinion. 

The President and Secretary of State together propose, and the Senate, 
speaking with the voice of American public opinion, in the long run disposes. 
Yet neither the President nor the Secretary nor the Senate really makes Ameri- 
can foreign policy. The cables make it. Senators, who do not read the cables, 
may be isolationists. But men who see the cables coming in, week by week and 
month by month, are either enlightened or afflicted with a professional defor- 

^7 B. P. Heatley, Diplomacy and the Study of International Relations (Oxford, 1919), 
pp. 56-63. 

Elihu Root, 'The Effect of Democracy on International Law,” Proceedings of the 
American Society of International LaWj ipi/, pp. 7-8. 

Q. Wright, "The Government of Iraq,” American Political Science Review, XX 
(November, 1926), 743 ff. 

Por this reason it has often been said that foreign policy should be relatively 
free from the deliberative procedures of domestic legislation (Heatley, op. cit., p. 56; 
Q. Wright, Control of American Foreign Relations, pp. 141 363 ff*; above, Vol. I, 

chap, xi, n. 2). 

Q. Wright, Control of American Foreign Relations, pp. 4 ff.; above, n. i. 
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mation, as you may choose to call it. These long mimeographed sheets, with 
their heavy, secretive stamp, too insistently proclaim this country to be one 
member only in the community of nations; too grimly suggest that what 
threatens the community threatens us. Recent history does not record a Presi- 
dent in office or a Secretary of State who believed the United States could 
safely be indifferent to the fate of the rest of the world.** 

This belief, however, does not necessarily determine policy. Sena- 
tors with ears to the ground and eyes to the past may ignore the re- 
quirements of foreign policy which seem obvious to the executive, 
and disaster may occur.^^ The same conflict exists in all countries, 
though it is usually manifested in the privacy of cabinet meetings 
or inner councils. Only occasionally does it appear on the floors of 
parliament in the democracies, and it never appears to the public in 
the autocracies so long as they last.^^ 

The lag of the domestic constitution behind changing internation- 
al conditions may be an important factor in the fluctuations of war 
and peace. In times of general expectation of peace, politics tend to 
become democratic. Governments tend to become agents for the exe- 
cution of national public opinion rather than leaders in forming it. 
Public opinion, springing from sources other than the government, 
tends to dominate policy, and that opinion, in so far as it bears upon 
foreign affairs, reflects the attitude of the average man and of inter- 
est groups. The average man inclines to be suspicious of the for- 
eigner,^^ to be more interested in domestic than in foreign affairs,®^ to 
be educated in nationalism limiting his interests to the national 
horizon, and to be more ready to resent than to understand the 
complaints of foreign governments."*® Interest groups seek protec- 
tion of their special interests, and this is more likely to result in gov- 

” Alsop and Kintner, o:p. cit., p. 4. 

=3 Q. Wright, Control of American Foreign Relations, pp. 360 ff.; “Domestic Control 
of Foreign Relations,” in C. P. Howland (ed.), Survey of American Foreign Relations 
(New York, 1928), pp. 91-105. 

Heatley, op. cit., pp. 61 ff.; Poole, op. cit.j pp. 190 ff. 

James Bryce, International Relations (New York, 1922), p. 142. 

Friedrich, op. cU.y pp. 29 ff. 

Q. Wright, “Domestic Control of Foreign Relations,” in Howland (ed.), op. cit., 
pp. 1 19 ff. 

Below, n. 77. 
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eminent action when protection is sought against the foreigner than 
against some other domestic group. The export trades and foreign 
investments tend to expand, frequently giving rise to friction within 
the area of expansion and to demands for diplomatic or military pro- 
tection. 

As a consequence, in time of peace governments tend to pursue 
policies, springing from the domestic public opinion, which neglect 
the balance of power and which have the dual effect of increasing the 
vulnerability of the state to economic and military attack and of in- 
creasing the number of controversies with foreign states. States be- 
come materially more interdependent and morally more aloof. In 
course of time certain states may pass a threshold either of vulner- 
ability or of irritation or of both, leading to constitutional changes. 
The government of these states will assume a leadership devoted 
primarily to integrating domestic opinion behind an aggressive for- 
eign policy. The unpreparedness of other states wiU provide the op- 
portunity to utilize foreign propaganda, diplomatic threats, and 
military coercion with effect. Tensions will then rise in aU states, 
military preparations will become general, diplomatic grievances 
will become intense. Eventually minor and then major wars will be 
fought.^® These may so exhaust all participants that a period of 
peace will follow. 

The alternation of domestic constitutions from autocracy to de- 
mocracy may therefore be related both as cause and as effect to the 
alternations of peace and war. In history, however, the expectation 
of war has prevailed in most times and places. Consequently, au- 
tocracy, at least in the handling of foreign affairs, has been the pre- 
vailing constitutional form.^^ 

The relationship of constitutional forms and foreign policy is not 
simple. Both the domestic constitution and the international situa- 
tion are composed of many factors. In the following sections atten- 
tion will be given to the influence upon warlike and peaceful policies 

^9 Eugene Staley, War and the Private Investor (New York, 1935), chaps, vi-viii. 

The period from 1920 to 1940 illustrates the process. See Bernadette Schmitt, 
From Versailles to Munich, igi8-ig38 (“Public Policy Pamphlet,” No. 28 [Chicago, 
1938]); E. H. Carr, International Relations since the Peace Treaties (London, 1937). 

31 Friedrich, op. cit.j p. 13; above, n. 20. 
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of the social and political constitution of states and of international 
conditions affecting the utility of war as an instrument of policy to 
all or to some states. 

3. THE SOCIAL CONSTITUTION AND WAR 
Among factors in its social constitution which appear to influence 
the warlikeness of a state are its age, cultural composition, economy, 
progressiveness, and integration. 

a) Age . — There is some evidence that the warlikeness of a state 
alters with its age. Holland, Sweden, and Denmark, for instance, 
were all much more belligerent in the seventeenth century than they 
have been in the nineteenth and twentieth. Even France and Aus- 
tria, the most belligerent of the powers during most of the modern 
period, declined somewhat in belligerency in the nineteenth century. 
Russia, Prussia, and Italy, on the other hand, have increased in bel- 
ligerency. These states were also the latest comers into the general 
power complex of Europe. 

It has been suggested that states have a life-history like that of in- 
dividuals. In youth the population increases rapidly, and conse- 
quently there is a larger proportion of young people and a smaller 
proportion of old people. This induces an adventurous and warlike 
tendency. After a time the population becomes stabilized, the pro- 
portion of the young becomes less, the culture is more concerned with 
economy and welfare, less with adventure and expansion, and there is 
less inclination to go to war. In advancing age the proportion of the 
old in the population becomes greater, the state’s position in the bal- 
ance of power becomes stabilized, and its willingness to risk this posi- 
tion by war becomes progressively less.^^ 

h) Cultural composition . — Cultural heterogeneity within a state 
tends to involve it in wars of two types; civil revolts of cultural 
minorities to resist oppression or to establish national independence 
and imperialistic wars to expand empire or to divert attention from 

33 Above, Vol. I, chap, ix, sec. la. 

33 See Corrado Gini {Fo^ulation [Chicago, 1930], p. 29), whose effort to establish 
this relation statistically has not been unchallenged. The influence upon warlikeness 
of other aspects of population such as density, racial composition, rate of growth or 
decline, and migration is in itself indeterminate. It depends upon the societies^ polity, 
economy, culture, and international relations. Below, chap. xxxi. 
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domestic troubles. As the large states, especially those with over- 
seas empires, have tended to be the least homogeneous, this is a 
factor accounting for the greater warlikeness of the ^^great powers.” 
Wars to suppress colonial revolt and to expand empire in backward 
areas, while numerous, have seldom involved national aspirations or 
the balance of power and have usually remained ‘^small wars.”^'^ 

If there is great cultural heterogeneity within the home territory 
of the state, as was notably true of the Hapsburg Empire, wars of 
self-determination or diversion may occur. The cure for incipient 
civil war is said to be foreign war. Instances appear in the history of 
all the great powers where this device has been considered or utilized, 
notably by the Hapsburg Empire in 1914.^^ Such wars often spread 
because they usually involve the balance of power. 

Another method for avoiding the dangers of a heterogeneous cul- 
ture has been the propaganda of nationalism. The efiort to advance 
cultural homogeneity has, however, been even more productive of 
war than the existence of cultural heterogeneity. Nationalism has 
produced more serious wars than imperialism. The characteristics of 
national cultures differ, however, in respect to warlikeness. These 
qualitative differences are probably more important than the degree 
of uniformity of the culture throughout the state’s territory.^^ 
c) Economy , — The system of economic production or resource 
utilization has had an important influence upon warlikeness. States 
with economies based on agriculture, though less warlike than those 
based on animal pasturage, have generally been more warlike than 
those based on commerce and industry. This tendency has been 
pointed out by economists, sociologists, and historians^'^ and was to 


34 Above, Vol. I, chap, ix, n. ro, and Appen. XXI, Table 48. 


3s On the eve of the American Civil War, Secretary of State Seward advised that 
trouble be stirred up with England and France, but President Lincoln did not follow 


[American Diplomacy [New York, 1923], p. 3P5). The 
in 1931 was in part motivated by the desire of some of 
the army leaders to stop the deiilocratic trend which was gradually reducing the army^s 
position in home politics (Takei|:hi, op. cit.j pp. 343 ff.). See also above, Vol. I, chap, x, 


this advice (Carl Russell Fish, 
Japanese invasion of Manchurisj 


3<5 Below, chap, xxvii. 

37 The influence of commen i 
attributed by Adam Smith (WP e 


and industrial advance in diminishing warlikeness was 
\h of Nations [London, 1833], Book V, chap, i, p. 319) 
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be observed in the contrast between the agricultural West and the 
more commercial East in the United States during the Napoleonic 
period; in that between the agricultural South and the industrial 
North in the United States before the Civil War; in that between the 
agricultural east and the industrial west of Germany before World 
War I; and in that between the agricultural east and the industrial 
west of Europe in the nineteenth century. 

This difference appears to rest on inherent conditions of the two 
economies. Self-sufficient agriculture in modern civilization originat- 
ed in feudalism or in the settlement of nomadic conquerors or pi- 
oneers with the spirit of adventure and self-reliance in which each 
man defends his home with his arms. The spirit of feudalism has 
continued in the former case and has tended to develop in the latter, 
with increasing inequality in the possession of land. The landowners 
defend their estates with their own forces, exalt the military virtues, 
engage in hunting for food and sport, and maintain familiarity with 
the weapons of war. Furthermore, in an agricultural civilization, 
land is the major commodity of value, and land is something that 
can be acquired by war. The growth of population, which is usually 
more rapid in rural than in urban areas, makes evident a continuous 
need for more land if the rising generation is to have an equal num- 
ber of acres. 

On the other hand, industrial activities tend toward urbanization 
and demilitarization of the leaders and the society and to the exalta- 
tion of business shrewdness, which in trade and industry is a more 

to the opportunity it afforded to defend the country by a small standing army, thus 
relieving most of the population of the need of military activity; by Herbert Spencer 
{Principles of Sociology^ II, 578, 675 ff.) to the greater individual freedom possible 
under industrialism; by H. T. Buckle {History of Civilization in England [London, 1869], 
I, 190 ff.) to the opportunity for and stimulus to intellectual interest under industrial- 
ism; and by Charles A. Beard ('‘Prospects for Peace,” Harper* s Magazine^ February, 
1929, and above, Vol. I, chap, vii, n. 107) to the military tendencies of agrarian aristoc- 
racies, On the other hand, enthusiasts for Jeffersonian agrarian democracy have sug- 
gested that industrialism with its consequence of an urban proletariat tends to cause 
war (W. E. Dodd, “The Dilemma of Modern Civilization,” in Q. Wright [ed.], Neu- 
trality and Collective Security [Chicago, 1936], pp. 97 ff.). Civilizations dependent on 
mining, such as Mexico, are said to acquire a spirit of adventure, of gambling, and of 
conquest in contrast to the more ordered and peaceful spirit of agricultural civilizations. 
Qos6 Vasconcelos, Aspects of Mexican Civilization [Chicago, 1926], pp. 27 ff.). 
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efficient instrument than war. It is, of course, true that highly in- 
dustrializecl states must import foodstuffs and raw materials, must 
export manufactured goods to pay for them, and may profit by op- 
portunities to invest capital and to utilize technical and managerial 
ability abroad. In the absence of excessive trade barriers and exces- 
sive government control of trade, these requirements and opportuni- 
ties can, however, be more profitably secured by peaceful bargaining 
than by conquest. 

Feudalism, by subordinating economy to polity, increased the 
warlikeness of earlier agricultural economies. In the same way gov- 
ernment planning has often tended to subordinate economic welfare 
to political power and to increase the warlikeness of states with an 
industrial economy. Socialistic economies have produced the most 
warlike states of history.^® 

d) Progressiveness . — Modern war appears to have had an adverse 
influence on social progress. Military preparedness and war have 
made for rigidity, unadaptiveness, and traditionalism. Progressive 
and dynamic states, however, which continually strive to arouse the 
society as a whole to a consciousness of national values and to adapt 
social institutions and activities in order to realize these values, are 
more warlike than traditional and static states, which leave the defi- 
nition and realization of social values to the interplay of the ideas and 
propagandas of individuals and private organizations. The effort of 
government rapidly to change society tends to produce internal dis- 
sensions, and, to eliminate these dissensions, governments often re- 
sort to regimentation of opinion and the creation of scapegoats. The 
psychological mechanisms of repression, displacement, and projec- 
tion are made to serve the purposes of government.^*^ In so far as 

38 Below, sec. 5c and chap, xxxii. 39 Above, Vol. I, chap, x, sec. 5. 

4° E. F. M. Durbin and John Bowlby, Persoital Aggressiveness and War (New York, 
1939), pp. 15 £f. Though he criticizes these writers, Bronislaw Malinowski C‘An An- 
thropological Analysis of War,” American Journal of Sociology, XL VI [January, 1941], 
527) seems to duplicate their position in the following statement: ^‘Everywhere, at 
all levels of development, and in all types of culture, we find that the direct effects of 
aggressiveness are eliminated by the transformation of pugnacity into collective hatreds, 
tribal or national policies, which lead to organized, ordered fighting, but prevent any 
physiological reactions of anger” (ibid., p. 533). See also H. D. Lasswell, lYor/d Politics 
and Personal Insecurity (New York, 1935), pp. 68 ff.; Ross Stagner, J. F. Brown, R. H. 
Grundlach, and Ralph K. White, “The Psychology of War” (manuscript for Society 
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they are successful the state becomes socialistic in economy and ag- 
gressive in foreign policy. 

Planning of progress for a society as a whole may therefore prove 
to be self-defeating. Progress consists in the continuous rising of 
new values through analysis, experiment, and comparison. Once a 
society as a whole has defined its values and organized to realize 
them, it has put a stop to further progress.^^ 

e) Integration. — Youth, cultural homogeneity, national economic 
planning, and dynamism are characteristics which often make for 
war and are all characteristics upon which totalitarian societies have 
prided themselves. It is therefore not surprising that totalitarianism 
has made for war. The liberal society, which confines the functions 
of government to the maintenance of law and order and which recog- 
nizes the autonomy of national minorities, churches, economic enter- 
prises, and educational, research, and publicity organizations, may 
be expected to command a less united loyalty among its population 
and a less perfect administrative machine with which to mobilize 
its resources for war than will the totalitarian society whose people 
are taught to believe that the state is the supreme value. The 
leaders of liberal states have, therefore, taken a longer time to pre- 
pare to fight, even after that decision has been reached, and, in the 
early stages of fighting, have been less efficient. Furthermore, the 
liberal society, because of its liberalism, presents an opportunity for 
propagandas of disintegration and, because of its unpreparedness, pre- 
sents a tempting target for attack by aggressive neighbors. These re- 
lationships have been illustrated by the aggressions of the totalitarian 

for Psychological Study of Social Issues, 1941). Social integration may be eiffected less 
dangerously but more slowly by democratic and educational processes (below, chap, 
xxviii). 

41 Above, Vol. I, chap, x, sec. 5. 

4* The distinction between liberal and totalitarian societies has some resemblance to 
Ferdinand Tonnies’ distinction between ‘‘artificial” contractual associations (Gesell- 
schaft) and “natural” organic communities (Gemeinsckaft) {Gemeinschaft und Gesell- 
schaft [Leipzig, 1887; 7th ed., Berlin, 1926]; “Sociology,” Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences^ XIV, 244). The highly integrated totalitarian societies are, however, “natural” 
only in the sense that they resemble primitive communities. They are more “artificial” 
than liberal societies in that under modem conditions their maintenance requires more 
conscious planning and coercive force. 
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states since 1931 and suggest that either excessive or inadequate so- 
cial integration within a state presents dangers for peace. Further- 
more, the degree of integration may be less important in this respect 
than the method by which integration is achieved.^^ 

Changes in the social constitution of states may in part account 
for the changes in the warlikeness of a civilization during its history. 
The youthfulness and dynamism of states make for warlikeness in 
the heroic age. The increasing homogeneity and integration of states 
in the time of trouble sustain their warlikeness in spite of increasing 
age. In the period of the universal state, however, the increasing 
age of states as well as the developing uniformity and integration of 
the civilization as a whole make for peace. The peacefulness of aged 
states in the period of decline renders the civilization as a whole vul- 
nerable to attack from outside, and defensive wars become fre- 

quent.44 


4. THE POLITICAL CONSTITUTION AND WAR 

Among factors which appear to influence the warlikeness of a 
state are the degrees of constitutionalism, federalism, division of 
powers, and democracy established in its political constitution. 

a) Constitutionalism implies that the scope of all political power 
is limited by law. It is distinguished from absolutism, which implies 
that political power is hierarchically organized under a supreme au- 
thority superior to the law. Law is interpreted as the commands of 
that supreme authority. 

The early advocates of state sovereignty, like Bodin and Althu- 
sius, considered that the power of the state as a whole was limited by 
international law and constitutional principles.^^ The tendency of 

« Schuman, The Nazi Dictatorship; Europe on the Eve (New York, igz9)) Night over 
Europe (New York, 1941); below, chap, xxviii. 

44 Above, Vol. I, chap, vii, secs. 2h and 3c; chap, xii, sec. 5,* chap, xv, sec. ic. 

45 J. Bodin, Six livres de la ripuUique (1576), Book I, chaps, ii and vhi; J. Althusius, 
Politica methodica digesta (1609), chap, ix, secs. 122 and 1255 C. E. Merriam, History of 
the Theory of Sovereignty since Rousseau (New York, 1900), pp. 14-20; Q. Wright, Man- 
dates under the League of Nations (Chicago, 1930), p. 278. Hans Kelsen expresses the 
same idea by identifying the state with law {Das soziologiscke und jurisHsche Staatshe- 
grif [ist ed., 1922; 2d ed., 1928]; ^‘Centralization and Decentralization,” in Factors De- 
termining Human Behavior [“Harvard Tercentenary Publications” (Cambridge, Mass., 
1937)], sec. 6). “When one speaks of the power of the state one necessarily refers there- 
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democratic theory, however, as developed both by the romanticists 
and by the utilitarians, was toward the absolute sovereignty of the 
state, though toward limitations of the authority of the government 
by the political constitution. The state as a corporate body was ab- 
solute, though the monarch was limited.^^ 

Modern despots have combined the democratic absolutism of the 
nineteenth- century state with the divine-right absolutism of seven- 
teenth-century monarchs. They have put the despot above the law, 
not, however, from hereditary title but from a self-discovered 
capacity to mold the national will/^ 

Fundamentally, constitutionalism is the claim that law is superior 
to power.^® Does law create authority or does authority create 
law?'*^ Do highest social values reside in abstract principles or in 
effective organizations? Is the intellect or the will superior? Is right 
or might the final test of conduct? 

fore to the actuating force of ideas whose content is the objective ordering of the state . 
.... If the state is only an expression for the unity of the legal system and if interna- 
tional law is recognized — as admittedly it is — as a body of rules of law binding upon 
states independently of their will, then from a purely legal point of view, there is al- 
ready in existence a state over and above the national sovereignties” (H. Lauterpacht, 
‘‘Kelsen’s Pure Science of Law,” Modern Theories of Law [Oxford, 1933], pp. 121 and 
124). See also H. E. Cohen, Recent Theories of Sovereignty (Chicago, 1937), chap. v. 

Rousseau, op, ciL, Book I, chap, vi; Book II, chap, iv; John Austin, Lectures on 
Jurisprudence (1832; 3d ed., 1869), I, 270; Jeremy Bentham, Fragment on Government 
(1776), chap, iv, pp. 152-55; Merriam, History of the Theory of Sovereignty^ pp. 33-35, 
90-95, 130-50; Q. Wright, Mandates, p. 28b. Burgess {op. cit., I, 73) considers the phrase 
“constitutional state” {Rechtstaat) misleading: “The expression applies to government 
rather than to state. The state makes the constitution instead of being made by it, and 
through it organizes a government which may act only in accordance with the legal 
forms and for the legal purposes prescribed in the constitution.” See below, n. 82. 

47 This development owed much to the German transcendentalists (Q. Wright, 
Mandates, p. 281) and to German militarists (A. T. Lauterbach, “Roots and Implica- 
tions of the German Idea of Military Society,” Military Affairs, V [Spring, 1941], i ff.). 
See also Merriam, The New Democracy and the New Despotism, pp. 194, 215 ff.; Wat- 
kins, op. cit., pp. 34-41. 

48 Compare ideas of the sovereignty of reason (Cousin, Constant, Guizot), sovereign- 
ty of law (Krabbe), and supremacy of “social solidarity” (Duguit). See Merriam, 
Theories of Sovereignty, pp. 75 ff.; P. W. Ward, Sovereignty: A Study of a Contemporary 
Folitical Notion (London, 1928), pp. 127 ff.; Cohen, op. cit., chap. iv. 

See A. V. Dicey, “Relations between Parliamentary Sovereignty and the Role of 
Law,” Introduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitution (8th ed.; London, 1915) , 
chap, xiii; Fox, op, cit., pp. 8 ff. 
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Actually no society can exist without both law and power. No 
values can exist unless formulated in principles and realized in organ- 
izations. Effective organization requires both reason and faith. 
Effective government requires both a determination of what is right 
and the might to enforce it.^* Law is at the same time the enact- 
ments of political authority in var3ring degrees of concreteness and 
the principles of procedure and substance which political authority 
must follow in order that its enactments may be considered just.^^ 
Different states have, however, given varying emphasis to the two 
aspects of law and organization. Constitutional states {Recht- 
staaten) have emphasized the legal requirements which must be ob- 
served if any exercise of authority is to be valid. Absolutistic states, 
on the other hand, have emphasized the legal validity of all exer- 
cises of supreme authority. To the one, justification for administra- 
tive action is found in superior orders; to the other, only in conform- 
ity to the common law.^^ Constitutionalism tends toward limitation 
and division of authority and toward traditionalism in government. 
Absolutism tends toward unification and discretion of government 
and toward central planning. In modern governments the first em- 
phasis has dominated the development of common law and the 
practices of the judiciary, and the second has dominated the de- 
velopment of legislation and the practices of public administration,^^ 

The common law has been reluctant to push either the idea of natural law or the 
idea of sovereignty too far (W. S. Holdsworth, Some Lessons from Our Legal History 
[New York, 1928], pp. 109 ff.). 

It must serve the interest of its members and must also be sustained by a common 
opinion among them (below, chap, xxviii, sec. la), 

“Justice without force is powerless, force without justice is tyrannic” (Blaise 
Pascal, Les Pensies [Paris, 1877], I, 100). 

53 N. S. Timasheff {An Introduction to the Sociology of Law [Cambridge, Mass., 1939]) 
defines law as “ethico-imperative social coordination.” Other writers, like Hans Kelsen, 
apply the term “law” to imperative enactments even though devoid of the ethical ele- 
ment (justice). Lauterpacht (“Kelsen^s Pure Science of Law,” op. cit.j p. 131) dis- 
agrees with Kelsen in this respect. Justice means a continuous effort to define and 
apply the law so that it will better realize the fundamental assumptions of the civiliza- 
tion. If the civilization is vital, the judges will make that effort and the law will not 
be entirely divorced from justice. Below, chap, xl, n. 35. 

34 See Dicey, op. cit., chap, xii: “Rule of Law Compared to Droit Administratif.” 
ss Roscoe Pound, “The Growth of Administrative Justice,” Wisconsin Law RevieWy 
II (January, 1924), 321 ff. The common-law attitude {Rex non debet esse sub homine sed 
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It is clear that constitutionalism is more favorable to peace than 
is absolutism. By envisaging law in the abstract as superior to organi- 
zation, constitutionalism tends toward a universalizing of law^^ and 
thus facilitates a harmonizing of international law and municipal 
law through application of the former in national courts.^^ It avoids 
the assumption of ineradicable conflicts between the legal sovereign- 
ties of different states. Absolutism is faced by the dilemma of assum- 
ing, as did Dante, a single sovereign empire to make law for the world, 
thus reducing national states to mere administrative circumscriptions; 
or of assuming, as did Machiavelli, a number of sovereign states each 
with unlimited authority to make law, thus eliminating international 
law altogether and reducing international relations to relations of 
power.^^ 

sub Deo et lege, 12 Coke 65; Bracton, fol. $ 1 ) and the administrative attitude {Salus 
poptdi est suprema lex, Bacon, Max. Reg. 12) are said to have, respectively, character- 
ized Bracton and Azo in the Middle Ages; Coke and Bacon in the seventeenth century; 
common law and civil law in the nineteenth century; the judiciary and the administra- 
tion in the twentieth century. See Sir Frederick Pollock and F. W. Maitland, The His- 
tory of English Law, I (Cambridge, 1899), 24, 182, 209; F. W. Maitland, English Law 
and the Renaissance (Cambridge, 1901), pp. 8 and 29; Sir Frederick Pollock, The Ex- 
pansion of the Common Law (Boston, 1904), p. 88; Roscoe Pound, The Spirit of the Com- 
mon Law (Boston, 1921), pp. 5, 16 ff.; Dicey, op, cit.; Walter Lippmann, The Good 
Society (Boston, 1937); Herbert Broom, A Selection of Legal Maxims (loth ed.; London, 
1939)1 PP* ^ 17 ff- W. W. Buckland and A. D. MacNair {Roman Law and Common 

Law [Cambridge, 1936], pp. xi, xvii, 9) point out that civilian and pliilosophic commen- 
tators of later epochs, not the Roman jurists themselves, justified the association 
of Roman law with the administrative attitude. The common-law attitude tends to 
emphasize individual freedom and free-enterprise economy, while the administrative 
attitude tends to emphasize government efficiency and socialistic economy. Below, 
chap, xxiii, nn. 31-34; chap, xxxii, nn. 116-18; Appen. XXXVIII. 

sfi Even so skeptical a jurist as Walton Hamilton admits that the theoretical un- 
changeableness of law has a symbolic advantage if placed in the custody of skilled inter- 
preters who, if necessary, can “match language and meaning along the same line of argu- 
ment in opposite directions” (“Constitutionalism,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
IV, 258), 

Above, n. 45. H. Lauterpacht, “Is International Law a Part of the Law of Eng- 
land?” Grotius Society Proceedings, igsp; E. D. Dickinson, “Changing Concepts of the 
Doctrine of Incorporation,” American Journal of International Law, XVII (April, 
1932), 239 fi.; Q. Wright, “International Law in Its Relation to Constitutional Law,” 
American Journal of International Law, XVII (April, 1923), 236 fi. 

58 Above, Vol. I, chap, xiii, nn. 86 and 87; Percy Corbett, “International Law and 
Organization,” Proceedings of the American Society of International Law, ip40, p. 102 ; 
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Furthermore, by envisaging the constitution as superior to all 
authorities within the state, constitutionalism gives a rational foun- 
dation for the federal organization of government, for the separation 
of governmental powers, and for guaranties of individual rights, all 
of which seem unreal under a theory of absolutism which subordi- 
nates all such distinctions to the discretion of the supreme authority. 
Absolutism tends toward totalitarianism because of the absence of 
any check upon the natural expansive tendency of authority 
b) Federalism . — The influence of geographic centralization of 
governments^ upon peace and war is similar to that of totalitarian- 
ism or the expansion of the functions of the state.^^ The highly cen- 
tralized government tends to prepare for and wage war more effi- 
ciently than the decentralized federation, and it is likely to be under 
greater necessity for doing so, in order to divert attention from dis- 
satisfactions, certain to arise in local areas, because of the very in- 
tensity of centralization.^^ 

The difficulties which federations, especially those formed by the 
union of sovereign states, have sometimes encountered in concluding 
and carrying out international engagements have caused diplomatic 
friction but have had little direct importance in causing war. These 
difficulties may, however, have hampered the participation of fed- 
eral states in international organization.^^ 

States are continually undergoing a process of centralization or 
decentralization according as the centripetal or centrifugal forces are 


Lauterpacht, “Kelsen’s Pure Science of Law,” op. cit., pp. 125 Ruth D. Masters, 
International Law in Natiofial Courts (New York, 1932), pp. ii ff. 

59 Merriam, The New Democracy afid the New Despotism, pp. 237 fi. 

Kelsen points out that centralization is fundamentally a jural conception referring 
to the spatial sphere of validity of legal rules (“Centralization and Decentralization,” 
op. cit., sec. 8). 

Above, sec. 3^. 

“The subject .... remaining always a unit, the relation between law and the 
sovereign increases with the number of citizens. From this it follows that the larger the 

state, the less the liberty Now the less relation the particular wills have to the 

general will, that is, morals and manners to laws, the more should the repressive force 
be increased” (Rousseau, op. cit,, Book III, chap, i, p. 51). 

H. W. Stokes, The Foreign Rdations of the Federal State (Baltimore, 1931), pp. 
219 ff. 
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stronger. The British Empire, with the development of Dominion 
status, has been decentralizing, although certain of its parts, the 
federated dominions, have themselves been centralizing. The United 
States and other federations such as Switzerland and Germany have 
tended to centralize. Confederations like the Holy Roman Empire, 
the United States under the Articles of Confederation, the Germanic 
Confederation of 1815, and the League of Nations tended to decen- 
tralize. If either centralization or decentralization of government 
proceeds out of pace with the integration or dissolution of the society 
and the culture, it is likely to lead to civil war, whether of self-deter- 
mination against central interference or of sanctions against local 
nullifications of the constitution.^'^ Furthermore, while the process of 
decentralization may stimulate attacks from outside, because of the 
impression of weakening, rapid centralization may alarm other states 
and lead to preventive wars, if indeed the political strengthening 
which it gives to the state does not induce it to embark upon aggres- 
sions.®^ 

c) Separation of powers , — ^Whether centralized or federal, the na- 
tional government may have a functional union or a functional sepa- 
ration of governmental powers. It would appear that the system of 
separation of powers, maintained by checks and balances, augments 
the tendencies of liberalism and federalism. Even when governments 
have a considerable separation of powers for domestic purposes, it is 
common for the control of foreign relations to be centralized in a 
single authority. Such a policy was advocated by the early prophets 
of the separation of powers, such as Locke and Montesquieu.®® The 
United States has been peculiar in extending the system of checks 
and balances into the conduct of foreign relations, and the perpetual 
antagonism between the Senate and the president has rendered a per- 

*^4 Above, Vol. I, chap, xiv, sec. 26. 

The influence of change in constitutions upon the balance of power has always been 
recognized (above, chap, xx, nn. 3 and 10). The greater centralization of the United 
States after the Civil War induced the Canadian provinces to unite. The centralization 
of Germany by Bismarck induced France and Russia to become allies. The decentraliza- 
tion of the Danubian area in 1920 encouraged aggression by Germany and Italy. 

^ Q. Wright, Control of American Foreign Relations, pp. 14 1 ff. 
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sistent and efficient foreign policy extremely difficult.^^ This system 
has doubtless influenced the isolationist tendencies of American for- 
eign policy and the unwillingness of the United States to enter ac- 
tively into the balance of power or into international organization.^^ 
When the isolationist policy was based upon a high degree of strate- 
gic and economic invulnerability, the effort to make the most of those 
conditions may have been wise policy. But with a rapidly shrinking 
world, both strategically and economically, it may be doubted 
whether the check-and-balance system with its extreme inefficiency 
has proved adequate to the conduct of foreign affairs. It has aug- 
mented the reluctance of the United States to enter war, but it has 
also decreased the possibility of the United States’ taking construc- 
tive measures to prevent war. It, however, has not decreased the 
vulnerability of the United States to attack nor of its population to 
acquiring war fever through natural interest, extensive news serv- 
ices, and interested propaganda. While functional centralization, at 
least in foreign and military affairs, is a prerequisite for the effective 
preparation and waging of modem war and may be the price of sur- 
vival in a jungle world, it also increases the warlikeness of the state.*^® 

i) Democracy . — ^What is the influence of democracy upon war and 
peace? By democracy in the political sense is meant the general con- 
viction that the source of governmental authority and of the duty of 
obedience should be the freely manifested consent of the governed 
population and the realization of this conviction through appropri- 
ate institutions.'^*' Democracy is distinguished from aristocracy, 

^7 Ihid.j pp. 360 ff. Checks and balances have caused more friction than federalism 
in the conduct of American foreign relations. 

The Senate has been especially hostile to arbitration and international organiza- 
tion in dealing with treaty ratification. See Royden J. Dangerfield, In Dejense of the 
Senate (Norman, Okla., 1933), pp. 258 jff.; D. F. Fleming, The Treaty Veto of the Ameri- 
can Senate (New York, 1930), pp. 272 ff.; W. Stull Holt, Treaties Defeated hy the United 
States Senate (Baltimore, 1933). 

Q. Wright, ‘domestic Control of Foreign Relations,” in Howland (ed.), op. cit. 

7° This implies government which conforms to public opinion and is supported by the 
consent of the governed, which respects individual freedom in the development of 
personality and the expression of opinion, which equally evaluates the personalities of 
all and the opinions of competent adults on poh’tical questions. See H, J. Laski, ^‘De- 
mocracy,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences; C. E. Merriam, The New Democracy and 
the New Despotism, pp. ii ff.; W. E. Rappard, The Crisis of Democracy (Chicago, 1938), 
pp. 13-19; Garner, op. cit., pp. 312 ff. 
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oligarchy, and autocracy, which assert that governmental author- 
ity and the duty of obedience flow from the superior ability, status, 
or title of an individual or small group of individuals.'^^ Recognizing 
that freedom and equality, while both elements of consent, if pushed 
to the extreme become incompatible, democracy has usually insisted 
that both must be exercised under law which develops with changing 
conditions of culture and technology. While suspicious of both total- 
itarianism and centralization, democracy has usually recognized that 
changing conditions may require increase in the functions of the state 
and in the centralization of its government.^^ 

It was a favorite theme of the allied powers during World War I 
that democracy tends toward peace.^^ The masses of the people who 
have to do the fighting, it has been said, never want war, and if 
they control the state they will not consent to war.'^^ This theory has 

7^ These forms of government may grant a high degree of freedom and recognize 
equality in many respects. They are therefore to be distinguished from despotism. The 
latter term refers to antidemocratic government, which not only may but does violate 
individual liberty and equality. There is no single antidemocratic theory of govern- 
ment, but many (Merriam, The New Democracy and the New Despotism, pp. 191 ff.). 

72 Absolutism, which separates law from justice, and totalitarianism, which greatly 
expands the functions of the state, might theoretically apply to democracy as well as to 
despotism, but, practically, democracy can hardly function without a common law and 
without serious limitations upon government functions (see above, sec. 4a). 

73 '‘A steadfast concert of peace can never be maintained except by a partnership of 
democratic nations. No autocratic government could be trusted to keep faith within it 

or observe its covenant Only free peoples can hold their purpose and their honor 

steady to a common end and prefer the interest of mankind to any narrow interest of 
their own” (President Wilson, address, April 2, 1917, in J. B. Scott [ed.], Official State- 
ments oj War Aims and Peace Proposals [Washington, 1921], p. 89). See also I. Kant, 
Eternal Peace (ist ed., 1795; Boston, 1914), pp. 77, 85; Paul S. Reinsch, Secret Diplo- 
macy (New York, 1922), p. 178; H. L. McBain and Lindsay Rogers, The New Constitu- 
tions of Europe (New York, 1922), pp. 15, 1363.; Rappard, op. cit., p. 256; Eduard 
Bene§, Democracy Today and Tomorrow (London, 1939), p. 136; Clarence Streit, Union 
Now (New York, 1939). Machiavelli thought that republics were less aggressive than 
princes because, “their movements being slower,” they would “take more time in form- 
ing resolutions and therefore will less promptly break their faith” {Discourses [Detmold 
trans.], I, 59). See also Q. Wright, “International Law in Its Relation to Constitutional 
Law,” op. cit., p. 236; “Fundamental Problems of International Organization,” Inter- 
natio 7 ial Conciliation, April, 1941, No. 369, pp. 476, 489 ff. 

74 Kant, op. cit., p. 77. Elihu Root argued that democracies must favor the develop- 
ment of peaceful modes of international settlement because they are dependent upon 
law {op. cit., 14). 
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been carried to its logical extreme by proposals for a referendum 
on war.^^ 

Statistics can hardly be invoked to show that democracies have 
been less often involved in war than autocracies. France was almost 
as belligerent while it was a republic as while it was a monarchy or 
empire. Great Britain is high in the list of belligerent countries, 
though it has for the longest time approximated democracy in its 
form of government if not in its social attitudes. More convincing 
statistical correlations can be found by comparing the trend toward 
democracy in periods of general peace and away from democracy in 
periods of general war. This correlation, however, may prove that 
peace produces democracy rather than that democracy produces 
peace, 

It seems probable that while democracies have frequently been 
involved in war, this has usually been because they were attacked 
by nondemocratic governments. Yet democracies have displayed 
some aggressive characteristics. Former Secretary of State Root 
wrote : 

Governments do not make war nowadays unless assured of general and hearty 
support among their people, but it sometimes happens that governments are 
driven into war against their will by the pressure of strong popular feeling. It is 
not uncommon to see two governments striving in the most conciliatory and 
patient way to settle some matter of difference peaceably while a large part of 
the people in both countries maintain an uncompromising and belligerent atti- 
tude, insisting upon the supreme and utmost views of their own right in a way 
which, if it were to control national actions, would render peaceable settlement 

impossible. 77 

75 See Q. Wright, ^international Law in Its Relation to Constitutional Law,” op. 
cit., p. 235. A constitutional amendment, proposing a popular referendum before 
declaration of war, was introduced by Representative Ludlow in 1937, was opposed by 
the President and Secretary of State, and was defeated in the House of Representatives 
on January 10, 1938 (Department of State, Press Releases, January 15, 1938, pp. 99 ff.). 

7 <' Democracy made its greatest progress during the pax Britannica of the nineteenth 
century and in the early stages of the peace immediately after World War I (Rappard, 
op. cit., pp. 29 ff., 102 ff.). 

77 Elihu Root, ‘The Need of Popular Understanding of International Law,” Ameri- 
can Journal of International Law, I (1907), i. See also Root, “Effect of Democracy on 
International Law,” op. cit., p. 7; “A Requisite for the Success of Popular Diplomacy,” 
Foreign Affairs, I (September, 1922), 3 ff.; “Public Opinion and Foreign Policy,” ibid . , 
Vol. IX, No. 2 (spec. suppL, January, 1931). 
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Probably there are tendencies toward both peace and war in 
democracies as there are in autocracies — tendencies which approxi- 
mately neutralize each other and, under present conditions, render 
the probabilities of war for states under either form of government 
about equal. Perhaps it would not be far from the truth to say that 
democracies, while in principle opposed to war, are, in practice, often 
opposed to the organization of peace; whereas autocracies, though in 
principle unwilling to abandon war as an instrument of policy, in 
practice often achieve their ends without actual breach of the peace. 

Democracies normally require that important decisions be made 
only after wide participation of the public and deliberate procedures 
which assure respect for law and freedom of criticism before and after 
the decision is made. They are, therefore, ill adapted to the success- 
ful use of threats and violence as instruments of foreign policy. 
Autocracies, on the other hand, are accustomed to ruling by author- 
ity at home and are able to make rapid decisions which will appear 
to be accepted because adverse opinion is suppressed. Consequently, 
in the game of power diplomacy, democracies pitted against autoc- 
racies are at a disadvantage. They cannot make effective threats 
unless they really mean war; they can seldom convince either them- 
selves or the potential enemy that they really do mean war; and they 
are always vulnerable to the dissensions of internal oppositions, 
capable of stimulation by the potential enemy, whatever decision is 
made. Thus it is not surprising that democracies have usually de- 
sired to abandon war as an instrument of policy, while autocracies 
have desired to retain it.*^® 

Yet if war occurs, democracies may fight effectively, display equal 
endurance, and survive the shocks of disaster and defeat even better 
than autocracies. In World War I it was the autocracies rather than 
the democracies that suffered violent revolution, even those on the 
victorious side. Democracies are likely to be more prosperous in 
times of peace because their economy is likely to aim at welfare 
rather than at military invulnerability,'^^ and in wars of attrition 
their superior economies give them an advantage. They have there- 

78 Above, Vol. I, chap, xii, sec. 3<f. 

75 * Sir Alfred Zimmern, “The Problem of Collective Security,” in Q. Wright (ed.), 
Neutrality and Collective Security, pp. 58 ff . 
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fore survived, even under conditions of power diplomacy, but at the 
expense of temporary dictatorships for the conduct of war and other 
emergencies.®^ Such dictatorships may prove difficult to shake off 
after the emergency, especially if it is protracted and soon followed by 
another. The democratic institutions of ancient Rome and of the 
medieval monarchies were superseded by autocracies after the pro- 
tracted and frequent wars of the late Roman republic and of the Ren- 
aissance. The modern world appears to be threatened by a similar 
succession of emergencies arising from the overrapid growth of tech- 
nological interdependence and the lag of political adaptation.®^ 

Under these conditions why do not democracies combine their 
overwhelming power in the world to eliminate war as an instrument 
of policy? 

The difficulty appears to lie in the fact that democracies insist too 
vigorously that the government should be the servant of the state 
and the state should be the servant of the national society.®^ Such 

Rappard, op. cit.^ chap. iii. 

Ihid.^ chap, iv; Merriam, The New Democracy and the New Despotism^ pp. 191 ff. 

Above, nn. 12 and 46. The humanistic idea at the root of democracy which holds 
that both governments and states are instruments for the realization of universal 
human rights has been minimized in theory and has been followed in practice only in 
times of great emergency. The French Declaration of the Rights of Man and Citizens 
inconsistently indorsed both universal rights of man and national absolutism. On the 

one hand, it declared: ^‘(i) Men are born and remain free and equal in rights 

(2) The aim of every political association is the preservation of the Natural and im- 
prescriptible rights of Men,’’ and, on the other hand, “(3) The source of all sovereignty 

is essentially in the nation (6) Law is the expression of the general will.” On the 

one hand, it places law above the national will and, on the other hand, below it. It 
attempts to effect a reconciliation by the conception of two laws, a higher above and a 
lower below the national sovereignty, each, however, determined by the other: “(4) 
.... The exercise of the natural rights of each man has for its only lipiits those that 
secure to the other members of society the enjo3mient of their social rights. These limits 
can be determined only by law (5) The law has the right to forbid only such ac- 

tions as are injurious to society” (F. M. Anderson, “Constitution of September 3, 1791,” 
The Constitutions and Other Select Documents Illustratvae of the History of France^ iy8g- 
igoi [Minneapolis, 1904], p. 58). The United States Declaration of Independence seeks 
to resolve the same inconsistency by invoking the right of revolution as a sanction to the 
higher law, but in this case the higher law seems to refer to the national “safety and 
happiness” rather than to universal human rights. “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness. That to secure these rights, Governments are instituted among Men, deriving 
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an attitude implies that foreign policy, though it affects the people 
of other states, should conform to the opinion of the people only of 
one state. That opinion can neither be representative of all the 
interests involved nor be adequately informed of the changing 
circumstances of international politics such as the opinions behind 
and the dangers from other governments. Democratic statesmen 
are obliged to base their policies upon the opinion of the public which 
maintains them in office and to ignore or subordinate the realistic dis- 
patches of their diplomats or the resolutions of international bodies 
when these are in conflict with that opinion. Therefore, democracies, 
while usually theoretically against war, often fail to take measures, 
whether to balance power or to organize the world democratically, 
which might preserve the peace. Instead, they insist upon policies 
which, though consciously directed only to domestic ends, are in 
fact likely to lead to war.^^ The Pact of Paris, with its broad aspira- 
tions favorable to peace, was approved by the United States Senate 
in 1929 contemporaneously with an enlarged naval appropriation 
supported only on grounds of national defense.®^ The French Revo- 
lutionary government of 1792 expressed pacific aspirations in its 

their just powers from the consent of the governed. That whenever any Form of Gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the People to alter or to 
abolish it, and to institute new Government, laying its foundations on such principles 
and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness” (William MacDonald, Select Documents Illustrative of the His- 
tory of the United States, iy^ 6 -i 86 i [New York, 1898], p. 2). For emphasis on the uni- 
versal aspects of democracy in time of crisis see Robespierre’s proposed Declaration of 
Rights, April 24, 1793; “(34) 2,11 countries are brothers and the different peoples 

ought to aid one another, according to their power, as if citizens of the same State. (35) 
The one who oppresses a single nation declares himself the enemy of all. (36) Those who 
make war on a people in order to arrest the progress of liberty and to destroy the rights 
of man ought to be pursued by all, not as ordinary enemies, but as assassins and re- 
bellious brigands” (F. M. Anderson, op. cit., p. 163), Similar emphasis can be found in 
United States, Committee on Public Information, “War Information Series” (1917)7 
No. I : The War Message and the Facts behind It; No. 8: American Interest in Fopular 
Government Abroad (E. B. Greene). See also message of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt asserting the “four freedoms,” January 6, 1941, and indorsement thereof by British 
Foreign Minister Anthony Eden, May 29, 1941. 

*3 Above, n. i. 

84 W. E. Rappard, Uniting Europe (New Haven, 1930), p. 162; The Quest for Peace 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1940)7 P- 
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declaration of war against Austria, which, however, was concretely 
justified by the necessity of national defense.®^ These were char- 
acteristic expressions of the tendency of democracy to avow uni- 
versal principles but to act only for national ends. 

The incapacity of democracies to maintain peace through an un- 
organized balance of power arises from the fact that democracy can- 
not give foreign affairs priority over domestic affairs; that, with its 
party changes, it cannot pursue any foreign policy continuously; and 
that its procedures, designed for deliberation, prevent the rapid bal- 
ancing operations essential to stability under that system.^^ In an 
interdependent world, in which governments are related only by 
such a balance of power, democracies are not likely to survive. The 
continuous decrease of technological distances makes it ever more 
pressing for lovers of freedom that the world be made safe for de- 
mocracy.®^ 

Democracies have, however, shown little capacity to co-operate 
for peace through world-organization. The United States, though it 
initiated the World Court, the League of Nations, and the Pact of 
Paris, has been most reluctant to accept concrete international ob- 
ligations for the preservation of peace and has been most insistent 
on its sovereign discretion to legislate on all topics with little or no 
consideration for the repercussion of such action upon other states.®® 
Like all democracies, the United States has feared distant govern- 
ment and prior commitments. It is significant that, in the history of 
the United States, the statesmen who have been regarded as the 
most democratic have tended to oppose superorganization. Dur- 
ing the debates on the American Constitution it was the conserva- 
tives who favored the Constitution. Democrats such as Patrick 
Henry were against it and in favor of “states rights” pushed to the 

April 20, 1792 (F. M. Anderson, op. cit., pp. 103-4). Democratic revolutions and 
wars seek to justify themselves by appeal to universal principles. H. D. Lasswell, “The 
Strategy of Revolutionary and War Propaganda,” in Q. Wright (ed.), Public Opinion 
and World Politics (Chicago, 1933), pp. 189 ff.; above, n. 82. 

Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 14, 27-28. 

Above, Vol, I, chap, x, sec. 4; chap, xx, sec, 4 (8). 

D. F. Fleming, The United States and the League of Nations, igi8-ig20 (New York, 
1932); The United States and World Organization, ig20~igj3 (New York, 1938); Philip 
Jessup, The United States and the Stabilization of Peace (New York, 1935)} PP* 96 2 * 
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limit. Similarly, in the controversy over the League of Nations, 
senators like La FoUette and Borah, who claimed to be champions of 
democracy, were against the League of Nations. Here is a paradox. 
While democracies in an interdependent and shrinking world re- 
quire international political organization more than any other form 
of government to preserve themselves, yet they have been most 
hesitant to accept the obligations implied by such organization.^^ 

Unable to work the balance of power and unwilling to build an 
effective international organization, democracies have tried to secure 
their interests by isolation and neutrality, but science has been 
against them. In the age of world trade, news, and radio, democratic 
people have been unable to avoid or to evade an interest in world- 
problems. Refusing regular representation in a world-assembly, the 
rank and file of a democracy have deprived themselves of a process 
for distinguishing propaganda from enlightenment on world-situa- 
tions; declining to enforce law in the world, they have repeatedly 
faced situations which permit no opportunity to discover facts and 
to reach conclusions by the democratic method of thorough debate; 
taught to be suspicious of other nations, they have given weight to 
only one side of the case in reaching conclusions on international 
problems; interested primarily in the solution of domestic problems, 
they have treated matters of obvious world-importance such as 
tariffs, immigration regulations, international debt settlements, and 
even neutrality laws as entirely domestic. By these attitudes de- 
mocracies, while not consciously favoring war, have created situa- 
tions dangerous to peace. By insisting on isolation, democracies 
have in fact denied their principles, prevented the penetration of 
democracy into world-policies, and perpetuated the balance of power 
to the advantage of despotisms. Democracies, therefore, while the- 
oretically against war, have failed to proceed rationally to preserve 
peace and have blundered into war.^° 

This has been less true of small democracies like Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
and the Scandinavian powers, but their enthusiasm for collective security has lasted 
only so long as they were consumers rather than producers of collective security (Rap- 
pard, The Quest for Peace, pp. 312 and 322; above, chap, xxi, sec. 3). 

9 “ Salvador de Madariaga, The WorWs Design (London, 1938), pp. 181 ff.; Rappard, 
The Quest for Peace, chap, iv. 
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Autocracies, on the other hand, do not go blindly into war. Those 
in control understand the opinions in other countries and are capable 
of taking a realistic view of the reports that come from their diplo- 
mats and of appreciating what effect a given policy is likely to have 
abroad. But though they can and do estimate the risks of their pol- 
icy, they frequently are ready to assume those risks. They can use 
war efficiently and threats of war even more efficiently; consequent- 
ly, they are unwilling to abandon this instrument. So long as they 
can maintain their position and prestige by successful demarche 
without war, they are in favor of peace.®^ For policies which can only 
be achieved by the sword they are able to plan aggression long in adr 
vance.^^ 

Democracy has inherent possibilities of being the more peaceful 
form of government. Autocrats, especially those who have achieved 
their own position, tend to be aggressive types of personality, to con- 
sider themselves above the law, to regard universal ideals as useful 
only for propaganda, to value military preparation and the institu- 
tion of war as instruments of both internal and external policy, and 
to value power above welf are.^^ Democracies, on the other hand, tend 
to give leadership to personalities of a conciliatory t3^e, to attach 
importance to respect for law, to oppose military preparation and 
war, and, to value liberty, humanity, and welfare above power. 
Yet the problem of so organizing international affairs as to realize 
this possibility remains the major problem of contemporary states- 
manship. 

To sum up, it appears that absolutistic states with geographically 
and functionally centralized governments under autocratic leader- 
ship are likely to be most belligerent, while constitutional states 

Such supporters of autocracy as Alexander I of Russia and Mettemich preserved 
peace for a generation after the Napoleonic Wars. 

As did Hitler since his advent to power in 1933. It is far easier to plan for aggres- 
sion than to plan for defense because the nature, the time, or even the reality of the 
attack, which provides the objective of the latter, is debatable. 

53 Machiavelli, The Prince, chap, xiv; H. D. Lasswell, Politics, Who Gets What, When, 
How (New York, 1936), pp. 196 ff. 

94 Lasswell, Politics, Who Gets What, When, How, pp. 184 ff.; Root, “The Effect of 
Democracy on International Law,” op. cit.; Zimmem, op. cit., pp. 58 ff. 
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with geographically and functionally federalized governments under 
democratic leadership are likely to be most peaceful. 

The types of government tending toward warlikeness are also 
those tending toward efficient operation of the balance-of-power 
system, whereas the types of government making for peace tend in 
the long run toward an international system based upon law and or- 
ganization. Governments of the peaceful type tend to develop with- 
in a stable balance of power, but such governments have succeeded 
neither in organizing the world for peace nor in maintaining the 
equilibrium of power. Peaceful governments have created condi- 
tions favorable to the rise of warlike governments. There have, 
therefore, been historic successions from periods dominated by 
peaceful to those dominated by warlike governments.^^ 

5. VULNERABILITY AND WAR 

The internal constitution of states exercises less influence upon 
their foreign policy than do the external conditions with which they 
are faced. The state must adjust to conditions even at the expense 
of its theories, or it may cease to exist. Among these conditions are 
the relative power of the state and its military and economic vul- 
nerability.^^ 

a) Relative power , — There seems to have been a positive correla- 
tion between the warlikeness of a state and its relative power. The 
“great powers” in all periods of history have been the most frequent- 
ly at war, and the small states have been the most peaceful. The 
great powers not only have engaged in balance-of-power wars among 
themselves but also have engaged in frequent small wars and mili- 
tary expeditions against lesser states and semicivilized communities. 
Some countries large in area and population, such as India and 
China, have not participated as subjects in the balance of power 
during the modern period. They have not, however, been “great 
powers” in the political sense. France and the Hapsburg Empire 
have, through most of that period, been the greatest of the powers, 

This may, in part, account for the tendency for war and peace to fluctuate at half- 
century intervals (above, Vol. I, chap, ix, sec. 2d). 

Above, nn. 16 and 17. “It is a condition which confronts us, not a theory” (Presi- 
dent Cleveland, Annual Message to Congress, December 6, 1887). 
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about which the balance of power has revolved, and they have been 
most frequently at war. Next in rank, taking the four-century peri- 
od, come Great Britain, Russia, Prussia, Spain, and Turkey, and 
they have been next most frequently at war, while the smaller pow- 
ers — Holland, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway — have been com- 
paratively little at war.^^ 

This relationship is partly due to the fact that the more power- 
ful the state, the more likely it is to win a given war. A weak state 
if it fights is likely to be opposed by a more powerful state, and, con- 
sequently, it is not likely to be at war unless attacked. When such 
attacks have occurred, the small state has sometimes failed to sur- 
vive;^® but frequently, in general wars, both belligerent parties find 
it to their advantage to maintain the neutrality of small neighbors 
in order to protect that portion of their frontiers by a less costly 
means than military defense.^^ The more important reason for the 
excessive belligerency of great powers, however, lies in the structure 
of the balance of power, which practically assures that all great 
powers will enter wars which threaten the balance in order to pre- 
serve it, a responsibility which the smaller states do not have.^*^® 

b) Strategic vulnerability tends to involve the state affected in 
war. States with widely scattered territories are more difidcult to 
defend at all points than are states with compact territory, and at the 
same time they are under pressure to expand at more points in order 
to achieve more satisfactory strategic boundaries. The states with 
the most concentrated territory, such as Switzerland, Sweden, and 
Norway, have been least at war in the modern period. 

Natural barriers to invasion probably make the state so protected 
less likely to be involved in war, though the influence of invulner- 
ability at home in creating civil strife and an aggressive spirit cannot 
be overlooked.''^^ Japan, England, and the United States, separated 

97 Above, VoL I, chap, ix, sec. la. 

There has, therefore, been a tendency for the number of states to decline during 
the course of a civilization (above, chap, xx, sec. 4 [sD- 

This probably accounts for the capacity of the northern ''neutrals” to stay out of 
World War I and for the idea of “buffer states” (see Sir Thomas Holdich, Political 
Frontiers and Boundary Making [London, 1916], chap, vii; above, chap, xxi, sec. 2&). 

Above, chap, xx, sec. i. Below, n. 105. 
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by oceans or straits from the other great powers, were less at war 
than the states of continental Europe during the modern period, par- 
ticularly in its early portion.”^ The trend of modern invention has 
made natural barriers a less important source of security, although 
even in earlier times Hannibal and Napoleon crossed the Alps. Wide 
oceans did not preserve the empires of the Aztecs and the Incas and 
did not protect Japan, India, and China from military attacks by the 
Western powers."^ It should also be noticed that natural geographic 
frontiers may be more favorable to the state on one side than to that 
on the other. The frontier itself has sometimes become a bone of 
contention, as has the Tyrolean frontier between Italy and Austria 
and the Rhine frontier between Germany and France.”'* 

There is a tendency for communities so isolated or protected that 
they fear no hostile neighbors to break up even when they do not 
suffer from serious cultural heterogeneity. The population of certain 
of the small Polynesian Islands has split into two quarreling groups. 
Great Britain was divided by civil war following its withdrawal 
from Europe after the Hundred Years’ War. During its seclusion in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Japan was broken into 
numerous feudal baronies continually fighting one another. China 
during the period when it was comparatively isolated was frequently 
the victim of civil war. Even the United States, which after the 
Napoleonic Wars was in comparative isolation, broke into two halves 
and had the bloody Civil War. Thus the immunity from foreign war, 
arising from the effect of strategic invulnerability, may increase the 
danger of civil war. This danger tends to be compensated by an ag- 
gressive spirit, prone to indulge in foreign war as a diversion from 
domestic ills.”® 

c) The economic vulnerability of a .state requires it to maintain 
economic contacts with foreign territory whether in times of peace 
or neutrality. Among primitive peoples warlikeness was found to 

Above, Vol. I, chap, ix, sec. xa. 

Vice Admiral G. A. Ballard, America and the Atlantic (New York, 1923); The In- 
fluence of the Sea on the Political History of Japan (New York, 1921) . 

^® 4 Holdich, op, cit., pp. 151, 157, 

^<^5 Above, Vol. I, chap, vi, ix. 6; chap, xv, sec. 40. 
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be closely correlated with the number of contacts among civilized 
peoples the relation is less clear. Economic contacts are certain to 
involve occasional friction and may lead to war in the absence of in- 
ternational machinery of adjustment, but civilization implies supe- 
rior capacity to make such adjustments. It has, in fact, been sug- 
gested that the shrinking of the world through rapid transport and 
communication and the increase of economic interdependence among 
the states have made for peace.^°^ This may be true in the long run, 
but the first effect of increasing economic and cultural contact among 
states has been to augment the probability of war.’^®^ 

Economic self-sufficiency has therefore been urged in the interest 
of peace.^^*® This policy, however, also has within it the seeds of war, 
because a state which has been engaged in extensive trade, in seeking 
to increase its economic invulnerability by trade barriers, is certain 
to injure others thereby deprived of markets. Efiorts at economic 
invulnerability or autarchy may also cause domestic discontent be- 
cause of the lowering of standards of living and the disorganization 
of many economic enterprises, thus creating a demand for territorial 
expansion. A vicious circle of autarchy, conquest, and deteriorating 
economies is thus set up. The expansiveness of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan in the post-war period arose in part from their efforts toward 
economic self-sufficiency as measures of military defense. The hard- 
ships which the peoples of certain countries had suffered from 
blockade during World War I and the world economic disorganiza- 
tion after it made such policies popular though they have been 
pursued at great cost.”® 

Economic self-sufficiency, even when not developed out of a con- 
dition of wider trade, may be unfavorable to peace. Among dynamic 
cultures it tends to create a spirit of conquest, as illustrated by the 
efforts of the relatively self-sufficient England to conquer France and 
of Japan to conquer Korea in the late Middle Ages. Perhaps because 

Above, Vol. I, chap, vi, nn. 41 ^ind 43. 

Norman Angell, The Great Illusion (New York, 1911). 

^08 Above, Vol. I, chap, xv, sec. 2a. 

^09 Arnold Brecht, “Sovereignty,” in Hans Speierand Alfred Kahler (eds.), War in 
Our Time (New York, 1939) » P- 72. 

“0 Below, chap, xxxii, sec. $a. 
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of the very invulnerability of the population to economic attack, self- 
sufficiency tends to create overconfidence in the staters invincibil- 
ity Economic and cultural self-sufficiency also tend to produce a 
divergence between the cultural and economic standards and the 
military methods of the isolated state and its neighbors. When con- 
tacts do occur, there is likely to be both the opportunity and the 
urge for conquest from one side or the other because of these differ- 
entials. On the other hand, countries in continual contact will copy 
each other’s military advances, and consequently, if not too dis- 
parate in size, a speedy victory for either side becomes unlikely.^^^ 
Furthermore, an economically self-sufficient population cannot be 
so highly industrialized as can a population enjoying international 
trade. The former is likely to be in large measure agricultural, 
though, of course, devotion to agriculture does not necessarily mean 
self-sufficiency. Wholly agricultural countries like Cuba may spe- 
cialize in particular commodities such as sugar and so may be in a 
high degree dependent and tend to a colonial status. Agricultural 
civilizations have in history tended to be more belligerent than indus- 
trial and commercial civilizations.^^^ 

Putting all factors together, it may be doubted whether under the 
dynamic conditions of modern civilization economic self-sufficiency 
promotes peace more than does the development of economic inter- 
dependence. During the nineteenth century the relatively agricul- 
tural and self-sufficient Russia and Austria were as much at war as, 
the relatively commercial England and Germany among the great 
powers. Among the small states the relatively agricultural and self- 
sufficient Balkans were more at war than the commercial Netherlands 
and Belgium. The comparative peacefulness of the Asiatic states 
may have been due to ideological and political conditions, but as 
Western nationalism spread to Asia, Japan, China, Siam, and India 
became warlike in spite of agricultural self-sufficiency. Self-suffi- 
ciency, if it can be achieved only at the price of destroying a com- 
plicated world trading system, undoubtedly makes for war as illus- 
trated by the anarchy of the fifth and twentieth centuries following 

Above, n. 105. 

Above, Vol. I, chap, xv, sec. 2a. 

Above, n. 37; below, chap, xxxii, secs. 2 and 3. 
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the breakup of the Mediterranean trading system established during 
the pax Romana and of the world trading system established under 
the pax Britannica^^^ The international problems of the economi- 
cally vulnerable states are difficult; but, if guided by commercial and 
financial minds, such states are more likely to recognize the economic 
advantages of conciliating or adjudicating controversies than are 
states guided by military and land-centered minds usually influential 
in self-sufficient states.^^s 

6. THE POLITICAL UTILITY OE WAR 

The conditions of relative power and of vulnerability to military 
and economic attack, while necessarily matters of major considera- 
tion for foreign offices in a balance-of-power system, decline in im- 
portance in proportion as threats of war cease to be the major instru- 
ment of foreign policy within the community of nations/^^ 

The role of war in international relations has therefore varied 
greatly in history. Sometimes states have very readUy resorted to 
war for political purposes, and at other times they have resorted to 
other means. They have at times tried propaganda, economic pres- 
sure, diplomacy, arbitration, conciliation, conference, consultation, 
and investigation and have resorted to war only in exceptional cases. 
There have been great variations not only in the willingness of states 
to resort to war“^ but also in the influence of military operations 
upon the winning of wars.“^ 

^^4 The decline of political order and of extensive trading react upon each other 
reciprocally. It is difficult to determine which initiates the process of disintegration. 
See Clive Day, A History of Commerce (New York, 1907), pp. 26 ff.; M. Rostovtzeff, 
The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire (Oxford, 1926); Tenney Frank, 
An Economic History of Rome (2d ed.; Baltimore, 1927), pp. 476 fi.; A. H. Hansen, 
“Report of the Director of Research, International Economic Relations: Report of the 
Commission of Inquiry on National Policy in International Economic Relations (Minne- 
apolis, 1934), pp. 63 ff.; above, Vol. I, chap, viii, n. 152; chap, xiv, secs. 2 and 5. 

Japanese leadership passed from commercial-minded to military-minded politi- 
cians in 1931, and German leadership made a similar transition in 1933 (above, Vol. I, 
chap, xi, n. 35). When commercial-minded leaders have to deal with military-minded 
leaders, their effort to appease may precipitate war. 

Above, Vol. I, chap, x, sec. 4; chap, xii, sec, 5; chap, xxi, sec. 5. 

“7 Above, Vol. I, chap, vii, sec. 3; chap, x, sec. i; chap xv, secs, i and 2. 

Above, Vol. I, chap, vii, sec. 6; chap, xii, sec. 3. 
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There has been a tendency, with the maturity of every civiliza- 
tion, for strictly military operations to play a relatively less impor- 
tant role in the settling of political controversies than propaganda, 
economic pressure, and diplomacy.”’ World War I was said to have 
been won through a combination of the French army fighting the 
German army, the British navy blockading Germany and its allies, 
and President Wilson’s propaganda gradually breaking down the 
confidence of the peoples under the central alliance in their leader- 
ship, their objectives, and their ultimate victory.”® After 1937 Ger- 
man propaganda and diplomacy won victories in Spain and at Mu- 
nich without formal war, and in Scandinavia, the Low Countries, 
France, and the Balkans propaganda through “fifth column” agents 
paved the way for military invasion.”" Propaganda is cheaper than 
invasion and so will be preferred if equally effective. 

General literacy, the movie, the radio, and the controlled press has 
made the centralized use of propaganda easier, though the employ- 
ment of personal agents remains important. The modern despotisms 
rest as much upon controls of opinion as upon military might."” The 
progress of technology has also increased the possibility of the cen- 
tralized use of economic regulation and of diplomacy as instruments 
of foreign policy. Socialistic controls of trade and finance by cen- 
tralized government have made it easier to reduce economic depend- 
ence upon foreign areas, to extend economic advantages to friends, 
and to withhold them from enemies."®^ Electrical communication 

Above, Vol. I, chap, xi, sec. 3c. 

D. Lasswell, Propaganda Technique in the World War (London, 1927), pp. 
214 if.; George G. Bruntz, “Allied Propaganda and the Collapse of German Morale in 
1918,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 11 (January, 1938), 61 ff. 

Q. Wright, '‘American Policy and the War,” in William Allen White (ed.), De- 
fense for America (New York, X940), pp. 6 if-; John B. Whitton, “War by Radio,” 
Foreign Afairs, XIX (April, 1941), 584®.; Harold N. Graves, Jr., War on the Short 
Wave (“Foreign Policy Association Pamphlet” [New York, 1941]) ; John Crosby Brown, 
“American Isolation, Propaganda Pro and Con, ^^Foreign A J'a/rs,XVni(Octoher, 1939), 
29 ff. 

The Soviet government appears to have relied more upon propaganda. It favored 
complete material disarmament (above, chap, xxi, sec. 4d) and was the first to utilize 
international broadcasting for national propaganda (Graves, op. ciL, p. 13). 

^^‘JFox, op. CiL, chap, ix; Percy W. Bidwell, “The Battle of the Metals,” Foreign 
Affairs, XVIII (July, 1940), 719 ff.; Oliver J. Lissitzen, “The Diplomacy of Air Trans- 
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and the centralized control of national foreign policy have made it 
easier for a powerful state to convert governments with common in- 
terests into allies, to neutralize those vulnerable to intimidation or 
corruption, and to isolate the victims of a particular 

During periods when military operations have tended to a stale- 
mate and consequently have become very expensive, economic con- 
trol, propaganda, and diplomacy have acquired greater relative im- 
portance as instruments of policy, though a state has seldom relied 
on one method alone. Nonmilitary methods have commonly been 
combined with military methods, and totalitarian states have had an 
advantage in effecting such combinations. It is easier to prepare for 
aggression than for defense because the objective and the time of 
action can be determined. Consequently, aggressive states have 
gained in proportion as the instruments of foreign policy need to be 
prepared long in advance. The development of the efficiency of non- 
military instruments of policy may, therefore, contribute little to re- 
ducing the danger of war.^^^ 

The methods of conducting foreign policy appropriate to liberal 
and democratic governments are litigation before international tri- 
bunals, conference in international assemblies, regularized consulta- 
tion among interested parties, and investigation of the facts related 
to a problem by technical commissions 

Might the use of war as an instrument of national policy be dimin- 
ished by increasing the efficiency of these peaceful instruments? This 
has happened to some extent in the relations of individuals. It was 
often, though not universally, true among savage people that the 

port/’ Foreign A fairs, XIX (October, 1940), 156 ff.; Percy W. Bidwell and Arthur R. 
Upgren, Trade PoKcy for National Defense,” Foreign A fairs, XIX (January, 1941), 
2825.; Karl Brandt, “Food as a Political Instrument in Europe,” Foreign A fairs, 
XIX (April, 1941), 516 ff. 

^34 Heatley, 0^. cit., pp. 30 and 251 £F.; Janice Simpson, “The Effect of Change in the 
Technique of International Communications on Diplomacy” (manuscript, University 
of Chicago Library, 1932). 

”5 Above, Vol. I, chap, xii, secs, id and 3c and d. 

The destructive effects of totalitarianism upon these methods is discussed by W. 
Friedman, “The Disintegration of European Civilization and the Future of Interna- 
tional Law,” Modern Law Review, December, 1938, pp. 194 ff.; “State Control over the 
Individual,” British Year Book of Internatioruil Law, pp. iiSff. 
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man with a strong arm was the important personage in the tribe. 
In modern civilization the man with a strong tongue and a strong 
mind may be more important. Such a man may acquire wealth and 
influence through skill in commerce and litigation beyond that possi- 
ble to the man skilled in pugilism, acrobatics, or sports. Is it possible 
to conceive a world in which governments could acquire more influ- 
ence through superior skill in utilizing international institutions than 
through skill in utilizing war?^^^ 

What are the conditions under which war is a valuable instrument 
of policy? Conditions of law, of military technology, of foreign pol- 
icy, and of international relations may be surveyed from this point 
of view. 

a) Legal conditions . — General recognition by the members of the 
society of nations that war is a proper procedure favors resort to war. 
There have been great changes in the position of war under inter- 
national law. These changes may be taken as a reflection of changes 
in world public opinion with reference to the propriety of resort to 
war. While these opinions have been in large measure consequences 
of the war practices of the time, it is probable that they have had 
some influence on those practices. 

During the Middle Ages international law emphasized the justice 
of the cause and the legitimacy of the declaring authority in granting 
or withholding approval of a war. During the Renaissance “reason 
of state’ ^ came to be an accepted justification for war, and war was 
more frequently used as an instrument of policy. Nineteenth-cen- 
tury international law considered the initiation of war outside of its 
realm altogether. War was explained as a result of a biological urge 
and a factor in social evolution. War tended to be considered a strug- 
gle for annihilation rather than a procedure of adjustment, and thus 
to be more costly and less serviceable as an instrument of policy. 
The rules of international law accepted in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the Pact of Paris presume the initiation of 
war to be illegal. This opinion did not encourage the use of war as an 
instrument of policy. The aggressive states made it their prime ob- 
jective to undermine the authority of these instruments and to re- 


“7 See above, chap, xxi, sec. sd. 
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establish the general opinion that war was a necessary and useful 
instrument of policy.^"'^ 

h) Technological conditions . — ^War is a valuable instrument of na- 
tional policy in proportion as military techniques are such that they 
are the most economic methods for gaining results deemed impor- 
tant. The increasing economic and hiunan costs of war and the de- 
creasing calculability of its consequences because of mechanical and 
social inventions have tended to impair its utility to most modern 
states.'''^ 

c) Political objectives . — Even under the most favorable conditions 
of law and technology, certain political objectives cannot be for- 
warded by war. War has been most useful as an instrument for the 
acquisition of territory and political power. By its nature war is ter- 
ritorial occupation. Territories have seldom been transferred ex- 
cept as a result of war. A state may want a territory because of the 
actual or potential economic value of its resources or population, be- 
cause of its historic relations or cultural affinity, because its present 
situation makes it a menace to national or international security, or 
because its possession or the manifested capacity to possess it will 
add to the power and prestige of the state.^^'^ 

In proportion as the territories of the world come to be possessed 
by people with a vigorous national sentiment, an advanced indus- 
trial technology, and a disposition to trade, territorial acquisition 
by war becomes expensive and its utility becomes reduced. Eco- 
nomically possession of the territory becomes of little more value 
than the opportimity to trade with it. Culturally the territory be- 
comes a liability rather than an asset. Defensively its menace be- 
comes reduced. The power objective alone remains, and even rela- 
tive power may not be increased by possession of resentful people of 
alien nationality. Nevertheless, it cannot be doubted that military 
victory and the capacity to take territory, under most conditions, 
increase relative political power at least for a time.^^^ 

^28 Above, Vol. I, chap, vii, sec. chap. xiii. 

“9 Above, Vol. I, chap, xii, sec. 3. 

130 Above, Vol. I, chap, vii, sec. sc. Above, Vol. I, chap, xi, sec. i. 
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The effort of national policy may, however, under these conditions 
be directed less at the conquest of territory than at the opportunity 
to trade, to invest, or to migrate on a fair basis. For such policies 
war has not usually been a suitable instrument. It is difficult to 
make a man a willing customer or to increase his capacity to buy by 
fighting him. The French did not increase German reparation pay- 
ments by occup3dng the Ruhr in 1923, nor did Japan increase its 
trade with China by invasion.^^® 

If a government does not intend permanently to occupy and ad- 
minister a territory but merely to make a treaty in which the people 
agree that they will trade on favorable terms or concede other in- 
tangible advantages, what assurances can there be that they will con- 
tinue to carry out these obligations after the armies are gone? Euro- 
pean trade with American Indians in the seventeenth century, with 
East Indians in the eighteenth century, and with China and Japan 
in the nineteenth century were initiated by armed force. Totali- 
tarian governments are attempting to organize vast trading monop- 
olies by armed force in Europe and Asia. Most economists doubt, 
however, whether under modern conditions force applied except to 
maintain order and justice can advance economic welfare. The un- 
paralleled economic progress of the nineteenth century depended on 
political stability, expectations of justice, and a highly organized in- 
ternational commercial and banking system. Neither military nor po- 
litical power of the nations within this system measured their econom- 
ic prosperity. The average citizen of Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
or Sweden was better off than the average citizen of France, Ger- 
many, or Italy. Territories and movable properties can be seized by 
force, and trade may be opened with commercially backward people 
by coercion, but profitable exchange cannot be long maintained by 
war.^^^ 


^33 International sanctions, interventions, boycotts, and imperial wars may have 
serious economic disadvantages for the states initiating such measures even where the 
military dangers are at a minimum. See Janice Simpson, ''The Position in International 
Law of Measures of Economic Coercion Carried on within a State’s Territory” (manu- 
script, University of Chicago Library, 1935); Madariaga, op. cit., p. 181; Eugene Staley, 
War and the Private Investor, chap, iij World Economy in Transition (New York, 1939), 
chap, iv; War Losses to a Neutral (New York, 1937). 

*33 Above, Vol. I, chap, xi, sec. 2. 
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Some states have asserted political objectives even less tangible 
than economic interests, such as social welfare, general education, 
human freedom, or international peace. Such social objectives are 
even less capable of being obtained directly by war than are eco- 
nomic objectives/34 

d) International relations . — ^Even if a state has an objective which 
might be obtained by military victory, the particular situation of 
the state may make war comparatively useless for that state. A 
small state obviously cannot by itself make successful war against a 
very large state. A state geographically separated from its enemy, 
even though it has superior military power, may not be able to trans- 
port its army to the scene of action. Democracies are under serious 
disadvantages in utilizing war and threats of war. They cannot 
bluff effectively or decide rapidly to strike.^^^ 

As a result of these conditions there has been great variation 
among states in the same civilization in the importance they have 
attached to the use of war as an instrument of national policy. In 
modern history only great or near-great powers have used war as an 
instrument of policy in Europe. Even if started against a much 
weaker state, the operation of the balance of power is likely to spread 
the war and to reduce its efl&ciency as an instrument of policy to 
nothing.^^^ 

The conditions of modern civilization have probably tended to 
become progressively less favorable to an international political sys- 
tem based exclusively upon the balance of power xhe advent of 
democracy and constitutionalism has made it extremely difficult for 
governments to take action devoted solely to rectifying the balance 
of power. The development of nationalism, liberalism, and inter- 
dependence flowing from international commerce and communica- 

134 Secretary of State Hull, Memorandum on Fundamental Principles of International 
Policy j July id, ipjr (Washington: Department of State, 1937); Q- Wright (ed.), An 
American Foreign Policy toward International Stability (“Public Policy Pamphlet,” 
No. 14 [6th ed.; Chicago, 1938]), p. 8. The expansion of culture and ideals may lead to 
war, and, if attacked, such interests may be destroyed unless force is used to defend 
them (above, Vol. I, chap, xi, secs. 3 and 4). 

^35 Above, secs, ^d and 5. 

^36 Above, chap, xxi, sec. 

^37 Friedrich, op. cit., p. 131; above, Vol. I, chap, x, sec. 5. 
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tion has diverted much influential opinion from problems of power 
to problems of welfare. New military inventions, the rise of indus- 
trialism, the rise of literacy, and the sentiment of nationality have 
augmented the importance of economic, diplomatic, and propaganda 
activities as instruments of war and of policy and have made calcula- 
tion of the relative power of states less easy. The development of 
international law and the network of treaties and of international 
organizations have created moral and customary barriers to free ac- 
tion on the basis of power politics. The increasing destructiveness of 
hostilities and the rapidity with which they may spread have created 
hesitancy to resort to war even when necessary to restore equilib- 
rium. The economic objectives of states have become less capable 
of advancement by war than was the case in a less interdependent 
and less industrialized world. 

These factors make against the dominance of balance-of-power 
politics in international affairs and tend to develop international 
law, international organization, and world public opinion as new 
bases for such activities. The latter methods, however, have not as 
yet developed sufficiently to give a sense of security to the satisfied 
and confidence in the possibility of change to the dissatisfied. As a 
consequence, the balance of power has continued as the basis of in- 
ternational relations. So long as it does, states will be obliged to con- 
form their constitutions and policies to its exigencies, and war will 
continue to be the final arbiter. Diplomacy, economic pressure, 
propaganda, litigation, consultation, and investigation may be uti- 
lized for obtaining particular objectives, but the problem of which 
state is most powerful will continue to dominate and will continue 
to be settled by war. 
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LAW AND VIOLENCE 

I. LAW, WAR, AND PEACE 

^MONG the hypotheses suggested to explain the recurrence 
of war was the inadequacy of the sources and sanctions of 
international law continually to keep that law an effective 
analysis of the changing interests of states and the changing values 
of humanity.^ While certain branches of law have as their end the 
definition and regulation of permissible violence"" and the organiza- 
tion of collective violence, ^ and while all systems of law tolerate cer- 
tain kinds of violence under certain circumstances, ^ the normal end 
of law, the maintenance of order and justice, is hostile to violence.^ 
When Cicero wrote, ^Tnter arma silent legis,’’ he emphasized this 
generally accepted antithesis between law and violence.^ Political 
philosophers have emphasized the same antithesis when they have 
posited the social contract, establishing law and society, as the proc- 
ess of man’s emancipation from the state of nature, which, if not a 
perpetual helium omnium contra omnes^'^ was at least a condition in 
which each man judged his own case, and violence was frequent.® 

I Above, chap, xix, sec. 2a. 

’ E.g., laws of war and of military occupation. 

3 E.g., military law and martial law. 

4 E.g., the rights of self-defense and of police action. 

s While some writers regard law as any system of enforced norms whether general 
or particular, reasonable or arbitrary, the more common view associates law with both 
regularity of enforcement and conformity with justice. Above, chap, xxii, n. 53. 

J. B. Moore interprets this maxim to mean that when “a contest of force prevails, 
the ordinary rules and methods of administration become inadequate and give way to 
measures dictated by public necessity,” such as martial law and the law of war (Inter- 
national Law and Some Current Illusions [New York, 1924], p. 290). This interpreta- 
tion acknowledges that normal law can only function in time of peace and also that 
peace can exist only when the normal laws are functioning. See below, n. 10. 

7 As assumed by Hobbes, Leviathan, chap. xiii. 

* As assumed by Locke, Two Treatises of Government, Book II, chap, ii, sec. 13. 
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Violence has been considered synonymous with disorder and injus- 
tice, both of which are eliminated in the ideal legal community. 

All actual systems of law do, however, tolerate some violence. 
War has been defined as the legal condition which equally permits 
two or more hostile groups to carry on a conflict by armed force.^ 
The concept of war has included both law and violence. The same 
is true of the concept of peace, which, according to Augustine, is 
^Tranquillity in order” {tranquilitas oriinis). “The state of peace,” 
says a commentator upon this, “is not tranquillity under the yoke of 
the evildoer but tranquillity in justice, the harmony of order.”^® But 
the suppression of the evildoer and the maintenance of justice have 
been found in all actual communities to require some use of force. 
Every such community has occasionally been disturbed by unjust 
violence, but its condition has nevertheless been considered one of 
peace if legally permissible defense or police action has restored jus- 
tice without too much difficulty. The “peace” is not broken by all 
violence but only by violence which defeats justice (crime) or by vio- 
lence the justice or injustice of which is in doubt because of the com- 
parative equality of the support given to each side (war). “Breach 
of the peace” does not destroy the “state of peace” unless rectifica- 
tion is long delayed.” Peace may, then, be defined as the condition 
of a community in which order and justice prevail, internally among 
its members and externally in its relations with other communities.” 

It is the function of law to produce this condition — of municipal 
law to maintain internal peace in each state and of international law 

9 See above, chap, xvii, sec. 5. If the community of nations should withdraw this 
permission, as it did in the Pact of Paris, war in this sense could not exist (cf. below, 
chap, xxxiv, sec. 2), 

"Augustine De civitate Dei xix. 13; Robert Regout, La Doctrine de la guerre juste 
(Paris, 1935), P* 40* 

” See Q. Wright, “The Munich Settlement and International Law,” American 
Journal of International Law, XXXIII (January, 1939), 14. See also above, Vol. I, 
chap, ii, n. 4. 

“ “Peace is the tranquillity enjoyed by a political society internally by the good 
order which reigns among its members and externally by the good understanding it has 
with all other nations” (John Bouvier, “Peace,” Law Dictionary [14th ed.; Philadelphia, 
1872]; see also “Report of Commission To Study the Organization of Peace,” Inter- 
national Conciliation, No. 369 [April, 1941], pp. 198, 454). Peace is sometimes defined as 
the absence of violence, i.e., as order alone, but it is usually acknowledged that an 
unjust order is not “real peace.” 
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to maintain external peace among all states/^ As crime, rebellion, 
and insurrection are evidences of the imperfection of municipal law, 
so interventions, reprisals, and wars are evidences of the imperfec- 
tion of international law. This proposition is not denied by the ex- 
istence of abnormal law to regulate these conditions. Just as remedi- 
al medicine is necessary to rectify the imperfections of preventive 
medicine, so abnormal law is necessary to remedy the imperfections 
of normal law, or, if not to remedy them, at least to ameliorate their 
resulting evils. 


2. IMPERrECTIONS OF THE LEGAL PROCESS 

A system of law is always related to a society. Ubi societas ibi jus 
est. The law seeks to maintain justice within the community by 
protecting the interests of the members of the community, and it 
seeks to maintain order in the community by maintaining the val- 
ues of the community, in both cases through the application of gen- 
eral rules.^4 To maintain justice, the law must determine who the 
members of the community are, what are their interests, and what is 
to be done if these interests are ignored, threatened, or impaired. To 
maintain order, it must determine what is the community, what are 
its values, and what is to be done when these values are ignored or 
impaired. 

A system of law cannot make these determinations automatically 
and unequivocally, because it functions in a changing society. It 
treats them as legal problems to be solved by human agencies, utiliz- 
ing legal evidence, legal sources, legal propositions, and legal pro- 
cedures. Evidence must be considered according to a procedure 
established by the legal system to ascertain the facts which consti- 

^3 Law has secondary functions of assuring the continuity of the society and the 
reasonable expectations of its members, but order and justice are its first concern. The 
term “municipal law” is used by jurists to refer to the law which proceeds from the 
authority of single states in contrast to international law. 

^4 The first tends to individualism and the second to socialism. All systems of law 
have compromised between individual and social justice. See Sir Frederick Pollock, 
The Genms of the Common Law (New York, 1912), pp. 51 ff., 94 and below, chap, 
xxxii, sec. 3. 

The administration of justice means “the application by the state of the sanction 
of physical force to the rules of justice” (J. W. Salmond, Jurisprudence [London, 1902I, 
P- 93 ^ 
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tute the problem. Sources accepted by the legal system must be 
studied to ascertain the rules, principles, and standards relevant to 
the formulation and solution of the problem. Deductions must be 
drawn from these propositions to ascertain the relations which the 
law establishes among the persons involved in the problem and the 
procedures which it permits for discovering and maintaining these 
relations. Procedures must be- invoked by appropriate action to 
establish the facts and the law and to apply force if necessary in 
order to prevent or to remedy conditions of fact contrary to law.^^ 
While the examination of evidence, the study of sources, the ap- 
plication of law to facts, and the invocation of sanctioning procedures 
tend to follow one another in chronological sequence, each is to some 
extent dependent on the others. Appropriate procedures must be in- 
voked to examine the evidence, to ascertain the law, and to judge 
the case as well as to enforce the judgment. The law must be known 
in order to determine what is evidence, and provisional judgments 
must be made in order to determine what evidence and rules are 
relevant. These observations apply primarily to the activities of 
courts, but legislatures, administrative bodies, and executive oflScers 
also deal with legal problems. In an orderly community they all 
weigh evidence, formulate principles of justice, draw inferences from 
established rules, and follow regular procedures/'^ 

d) Evidence . — In modern legal systems facts are usually ascer- 
tained by the application of the common sense of jurymen, adminis- 
trators, or legislators to oral or written testimony, but legal rules 
usually exclude some possible tj^pes of evidence and evaluate others. 
Earlier systems of law often relied upon trials by battle, ordeals. 

Legal method parallels scientific method (see below, Appen. XXV). Pure scien- 
tists, however, have the object of formulating knowledge rather than of controlling 
behavior; consequently, they give a different order to the steps in procedure. The first 
step of defining the problem from evidence and the third step of inference from proposi- 
tions are the same, but the second and fourth steps are reversed. Scientific technique 
has to do especially with investigation. Legal technique, while concerned with investi- 
gation, has to do especially with enforcement. Scientific generalization is the end of 
scientific procedure, while legal generalization is a means for judging a particular case. 

^7 Legislatures, like pure scientists, end their procedure on a particular problem by 
a formulation of general propositions and, also, like pure scientists, emphasize in this 
formulation the results of the particular investigation rather than the existing proposi- 
tions of law. 
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oaths, and opinions of autocrats as evidence, sometimes making such 
evidence conclusive not only as to the facts but also as to the law/® 
If violence figures prominantly in the legal procedure itself, clearly 
the idea of law is very imperfectly realized. In proportion as war is 
considered a method of proof or evidence in international law, that 
law is imperfect.^^ 

b) Sources , — Most societies recognize custom, consent, reason, 

and authority as sources of law.^° The particular system of law desig- 
nates the concrete legal materials in which these sources may be 
found and the relative weight to be given them. The process of find- 
ing and weighing involves much juristic judgment. The bias of these 
judgments determines whether the society is conservative, liberal, 
progressive, or authoritarian, and the stability of a society depends 
upon the degree in which such biases are controlled. If too much 
weight is given to custom, it may be impossible to adapt the law to 
changing conditions except by revolutionary violence. If too much 
weight is given to consent, minorities may thwart concerted action 
to remedy abuses. If too much weight is given to reason, the law 
may be threatened by vested interests, local loyalties, and emergen- 
cy situations too pressing to permit of rational deliberation. If too 
much weight is given to authority, the law may tolerate inequities 
leading to discontent and revolt. Peace requires that the institutions 
defining and applying law maintain a just balance in the use of the 
sources.^^ ' 

c) Propositions , — In proportion as broad standards and general 
principles are developed into concrete authoritative rules systema- 

Salmond, op. cit.^ pp. 581 ff. 

^9 Xlid., pp. 589 and 595; below, sec. 3. 

Salmond {op. cit.j pp. 103 ff.) lists custom, agreement, professional opinion, legis- 
lation, and precedent. The statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
(Art. 38) refers to international custom, international conventions, general principles of 
law, judicial decisions, and the teaching of pubhcists (see Q. Wright, Mandates under the 
League of Nations [Chicago, 1930], pp. $11 ff.). For general concept of “sources” see 
above, chap, xix, n. 31, and Salmond, op. cU., p. 99. 

** Salmond {op. ciL, pp. 52 ff.) considers it important to compromise the imperative 
and ethical theories of law which respectively emphasize authority and reason as 
sources. “Law” which tends toward a literal application of established rules must be 
continually interpreted by “justice” which strives to realize the ethical ideals of the 
civilization (see above, chap, xxii, n, 53; below, nn. 28, 35, 36). 
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tized in a code or in a limited body of source materials, the idea of 
formal law is realized. Jus becomes lex. Maintenance of order and 
justice without law in this sense is theoretically possible and has been 
attempted in times of martial law and revolution, but law has seldom 
been wholly excluded even in such situations Arbitrary govern- 
ment by men issuing orders and judging cases without formal law 
has existed, sometimes for long periods, but only if society has been 
so static that custom dominated behavior. Experience shows that 
the effort to administer complex and dynamic societies with author- 
ity unguided by a reasonably precise law leads to violence because of 
the corrupting influence upon justice of the undue interjection of the 
self-interest of the magistrates and the limited experience from which 
decisions are made.^^ 

There has always been a tendency for government to utilize rules 
which are both general and precise, that is, to establish government 
by law, not by men.^^ Such government implies that all rules are 
reasonably general and reasonably consistent with one another. The 
law, therefore, always tends to become a logical system in which 
legal relations are substituted for human and social relations in the 
contemplation of officials. Ofi&cials are concerned with legal rights, 

^ The Soviet government at first relied on ^The revolutionary conscience’^ as in- 
structed by Karl Marx for the administration of justice, but elaborate codes and prece- 
dents soon developed (Walter Duran ty, The Curious Lottery, arid Other Tales of Russian 
Justice [New York, 1929]). The Duke of Wellington defined martial law as “the will of 
the general who commands the army,” but he added that the general was “bound to 
lay down distinctly the rules and regulations and limits according to which his will was 
to be carried out” and might appropriately adopt the existing law for that purpose 
(Hansard, House of Lords Debates, April i, 1851, CXV [3d ser.], 880; Moore, op. cit., 
p. 290). 

=3 Roscoe Pound, “Justice According to Law,” Columbia Law Review, XIII (1913), 
696 ff.; ibid., XIV (1914), i fi., 103 ff. 

This tendency has been more evident in democracies than in autocracies (see E. 
Root, “The Effect of Democracy on International Law,” Proceedings, American Society 
of International Law, jpzy, p. 8) and in occidental than in oriental countries. Though 
China and India have had periods of legalism, they have minimized formal law. China 
has been influenced by the Confucian idea of the good ruler following nature. India is 
still influenced by the Hindu idea of the localization of judicial administration within 
each family, caste, or group aware of its own “Dharma” or nature (see Jean Escarra, 
“Law, Chinese,’’ and Se3miour Vesey-Fitzgerald, “Law, Hindu,” Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, DC, 250 and 257). 
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duties, powers, and liabilities rather than with moral, economic, or 
political interests and influences.^^ A perfect legal system has, how- 
ever, never been achieved, because changes in the society outstrip 
changes in the law. ^^The life of the law has not been logic: it has 
been experience. Logic, however, must be striven for because 
judgment of all alike according to a general rule has been considered 
the essence of justice in most civilizations.^'^ 

The law must, therefore, always compromise between precision 
and generality in its propositions. Precise rules alone can control the 
despotism of magistrates, but they prevent gradual adaptation to 
new conditions and require arbitrary classifications which seem un- 
just. General principles and standards may be interpreted to meet 
new conditions and to take advantage of growing experience, but 
such interpretations develop inconsistencies and conceal inequities 
under the ambiguities of general terms 

For classification of legal relations see Salmond, o^. cii.^ pp. 23iff.;W.N.Holifeld, 
Fundamental Legal Conceptions (New Haven, 1923); A. Kocourek, Jural Relations 
(Indianapolis, 1927), pp. 7 £f,; Q. Wright, Mandates under the League oj Nations, p. 287. 
Roman law centered around the concept of the 'degal transaction,” i.e., the manifesta- 
tion of an intention which the law would enforce, while common law centered around 
the ^fiegal relation” between subjects of law (Roscoe Pound, “The End of Law as De- 
veloped in Juristic Thought,” Harvard Law Review, XXX, 21 iff.). Modern jurists 
have insisted that legal relations should be interpreted in the light of the total factual 
situation. According to Pound, modern systems of law tend to enforce “reasonable 
expectations arising out of conduct, relations and situations” rather than “willed conse- 
quences of declared intentions” or “reparation for willed aggression” [Introduction to 
the Philosophy of Law [New Haven, 1922], p. 189). 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, The Common Law (Boston, 1881), p. i; Q. Wright, “Re- 
marks,” Proceedings of the American Society of International Law, ig40, p. 90. 

Kanff s Categorical Imperative (“Act always so that you can at the same time will 
that the maxim by which you act may be a universal law”) may provide the basis for 
either an individualistic theory of justice, leaving each person free to act except as 
limited by the equal freedom of others (Kant, Spencer), or a social theory of justice, 
leaving each person free to act except as limited by the nature of a society of rational 
beings (Grotius, Leibnitz) (see George Gurvitch, “Justice,” Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, VIII, 511-12). Pound modifies Holmes’s statement (above, n. 26) : “The life 
of the law is reason tested by long experience and experience developed by reason” 
[Fashions in Juristic Thmking [Birmingham: Holdsworth Club, 1937], p. 20). 

Such general principles as legal continuity [jus ex injuria non oritur), good faith 
[pacta sunt servanda), social solidarity [solus populi est supreme lex), and moral equality 
[jus est ars boni et aequi) have been used to modify the rigor of strict law by special 
tribunals such as the Praetor Peregrinus in Rome and the chancehor in England, but, 
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d) Procedures , — ^As no merely logical manipulation of legal propo- 
sitions can assure order and justice, it has been hoped that, by cen- 
tering attention upon fair procedures for discovering, applying, and 
enforcing the law, order and justice might prevail.^'^ The great con- 
stitutional documents of modern history have emphasized pro- 
cedural rather than substantive rights — ^notice and hearing, jury 
trial, due process of law; freedom from arbitrary imprisonment and 
from unreasonable searches and seizures; and freedom of petition, 
assembly, speech, and press.^° 

Procedures must compromise between freedom and consent of the 
subjects of law, on the one hand, and the authority and efl&ciency of 
the magistrates, on the other. If procedure leans too heavily to the 
side of freedom of the subject, as does international administration, 
law tends to be vague and self-judgment tends to be permitted. The 
anarchic '"state of nature’’ represents the extreme development of 
such procedures. If procedure insists too much on consent of the 
governed, as do systems of popular and legislative justice, substan- 

until interpreted by precedent, they are ambiguous. British equity was at first guided 
by such general principles in a petition sent to the chancellor in 15 Rich. II (1392) : “Let 
there be done by the authority of parhament, that which right and reason and good faith 
and good conscience demand in the case” (Bouvier, op. cit., “Maxims,” II, 
“Equity,” I, 532). Cf. H. S. Maine, Ancient Law (London, 1870), pp. 28, 44 ff.; Walter 
Wheeler Cook, “Equity,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 

“The normal elements of judicial procedure are five in number, namely. Summons, 
Pleading, Proof, Judgment, Execution” (Salmond, op. cit., p. 580). 

3° The distinction between procedural and substantive rights is not easy to draw. 
In a technical sense the law of procedure concerns only rules which pertain to the pro- 
ceedings of courts or other ofl&cial agencies {ibid., p. 577), and consequently legal free- 
doms of assembly, speech, and press would be substantive rights. In a wider sense, 
however, procedure may include all means to ends. In so far as these freedoms are de- 
signed as instruments to assure that official bodies will be guided by public opinion they 
are procedural rights. If, however, these freedoms are considered elements of a basic 
value of human hberty, as is freedom of religion, they would become substantive rights. 
While “due process of law” is fundamentally a guaranty of fair procedure, when it 
limits the substance of legislative action, as it does in the United States, it becomes a 
guaranty of substantive rights of the individual (see R. L. Mott, Due Process of Law 
[Indianapolis, 1920], pp. 589 ff.). 

3 =^ Above, nn. 7 and 8. The Brehons of ancient Ireland are said to have maintained 
an elaborate system of law with little authoritative procedure (Sir Henry Maine, Lec- 
tures on the Early History of Institutions [New York, 1875]; but see Eoin MacNeill, 
“Law, Celtic,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, DC, 249). 
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live law tends to be vague and decisions delayed, indecisive, and ar- 
bitrary.3=^ 

On the other hand, if procedure overemphasizes the authority of 
the magistrates, law tends to be arbitrary, government despotic, and 
opinion suppressed and dissatisfied.^^ If procedure is organized to 
assure efficiency, as in administrative justice, law may be precise but 
uncertain and unresponsive to concepts of justice accepted by the 

public.^4 

Judicial justice emphasizing the independence and integrity of 
the court and the dominance of both procedural and substantive law 
over personal opinion has effected the fairest compromise, but it 
tends to overemphasize the logical development of established prin- 
ciples and thus to ignore the special character of each case and the 
changes in general conditions. It needs, therefore, continually to be 
rectified by the spirits of ^^natural justice’^ and of public administra- 
tion.^s Such interpretive guides might serve to adapt the law to spe- 
cial cases but not to adapt it to general changes in conditions in a 
dynamic society. A process of legislation in addition to the processes 
of legal fiction and equitable interpretation is necessary.^^ In times 
of rapid change all these processes are likely to prove inadequate if 
the magistrates are overinfluenced by the logic of accepted principles. 
Legislation has often been interpreted by the courts to conform to 
ancient principles of common law rather than to meet the present 

These characteristics have been attributed to the administration of justice in the 
ancient Greek democracies (R. G. Bonner and G. Smith, The Administration of Justice 
from Homer to Aristotle [2 vols., Chicago, 1930, 1940]; Egon Weiss, “Law, Greek,” 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences y LX, 229). 

33 These characteristics have been attributed to the neo-Babylonian and neo- 
Assyrian empires, though certain laws sought to curb arbitrariness (Paul Koschaker, 
“Law, Cuneiform,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, DC, 214). Ethical ideas, cus- 
tom, and localization mitigated personal justice in China and India (above, n. 24). 

34 Above, chap, xxii, n, 55. 

3 5 Pound, “Justice According to Law,” op. cit.; Morris R. Cohen, “The Place of Logic 
in the Law,” Harvard Law Review, XXIX (1915-16), 622 fi.; Walton H. Hamilton, 
“Judicial Process,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences; William Seagle, “Justice, Ad- 
ministration of,” ibid. 

3 <^ Maine, Ancient Law, chap, i; Q. Wright, “Article 19 of the League Covenant and 
the Doctrine ‘Rebus sic Stantibus,’ ” Proceedings of the American Society of International 
Law, igsd, pp. 55 fE. 
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demand for which it was intended.^*^ A wide disparity may develop 
between the law and the needs of society. The law may cease to be 
an analysis of the actual values of the society and of the actual in- 
terests of its members. In such a situation justice according to law 
will appear to many an exceedingly poor brand of justice from which 
they are likely to revolt with violence.'^® 

3. LEGALLY TOLERATED VIOLENCE 

The elimination of violence has always been considered one object 
of law, but this object has never been wholly achieved in practice. 
No utilization of evidence, no study of the sources of law, no organi- 
zation of legal propositions, and no procedures for applying law have 
succeeded in analyzing society and its needs so perfectly as to avoid 
occasional illegal violence — crime, mob violence, and insurrection. 

A system of law must draw, on the one hand, from the values im- 
plicit in the moral, religious, political, social, and other symbols gen- 

37 Walton Hamilton, “Constitutionalism,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciencees. 

38 Science has a more effective check upon excess of logic than does law. In science, 
propositions inconsistent with current observations are rejected even though logically 
deduced from the body of previously accepted scientific propositions. In jural law, on 
the other hand, conclusions logically deduced from accepted propositions continue law 
even if inconsistent with what is happening. An epidemic of crime, tort, or breaches of 
contract does not automatically change the law, though some writers on international 
law believe it should through the process of recognition (Q. Wright, Legal Problems in 
the Far Eastern Conflict [New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1941], pp. 16, 121, 
123) . Such events in a functioning system of law initiate procedures for vindicating the 
law by civil or criminal actions. Long-continued violation of particular laws may, it is 
true, bring about a change of law, but legislative changes may be designed to improve 
enforcement rather than to abandon legal prohibitions. Congress legislated to improve 
enforcement of the prohibition amendment before that law was finally repealed. Since 
the function of jural law is to control society, not merely to describe it, there can be no 
automatic process to keep the propositions of jural law congruent with the concrete 
facts of the society which it governs. If the magistrates, on whose interpretation and 
administration depends the maintenance of that congruity, act with a continuing bias 
(above, sec. 26), the gap between law and social conditions may widen by a cumulative 
process, until enforcement of law becomes impossible and a new order more congruent 
with existing conditions is established by revolution. This theory of revolutions may be 
compared with the theory of the collapse of civilizations (above, Vol. I, chap, xv, sec. 
5/). On the process of national revolution see Lyford P. Edwards, The Natural History 
of Revolution (Chicago, 1927), and George S. Pettee, The Process of Revolution (New 
York, 1939), and on that of international revolution see E. D. Dickinson, “The Law of 
Change in International Relations,” Proceedings of the Institute of World Affairs, XI 
(1933) j 173 ff-; John Foster Dulles, War, Peace and Change (New York, 1939), chap, i; 
Bryce Wood, Peaceful Change and the Colonial Problem (New York, 1940). 
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erally accepted within the society and constituting it a cultural 
unity. And, on the other hand, it must draw from the interests, sup- 
ported by the demands of individuals and organized groups, 
equipped with latent or actual power. There is no necessary harmony 
between these two t3q)es of pressure. The whole is not necessarily 
consistent with all its parts. A judgment deduced from fundamental 
values of the society is not necessarily the same as a judgment bal- 
ancing particular interests in the controversy. Yet every judgment 
must consider both the society and the litigants. Public law and 
private law must be integrated. As this is sometimes impossible, 
some dissatisfaction, and perhaps violence, is inevitable.^’ 

Not only may imperfections of the law lead to illegal violence but 
also the probability of some illegal behavior requires the law itself to 
recognize certain circumstances in which violence is legal, especially 
(a) in execution of judgments, (b) in police, (c) in self-defense, and 
(d) sometimes as a method of proof."*" 

The first two are implied by the authoritarian character of jural 
law. The society asserts its capacity to enforce judgments of the law 
by coercive methods or to prevent illegal violence and enforce sub- 
mission to established procedures. These cases of violence, used by 
society as a whole against the subject of law, are related to the or- 
ganization and procedures of the society and will not be dealt with 
here."*' 

Toleration of violent self-defense is also inherent in a system of 
law which is based not only on social values but also on private inter- 
ests. No system of law wholly denies self-defense, though the scope 
of such action may vary greatly. Defense of hfe when immediately 
threatened, even to the extent of homicide, is generally permissible, 
though the law always requires subsequent justification before the 
court."*" Self-help to rectify injuries or to gain vengeance was usually 
recognized in primitive systems of law, but with the development of 

Below, chap, xxxii, sec. 3; G. A. Waltz, ‘"Public Law,’* Eficyclopo^ici of the Social 
Sciences. The concept of “social justice” is an effort to solve this dilemma (see above, 
n. 27). 

See below, Appen. XXX. 

41 See above, sec. sd; below, chap. xxv. 

42 See J. L. Brierly, The Law of Nations (Oxford, 1936), pp. 255 ff.; Q. Wright, ‘‘The 
Meaning of the Pact of Paris,*’ American Journal of International Law, XXVII (Janu- 
ary, 1933), PP- 41 
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a police organization this function was taken over by the govern- 
ment.'*’ 

Defense of honor or reputation has often been recognized in the 
practice of duelling, especially in armies, but it is seldom legally tol- 
erated in modern legal systems. '*'* Lynch law and rebellion have 
sometimes been given a limited status in undeveloped legal systems 
and, even when they are not approved by the law of the land, efforts 
have sometimes been made to justify them by a “higher law” said 
to require that the normal course of adjudication and legislation be 
accelerated in the case of certain offenses and certain demands for 
social and political change.'*’ 

Systems of law have sometimes recognized the legitimacy of vio- 
lence as a method of proof, as in the ordeal, the judicial combat, and 
torture. These methods have, for the most part, been abandoned in 
modern systems of law.'*'* 

Systems of municipal law have tended to eliminate violence in pri- 
vate behavior and to reduce it in public procedure. International law 
has exhibited a similar tendency but has lagged far behind the law 
of national states.'*’ 

4. RELATION OE INTERNATIONAL LAW TO MinSTICIPAL LAW 

The role of violence in international law is related to the role of 
violence in municipal law not only by analogy but also by homology 
and perhaps by identity. 

Primitive societies and most historic civilizations have not de- 
veloped a genuine international law, although rules governing the 
external relations of the group achieved a jural character earlier than 

43 Retribution equating injury with injury or injury with compensation has been 
considered the basic concept of justice among primitive people (Hans Kelsen, Causali- 
ty and Retribution,” Philosophy of Science, VIII [October, 1941], 534)- The concept 
is manifested in primitive customs of blood revenge and modern international practices 
of reprisal. 

44 See “Duelling,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. The post-Renaissance con- 
cept of war was similar. 

4sSee “Lynching” and “Revolutions,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. The 
common-law “hue and cry” and the right of insurrection expressly given the barons in 
case Magna Charta was violated are illustrations. 

C. T. McCormick, “Evidence,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 

47 Above, Vol. I, chap, vii, sec. 7c, d. 
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those dealing with internal relations/® Such intergroup law as there 
has been in these cultures has derived from the psychological needs 
of the individual (natural law) or from the social needs of the group 
(civil or municipal law). Modern international law, on the other 
hand, has derived from the needs of the community of states.^^ Its 
purpose has been to maintain order and justice in that community. 
To do this, it has attempted to facilitate the coexistence of organized 
groups of human beings of different culture and government. It has 
recognized that the environmental differences of the various portions 
of the earth’s surface and the cultural differences arising from the 
divergent histories of peoples occupying these areas render a uni- 
formity of human culture throughout the world unlikely for an in- 
definite future; and, even if a certain uniformity were possible, it 
would probably be undesirable because the experiments and rivalries 
of diverse national cultures is an important stimulus to human prog- 
ress. At the same time, it has been clear that each group will usually 
believe in the superiority of its own culture and will develop policies 
with respect to outside peoples based upon that belief. These pol- 
icies will unavoidably come into conflict at certain points with pol- 
icies developed by other groups.^*^ 

Law requires precise conceptions. To perform its task, interna- 
tional law attempts to define precisely the organized groups whose 
autonomy it will protect. These are called states, each with a definite 
territory (domain), people (nationals), authority (jurisdiction), and 
status (sovereignty or semisovereignty). In a narrow sense, there- 
fore, international law has been conceived by most writers as the 
law. among states, although there is a school of thought which re- 
gards it as also a law among all members of the human race.^" With 

Kelsen asserts that the internal relations of primitive groups continued to be gov- 
erned by religious conceptions after intergroup relations had assumed a juridical char- 
acter. Marx, Lenin, and Franz Oppenheimer assume that the state with coercive law, 
which, following R. H. Morgan, they distinguish from primitive social regimes resting 
on kinship and custom, arose from war, conquest, slavery, caste, or class. These prac- 
tices could not exist until there were intergroup relations. 

49 Above, Vol. I, chap, vi, sec. 6; chap, vii, sec. yb; chap, xiii, sec. i. 

5 “ Q. Wright, ‘Tntemational Law,” in F. J. Brown, C. Hodges, and J. S. Roucek, 
Contemporary World Politics (New York, 1939), chap, xviii. 

For concept that individuals are subjects of international law see Clyde Eagleton, 
The Responsibility of States in International Law (New York, 1928), pp. 22 ff. See also 
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the first conception international law is merely analogous to munici- 
pal law/^ with the second it is identical with and inclusive of all sys- 
tems of municipal law.^^ 

However different the state and the individual may seem today, 
at the time international law originated they were identical, for the 
state was the ruler. UEtat, c^est moi. With the development of the 
corporate character of the state and the conception of the sovereign- 
ty of the state as distinct from the powers of the government, much 
of international law, which was originally a law between kings, has 
become less applicable.^^ 

That international law has not maintained either order or justice 
at all times in the community of nations is obvious. The history of 
international relations is one of frequent war and frequent unrem- 
edied acts in violation of international law and of fundamental prin- 
ciples of justice. This situation has been attributed by some to the 
inadequacy of international procedure to enforce international law 
and to keep it up to date. There is said to be a lack of instruments of 
collective security and of peaceful change. Others attribute the situ- 
ation to a flaw in the construction of international law itself, to a 
fundamental contradiction between the conceptions of the sovereign 
state and of subjection to law. These problems will be considered in 
the next two chapters. Here consideration will be given to the posi- 
tion of war in international law. It will be convenient to examine 
the matter genetically, as the conception of war arose from the fif- 
teenth-century duel; philosophically, as the conception has been 
influenced by ethical consideration of the role of violence in human 
relations; analogically, as the conception has been influenced by com- 

George Manner, “The Position of the Individual in International Law”, (manuscript 
thesis, Cornell University, 1940). 

“The Law of Nations is but private law writ large” (T. E. Holland, The Elements 
oj Jurisprudence [nth ed.; Oxford, 1910], p. 381). 

53 This is the necessary conclusion if international law is regarded as superior to 
municipal law (J. B. Scott, “The Individual, the State, the International Community,” 
Proceedings of the American Society of International Law, 1930, pp. 15 f[.; Ruth D. 
Masters, International Law in National Courts [New York, 1932], pp. 14 ff.; above, n. 
112). 

S 4 Roscoe Pound, “PhilosQphical Theory and International Law,” Bibliotheca Vis- 
seriana, I (Leiden, 1923), 71 ff. 
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parison with systems of municipal law; and juristically, as the con- 
ception has been developed in the sources of international law it- 
self. 

S- WAR AND THE DUEL 

The legal position of war was discussed by jurists and philosophers 
of the classic civilizations of Greece and Rome and of the Western 
Christian civilization of the Middle Ages as well as by writers of 
other civilizations. Attempts were made to answer such questions 
as : Who can wage war, and against whom? When, where, and under 
what circumstances is resort to war justifiable? How should war be 
begun and conducted? What attitudes may nonparticipants take 
toward a war?®^ 

At different times and places jurists and philosophers have likened 
war to an act of self-defense, s® to the execution of a judgment,” 
to a political measure, s* to a crime,®’ and to a duel or judicial com- 
bat.^’ Many Renaissance writers discussed the legal propriety of 

William Ballis, The Legal Position of War: Changes in Its Practice and Theory from 
Plato to Vattel (The Hague, 1937); above, VoL I, chap, vii, sec. jd. 

“There are occasions, however, when, e.g., pressing necessity or the absence of the 
prince, coupled with the hazards of delay, may justify a commencement of war, even 
without his sanction, and this is especially so for purposes of defense, which is open to 
any one by the law of nature” (Balthazar Ayala, De jure et ojiciis bellicis et disciplina 
milUari, lihri Hi [1582], Book I, chap, ii, sec. 9 [Carnegie ed., p. 9]). 

“In order that a war may be styled just, it ought in the first place to be declared 
and undertaken under the authority and warrant of a sovereign prince in whose hands 
is the arbitrament of peace and war” {{bid., sec. 7). 

s8 “War .... is the sole art that belongs to him who rules” (Machiavelli, The Prince 
[1513], chap. xiv). “War is nothing but a continuation of political intercourse with a 
mixture of other means” (Von Clausewitz, On War [1832] [London, 1911], 1 , 121). 

“It is incumbent on every man by every lawful means, to avoid, to deprecate, to 

oppose .... war There are innumerable writers of acknowledged sanctity, who 

absolutely forbid war” (Erasmus, Antipolemus [1517] [London, 1794], pp. i and 72). 
“A war of aggression constitutes a violation of this solidarity and an international 
crime” (Preamble, “Geneva Protocol for Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes” [1924], Manley 0 . Hudson [ed.], International Legislation [Washington, 1931], 
II, 1380; Harvard Research in International Law, “Draft Convention on Aggression,” 
American Journal of International Law, XXXIII [suppl., 1939], 863). 

<50 “War is a just and public contest of arms. In fact war is nothing if not a contest. 
.... Bellum, ‘war,’ derives its name from the fact that there is a contest for victory 
between two equal parties, and for that reason it was at first called duellum, “a contest 
of two’ ” (Alberico Gentili, De jure belli, libri tres [1588], Book I, chap, ii [Carnegie 
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war, and all these analogies were used.®' It appears, however, that 
the dominant idea of war at that time was that of a duel between 
princes. 

The words helium and duellum have the same origin (from the 
word duo, “two”), and in the Middle Ages the two were often treated 
together, as by Legnano.®"* The dominant medieval opinion, how- 
ever, treated war as a proper measure of sovereign authority for pro- 
moting justice and remedying wrong. War could be just only on one 
side, and that side was normally the one acting under superior au- 
thority of God, the pope, or the emperor. While war between equals 
was discussed, equals must necessarily under the prevailing theory 
of a united Christendom be subject to some superior authority. One 
belligerent, if not both, must presumably be disobeying this author- 
ity; if not his direct command, at least the divine law or the law of 
nature which he sanctioned.®^ 

The doctrines of the equality of sovereignties and the absolutism 
of monarchs had, however, been developing in the later Middle 
Ages,®'* and by the Renaissance it had reached such a stage that 
political and juristic writers (who, with the wider development of 
literacy and the press, ceased to be exclusively ecclesiastics) took 
cognizance of it and presented war as a combat between equal 
princes.®^ Even churchmen like Victoria and Molina, who clung to 

ed., p. 12]). ‘^The closest historical analogy to war is the duel, duellum^ and ‘helium* 
both originally meaning war” (Salmon O. Levinson, Outlawry of War [67th Cong., 
2d sess.; Sen. Doc. 115 (Washington, 1922)], p. 12; see also Frederick R. Bryson, The 
Sixteenth-Century Italian Duel [Chicago, 1938], pp. 151 ff.). 

See above, Vol. I, Appen. Ill; Luigi Sturzo, The International Community and the 
Right of War (New York, 1930); Q, Wright, “The Present Status of Neutrality,” 
American Journal of International Law, XXXIV (July, 1940), 392. “The war spirit is 
now a striking anachronism. War was once a duty and later a right; it has become a 
crime. Expelled from ethics it will not live in history’* (Mariano H. Cornejo, The Bal- 
ance of the Continents [Oxford, 1932], p. 16; see also Malinowski, above, Vol. I, chap, x, 
n. 48). 

Ballis, op. cit., p. 56. 

63 Dante, De monarchia, chap. 10 (Aurelia Hehry ed.; Boston, 1904), p. 30; Ballis, 
op. cit., pp. 47 flf. 

Juhus Goebel, The Equality of States (New York, 1923), pp. 25 ff. 

Luther justified war between equals (Ballis, op. cit., p. 70): “A perfect State or 
conomunity, therefore, is one which is complete in itself, that is, which is not a part of 
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the medieval tradition that war could be just only on one side, mod- 
ified this tradition in fact by the doctrine of 'invincible ignorance.’’ 
This doctrine held that if the side in the wrong remained ignorant of 
the unjustness of its cause after due study, the war should be treated 
as just on both sides.^^ Churchmen also began to consider honor a 
cause of war.^*^ Lay jurists like Gentili and Grotius found these cir- 
cumlocutions unnecessary and simply said that in doubtful cases 
"neither can be called unjust.”*^^ Consistent with the analogy of war 
to the duel, neutrality, which had been inconsistent with the medi- 
eval conception of society, began to take root, and lay writers like 
Machiavelli and Hobbes, as well as reformers like Luther, perceived 
war as the natural consequence of controversy between equals sub- 
ject to no common authority and in a state of nature.^^ 

More significant of the relation of war to the duel than this logical 
similarity was the assumption that war was a personal affair of the 
prince. He alone could initiate war (except perhaps in defense). 

another community, but has its own laws and its own council and its own magistrates, 
such as is the Kingdom of Castile and Aragon and the Republic of Venice and other the 
like. For there is no obstacle to many principalities and perfect States being under one 
prince. Such a State, then, or the prince thereof, has authority to declare war, and no 
one else. Here, however, a doubt may well arise whether, when a number of States 
of this kind or a number of princes have one common lord or prince, they can 
make war of themselves and without the authorization of their superior lord. My answer 
is that they can do so undoubtedly just as the kings who are subordinate to the Emperor 
can make war on one another without waiting for the Emperor’s authorization, for 
(as has been said) a State ought to be self-sufl&cient, and this it would not be, if it had 
not the faculty in question. Hence it follows and is plain that other petty rulers and 
princes, who are not at the head of a perfect State, but are parts of another State, can- 
not begin to carry on a war. Such is the Duke of AJva or the Count of Benevento, for 
they are parts of the Kingdom of Castile and consequently have not perfect States.” 
He adds that special custom or necessity for defense may on occasion justify war by 
imperfect states. Franciscus de Victoria, De Indis et dejure belli relectiones (153 2), Book 
II, secs. 7, 8, 9 (Carnegie ed., p. 168); Ballis, op. cit, p. 83. 

Ballis, op. cit.j pp. 85-86. 

<57 Ibid., p 92, citing Suarez. 

Gentili, op. cit,, chap, vi (Carnegie ed., p. 32); Ballis, op. cit., p. 98. Grotius held 
that if it was doubtful which side in a war was just, nonbelligerents should be impartial 
{Dejure belli ac pads [1625] iii. 17* 3- 1 [Carnegie ed., p. 786]). 

<*9 Ballis, op. dt., chap, iii; Q. Wright, ^Tresent Status of Neutrality,” op. dt., pp. 
394 ff. 

7 ® Ballis, op. dt.y p. 88; above, nn. 56 and 57. 
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And while he ought to consult the grandees of the state, he had dis 
cretion to reject their advice."^^ While the medieval customs b 
which princes had sometimes actually settled international cori 
troversies by a personal duel,'^'* and usually instituted war by sendin 
a defiance by herald in the manner of a challenge, had fallen int 
abeyance in the Renaissance, these practices showed that moderi 
war and the duel were one and the same in origin, though the two in 
stitutions had diverged. Only persons of a certain legal capacit; 
could fight duels. the Middle Ages the king was only primu 
inter pares but in the Renaissance the rise of monarchy placed hin 
in a class by himself. Gentlemen and nobles continued to figh 
duels, but only kings could fight wars.^^ The fact that duels wen 
usually fought personally, although substitutes might be used, anc 
that wars were usually fought with armies accentuated the develop 
ing difference between the two institutions, especially as armies be 
came more formidable in size. 

The rise of the corporate theory of the state, with its accompani 
ments of constitutionalism, nationality, and democracy, led to a con 
ception of war as a means to political or economic ends or as a spon 
taneous manifestation of cultural or biological urges and obscurec 
its genetic relationship to the duel.^^ Nevertheless, their homologj 
makes the history of the duel still instructive in explaining war 
Many of the curious conventions of the duel flow from psychologica' 
factors which are present also in war.^® 

Historians of the duel recognize three forms — the state duel, the 
judicial combat, and the duel of honor. In the first a champior 
fights in behalf of the state. It is thus a war in miniature. In the 
judicial combat or trial by battle the duel becomes a prescribed pro- 

7 ^ Ballis, op. cit.j P* 93j citing Suarez. 

72 Ayala, op. cit.j Book III, secs. 10-13 (Carnegie ed., p. 29); Bryson, op. ciL, pp, 
142 ff. 

73 Ballis, op. cit., p. 43. 

74 Bryson, op. ciL, pp. 11-12. 

73 Goebel, op. dt., p. 51. 

7'5 Above, nn. 57 and 65. 

77 Pound, ‘TMlosophical Theory and International Law,” op. cU,] Sturzo, op. cit. 

78 Below, Appen. XXXI. 
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cedure under state authority to prove guilt or innocence. In the duel 
of honor gentlemen defend their honor by a fight under conditions 
prescribed by practice and convention.^^ 

These forms of the duel are related to one another; in fact, they 
developed, with some overlapping, in the sequence named, and they 
are all related to war. War was a state duel in that the army fought 
as the representative of the prince. It was a trial by combat in that 
it decided the justice of the cause under the regulation of interna- 
tional law. It was a duel of honor in that “national honor” was and 
continues one of its main causes. 

The duel of honor arose in the fifteenth century. It flourished 
particularly in Italy during the next century, which produced a 
large literature on the subject, until it was put under the ban largely 
by papal initiative in the Council of Trent in 1582. It flourished in 
France particularly in the seventeenth century, when it is said that 
eight thousand gentlemen succumbed to dueling in the reign of 
Henry IV. In England and America it flourished especially in the 
eighteenth century, Alexander Hamilton in the early nineteenth be- 
ing one of its victims. In the nineteenth century it became less pop- 
ular, though it continued in France and other Latin countries in less 
deadly form and is stiU recognized in certain armies. 

Duels are fought in defense of reputation, prestige, or honor. They 
do not directly concern facts or material injuries. Thus the insult 
which “gave the lie” (the accusation of falsehood being the accepted 
slight upon honor) did not necessarily repeat the statement said to 
be false, nor did it necessarily mention the person accused. The in- 
sulter might say, “So-and-so has lied,” or he might say, “Whoever 
said so-and-so lied.” There was no argument about the truth of this 
allegation. The fact that the allegation had been made was an insult 
or a stain on honor, and if the person thus insulted did not issue a 
challenge he would cease to be a gentleman, a circumstance which 
night carry with it grave disadvantages. The fact that the issue was 
not on a question of fact but about words, which each claimed sullied 
his honor, meant that each could be defending his honor. The prob- 

79 Bryson, op. cit., p. xii. 

8 ° Ihid.j Introduction and Appens. XI and XII; ‘‘Dueling , Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences; “Duel,” Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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lem wliich troubled the medieval writers on war, How could both 
sides be acting in defense of justice? could not arise. In a duel of 
honor there was no issue which could be submitted to any form of ad- 
judication. The only defense against an insult was a willingness to 
risk one’s life in order to prove one’s honor. 

In situations where the administration of justice is inadequate, an 
individual’s freedom from harassment depends in no small measure 
upon his reputation for avenging insult. Where the code of the duel 
has been recognized, no one would lightly trespass upon the interest 
of a man of honor, because in doing so he would risk his life. On the 
other hand, the reputation of a gentleman would at once collapse if 
he failed to avenge an insult or if he failed to insult the person who 
had injured him. Once honor was gone, reputation was gone ; no one 
would fear to commit trespasses against the dishonored who would 
rapidly sink in the world. 

The duel of honor is, therefore, in reality a mode of defending 
material interests when there is no established code of religion, mo- 
rality, law, or custom adequate to mobilize social authority. Repu- 
tation, prestige, and honor are, under such conditions, the practical 
road to security and advancement. 

These conditions, favorable to the duel, existed with the breakup 
of the traditional social controls in the late Middle Ages. Similar 
conditions have led to fights as a protection from bullying among 
small boys, to warfare among primitive tribes, to rapid gunplay 
among cowpunchers of the early American West, to duels among 
medieval monarchs, and to wars among modern states, especially 
when governed by despotic regimes contemptuous of international 
law.®^ 

There is a tendency for the duel of honor to develop similar con- 
ventions in all these diverse circumstances. Each of the parties is 
motivated by two strong but antagonistic drives — a desire to pre- 

Bryson, op. cit., chap. i. “It appears to me that wars, for the most part, originate 
from certain empty words (titles) which seem to have been invented solely to feed 
human vanity” (Erasmus, op. cit., p. 126). Kenneth Burke (Permanence and Change 
[New York, 1936], p. 240) points out that the importance of a claim is proved by 
willingness to sacrifice for it. 

The feud, vendetta, lynch law, and vigilantism arose under similar conditions. 

83 Below, Appen. XXXI. 
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serve a reputation for courage in order that no one will risk a trespass 
and a desire to preserve life and lunb.®"* To reconcile these opposing 
motives, there is a tendency for conventions to develop which will 
make it possible for each party to say the other is the coward without 
himself actually fighting. In the Italian duel of the sixteenth cen- 
tury frequent disputes arose in which A claimed that he had insulted 
B and that B had not challenged him. Consequently, B had lost 
honor and A need do nothing further about it. B, on the other hand, 
would claim that A had not only insulted him but at the same time 
had challenged him. B would insist that he had expressed readiness 
to fight but that A had failed to arrange the time, place, and weapons, 
as the challenger should. Consequently, A’s honor was suUied and B 
need do nothing further about it. Such issues were discussed by the 
experts, centering upon such points as: What form of words con- 
stituted a mentita, or insult? What form of words constituted a 
challenge?®^ 

The analogy of such practices to the diplomatic parleying of today 
is obvious. Each of the states wishes to keep its reputation for fight- 
ing, and through that reputation to acquire territory or hold what it 
has without actually fighting. Each desires to impress the world with 
its willingness to fight if an attack is made, but at the same t ims each 
tries to avoid making an actual challenge which might precipitate 
the fight. The process is illustrated in the exchange of insults be- 
tween Germany and Poland in 1939.®® 

Private dueling was gradually eliminated by the rise of the bour- 
geois temperament, which preferred litigation in court to fighting, 
recognized the acquisition of wealth as the appropriate means to in- 
fluence and prestige, and regarded killing as immoral; and by the 
contemporaneous rise of more efficient government, providing ade- 
quate courts and police. In the same way reliance upon national hon- 
or, prestige, and military reputation as instruments of national pol- 
icy might gradually subside, if statesmen developed a trading spirit, 
humanistic morals, and efficient international institutions. Until 

Compare with conditions underlying formalities of primitive warfare, above, 
Vol. I, chap, vi, sec. 6. 

Bryson, op. ciL, pp. 3 fi., 156 2 .; below, Appen. XXXI. 
s^Below, Appen. XXXI. 
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such behavior patterns and institutions acquire such a reality that 
their operation may be generally expected, states will place a high 
value upon military reputation as an essential means for preserving 
national existence and will find it difficult to maintain that reputa- 
tion without occasionally risking war.^^ 

The duel has at times been a legal institution. But it was char- 
acteristic of the duel of honor that it flourished most when it was in 
principle illegal. In this respect also war and threats of war today re- 
semble the duel. The duel of honor appears at a stage in the develop- 
ment of a legal community in which principle is ahead of institution- 
al realization. This often occurs during periods in which ancient in- 
stitutions have crumbled or in which people have carried developed 
conceptions into a backward environment. The modern state sys- 
tem, with legal conceptions borrowed from advanced systems of 
municipal law beyond the possibility of realization in the backward 
state of international organization, presents a parallel situation. 
Men and nations in such circumstances maintain a conception of the 
rights of personality beyond the capacity of the community to pro- 
tect. The more daring may, however, find it possible to protect the 
rights they assert by establishing a reputation for the prompt resent- 
ment of injury by combat. Because the threat of homicide or war 
supporting this reputation is accompanied by an equal risk of being 
killed or defeated and is surrounded by gentlemanly formalities, the 
duel constitutes a stage above the maintenance of position by brig- 
andage. The struggle for prestige is an advance in law above the 
bare struggle for power. The struggle for rights marks a further ad- 
vance, dependent upon a more completely organized society. The 
duel of honor is, therefore, an advance toward law beyond the mere 
balance of power, but in international relations the corporate theory 
of the state and the political exigencies of government soon blurred 
all distinction between the war for honor and the war for power. 
Both were coyered by the phrase “reason of state.” 

87 “It may be admitted that a nation can be concerned about her honor or prestige 
without being conscious of the relationship between it and power. It is not, however, 
easy for other nations to make the separation” (F. E. Dunn, Peaceful Change [New 
York, 1937], p. 19). 

Sir Arthur Salter, Security — Can We Retrieve It? (New York, 1939), p. loi. 

Sturzo, op. cii. 
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6 . WAR AND ETHICS 

The breakdown of medieval law and religion and the rise of power- 
ful monarchs created a situation in which both gentlemen and princes 
maintained their positions by defending honor with the sword. The 
literature and ideas of the Middle Ages were, however, carried on in 
the writings of Victoria and other ecclesiastical jurists and continued 
to influence the position of war in the developing international law. 
In fact, to the medieval tradition of “just war’^ was added the paci- 
fistic attitude characteristic of the stoics and the early Christians 
which had been revived in the study of classical sources and early 
Christian literature by Erasmus and other Renaissance writers.^® 

Both of these traditions, centering attention upon human or Chris- 
tian ideals of individual welfare, tended to ignore political interests, 
princely prerogatives, prestige, and honor. They classified war from 
its outstanding manifestation, the maiming, slaughter, and impover- 
ishment of human beings, and they appraised it ethically according 
to the sixth commandment and the Sermon on the Mount. To this 
way of thinking, there was no distinction between state ethics and 
private ethics. There was just one community — Christendom — 
which to the Christian was potentially humanity. International law 
was therefore identical with private law, both resting upon “natural 
law’’ and “divine revelation.” Nature, Grotius pointed out, is the 
mother of natural law, whose child is the obligation of promises which 
begot civil society. Consequently, “nature may be considered the 
great grandmother of municipal law.”^^ 

The stoics, early Christians, and Renaissance humanists jumped 
one of these generations and decided that war was contrary to human 
nature, thus paving the way to nonresistant pacifism. 

The Catholic tradition, initiated by Augustine in the fourth cen- 
tury, qualified this position by a more realistic consideration of the 
need of pohce in actual human societies and the need of defending 
Christendom from its external enemies. It asserted that war was 
permissible to promote peace, that is, order and justice, provided the 

90 Erasmus, op. cit.; Robert P. Adams, ‘‘The Pacific or Anti-military Idealism of the 
Oxford Humanist Reformers— John Colet, Erasmus, Vives, and Their Circle, 1497-- 
1535” (manuscript thesis. University of Chicago, 1936); above, Vol. I, chap, vii, n. 180. 

9 ^ Grotius, op. cit.y “Prolegomena,” sec. 16. See above, n. 51. 
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war was initiated by a proper authority and provided that authority 
had found peaceful procedures inadequate in the situation and had 
assured himself that the injustices arising from the war would not be 
greater than the injustices which the war was to remedy. Further 
elaboration made it clear that war would not promote peace unless 
there was a “just cause’ and unless this cause constituted the ac- 
tual motive, not a mere pretext, of the initiating authority. This 
thesis was supported by biblical exegesis to show that the New Testa- 
ment tolerated just war and permitted soldiers and citizens to give 
the ruler the benefit of the doubt in respect to a particular war.^^ 
This carefully balanced theory of war figured in the classical writings 
on international law,®^ continues as the official theory of the Catholic 
church, and has influenced modern international law,^^ different as 
are its assumptions from those of the theory which assimilated war 
to the duel of honor. 

The Catholic theory was adapted to the religion-dominated medi- 
eval Christendom, which lacked strong political organization and 
often degenerated into feudal anarchy. This theory was, however, 

5 >=The causes usually considered just were defense, restitution, and punishment. 
“A state is within its rights not only in defending itself, but also in avenging itself and 
its subjects and in redressing wrongs” (Victoria, op. ciL, sec. 5). ‘‘Authorities generally 
assign to wars three justifiable causes, defense, recovery of property, and punishment” 
(Grotius op. cit. ii. i. 2. 2). See also H, W. Halleck, International Law (1861) (4th ed.; 
London, igo8), I, 540; Q. Wright, “The Outlawry of War,” American Jotirnal of hiter- 
national Law, XIX (January, 1925), 92. 

T. E. Holland, Studies in International Law (Oxford, 1898), pp, 40 £f.; Alfred 
Vanderpol, La Doctrme scolastique du droit de guerre (Paris, 1919); Regout, op. cit.; 
John Eppstein, Catholic Pronouncements on International Peace (New York, 1934); The 
Catholic Tradition of the Law of Nations (Washington, 1936); Ballis, op. cit., pp. 41 £f.; 
above, Vol. I, chap, vii, n. 178. 

94 It was not until the nineteenth century that writers on international law generally 
omitted discussion of “just war,” and some, like Halleck {op. cit., Vol. I, chap, xv), de- 
voted attention to it in the later nineteenth century (see Q. Wright, “Changes in the 
Conception of War,” American Journal of International Law, XVIII [October, 1924I, 
757 and 764). 

Eppstein, The Catholic Tradition of the Law of Nations; Charles Plater, S.J., A 
Primer of Peace and War (New York, 1915). 

9 ^ While the recent distinction between defense and aggression is not the same as the 
medieval distinction between just and unjust war, the two are related. See Q. Wright, 
“The Test of Aggression in the Italo-Ethiopian War,” American Journal of International 
Law, XXX (January, 1936), 53 ff.; Regout, op. cit., pp. 309 flf. 
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difficult to apply in the post-Renaissance world of powerful princes, 
claiming sovereign authority to organize their states internally on 
national lines. With the realization of a world economic and cul- 
tural community in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the Cath- 
olic theory attracted more attention. Jurists, however, tended to de- 
velop municipal-law analogies rather than to revert to the medieval 
theory, when considering the problem of checking resort to war.^^ 
Positive law and ethics had become too much separated to be easily 
drawn together, although the Catholic theory of just war and Ren- 
aissance pacifism were a continuous reminder to international law- 
yers that law and ethics can never be wholly separated. Both derive 
eventually from human needs and interests rather than from the ac- 
cidents of sovereignty. The law is eventually for man, not man for 
the law.^^ 


7. WAR AND PRIVATE-LAW ANALOGIES 

Modern international law is a primitive system of law. It lacks 
the wealth of sources, the precision of propositions, and the efficiency 
of procedures which characterize the municipal law of modern states. 
Its advocates, usually schooled in some system of municipal law, 
both because of habits of thought and because of the opportunity of- 
fered, tend to develop their subject by analogy to the rules of those 
more mature systems. Among the classical writers Roman law was 
an important source, but more recently jurists have drawn from con- 
temporary systems and particularly from those rules or principles 
found to be common to most of them.^^ This practice was indulged 

97 Clyde Eagleton, The Problem of War (New York, 1937)? chap, vii; Q. Wright, 
“The Outlawry of War,” op. cit.; “The Concept of Aggression in International Law,” 
American Journal of International LaWj XXIX (July, 1935), 373 ^-5 “The Test 
of Aggression in the Italo-Ethiopian War,” op. cit; “The Rhineland Occupation and the 
Enforcement of Treaties,” American Journal of International Law, XXX Quly, 1936), 
486 £f.; “The Munich Settlement and International Law,” op. dt, pp. 12 ff.; “The 
Lend-Lease Bill and International Law,” American Journal of International Law, 
XXXV (April, 1941), 305 S. 

98 Above, n. 53; Q. Wright, “Remarks,” Proceedings of the American Society of Inter- 
national Law, igsQ, p. 93; “Report of Commission To Study the Organization of Peace,” 
op. cit., pp. 201, 463, 488 ff. 

H. Lauterpacht, Private Law Sources and Analogies of International Law (London, 
1927). 
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in by the '^naturalists/’ for whom international law was fundamen- 
tally a law for individuals and the state was only an instrument for 
the benefit of its citizensd°° The positivists also used such analogies, 
although they considered international law as law only between states, 
which were no longer sovereign princes but sovereign corporations 
with complex constitutions.^®^ 

Many international lawyers questioned the analogy between the 
individual, who could be physically brought to court, jailed, or, if 
need be, executed, and the state, to which none of these treatments 
could be applied/®'' There have, consequently, been many warnings 
about the careless application of private-law analogies, but the prac- 
tice continues. Bilateral treaties are considered analogous to con- 
tracts and multilateral treaties to legislation. Protectorates and 
mandates are considered analogous to the relationship of guardian- 
ship, agency, and trust. State domain is likened to real property, 
states to natural persons, and international unions to corporations.''®^ 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the familiar legal allocations of 
internal violence to the categories of crime, insurrection, defense, 
and police should have been utilized in dealing with war. The League 
of Nations’ Covenant, the Pact of Paris, the Argentine Anti-war 
Treaty, and other similar treaties accepted this analogy. 

What has heretofore been called an act of war became, under the Pact, either 
a civil breach of the peace, an act of self-defense, or an act of international 
police. As the legal consequences of each would be very different, the situation 
of states engaged in these different acts should no longer be characterized by 
the common term, war. Similarly what has heretofore been called neutrality 
becomes the situation of states, not actively engaged in illegal violence or sup- 
pression, bound, to paraphrase Grotius, “to do nothing to strengthen the side” 
of the pact-breaker “or which may hinder the movement” of its adversary 

^0° E. D. Dickinson, The Equality of States in International Law (Cambridge, Mass., 
1920), pp. 29 fif., Ill ff.; above, nn, 53 and 99, 

Holland, Elements of Jurisprudence, pp. 388 flf. 

D. Dickinson, “The New Law of Nations,” West Virginia Law Quarterly, 
XXXII (December, 1925), 16 flf. 

*“3 Lauterpacht, op. cit., pp. 84-86; Q. Wright, Mandates under the League of Nations, 
pp. 347-90; Sir John Fischer Williams, “The Status of the League of Nations in Inter- 
national Law,” International Law Association, Report, XXXIV (1926), 675. 

104 Q. Wright, “Neutrality and Neutral Rights Following the Pact of Paris,” Pro- 
ceedings of the American Society of International Law, ig^o, p. 86. See also Secretary of 
State Henry L. Stimson, “The Pact of Paris: Three Years of Development,” Foreign 
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The influence of this analogy is found in the numerous suggestions 
for revision or elimination of the idea of neutrality which is hardly 
analogous to any situation recognized in the municipal law.""^ The 
analogy of the nonbelligerent to the witness of a crime was developed 
in the Budapest Articles of Interpretation of the Pact of Paris^®^ 
and in the Harvard research draft on the rights and duties of states 
in case of aggression.^®^ Suggestions have been made that nonbellig- 
erents should be permitted to participate in a primitive form of col- 
lective security analogous to the ''hue and cry” or the "Vigilantes” 
even in the absence of international organization/*^® 

While it is clear that ideas of justice cannot be reconciled with 
legal toleration of acts of war found, by procedures accepted by all 
the states involved, to have been in violation of international obliga- 
tion, it is also clear that the problem of controlling states by inter- 
national law is very different from the problem of controlling indi- 
viduals by municipal law. The units are proportionately larger, and 
coercion may lead to the initiation of war rather than to an effective 
exercise of police. National sentiment prevents the creation of a 
unified international police force; punishment of guilty nations by 
fine, indemnities, or losses of territories are likely to undermine the 
economic structure of society to the injury of all nations; and the 
moral responsibility cannot usually be attributed to one nation, and 
almost never to the entire population of a nation, all of whom will 
suffer.^®^ 


A fairs, XI (spec, suppl.; August, 1932), iv; Attorney- General Robert H. Jackson, 
“Address at Havana, Cuba,” American Journal of International Law, XXXV (April, 
1941), 354; and above, n. 97. 

Holland somewhat lamely suggests that violations of neutrality may be analogous 
to common-law prohibitions of “champerty,” “maintenance,” and “interference with 
the course of criminal justice” {Elements of Jurisprudence, p. 399). 

I International Law Association, Report of Thirty-eighth Conference, Budapest, 
1934 , PP- 66 ff. 

American Journal of International Law, XXXIII (suppl., 1939), 823 fif. 

Lord Parker of Waddington, in House of Lords, March 19, 1938, quoted by 
Alfred Zimmern, The League of Nations and the Rule of Law, igiS-igjy (London, 1936), 
pp. 174 ff.; Charles H. Hamill, “Patriotism and International Relations,” Michigan 
Alumni, XXIII (March, 1917), 10 ff.; “War and Law,” Michigan Law Review, XVI 
(November, 1917), 13 ff.; below, Appen. XXX. 

See Alexander Hamilton, The Federalist, No. 15 (Ford ed.; New York, 1898), pp. 
90 ff.; Q. Wright, “The Outlawry of War,” op. cit., p. 98; “Collective Rights and Duties 
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The fact that the problem of control is different does not, however, 
necessarily mean that it is incapable of solution. This problem will 
be considered in later chapters.^^'^ Nor does the lack of analogy in re- 
spect to the sanctions of a rule necessarily vitiate the analogy in re- 
spect to the rule. On such a theory the analogy between the inter- 
pretation of treaties and of written instruments of municipal law 
would have to be denied. The difficulty of enforcing effective sanc- 
tions against states has, however, induced many to consider whether 
individuals and public ofhcials should not be subjects of international 
law against whom sanctions could more easily be enforced. The 
tendency of confederations, if they survive, to develop a direct rela- 
tionship between the individual and the central government, as did 
the United States in the more perfect union of 1789, has been noted 
in this connection.^” 

Such a development would be a reversion to the ethical theory of 
the Middle Ages which tended to reduce the states and their sover- 
eigns from entities of pre-eminent value in themselves to the position 
of administrative conveniences relating the individual to human- 
ity.”= 


for the Enforcement of Treaty Obligations/’ Proceedings of the American Society of 
International Law, ipjs, p. 113; “Fundamental Problems of International Organiza- 
tion/’ International Conciliation, No. 369, April, 1941, pp. 486 ff.; J. L. Brierly, “Sanc- 
tions,” Proceedings of the Grotius Society, igji, p. s; Levinson, op. cit.; Senate Resolu- 
tion 441 (67th Cong., 4th sess., 1923). 

Below, chap, xxvi, sec. 3; chap, xxix, sec. sc. 

See Clarence Streit, Union Now (New York, 1939) ; “Commission To Study the 
Organization of Peace,” op. cit. 

In his presidential address to the American Society of International Law in 1930, 
James Brown Scott supported the thesis that “the individual inevitably is the primal 
unit of an international community; that the state is only a secondary and intermediate 
unit; that the community itself is the supreme unit, synonymous and identical with 
humanity, being the sum total of individuals making up humanity; that the community 
is likewise the sum total of the states composing the community; that the international 
community represents in its twofold capacity humanity in its relations with individuals, 
and the union of states in its relations with the states; and that, therefore, the inter- 
national community, whether organized or inchoate, possesses at one and the same time 
the right to impose its will alike upon individual and state” {Proceedings of the American 
Society of International Law, ig^o, p. 15). 
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8. WAR AND MODERN INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Having considered the position of violence in the origin of inter- 
national law, in its ethical substratum, and in the domestic law of its 
subjects, what can be said of its position in international law itself? 
No categorical answer can be given. International law is a dynamic 
system, and a careful examination of its sources — treaties, customs, 
general principles, and the authority of jurists and judges — would 
give different results if examined in successive decades of the twen- 
tieth century. 

In 1924 the writer examined the changes in the concepts of war 
since the Middle Ages with the conclusion : 

Under present international law '^acts of war” are illegal unless committed 
in time of war or other extraordinary necessity, but the transition from a state 
of peace to a '‘state of war’^ is neither legal nor illegal. A state of war is regarded 
as an event, the origin of which is outside of international law although that 
law prescribes rules for its conduct differing from those prevailing in time of 
peace. The reason for this conception, different from that of antiquity and the 
Middle Ages, was found in the complexity of the causes of war in the present 
state of international relations, in the difiSiculty of locating responsibility in the 
present regime of constitutional government, and in the prevalence of the 
scientific habit of attributing occurrences to natural causes rather than to 
design. It was recalled, however, that the problem of eliminating war has 
gained in importance while the possibility of solving it through the application 
of law has improved with the development of jural science. Thus efforts have 
been made to eliminate war (i) by defining the responsibility for bringing on a 
state of war, (2) by defining justifiable self-defense, and (3) by providing sanc- 
tions for enforcement.^^3 

Ten years later the writer examined the concept of aggression, 
then growing into jural usage, with the following conclusions: 

A state which is under an obligation not to resort to force, which is applying 
force against another state, or which refuses to accept an armistice proposed in 
accordance with the procedure which it has accepted to implement its no-force 
obligation, is an aggressor, and may be subjected to preventive, deterrent or 
remedial measures by other states bound by that obligation. There cannot be 
an aggressor in the legal sense unless there is an antecedent obligation not to 
resort to force. Doubtless there are some sqch obligations in customary inter- 
national law; thus the pre-war text books define limitations upon the resort to 
intervention and reprisal, upon the use of force during a state of war, and even 

1 13 “The Outlawry of War,” op. cit., p. 75. 
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upon the initiation of a state of war, although during the nineteenth century the 
latter was considered a moral rather than a legal question. Treaties, how- 
ever, especially post-war treaties, have imposed extensive obligations not to 
resort to force, and the conception of aggression has developed mainly in con- 
nection with the interpretation and application of these treaties, of which the 
League of Nations Covenant and the Pact of Paris have been the most widely 
ratified 

Even if a state violates an obligation not to resort to force, it would still not be 
an aggressor under the definition proposed unless the law draws some practical 
consequences therefrom. Several official texts have described aggressive war 
as a crime, but the definition here proposed does not demand that the conse- 
quence of aggression be of the nature of criminal liability. The measures conse- 
quent upon aggression may be preventive, deterrent, or remedial rather than 
punitive, and their application may be discretionary, rather than obligatory 
with other states, but unless there is some sanction, some legal consequence of 
the breach, the breaker is not, under this definition, an aggressor. 

While it is believed that the test of aggression here proposed conforms to 
the standards of practicability and justice, it cannot be applied satisfactorily 
without discretion. While it is as automatic as may be in the varied conditions of 
international relations, a test applicable with mechanical precision cannot be 
expected. The body proposing the armistice cannot merely order the parties 
to stop fighting. It must propose a line of separation, provide a commission for 
observing the withdrawal of troops behind the line, and act rapidly, always with 
due consideration to the military problems of transport and terrain, in deter- 
mining the period necessary for withdrawal. While the line of battle at the time 
would probably have to be given primary consideration, various tests of aggres- 
sion should be in mind in formulating the terms of the armistice. What was the 
respective attitude of the parties toward pacific settlement of the dispute before 
hostilities began? Who first violated the de facto frontier? Which was best pre- 
pared with an offensive strategy? Such questions, if easily answered, might be 
given weight in determining the terms of the armistice. It is believed, however, 
that the basic tests of aggression must be the attitude and behavior of the 
parties in response to the armistice after it is presented.^^4 

These principles prohibiting aggression, establishing criteria for 
determining the aggressor, and permitting all states to discriminate 
against the aggressor were applied in a number of cases, including the 
Greco-Bulgarian dispute in 1925, the Chaco War, and the Man- 
churian, Ethiopian, and Chinese hostilities, but in the most serious 
of these cases sanctions proved inadequate. In the aggressions of 
Germany in Austria and Czechoslovakia no effort was made to apply 

“4 “The Concept of Aggression in International Law,” op. cit.^ pp. 375 fi., 395. 
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the League Covenant. The German aggression in Danzig and in 
Poland was made the occasion for war by Great Britain and France 
but less on the basis of general principles of law than on the basis of 
special guaranties given to Poland on balance-of-power principles. 
With the further German and Italian aggressions in 1940, most states 
in a condition to exercise independent judgment denounced these 
states as aggressors, and the United States justified its discrimina- 
tory action in favor of Great Britain on this ground.^'® 

The developments from 1920 to 1941 suggest that the customary 
international law, tolerating and regulating resort to war, which had 
existed before 1914, had received important modifications during 
this period by treaty, juristic interpretation, and diplomatic prac- 
tice, influenced by ethical considerations and private-law analogies. 
International law had begun to differentiate the conceptions of ag- 
gression, defense, and sanction, all of which may involve the use of 
armed force, from the conception of war, and had differentiated the 
conceptions of peaceful procedures and peaceful change from the 
conceptions of intervention and aggression.^'^ 

It is also clear that these new conceptions had not worked them- 
selves into the minds of all jurists, much less of all statesmen. They 
had not acquired the sanction of custom, their logical ramifications 
had not been fully developed, nor were there institutions capable of 
enforcing them. While international law struggled to improve its 
sanctions by clarification of its rules, by procedures of adjudication, 
by education of public opinion, and by focusing world-opinion upon 
threats to its principles, it did not during this period create an ex- 
pectation that its rules would be observed and enforced. Statesmen 
were convinced that the state, fortified by military power and pres- 
tige, had a superior status to the state fortified by legal powers and 
rights. The latter were of value but not of sufficient value to super- 
sede the former. 

“s Q, Wright, “The Transfer of Destroyers to Great Britain,” American Journal oj 
International Law, XXXIV (October, 1940), 685 ff.; “The Present Status of Neu- 
trality,” ibid., July, 1940, pp. 401 fif.; “The Lend-Lease Bill and International Law,” 
ibid., XXXV (April, 1941), 305 ff.; Attorney-General Jackson, op. cit., 348 ff. See also 
above, nn. 106 and 107. 

“6 See Q. Wright, “The Munich Settlement and International Law,” op. cit., pp. 
12 ff. 
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International law struggled to advance toward a more perfect 
justice manifested in such maxims as ^^rights do not arise from 
wrongs/’ ^^duress vitiates agreements,” “agreements ought to be ob- 
served,” and “agreements should be revised when essential condi- 
tions change,” all more or less implicit in the Stimson Doctrine.”^ 
Progress was, however, obstructed by the prerogatives of sovereign- 
ty, the inadequacy of international procedures, and the lack of supra- 
national government. In spite of many ratifications of the optional 
clause of the statute of the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, the claim of each state to judge its own case persisted for impor- 
tant matters. Some states were uncertain whether they could defend 
the scope of their present possessions, their domestic and foreign 
policies, or even their right to exist before a tribunal administering 
abstract justice. Other states were unwilling to have such questions 
judged on the basis of a positive international law which supported 
the status quo. Still others doubted whether there were any criteria 
of fundamental justice for solving such questions.”® The general 
conviction persisted that states could continue to exist only through 
the balance of power and that the operation of this system depended 
upon criteria of expediency incapable of juristic formulation. 

In the face of such difficulties it was not surprising that interna- 
tional law failed to command the confidence of all states and to fulfil 
its function of maintaining order and" justice in the community of 
nations. Although far from perfect, international law has defined the 
basic position of the state for centuries, it has served to settle many 
disputes, and in the interwar period it showed a capacity to pro- 
gress.”® This progress was especially important in redefining the 
position of war and neutrality and stating the conditions which must 
be realized if war is to be subordinated to law. 

“7 Q. Wright, “The Stimson Note of January 7, 1932,” American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, XXVI (April, 1932), 345 ff.; above, n. 28. 

If the state is for man, not man for the state, it might be diflicult to prove that 
the state as such has a right of existence and independence parallel to the individuars 
right to life and liberty (see above, n. 112). 

Q. Wright, Research in International Law since ihe War (Washington, 1930), pp. 
24 ff.; “International Law and the World Order,” in W. H. C. Laves (ed.). The Founda- 
tions of a More Stable World Order (Chicago, 1941), pp. 107. fit. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

SOVEREIGNTY AND WAR 

M odern international law took form in the sixteenth cen- 
tury while princes were claiming and in some cases main- 
taining a monopoly of violence in territories larger than 
the feudal domains and smaller than Christendom/ The political 
theory was developing that princes could build stable states by using 
force and fraud/ The ethical assumption was being made that the 
state society was superior to the religious community/ The eco- 
nomic doctrine was being applied that commerce should be regulated 
in the interest of state power/ These conditions and doctrines con- 
spired to create sovereignty as a developing fact and an inchoate 
idea. The distinguishing feature of international law was its asser- 
tion of the sole competence of the sovereign state to make war/ 
Sovereignty has been considered a major cause of modem war. 

* Q. Wright, Legal Problems in the Far Eastern Conflict (New York: Institute* of 
Pacific Relations, 1941), pp. 18 ff.; above, VoL I, chap, viii, sec. (i); chap, xii, sec. la; 
chap, xiii, sec. 2a. 

^ Machiavelli, The Prince (1513); J. N. Figgis, From Gerson to Grotius^ 1414-162^ 
(Cambridge, 1916), pp. 94 ff. 

3 “Erastianism in its strict sense leads logically and practically to Erastianism in its 
developed sense, which makes religion the plaything of statesmen who may or may not 
profess any faith The unity and universality and essential rightness of the sov- 

ereign territorial State and the denial of every extraterritorial or independent communal 

form of life are Luther’s lasting contribution to politics Luther, Henry VIII and 

Philip II .... in reality worked together despite their apparent antagonism” (Figgis, 
op. cit., pp. 6, 89, 91). 

“The prevalent medieval idea had been that a country should aim at the securing 
of plenty as Francis Bacon pointed out in his History of Henry VII in saying that that 
monarch was 'bowing the ancient policy of this estate from the consideration of plenty to 
the consideration of power’ ” (Eli Heckscher, “Mercantilism,” Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, X, 336). * 

s See quotation from Francis of Victoria, above, chap, xxiii, n. 112. Grotius wrote: 
“Public war ought not to be waged except by the authority of him who holds the sover- 
eign power” (Dejure belli clc pads i. 3. si?]). “Territorial sovereignty is a necessary as- 
sumption of international law” according to Figgis {op. cit., p. 242), but see Q. Wright, 
Mandates under the League of Nations (Chicago, 1930), pp. 267-73. 

89s 
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According to Arnold Brecht, “there is a cause of wars between sov- 
ereign states that stands above all others — the fact that there are 
sovereign states, and a very great many of them.”^ Perhaps it would 
be no less accurate to attribute war to the fact that there are no sov- 
ereign states but a great many that want to be. It is clear that the 
relation of sovereignty to war cannot be discussed intelligently un- 
less the term is carefully defined.^ The conception of sovereignty and 
the changes which it has undergone as well as the legal and political 
controls to which it has been subjected will be considered. 

I. THE CONCEPTION OF SOVEREIGNTY 

Sovereignty has been defined as “the status of an entity subject 
to international law and superior to municipal law.”® By ascertain- 
ing the entities which give authority to those who invoke procedures 
for applying international law’ and to those who participate in pro- 
cedures for changing the fundamentals of any system of municipal 
law,” it is relatively easy to determine who are the subjects of the 
former and the masters of the latter." Applying this definition, 

* “Sovereignty,” in Hans Speier and Alfred KShler (eds.), War in Our Time (New 
York, 1939), p. 38. 

7 Bentham stressed the danger of ambiguous terms in law: “In a body of law — espe- 
cially of laws given as constitutional and fundamental ones — an improper word would 
be a national calamity: and a civil war may be the consequence of it. Out of one foolish 
word may start a thousand daggers” (C, K. Ogden, BenthanCs Theory of Fictions [New 
York, 1932], p. cxlviii). 

® Q. Wright, Mandates under the League of Nations, p. 283; H. E. Cohen, Recent The- 
Dries of Sovereignty (Chicago, 1937), pp. 83 ff. 

9 These entities would normally be organized communities whose sovereignty has 
been generally recognized by the members of the community of nations. General recog- 
nition may be considered an act of the community of nations as a whole; consequently, 
that community, in a broad sense, gives authority to invoke international procedures. 

These entities would normally be organized communities whose independence has 
been accepted by their own populations. 

Both criteria must concur to establish sovereignty. Members of the community of 
nations may have refused to recognize the sovereignty of a community which in fact 
governs itself independently. De jure or international law sovereignty and dc facto or 
municipal law sovereignty are not necessarily congruent (see L. Oppenheim, Interna- 
tional Law [5th ed.; London, 1937], Vol. I, secs. 71 and 72; Q. Wright, Legal Problems in 
the Far Eastern Conflict, pp. 25 ff.) . Furthermore, international law may accord a limited 
jural personality to individuals, governments, or other entities subject to municipal law 
in most matters (see above, sec. 3d). 
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sovereignty can be ascribed to some seventy of the thousands of 
political organizations in the contemporary world."^ They are the 
source of authority for negotiating treaties, for recognizing new con- 
ditions, for submitting international disputes to adjudication or con- 
ciliation, and for initiating war, as well as for enacting, applying, and 
enforcing municipal law. The definition does not, however, throw 
much light upon the characteristics of sovereignty, except to persons 
familiar with law, both international and municipal. As internation- 
al law and the various systems of municipal law are not necessarily 
consistent with each other, the characteristics of a particular sover- 
eign entity may seem very different from one or the other point of 
view.^^ 

As each sovereign entity can modify its own municipal law merely 
by observing the proper internal procedures, it can give itself what- 
ever rights and powers it pleases under that law. But, viewed from 
within, municipal law is the only law there is. Rules of international 
law are not law unless ''adopted,” and rules of other systems of 
municipal law are not law unless recognized. From the point of view 
of municipal law, therefore, each sovereign is omnipotent in the jural 
universe .^4 

On the other hand, from the standpoint of international law, each 
sovereign is bound by law, and none can, on its own authority, 
change it. Furthermore, different sovereigns have different rights 
under treaties, and some are more limited than others with respect 
to their powers or capacities to acquire rights, thus creating varia- 

Oppenheim, op. ciL, sec. 108. 

^3 It is only because of this dualism that legal sovereignty has meaning (Q. Wright, 
Mandates^ pp. 282-85) • proportion as international law expands its field of regulation 
and international authorities acquire competence to nullify national acts contrary to in- 
ternational law, sovereignty is transferred to the world-community. In so far as inter- 
national law is limited in scope, or its relation to municipal law is determined by political 
negotiations between national and international authorities, the dualism of international 
and municipal law is preserved. 

14 w. W. Willoughby, “The Legal Nature of International Law,” American Journal 
of International Law, II (1908), 357 ff.; Fundamental Concepts of Public Law (New York, 
1924), p. 284; Oppenheim, op. cit., sec. 21; C. M. Picciotto, The Relation of International 
Law to the Law of England and the United States of America (London, 1915), pp. 125 ff. 
and Introduction by L. Oppenheim, p. 10. 
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tions in status. Furthermore, as international law is continually- 
developing through treaty, custom, and juristic analysis, the sphere 
within which the normal sovereign entity may act freely is suffering 
continual modification. Thus, from the international-law point of 
view, sovereignty is limited by law, and the scope of these limitations 
has varied in time and placed® 

This definition of sovereignty, based upon the assumption that a 
body of international law and distinct bodies of municipal law exist, 
has some analogy to the definition of liberty as the status of natural 
persons with freedom under law"’ — a definition which, however, 
means little unless persons with that status constitute a significant 
class by virtue either of their psychological distinctiveness or of their 
social value. 

Following the same line of thought, this definition of sovereignty 
might be justified scientifically if it could be shown, by assembling 
pertinent military, administrative, economic, and psychological 
data, that the seventy-odd populations recognized as sovereign states 
constitute a distinctive class of social groups. The definition might 
be justified politically, if its application promoted' some accepted 
value, as, for example, a political order assuring a continually im- 
proving welfare to the human race or to some part of that race. 

To apply such tests lies beyond the scope of this chapter.'* It 
should be emphasized, however, that a definition is not necessarily 
good because it has been stated and can be applied, or even because 
it is being applied in the contemporary world.'® Skepticism is justi- 
fied in regard either to the realizability or to the value of any con- 

E. D. Dickinson, Equality of States in International Law (Canabridge, Mass., 1020) 
pp. 221 ’ 

Oppenheim, of. cit.^ secs, i and 10; Robert Lansing, Notes on Sovereignty (Wash- 
ington, 1921), p. 67. 

*7 “Opinion concerning competence of the International Labour Organization,” Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, Publications^ Ser. B, No. 2, p. 23; Ser. C, No. i, 
P* 174 ) Q- Wright, Mandates^ p. 369; Lansing, op. cit., pp. 39 fif.j Clyde Eagleton, Inter- 
national Government (New York, 1932), p. 28. 

The characteristics of nationality are considered in chaps, xxvii above and the 
sources of psychological and economic values in chaps, xxx and xxxii, respectively. 

*5 Ogden (op. cit., p. ix) describes as “word magic” the common confusion of what can 
be or is said with what is or ought to be. See below, Appen. XXXVII, sec. b. 
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ception of sovereignty, for sovereignty has frequently changed its 
content, its locus, and its functions during the modern period. 

2. CHANGES IN THE MEANING OE SOVEREIGNTY 

a) Content of sovereignty . — Bodin defined sovereignty as “the su- 
preme power over citizens and subjects unrestrained by law.’^^® 
Grotius defined it as “that power whose acts .... may not be made 
void by the acts of any other human will.”^^ Bodin conceived of 
sovereignty as a relation between a personal ruler and his subjects 
and gave only casual attention to the relation of such rulers inter se. 
Grotius gave detailed attention to those relationships but thought of 
them as relationships of individual monarchs. Both were aware of 
the medieval tradition whereby society was conceived as an organic 
hierarchy of governing individuals. They modified this conception 
in the light of changing conditions by giving extraordinary emphasis 
to one stage in the hierarchy which they denominated “sovereign- 
ty.’’ 

In the Middle Ages equal importance attached to each of the 
estates, lordships, and ecclesiastical titles which might exist in the 
feudal and religious hierarchy from the vassal or the priest up to 
God, who was the Supreme Lord and ruled on earth through the 
emperor, either by direct authority or by way of his vicar, the 
pope. The Renaissance writers emphasized one step in this hierarchy 
as of supreme importance — that from the sovereign prince to the in- 
ternational order. The authorities in the hierarchy below became 
subject to the prince and the princes themselves became subject only 
to natural law, or to the law of nations resting on their agreement."** 
The gradual secularization of affairs and of thought reduced the in- 

Six livres dt Id rSpublique (1675), Vol. I, chaps. 2 and 8. 

Be jure, belli ac pads (1625) i. 3. 7, 16, 17; ii, 5. 31. 

“In the strict sense of the term, there is no sovereign in the middle ages 

There is an Hat which belongs to the king; but there is also an Etat de la repMique, while 
even a lawyer in the Paris Parlement has his itat. Only very gradually does State 
come to mean the organization of the nation and nothing else” (Figgis, op. dt., p. 13). 
Julius Goebel {Equality of States [New York, 1923]) points out that, though medieval 
theory emphasized inequality in its differentiations of status and estate (pp. 19 ff., 
39 ff.), the germ of equality between sovereigns is to be found in medieval practice (pp. 
43 ff-)- 
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fluence of the pope and of divine law with respect to temporal gov- 
ernment.^^ 

This change was important but scarcely more so than the later 
change which transferred the prerogatives of the prince to the cor- 
porate state. The latter change is not fully attained today, as evi- 
denced by the legal theory of the British crown, the official persecu- 
tion in Japan of Dr. Minobe’s theory that the emperor is only an 
organ of the state, and the reversion in Germany and Italy to the 
notion of personal leadership.'^^ general, however, the seventy-odd 
subjects of international law today are not princes or leaders but 
states, and the source of municipal law is not the will of the prince 
but the procedures of the constitution. These procedures have tend- 
ed to widen the sphere of state interest and state legislation. Mu- 
nicipal law today deals not only with preparation for defense, the 
suppression of violence, the collection of taxes, and the administra- 
tion of justice but also with the physical, economic, and social wel- 
fare of the population.^s 

No less important in changing the content of sovereignty has been 
the growth in the objectivity and the scope of international law. The 
jus naturale and jus gentium , which theoretically defined the sphere 
of princes from the international point of view in the seventeenth 
century, were maintained by few documents, little practice, and no 
permanent institutions, though they were maintained by the declin- 
ing supranational estates of clergy, nobility, and merchants. Inter- 
national law today is a relatively precise body of rules, defined in 
general and particular treaties, judicial precedents, and four cen- 

=3 Bodin and Grotius gave conscious expression to the secularizing tendency of 
Luther and Calvin (above, n. 3). ‘‘It is right to treat the growth of political ideas dur- 
ing the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries as a branch of ecclesiastical history. With a few 
exceptions religion or the interests of some religious body gave the motive for political 

thought of the period Except at the beginning with Machiavelli and at the end 

among the Politiques and in the Netherlands, the religious motive is always in the fore- 
ground” (Figgis, op. ciL, p. 36). Above, Vol. I, chap, viii, sec. 3a. 

=*4 Above, Vol. I, chap, xiii, n. 75; chap, xxii, n. 2. 

Q. Wright, Mandates^ pp. 279 ff.; “International Law and the Totalitarian States,” 
American Political Science Review ^ XXXV (August, 1941) 739; F. M. Watkins, The 
State as a Concept of Political Science (New York, 1934), pp. 37 fi.; above, chap, xxii, 
sec. 4a. 
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turies of juristic analyses, with established international institutions, 
capable of making clear its application in particular cases, even 
though they are not always successful in preventing violation or in 
applying remedies. This law has continually expanded through the 
acceptance by states of new limitations by general and particular 
treaties, especially in regard to international trade, transport, and 
communication; the advancement of general health and social wel- 
fare; and the prevention of crime and war. At the same time, the 
nationalization of all classes and the lack of a world public opinion 
has prevented the development of adequate sanctions.''^ While the 
definition of sovereignty is applicable throughout the modem pe- 
riod, the content of sovereignty has changed with changes both in 
international law and in the systems of municipal law. 

b) Locus of sovereignty . — Not only has the content of sovereignty 
changed but its locus in the hierarchy of human government has also 
changed. When Dante wrote his De monarchic in the early four- 
teenth century, he did not use the word “sovereignty,’’ but he was 
convinced that there could be only one “monarch” in the world, 
though it is weU to remember that he had only the Christian world in 
mind. Two centuries later MachiaveUi located supreme power, or 
at least competence to strive for it, in the thousands of princes, 
dukes, counts, and republics continually waging war with one an- 
other."^ Doubtless the difference in fact between these two periods 
was not so great as these descriptions of the locus of supreme power 
suggest. There were warring baronies in the fourteenth century and 
aspirations for unity in the fifteenth, but there was more ground for 
attributing sovereignty to the many in the later than in the earlier 
period.^^ 

26 Q. Wright, Mandates, pp. 274 ff.; Gerhart Niemeyer, Law without Force (Prince- 
ton, 1941), pp. 76 ff-j 207 ff. 

37 Book I, chap, x; Figgis, op. cit., p. 32. Other medieval writers recogni2ed a larger 
number of “supreme” temporal authorities. See below, n. 31. 

The Prince, chap. i. 

29 “With all reservations there remains a broad difference between the self-sufficing 
unit of International Law, and the spoke in the wheel of medieval Christendom. The 
closer we look the more we see that it is the resemblance which is superficial, and the dif- 
ferences that are profound, between medieval and modern notions” (Figgis, op. cit., 
p. 23; see also ihid., p. 73)- 
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To say this suggests that the conception of sovereignty has always 
lad some relation to the actual organization of political authority. 
Yhile this organization is affected by many factors, administrative, 
conomic, and sociological, it has generally been most closely related 
0 military organization and activity. 

The theologians and canonists of the Middle Ages inquired wheth- 
r the wars of princes and barons were ‘^private wars” or “public 
vars.” They all agreed that the helium Romanum or war against the 
nfidel authorized by the pope and conducted in the Crusades was a 
>ublic war, but with respect to other wars they differed. According 
0 the theory of the time, a public war could only be authorized by a 
uler who had legal characteristics which later would have been des- 
^nated as sovereignty. Some thought the emperor or the pope alone 
.ad these characteristics. Others recognized certain kings as having 
hem, but all the medieval writers assumed that the right to make 
^ar was prior to the fact of waging war. Because one was fighting, or 
ven because he was fighting successfully, did not prove that he had 
he right to fight.^^ 

The age of science, initially, reversed this order. Instead of in- 
uiring who can declare a just war, writers began to inquire, “Whom 
oes the army obey? ”3= He whom it obeys actually made war and 
ctually was a sovereign, whatever might be his title or his morals. 

In both periods, then, the war power was associated with sover- 
Lgnty, but in the Middle Ages the war power flowed from the legal 
tie of the monarch. In the Renaissance legal titles flowed from suc- 
sssful warmaking. The anarchic condition of Machiavelli’s world, 
rough not wholly eliminated, suffered attrition during the eight- 

30 Above, nn. i and 5, On the significance of nomnilitary factors see above, chap, xx, 
1. 7 and 8. Political sovereignty can hardly be said to exist unless the concentration of 
)litical power within a territory has passed a certain threshold (Watkins, op. cit., 

44). 

31 Robert Regout, La Doctrine de la guerre juste (Paris, 1935); Luigi Sturzo, The Inter - 
itional Community and the Right of War (New York, 1930); William Stubbs, Seventeen 
ictures on the Study of Medieval and Modern History (Oxford, 1886), pp. 210, 217; Fig- 
s, op. cit., pp. 17, 22 fi. 

3* Hans Delbriick, Regierung und Volkswille, pp. 133 ff., quoted in G. L, Beer, The 
nglish-speaking Peoples (New York, 1918), p. 127. Machiavelli asserted: “War is the 
le art of him who rules’’ {The Prince, chap. xiv). 
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eenth and nineteenth centuries both because the facts of European 
political life appeared to accord better with the new international 
law which developed and because that law appeared to develop a 
certain capacity to control the behavior of rulers. 

In the late sixteenth century the juristic conception of sovereignty 
could be applied to territorial princes with less doubt than in either 
the fourteenth or the fifteenth centuries. On the one hand, the 
papacy had lost prestige and the Empire had lost its shadowy titles 
to land outside of Germany and northern Italy. On the other, many 
of the minor princelings had been united by force of arms, so that 
Bodin could ^^tidy up Europe” by distinguishing a moderate number 
of sovereigns who deserved the title according to his juristic defi- 
nition. 

After the Thirty Years^ War, the problem of locating sovereignties 
in Europe was simpler still, because formalities of diplomatic inter- 
course and treaty-making, not to mention the text- writers, had pro- 
vided criteria. But already complexities were arising because of the 
spread of the family of nations and of the suggestion that American, 
oriental, and African rulers were ^^sovereigns.” It was hard to apply 
a definition based upon conceptions of European law to communities 
whose municipal law was of a different type and who had never 
heard of international law as expounded by Victoria, Gentili, and 
Grotius. New difficulties developed when principles of natural right 
were invoked to justify oppressed peoples and nationalities in vio- 
lent secession. Social and economic changes accompanied political 
changes. The sociological foundations of sovereignty were one thing 
in illiterate peasant communities subject to autocratic princes, an- 
other in states dominated by literate, trading bourgeoisie insisting 
upon constitutionalism. 

However, international law and municipal law accommodated 

33 For discussion of insecure foundations of these appearances see Q. Wright, “Inter- 
national Law and World Order,” in W. H. C. Laves (ed.), The Foundations of a More 
Stable World Order (Chicago, 1941), pp- 118 E; “The Present Status of Neutrality,” 
American Journal of International LaWj'KIKiXlY Quly, 1940), 4^^ 2 .; Niemeyer, op. cit. 

34 G. Butler and S. Maccoby, The Deoelopment of International Law (London, 1928), 
p. 7; see also G. N. Clark, The Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1929). 

33 Q. Wright, Mandates, p. 276; Legal Problems in the Far Eastern Conflict, pp. 20 ff. 
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themselves to these changes, and in the nineteenth-century world 
it was not difficult to identify the sovereign states with power to 
make municipal law, treaties, and war but subject to international 
law. The latter regulated the intercourse of states in peace and lim- 
ited the methods of warfare but imposed no precise limits on the 
initiation of war.^® 

The world after 1918 tended to recognize a new jus ad helium remi- 
niscent of, but different from, the medieval conception of “just war” 
and to distinguish “public war” or sanctions authorized by the 
League of Nations from “private war” or aggression not so author- 
ized.” Thus there was a tendency for the locus of jural sovereignty 
to shift from the national state to the world-community, but this 
tendency was reversed by the rise of totalitarian states and the out- 
break of World War II. 

c) The function of sovereignty has also changed during the last four 
centuries. Bodin valued royal sovereignty because it tended toward 
peace among the nobility within the relatively large areas subject to 
the “sovereign” and thus promoted order in a period of transition. 
Grotius valued it because it regularized international relations and 
centralized responsibility in the interest of peace and the humaniza- 
tion of war in the European community as a whole.” Others have 
valued sovereignty as a dynamic factor, capable of shattering the 
status quo for the benefit of political power'*" or popular welfare'" 

s'* Q. Wright, “Changes in the Conception of War,” American Journal of Internation- 
al Law, XVIII (October, 1924), 755. 

37 T. P. Con^ell-Evans, The League Cotmcil in Action (Oxford, 1929), p. 258. W. 
Arnold-Forster {Problems of Peace [5th ser.; Geneva: Institute of International Rela- 
tions, 1931], p. 246) distinguishes “private war” from “public sanctions.” For medieval 
exposition of the distinction see A. Vanderpol, La Doctrine scolastique du droit de guerre 
(Paris, 1919), pp. 76 Butler and Maccoby, op. cit,, pp. 4 ff.j above, nn. 5 and 31; 
chap, xxii, secs. 5 and 6. 

38 Above, n. 34; Figgis, op. cit., pp. 143 jS. 

^^Op. cit., dedication to King Louis XIII of France, Proleg., pars. 28, 29, 33; i. 3. 

5(7). 

“•o This attitude, characteristic of Machiavelli (Figgis, op. cit., p. 98) is continued by 
the modem ‘ ‘integral nationalists, ” Fascists, and Nazis (F. M . Russell, Theories of Inter- 
national Relations [New York, 1936], p. xxi). 

This attitude characterized Luther (Figgis, op. cit., pp. 75 ff.), Rousseau (Social 
Contract, Book I, chap, vii), and the French “Declaration of Rights of Man and Citizen” 
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within a group, or of assuring human progress through competition^^ 
or co-operation^^ among distinctive groups. Voices have not been 
wanting who, in the interest of churches, labor unions, or other 
groups, chafing at the restrictions of sovereignty, or, in the interest of 
world-peace, have decried the conception of sovereignty as obsolete 
and harmful and have urged that it be abandoned. 

What would be the function of sovereignty if applied to nations in a 
world organized for peace? Sovereignty thus applied might prevent, 
on the one hand, the political stagnation and administrative incon- 
venience of a world-state and, on the other, the unpredictable fluid- 
ity and economic impossibility of a multitude of minute commu- 
nities. Between the primary communities and the world it might be 
useful to have a definite breach in the continuity of law and organi- 
zation. Sovereignty, by distinguishing the sources and sanctions of 
international law from those of municipal law, makes the state the 
indispensable mediator between the individual and the international 
community's and assures that the two laws shall not become identi- 
cal, that neither shall dominate over the other, and that between the 
two an area of flexible pohtical adjustment shall always remain. This 
might cushion the pressure of the world-community toward unity 

(Arts. 2-6) (A. M. Anderson, The Constitutions and Other Select Documents Illustrative 
of the Eistory of France, i'/ 8 g-igoi [Minneapolis, 1904], p. 59) and is continued in mod- 
ern reformers (A. V. Dicey, Lectures on the Relation between Law and Public Opinion 
in England during the Nineteenth Century [New York, 1905]; Marshall Dimock, Mod- 
ern Pplitics and Administration: A Study of the Creative State [New York, 1937]) a-nd 
socialists (Russell, op, cit., chap. xxii). 

This has been implied by the “integral nationalists” (above, n. 40) as well as by 
the racial (Ratzenhoffer, Gumplowicz), military (Clausewitz, Bernhardi), and ethical 
(Nietzsche) Darwinists. See Figgis, op. cit., p. no. 

43 Sir Alfred Zimmem implies this in denying the possibility of “world-citizenship” 
(Q. Wright [ed.], Neutrality and Collective Security [Chicago, 1936], pp. 16-29). Many 
international lawyers do the same in recognizing nationality as the basis of the state and 
the balance of power as the sanction of international law (Oppenheim, op. cit., sec. 51, 
pars, [i] and [4]; James Lorimer, Institutes of the Law of Nations [Edinburgh, 1883], Vol. 
I, chap. iii). 

44 Q. Wright, Mandates, p. 281; Eagleton, op. cit., pp. 25 ff.; Brecht, op. cit. In their 
enthusiasm for deconcentrating political sovereignty, the pluralists overlooked the 
value of legal sovereignty. See Watkins, op. cit., pp. 57 fi. 

43 Hans Kelsen, The Legal Process and the International Order (London: New Com- 
monwealth Institute, 1935), p. 24, 
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and uniformity and permit juridical experimentation and differenti- 
ation in sections of the human population on their own responsibility 
and risk without committing or jeopardizing the whole human race. 
Diversification in law, and as a result in ideals and standards of all 
kinds, might thus be perpetuated, permitting continuous progress 
through the processes of borrowing, emulation, and co-operation. 

Biologists have pointed out that organic evolution has been stimu- 
lated by the partial isolation of subpopulations: 

In a large population, divided and subdivided into partially isolated local 
races of small size, there is a continually shifting differentiation among the lat- 
ter (intensified by local differences in selection, recurring under uniform and 
steady conditions) which inevitably brings about an indefinitely continuing, 
irreversible, adaptive, and much more rapid evolution of the species. ^7 

In the past, natural barriers of geography and language have as- 
sured such a separation of many human populations, but in modern 
times communication and education have tended to strike down 
these barriers unless they have been buttressed by artificial devices. 
Devices for preserving isolation — such as the maintenance of war 
fears, militarism, and armed frontiers; policies of migration restric- 
tion, protective tariffs, monetary autonomy, and economic self-suffi- 
ciency; propagandas of pseudo-racialism and extreme nationalism; 
and education on the assumption of national cultural superiority — 
have maintained barriers, but they have also generated wars. The 
doctrine of national sovereignty has doubtless supported and been 
supported by these devices,^® but sovereignty can be defined and 
perhaps maintained as a purely legal doctrine apart from these ex- 
treme military, economic, racial, and cultural accretions. 

In the legal sense, national sovereignty, by preserving the dualism 
of international and municipal law and the independence of systems 
of municipal law, even at the expense of logical harmony and with 
some danger of jusristic conflict, facilitates national legislative ex- 
perimentation, international competition, and progressive civiliza- 
tion. 

4 ^ See above, n. 4.3. 

47 Sewall Wright, '‘Evolution in Mendelian Populations,” Genetics, XVI (March, 
1931), 158. 

4® Above, nn. 40 and 42. 
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3. SOVEREIGNTY TINDER LAW 

The problem of reconciling the legal sovereignty of states with 
peace is the problem of preventing these logical disharmonies and 
conflicts, useful if kept within bounds, from degenerating into vio- 
lence and war. 

Those who have emphasized the war-producing characteristics of 
sovereignty have usually ignored international law and have as- 
sumed that sovereignty implies competence to make geographical 
boundaries insuperable barriers to trade and migration, thus render- 
ing it ^^desirable for any major sovereign country to expand until it 
reaches a high degree of self-sufl5ciency in peace and war.’^'^® Assum- 
ing that there are neither legal, moral, nor political limits to the ex- 
ercise of sovereignty, it is said : “Today, such expansion is (except for 
the scientific development of substitutes for various products) the 
only way for a country to make itself, in regard to its own necessities 
for life, independent of the will, the pleasure, the whim and the cur- 
rency of other countries.”®® 

If, however, sovereignty is confined to a legal conception, no such 
consequences are inevitable. If sovereignty means freedom under 
international law, the problem of reconciling sovereignty with peace 
is merely that of adequately developing and enforcing intemational 
law. That problem, however, is diflicult to solve because much of in- 
ternational law has been deduced from alleged attributes of sover- 
eignty. Political sovereignty has controlled international law not 
only in practice but also in theory, and, as a result, intemational 
law supports doctrines which are inconsistent with a legal system.®^ 

45 Brecht, op. cit., p. 72. 

Ibid. 

5^ The Permanent Court of Intemational Justice has opposed this tendency: “The 
court declines to see in the conclusion of any Treaty by which a State undertakes to per- 
form or refrain from performing a particular act, an abandonment of its sovereignty. No 
doubt any convention creating an obligation of this kind places a restriction upon the 
exercise of the sovereign rights of the State, in the sense that it requires them to be ex- 
ercised in a certain way. But the right of entering into intemational engagements is an 
attribute of State sovereignty” (Permanent Court of Intemational Justice, Fublications, 
Ser. A, No. r, p. 25; see also Ser. C, No. 3, pp. 43, 44, 66-73). ‘‘The work of the Court 
can to a large extent be conceived in terms of a restrictive interpretation of claims of 
State sovereignty” (H. Lauterpacht, The Development of International Law by the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice [London, 1934], p. 89). See also n. 13 above. 
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Sovereignty has been said to imply that the state is not bound by 
a judgment or a new rule without its express consent, that it is free 
to resort to war and to remain neutral during the hostilities of others, 
and that it is free to govern its territory and to pursue its foreign 
policies subject only to responsibility to make reparation to another 
state injured by its acts or omissions in violation of international 
obligations. If adjudication is based on consent of the parties and 
legislation on consent of all states, an effective judicial or legislative 
system cannot be developed in the community of nations. If the ac- 
quisition and destruction of rights by violence and the impartial 
treatment of the aggressor and the victim are permissible, an effec- 
tive executive system is impossible. If all government and policy- 
making are left to states, subject only to remedial responsibility, 
an effective administrative system is very difficult to devise. In 
short, these deductions from sovereignty prevent the development 
of the institutions essential to a system of positive law and condemn 
the members of the family of nations to remain in a state of nature. 

International law has not been so impotent as this theory sug- 
gests. In times of tranquillity international adjudication, legislation, 
execution, and administration have developed from treaty, custom, 
general principles of law, judicial precedent, and juristic analysis. 
The idea that sovereignty is something apart from law has, however, 
prevented a continuous development of such institutions. If it be- 
came generally accepted by the nations and the people of the world 
that sovereignty under law is a broader and more desirable freedom 
than sovereignty above the law, international law could develop into 
an effective system. The germ of such an acceptance by many na- 
tions was recorded in the League of Nations Covenant, the Pact of 
Paris, the “optional clause” of the Statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, and other instruments, but the germ was 
not permitted to grow. 

Modification of certain power structures, social symbols, and hu- 
man interests would doubtless facilitate such a change in the con- 
ception of sovereignty. The change would also be facilitated by a 
conscious effort of jurists and courts to relate the concrete rules of 

See Q. Wright, ‘‘International Law and World Order,” op, cit., pp. 126 H.; and pro- 
posals for facilitating certain limitations of sovereignty, “Commission To Study the 
Organization of Peace.” 
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international law to all of the objects of that law and thus to reduce 
the preservation of state sovereignty to its proper position among 
those objects. Such an effort would suggest a continuation of the 
tendency of the 1920^5 to eliminate the law’s toleration of war, of 
neutrality, of self-judgment, and of the liberum veto. To secure these 
changes, it seems necessary that certain human rights be incorporat- 
ed in international law, that the responsibilities of states be limited, 
that the responsibilities of governments be increased, and that an 
international status be accorded to certain entities other than states. 

a) Human rights . — It has been suggested that international law is 
confronted by a dilemma between two inconsistent aims — ^to pro- 
mote human weKare by protecting minimum human rights and to 
preserve the independence of distinctive nations by protecting state 
sovereignty. In reality there is no dilemma. The achievement of 
each aim is an essential contribution to the achievement of the other. 
Human welfare requires a variety of cultures, but divergent cultures 
cannot coexist in peace without a minimum recognition of human 
rights.^^ ■ 

While hitherto international law has not in theory recognized 
“rights of man” subject to its direct protection and has not often ac- 
corded a legal personality to individuals entitling them to direct ac- 
cess to international procedures, it has in fact defined and enforced 
many such rights. The practice of diplomatic protection of nationals 
abroad has often resulted in the arbitration of claims, the actual, if 
not the theoretical, beneficiaries of which are individuals.^'^ The 
states have had the dual interest of maintaining sovereignty within 

53 Lorimer, op. cit., I, 9 ff.; H. Bonfils, Manuel de droit international public (6th ed.; 
Paris, 1912), sec. 24, p. 10; Q. Wright, “Effect of the League of Nations Covenant,’^ 
American Political Science Review, XIII (November, 1919), 556 ff. In the early days of 
modern international law exaggerated applications of sovereignty were hampered by 
continuance of the ethical tradition of Christian Europe and by the inefficiency of ad- 
ministrative and propaganda methods. As nationalism superseded Christianity as the 
basis of ethics in Europe, as non-Christian nations entered the community of nations, 
and as political and military planning and administration increased in efficiency, sover- 
eignty became more absolute. Since the interdependence of peoples increased and war 
became more destructive absolute sovereignty became more dangerous to civilization. 
See Q. Wright, “International Law and the Totalitarian States,” op. cit.; World Citizens 
Assoication, The WorWs Destiny and the United States (Chicago, 1941), pp. 102 ff. 

54 E. M. Borchard, Diplomatic Protection of Citizens Abroad (New York, 1919), secs. 
13-15^ 133, 138-40; Clyde Eagleton, The Responsibility of States in International Law 
(New York, 1928), pp. 220 ff. 
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their territory and of protecting their nationals abroad. Among 
states, each of which has a considerable number of nationals abroad, 
reciprocity exists. Each is ready to qualify its territorial sovereignty 
by the duty to accord certain legal rights to resident aliens, provided 
the others do likewise. Furthermore, among states with a similarity 
of civilization and governmental organization there has been no great 
difficulty in defining the minimum legal rights which international 
law requires each state to accord to resident aliens. An international 
standard has been defined by extracting the common elements in the 
national standards.^^ The humanitarian spirit has even resulted in 
general treaties according international protection to classes of in- 
dividuals particularly liable to abuse by their own government, such 
as natives in colonial areas, members of racial, linguistic, and reli- 
gious minorities, and laborers.^^’ 

There have, however, been difficulties in achieving a universal 
recognition of human rights through this development of the recipro- 
cal interest of states in protecting their nationals. In the first place, 
rights have been recognized only for nationals of other states. Apart 
from treaties states have been free to do as they saw fit with their own 
nationals. Furthermore, countries like those of Latin America, which 
receive foreign capital and nationals but do not, to any great extent, 
send their own capital or nationals abroad, have lacked reciprocity of 
interest and have, therefore, tended to insist that the alien should be 
entitled only to the treatment accorded the national.^^ Finally, 
where cultural differences have been great, as between oriental and 
occidental countries and more recently between fascist, communist, 
and liberal countries, determination of the international standard has 
been difficult.''^® 

ss E. M. Borchard, “The ‘Minimum Standard’ of the Treatment of Aliens,” Proceed- 
ings of the American Society of International Law^ i939, PP- 51 F, C. Stowcll, Interna- 
tional Law (New York, 1931), pp. 176 ff. See also n. 53 above. 

Borchard, Diplomatic Protections of Citizens Abroad, sec. 9; Q. Wright, Mandates, 
pp. 190 ff., 461 ff.; Julius Stone, International Guaranties of Minority Rights (London, 
1932), pp. 3 ff.; Lewis Lorwin, Labor and Internationalism (New York, 1929), pp. 478 If. 
Extreme barbarity to nationals has sometimes led to “humanitarian intervention” even 
when no treaty has been involved. See E. C. Stowcll, Intervention in International Law 
(Washington, 1921), pp. 31 ff.j International Law, pp. 349 

57 Borchard, “The ‘Minimum Standard,’ ” op. cit., p. 52. 

^^Ibld., pp. ss, 71 ff.; F. S. Dunn, The Protection of Nationals (Baltimore, 1932), 
pp. 30 £f. See also n. 33 above. 
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International law influenced by these circumstances has tended to 
develop toward the recognition of universal human rights at times 
when world-civilization has tended toward uniformity, as in the rela- 
tively peaceful politics and laissez faire economy of the nineteenth 
century. On the other hand, it has tended toward a recognition of 
absolute territorial sovereignty and abandonment of international 
standards for the protection of human rights in times when new cul- 
tural ideas were developing rapidly in certain areas.^^ 

Unless all states respect a minimum of human rights, particularly 
those assuring the individual access to world-opinion and world- 
markets, governments will occasionally prostitute national opinion 
to illegal ambitions, and large-scale violations of law will follow. A 
world public opinion is the ultimate sanction of international law, 
and such an opinion cannot develop unless minimum human rights 
are respected everyw'here. 

b) Responsibility of states . — ^If states are bound by international 
law, they must be responsible in the sense of obligation to make suit- 
able reparation to those injured as a result of their violations of that 
law. Although many theories of responsibility^® have been developed 
by jurists and a mass of concrete rules have been developed by 
diplomatic practice and international adjudication,^^ it has remained 
difl&cult to explain how the state, whose powers flow only from law, 
can commit an act in violation of law. Would not an illegal act be 
ultra vires and consequently attributable not to the state but to the 
agent? The explanation lies in the fact that the state is a creature of 
two laws. From the point of view of international law, de facto its 
powers derive from its own municipal law but de jure they derive 
from international law. Acts authorized by municipal law may vio- 
late international law. They are not ultra vires by the state’s con- 
stitution though they are by international law. 

In practice, international law has recognized both criminal and 
civil responsibilities of state. States have been considered responsi- 
ble to the community of nations as a whole and liable to preventive 

59 Above, Vol. I, chap, xiv, sec. i. 

Eaglet on, The Responsibility of States in International Law, pp. 16 
Ibid., pp. 22 ff. See Draft Code on “Responsibility of States for Damage Done in 
Their Territory to the Person or Property of Foreigners,^’ American Journal of Inter- 
national Law (spec. suppL, 1929), pp. 140 ff. 
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and deterrent sanctions for aggressions in violation of general anti- 
war treaties.®^ The term “international crime,” however, has usually- 
referred not to acts involving the responsibility of states but to acts 
involving the responsibility of individuals which jeopardize the pro- 
cedures and instruments of international relations. Acts of piracy, 
attacks upon diplomatic officers, libels on foreign sovereigns, coun- 
terfeiting foreign currencies, and breaches of neutral obligation have 
been considered “offences against the law of nations.”^-’ This prac- 
tice has doubtless arisen because of realization that criminal sanctions 
are by their nature adapted to controlling the behavior of individuals 
rather than of states. 

On the other hand, the civil responsibility of states for injury to 
the nationals, territory, government, or prestige of other states has 
been enforced by diplomacy and arbitration in numerous cases. 

If international law took the position, as it has tended to do, that, 
while a state may commit a tort or a breach of contract, it cannot 
commit a crime, it would be abandoning a large sphere of interna- 
tional relations to lawlessness, unless it at the same time recognized 
that a government which in the name of the state resorts to violence 
in disregard of the state’s obligations to the community of nations as 
a whole is itself criminally responsible to that community. 

c) Responsibility of governments . — Recognition of the responsibil- 
ity of governments under international law would modify the tradi- 
tional doctrine that states alone are subjects of international law and 
might be criticized as tending to break down the solidarity and unity 
of the state and to open the way for civil disorder by dividing the 
government from its people. 

The doctrine of the legal unity of the state has doubtless been of 
value in assuring the autonomy of national cultures and the con- 
tinuance of diverse cultures in the world as well as in assuring peace 
and order within the state’s territory. If, however, agents, officials, 
or individuals within a state have taken action sufficiently injurious 
to the family of nations as a whole to be characterized as interna- 
tional crime or aggression, if the government of the state, far from 

Above, chap, xxiii, sec. 8. 

U.S. Constitution, Art. i, sec. 8, cL lo; Q. Wright, “The Outlawry of War,” Ameri- 
can Journal of International Law, XIX (1925), 78-83. 
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attempting to stop this disorder, is its main propagator, considera- 
tions of national unity might well be sacrificed to considerations of 
international order. 

In fact, this is exactly what has happened when a large share of 
the world has envisaged the behavior of the government of a state as 
an international crime. The Declaration of the Congress of Vienna on 
March 13, 1815, declared that “Napoleon Bonaparte has placed 
himself without the pale of civil and social relations and that as an 
enemy and a disturber of the tranquillity of the world he has ren- 
dered himself liable to public vengeance.’’ By Article 227 of the 
Treaty of Versailles “the Allied of the Associated Powers publicly ar- 
raign William II of Hohenzollern, formerly German Emperor, for 
his supreme offence against international morahty and the sanctity 
of treaties.”^^ President Wilson in his address to Congress of April 2, 
1917, declared the United States a friend of the German people and 
an enemy only of the German government.^^ In World War II the 
British and other governments declared that they were actmg only 
against the Nazi government.^^ 

From a practical point of view the first step in making sanctions 
effective is to divide the delinquent government from its people, and 
this would be facilitated by a legal theory which held that if a gov- 
ernment has resorted to violence, contrary to the international obli- 
gations of the state, it should be considered to have violated not only 
international law but also the state’s constitution, which, owing its 
authority to recognition by the family of nations, cannot be assumed 
to permit violations of the fundamental laws of that society. Such 
an act of the government should not therefore impose responsibility 
upon the state as such but should render the government itself liable 
not only to international sanctions but also to such constitutional 

Q. Wright, “Legal Liability of the Kaiser,” American Political Science Review, 
XIII, (February, 1919), 120 ff. 

^5 J. B. Scott (ed.), Official Statement of War Aims and Peace Proposals (Washington, 
1921), p. 89. 

66 “England was not fighting against the German people but against a tyrannous and 
foresworn regime which had betrayed the whole of Western civilization” (broadcast by 
Prime Minister Chamberlain, September 4, 1939, in Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, Bulletin of International News, September 9, 1939, p. 61). 
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sanctions as are provided in case of a betrayal of the state’s funda- 
mental laws. A government guilty of aggression should be guilty 
also of treason. With this theory, the sanctions against a delinquent 
government might be supported not only by public opinion in for- 
eign countries anxious to sustain international law but also by patri- 
otic opinion in the state which has been betrayed by the delinquent 
government. 

Such a theory would be parallel to the common practice of dealing 
with corporations whose acts have violated criminal law by pro- 
ceeding not against the corporation as such but against its ofidcers.^^ 
It also was the theory of the United States in dealing with violence 
supported by the governments of the southern states in the Civil 
War.^® While it has been held that the federal government has power 
to take measures against a state as such to enforce the state’s federal 
obligations,^^ in practice it has been considered inexpedient to use 

67 “To punish a body corporate, either criminally or by the enforcement of personal re- 
dress, is in reality to punish the beneficiaries on whose behalf its property is held, for the 
acts of the agents by whom it fulfils its functions.*’ Furthermore, ‘‘how can an illegal 
act be imputed to a corporation? If illegal, it cannot be within the limits of lawful au- 
thority; and if not within these limits it cannot be the act of the corporation” (J. W. 
Salmond, Jurispudence [London, 1902], p. 353). Salmond tries to explain the actual 
civil and criminal liability of corporations under the common law by a tlreory of vicari- 
ous responsibility of the beneficiaries and of legally imputed responsibility of the corpo- 
ration for acts of agents under color of authority or in wrongful exercise of authority 
{ibid., pp. 355-56)- See Q. Wright, “Fundamental Problems of International Organiza- 
tion,” International Conciliation, No. 369, April, 1941, pp. 482 fi. 

While the theory of the Civil War and reconstruction is controversial, President 
Lincoln acted on the assumption that federal forces were being used not against the 
states but against hostile combinations within the states (W. A. Dunning, Essays on the 
Civil War and Reconstruction [New York, 1931], pp. ii ff.). “The Constitution, in all its 

provisions, looks to an indestructible Union, composed of indestructible States 

Considered, therefore, as a transaction under the Constitution, the ordinance of seces- 
sion, adopted by the convention and ratified by a majority of the citizens of Texas, and 
all the acts of her legislature intended to give effect to that ordinance, were absolutely 
null. They were utterly without operation in law. The obligations of the State, as a 
member of the Union, and of every citizen of the State, as a citizen of the United States, 
remained perfect and unimpaired. It certainly follows that the State did not cease to be 
a State, nor her citizens to be citizens of the Union. If this were otherwise the State 
must have become foreign and her citizens foreigners. The war must have ceased to be 
a war for the suppression of rebellion and must have become a war for conquest and sub- 
jugation” (Chase, C.J., in Texas v. White, 7 Wall. 700 [1869]). 

<59 “As it is certain that governmental powers reserved to the States by the Constitu- 
tion — their sovereignty — ^were the efficient cause of the general rule by which they were 
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this power. When coercion has been resorted to, it has not been 
against states as such but against governments, individuals, or hos- 
tile combinations within the state. The expediency of such prac- 
tice was clearly recognized in the Federal Convention of 1787, and a 
provision for federal execution against a delinquent state included 
in an early draft was omitted in the final Constitution. 

d) Status under international law, — K realistic view of internation- 
al relations in the present age of close international contacts indi- 
cates a high degree of unreality in insisting upon the dogma that only 
states are subjects of international law. Eventual responsibility of 
the state under international law is not adequate to preserve respect 
for that law in the modern dynamic and interdependent world. Re- 
sponsibility must be established more immediately and more con- 
cretely if the supremacy of law is to supersede the balance of power. 

Certain text-writers have suggested that not only states but also 
governments, certain oflicials, individuals, public international un- 
ions, and perhaps certain private international associations should 
have a status in international law. A careful examination of judicial 
opinion and diplomatic practice discloses the fact that entities of all 


not subject to judicial power, that is, to be impleaded, it must follow that, when the Con- 
stitution gave original jurisdiction to this court to entertain at the instance of one State 
a suit against another, it must have been intended to modify the general rule, that is, to 
bring the States and their governmental authority within the exceptional judicial power 

which was created The duty to enforce the judgment by resort to appropriate 

remedies being certain, even although their exertion may operate upon the governmen- 
tal powers of the State, What are the appropriate remedies for such enforcement?” The 
court then referred to the power of Congress to legislate, to powers of the president un- 
der existing law, and to extraordinary remedies which the court might institute. Before 
such measures were instituted the defendant responded to the judgment (White, C.J., 
Virginia v. West Virginia, 246 U.S. 565, 595, 600, 605 [1918]). See J. B. Scott, Judicial 
Settlement of Controversies between States of the American Union (Oxford, 1919), pp. 519 ff. 

7 ® Such coercitive measures have been executed by action of federal courts and ad- 
ministrative officials within the states, by execution of judgments of the Supreme Court 
on appeal from state courts, or by presidential authorization of the use of the army or 
militia to enforce federal law within the states. 

Max Farrand (ed.), Records of the Federal Convention (New Haven, 1911), I, 54, 
406; II, d, 9; The Federalist, No. r5, pp. 16 and 21; International Conciliation, No. 369, 
April, 1941, p. 486. Such a provision existed in the German imperial constitution of 1871 
and in other federal constitutions. 
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these types have, on occasion, been accorded some international 
status. International law has tended to become world-law. 

International law cannot be effective unless supported by world 
public opinion, conscious of certain elementary standards of human 
right. Such standards cannot be realized in practice if the only inter- 
ests and responsibilities recognized by international law are the in- 
terests and responsibilities of states. The number of states is so few, 
and their characteristics so varied, that standards interpreted in 
terms of their interests and responsibilities are certain to be fluctuat- 
ing in time and place and to confuse power with justice. Universal 
standards can develop only if the interests and responsibilities of in- 
dividuals, of governments, of nations, of regional and world associa- 
tions, and of humanity as a whole which lie behind the jural fagade 
of the state are recognized as the real objects of law, international as 
well as municipal. Such recognition would imply that these entities 
should be competent to invoke appropriate international procedures 
to protect their rights and also that they should be directly responsi- 
ble for breach of their duties under international law.'^^ 

4. SOVEREIGNTY AND COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

Experimentation with a system of collective procedures applicable 
to the entire human race was not possible until the period of discov- 

John Westlake, Chapters on the Principles of International Laiv (Cambridge, 1894), 
pp. I il.; Clyde Eagleton, The Responsibility of States in International Law, pp. 220 II.; 
N. Politis, The New Aspects of International Law (Washington, 1928), p. 23; J. B. Scott, 
“Presidential Addresses,” Proceedings of the American Society of International Law, ipjo, 
pp. 15 ff.; ibid., igji, pp. 2 II. 

73 Q. Wright, “International Law and the World Order,” op. cit. An international 
court of claims, an international prize court, and an international criminal court dealing 
with individuals directly have been suggested (“Commission To Study the Organization 
of Peace,” International Conciliation, No. 369, April, 1941, p. 201). Such courts would 
necessarily be competent to ignore or nullify national laws contrary to the rights and 
duties of individuals under international law, but this would not destroy the legal sover- 
eignty of the state if the competence of the tribunal were precisely limited by interna- 
tional law. The state would continue to enjoy a large held of freedom to make and en- 
force municipal law and would be limited only by international law (sec above, n. 13). 
The American reservation to the international prize court convention (XII Hague Con- 
ventions, 1907) providing for an original action for damages against the state rather than 
for appeal from the national prize court may have been required for formal constitu- 
tional reasons, but the efiect on national sovereignty would be the same (Q. Wright, 
Control of American Foreign Relations [New York, 1922], pp. 117 ff.). 
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eries, accompanied by the development of printing and technologi- 
cal improvements in means of communication, had assured continu- 
ous contact among all important sections of that race.^^ Previously, 
all political organizations, even the largest, such as the empires of 
Persia, Rome, India, or China, had been compelled to cohere by the 
external pressure of barbarian enemies upon their frontiers. After 
the beginning of the sixteenth century the ideas of universal polity, 
universal justice, universal peace, and universal security were for the 
first time capable of realization. Since then these ideas have been kept 
alive in the schemes of world-organization, the system of interna- 
tional law, and the propaganda of pacifism.'^^ Not until the post- 
Napoleonic period was an organized system of security instituted. 
This system of holy and unholy alliances was ill conceived, practical- 
ly confined to Europe, and short lived, even there."^^ The League of 
Nations became more nearly universal, was more adequately or- 
ganized, and had already lived more than twice as long as did the 
Confederation of 1815 when it suffered the severe blows of totali- 
tarian aggression. The experience of the League, formulated in 
thousands of documents and rationalized in the discussions at the 
International Studies Conferences,^^ provides an analysis but not a 
solution of the problem. 

a) Security through sovereignty is the system by which the family 
of nations has in the main been governed since the Middle Ages. 
This system has broken down because of its incapacity to prevent 
recurrent war and of the increasingly intolerable character of war 
with the progress of inventions and industrial production. This sys- 
tem rested upon the corpus of customary international law permit- 
ting both war and neutrahty, applied by diplomacy and ai hoc arbi- 
tration, sanctioned by self-help and the balance of power. Interna- 
tional law could only be adjusted to changing conditions by the 

74 J. B. Scott, The Spanish Origins of International Law (Washington, 1934), Vol. I, 
chap, ij above, Vol. I, chap. viii. 

75 p. B. Potter, Introdmtion to the Study of International Organization (4th ed., 1935), 
chap, i; A. C. F. Beales, The History of Peace (New York, 1931), pp. 27 flf. 

W. Alison Phillips, The Confederation of Europe (2d ed.; London, 1920). 

77 International Studies Conference, Collective Security (Paris: International Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Cooperation, 1936); Peaceful Change (Paris, 1938). 
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gradual processes of custom, juristic commentary, and treaty-mak- 
ing, but it always lagged behind the demands of dynamic states who 
sought to extend their rights beyond what the law granted them at 
the moment. For this purpose they used negotiation and equitable 
arbitration if possible. Otherwise, threats and the accomplished fact 
were resorted to with the expectation that most states would remain 
neutral and the fruits of aggression would be legitimatized by sub- 
sequent recognition. This was a system of limited security for the 
militarily strong and unlimited insecurity for the militarily weak. 
Law governed the unimportant transactions, force the important. 
The system prevented a world-state, preserved the independence of 
some, won independence for others, and destroyed the independence 
of many. Sovereignty was loudly proclaimed and exemplified in ac- 
tion but was always in jeopardy.*^® 

b) Collective security through the League of Nations proposed to 
increase the definiteness of international law by codification in gen- 
eral treaties and by the accumulation of precedents handed down by 
the World Court. It proposed to perfect the application of law by 
compulsory adjudication before that tribunal and to substitute for 
the sanction of self-help the prevention or stopping of violence by col- 
lective action. The League system did not contemplate collective en- 
forcement of all judgments or treaties. Sanctions were provided un- 
der Article i6 only to prevent or to stop illegal hostilities. The 
League was intended to preserve peace rather than to preserve the 
status quo. Furthermore, only economic sanctions were obligatory, 
though it was recognized that such sanctions were incompatible with 
impartial neutrality and might lead to or necessitate military action. 
Military action by members of the League against a state which had 
illegally resorted to war, though not obligatory, was permissible. 

Accompanying these collective devices for defining law and rights 
and preserving them against violence, no less important arrange- 
ments for change were provided. Many conferences were held for 
improving international law through the conclusion of general trea- 
ties of legislative effect. Furthermore, procedures for general con- 
sultation and conciliation by the League under Article 15 and for 

F. L, Schuman, International Politics (New York, 1933), chaps, ii and hi; above, 
Vol. I, chap. X. 
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the exercise of equity jurisdiction by the Court facilitated the modi- 
fication of rights in hard cases. The procedures under Article 1 1 for 
emergency action to prevent war sometimes resulted in recommenda- 
tions, such as that by the Lytton commission indorsed by the Assem- 
bly, that certain rights be changed. Article 19 contemplated consul- 
tation in the general interest, to advise revision of treaties and con- 
sideration of dangerous conditions. These procedures had some 
analogy to the procedures of police and eminent domain in systems 
of municipal law, but the authority of the world-community as a 
whole to subordinate rights of particular states to important general 
interests was not fully established, and the procedures proved inade- 
quate. 

None of these collective procedures impaired sovereignty in the 
legal sense. None of them proposed to subject any state to the mu- 
nicipal law of another, or to modify the international law binding 
a state, except by the established international procedures. The 
sources of international law and municipal law were kept distinct. 
Sanctions were applied only for breaches of the peace to protect the 
weaker from being subjected to the municipal law of the conqueror. 
Article 15, paragraph 8, of the Covenant expressly excluded League 
action on domestic questions. Collective interventions or consulta- 
tions under Articles ii and 19 come nearest to depriving states of 
rights against their will, but in each case the competence of the col- 
lective bodies was limited to recommendation or advice. These arti- 
cles, however, enshrined the principle stated by President Wilson in 
his draft from which Article 19 emerged: ^‘The peace of the world is 
superior in importance to every question of political jurisdiction or 
boundary.”^^ That principle, almost universally recognized in the 
Pact of Paris,^" even if implemented by the principle that human 

79 Alfred Zimmeni and E. D. Dickinson, in Q. Wright (ed.), Neutrality and Collective 
Security (Chicago, 1936); Eduard Beneg, International Security (Chicago, 1939); Q- 
Wright and W. H. C. Laves, in Laves (ed.). The Foundations of a More Stable World 
Order (Chicago, 1941) : Q, Wright, ''Article 19 of the League of Nations Covenant,” 
Proceedings of the American Society of International Law, igj 6 , pp. 55 ff. 

80 Hunter Miller, The Drafting of the Covenant (New York, 1928), II, 12. 

Q. Wright, "The Meaning of the Pact of Paris,” American Journal of International 
Law, XXVII (January, 1933)^ 39 S. 
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justice is superior to such political questions/^ is not inimical to 
sovereignty, functioning as the custodian of the distinction between 
international law and municipal law, but it is inimical to sovereignty 
functioning as the right to war. 

c) Military and legal sovereignty . — The right to make war, creating 
discipline within and fear of the enemy without, has been the most 
important sociological context in which the legal conception of sov- 
ereignty has developed, although within the past century the his- 
torical-psychological phenomenon of nationality has been of almost 
equal importance. Thus, in so far as international law, supported by 
collective institutions holding governments responsible for aggres- 
sions and protecting human rights within the states, prevents war, it 
will modify the political content of sovereignty, if not its legal form. 

Legal sovereignty does not prevent peace through law; military 
sovereignty does. Can legal sovereignty exist without military sov- 
ereignty? The question resembles that long ago answered, '^Can in- 
dividual liberty exist without side arms?” 

Whether the claim of nonsovereign nationalities to organize sov- 
ereignty would be more or less difficult of execution under collective 
security is not clear. Nationalities have sometimes won independ- 
ence by war. At the same time, self-determination was at the root 
of the League of Nations. The League sought to protect minorities 
and mandated areas and ushered one of the latter, Iraq, into full 
sovereignty.^^ Cyrano's sword may have been part of his personal- 
ity, but it was not the whole of it. It cannot be denied that great 
personalities have developed in states which forbade duehing and en- 
forced this prohibition. Is the case of nationalities different? 

With appreciation of national cultural differences, with pride but 
not prejudice in national characteristics, with adequate systems of 
civic education, and with legal systems independent except for the 
guaranties of human right and of government responsibility under 
international law, both legal sovereignty and cultural nationality 

Above, sec. 3. 

Q. Wright, “Proposed Termination of the Iraq Mandate,” American Journal of 
International Law, XXV (July, 1931), 436 ff.; W. H. Ritsher, Criteria of Capacity for 
Independence (Jerusalem, 1934). 
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might function as characteristics of the state in a world which, while 
not claiming a monopoly of war, was organized to maintain a legal 
equilibrium between national independence and human justice. 

It may be that sovereignty will shift its locus in the future as it has 
in the past. Perhaps it will pass from the nation to the world-com- 
munity. Perhaps it wiU pass to regions or continents including sev- 
eral nations. Perhaps it will pass to units smaller than the nation. A 
world-community of a couple of hundred small and more nearly 
equal sovereign nations might be more stable than a world of seven- 
ty-odd states, some of which are nations, some empires, some cities, 
varying in size from the United States to Monaco. Sovereignty will 
probably be redefined in the future as it has in the past. Perhaps it 
will serve new functions and cease to serve old functions. It is possi- 
ble that it will cease to be useful altogether and disappear. It seems 
clear that the method by which states have sought security each 
through its own sovereignty, under present conditions of economic 
interdependence and military technique, endangers the sovereignty 
of many and is hostile to the security of all. With such procedures 
international law cannot survive. 

d) Sovereignty and opinion . — ^This analysis has been confined to 
the juridical plane but with full realization that law is but one of the 
vocabularies which influence social stability and change. Propa- 
ganda is another vocabulary in which sovereignty also figures. In 
that vocabulary words symbolize neither things nor concepts but 
emotional complexes and accepted myths.®'* To associate words with 
the latter sort of fiction is the art of the orator and the politician, not 
of the jurist and the logician. In the short run those arts are likely to 
prevail. Sovereignty wiU function according to associations fixed by 
the spellbinders. People and parties will be for or against sovereignty 
according to the persuasiveness of orators and advertisers. On such 
large questions analysis is difi&cult, and the rank and file will neces- 
sarily be guided by influence rather than by interest, by politics 
rather than by logic. Sovereignty or some other symbol may become 

*4 C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Meaning op Meaning (3d ed., 1930), pp. 223 
£E.; Jeremy Bentham, Works (Edinburgh, 1838-43), VIII, 301-2; Ogden, op. cit., p. bxi. 
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the accepted myth upon which policy will, for considerable periods, 
be tacitly basedJ^ 

But amid the welter of opposing propagandas and the resulting 
oscillations of opinion and action, long-time trends may be guided by 
careful consideration of the things men want persistently, of the con- 
cepts which can give order to these things, and of the symbols by 
which these concepts can be realized.®^ The expectation that the 
words which symbolize conceptions will in the long run prevail over 
those which only stimulate emotions is supported by the essentially 
analytic character of language. Man differs from other animals by 
relying on language from which has grown culture and civilization. 
This, as Bergson reluctantly pointed out, tends to make man and 
his philosophies intelligent rather than intuitive.^^ The word “sov- 
ereignty” is capable of causing war — civil and international — but if 
used intelligently it might establish conceptions of value to jurists 
and administrators in the task of maximizing human satisfactions. 

ssH. D. Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity (New York, 1935), pp. 
237 ff- 

Ogden, op. cit., p. Ixii: ‘‘Words, Thoughts and Things.” 

87 Henri Bergson (Creative Evolution [New York, 1911]) notes the tendency of con- 
sciousness based on intellect to diverge from consciousness based on intuition (p. 267) 
and the tendency of the analytic character of language (p. 160) to accentuate the tend- 
ency of intelligence (p. 153) and to develop analytic philosophies (p. 329). Yet he hoped 
to develop a philosophy which would synthesize intelligence and intuition (pp. xiii- 
xv). 



CHAPTER XXV 

INTERNATIONAL PROCEDURES AND WAR 


I NTERNATIONAL law has attempted to rationalize the position 
of international violence by implicit if not explicit reference to 
various distinct bodies of standards — the code of the duel, 
medieval ethical doctrines, systems of private law, and the customs 
and practices of modern states/ It has usually been possible to 
justify any war by application of one or the other of these bodies of 
material. It is not, therefore, surprising that the legal position of 
war has remained uncertain and that the contributions which in- 
ternational law has made to the elimination of war have been mea- 
ger. During the nineteenth century, while British sea power and 
commercial policy maintained comparative tranquiQity, doctrines 
of sovereignty, of nationality, of neutrality, of pseudo-biology, and 
of pseudo-sociology were developing which lowered even the feeble 
barriers which earlier concepts of international law had placed in 
the path of war/ 

In the period following World War I, however, conventions and 
practices did much to eliminate confusion by branding hostilities 
not in defense or under authority of international sanctions as illegal 
and requiring that international disputes, including those concerning 
pleas of defensive necessity, be settled by peaceful procedures.^ It 
has, however, been suggested that these principles can never be 
realized by international law because they conflict with the concept 

^ Above, chap, xxiii. 

=* Luigi Sturzo, The World Community and the Right of War (New York, 1930). The 
relative peacefulness of the nineteenth century was due to British sea power rather than 
to international law (Q. Wright, “The Present Status of Neutrality,” American Journal 
of International Law, XXXIV [July, 1940], 400, 410 ff.), which treated war as a fact, the 
origin of which it could not judge (Q. Wright, “Changes in the Conception of War,” ibid., 
XVIII [October, 1924], 757). 

3 Q. Wright, “The Meaning of the Pact of Paris,” American Journal of International 
Law, XXVII Qanuary, 1933), 39 ff-; “The Concept of Aggression in International 
Law,” ibid., XXIX (July, 1935), 373 ff.; above, chap. XXIII, sec. 8. 
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of sovereignty basic in that law/ This argument appears to rest 
upon a misconception. International law has never conceived of 
sovereignty as a prerogative, freeing the state from the control of 
that law itself. It has regarded sovereignty as freedom to make and 
enforce municipal law, but only within a sphere which international 
law itself defines — a sphere which narrows with the growth of that 
law. Legal sovereignty is not, therefore, incompatible with the elimi- 
nation of international violence Nevertheless, the rule of recent 
international law proscribing war has not been observed by several 
important states. Substantive international law does not today fa- 
vor war, but procedural international law has not developed suffi^ 
ciently to make the substantive law effective. 

The reasons for this ineffectiveness will be examined by consider- 
ing the relation of rights to remedies in municipal and international 
law, the relation of legal competence to political power, and the ob- 
stacles which certain doctrines of international law present to the 
development of effective international procedures. 

I. RIGHTS AND REMEDIES 

Procedural international law has not developed as rapidly as has 
substantive international law. It has consisted mainly in the de- 
scription of practice with little influence from ethical and juridical 
theory. Substantive international law, on the other hand, while not 
unaffected by practice,^ has been greatly influenced by the theory of 
natural law and analogies drawn from developed systems of munici- 
pal law.'^ The consequence has been that in international law rights 

< This conclusion has been drawn from the totalitarian conception of sovereignty 
that the state is an absolute value (see C. E. Merriam, The New Democracy and the New 
Despotism [New York, 1939I, p. 220); from the isolationist conception that the state has 
no responsibility for the maintenance of international law (see R. L. Buell, Isolated 
America [New York, 1940], pp. 66 ff.); from the diplomatic conception that the state can 
be bound only by a law of co-ordination, not by a law of subordination (see below, n. 
42) ; and from the economic conception that the state’s territorial monopoly compels a 
universal struggle for existence among states (see Arnold Brecht, “Sovereignty,” in 
Hans Speier and Alfred Kahler, War in Our Time [New York, 1939I). See also Q. 
Wright, Mandates under the League of Nations (Chicago, 1930), pp. 267 F, 

5 Above, chap, xxiv, sec. 3. 

^ Julius Goebel, Equality of States (New York, 1923); C. Van Vollenhoven, The Law 
of Peace (London, 1936). 

7 E. D. Dickinson, The Equality of States in International Law (Cambridge, Mass., 
1920); H. Lauterpacht, Private Law Sources and Analogies of International Law (Lon- 
don, 1927). 
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have often been recognized and defined long before there have been 
adequate legal remedies to support them.^ 

In systems of municipal law the right and the remedy have usu- 
ally grown up together. Modern states originated in most cases by 
the conquest and unification of tribal or feudal principalities, estab- 
lishing an executive with physical power to declare and enforce law,^ 
This power was, it is true, usually far from complete in its early 
stages. The king was obliged to accept many local, feudal, and ec- 
clesiastical rights and jurisdictions, but his domestic objectives were 
clear and persistent — to establish order and justice throughout his 
realm 

These domestic objectives were usually subordinate to foreign 
policy, and the military, financial, and commercial requirements of 
the latter frequently distorted a normal development of domestic 
policy and institutions. England, shielded by insular position from 
the more rigorous necessities of defense, best illustrates the normal 
development of procedures to maintain domestic order and justice. 
The relative completeness of the Norman Conquest permitted the 
theory that all power proceeded from the king to be in considerable 
measure realized, but the exercise of this power required division of 
labor. The king’s council, which originally advised on all questions, 
gradually developed agencies to deal with particular subjects — at 
first the central courts to administer the king’s justice in an expand- 
ing range of cases, and then the parliament to grant money, to re- 
form abuses in the common law, and to make new law to meet new 


® This has sometimes been trae in the evolution of systems of municipal law as 
witness certain of the substantive rights announced in the American Declaration of 
Independence (1776) and in the French Declaration of the Eights of Man and Citizen 

(1791)- 

9 Above, VoL I, chap, x, sec. i. While doubtless law cannot emerge until courts are 
functioning (Hans Kelsen, discussion in H. Bonnet [ed.], The WorWs Destiny and the 
United States: A Conference of Experts in International Relations [Chicago: World Citi- 
zens Association, 1941], pp. 44, 112, 119, 162), courts have seldom been able to function 
until there is an effective executive power Q. W. Salmond, Jurisprudence [London, 
1902], pp. 13 ff., 67 ff.). In England the common law did not begin to develop until the 
king’s courts were established, and these were not established until the Norman Con- 
quest had created a central executive authority (D. J. Medley, English Constitutional 
History [Oxford, 1898], pp. 91 and 345). 

“ Above, Vol. I, chap, vii, sec. ^c. 
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conditions/^ The council itself continued to advise on the important 
questions of war, finance, foreign policy, commerce, and colonies, 
but gradually it established specialized administrative agencies, first 
in these fields and, in the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
in home affairs, public works, education, local government, agricul- 
ture, and health/"* While this was happening, the privy council, the 
residuum of the old king’s council, came to perform its advisory func- 
tions through a committee known as the cabinet, which brought to- 
gether the chiefs of the great administrative departments and acted 
both as the executive committee of parliament and as the king’s 
representative in parliament/^ 

From this history grew the familiar divisions of government func- 
tions into the executive, to assure domestic order and external de- 
fense; the judicial, to administer justice; the legislative, to formulate 
the national will and to provide the necessary money and organiza- 
tions to carry it out; and the administrative, to administer legisla- 
tive programs. Executive and administrative powers have in all 
modern governments been closely associated, since both have been 
exercised under authority of the chief executive, but the first, dealing 
with functions of government regarded as a first necessity, have usu- 
ally been considered inherent or prerogative powers of the chief 
executive, while the administrative powers, dealing with more con- 
troversial aspects of public welfare, have been subject to legislative 
control.^^ 

So far as domestic affairs are concerned, the executive and the 
judicial departments have tended to maintain the status quo, order, 
and justice as they have been conceived in the past, while the legisla- 

“ George Burton Adams, The Origin of the English Constitution (New Haven, 1912), 
pp. 343 S.; Medley, op. cU.^ pp, 91 ff; Sir Frederick Pollock and F. W. Maitland, The 
History of English Law before the Time of Edward I (Cambridge, 1899), pp. 108 ff., 
153®., 190 ff. 

” Medley, op. cit., pp. 112 ff.; Q. Wright, Control of American Foreign Relations (New 
York, 1922), pp. 143-44* 

*3 Medley, op. cit., pp. 104 ff.; Walter Bagehot, The English Constitution (New York, 
1893), pp. 78 ff. 

John Locke, Two Treatises of Government (1689), Vol. 11 , secs. i44”48; Montes- 
quieu, U Esprit des lots (i 748), Book XI, chap, vi; Q. Wright, Control of American Foreign 
Relations, pp. 141-42. 
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ture and the administration have tended to be agencies of change, 
formulating and applying new concepts of order and justice. The 
courts and the executive have been the static, the legislature and the 
administration the dynamic, departments of government/^ 

Distribution of these functions among departments, each with lim- 
ited and separate legal powers, tends to preserve the rule of law, 
because each department may be checked from legal usurpation by 
the others. But during the course of modern history, in spite of con- 
stitutional limitations, dictatorships have frequently been estab- 
lished, particularly on the continent of Europe, by dynamic execu- 
tives who were able to usurp legislative, administrative, and even 
judicial powers. Such dictatorships have sometimes lasted for con- 
siderable periods and have degenerated into despotisms, abrogating 
traditional concepts of social order and subordinating domestic to 
foreign and military policy. Such a development has invariably 
tended toward the guidance of procedure by the idea of ejficiency 
rather than of justice and the establishment of a government of men 
in substitution for a government of law."^ 

The progress of division of functions, however, as it proceeded in 
England tended toward the subjection of all phases of internal gov- 
ernment to law. Government agencies tended to become simply em- 
bodiments of legal procedure which functioned not in response to 
the personal impulses or ideas of policy entertained by the ruler of 
the day but in response to rules established either by the unwritten 
common law or by written statutes and orders elaborated after con- 
sultation with responsible advisers in Parliament or council.'^ 

The common law grew from treating the decisions in cases brought 
before the king’s courts as judicial precedents. These cases could 

Static order has been associated with individual justice and common law; dynamic 
order with social justice and public administration (see below, chap, xxxii, sec. 3). In 
international affairs the executive has frequently assumed a dynamic role and in domes- 
tic affairs the chief executive as head of the administration and a participant in the 
legislative process has often done so. 

Figgis points out that Machiavelli was dominated by the idea of efficiency in the 
pursuit of state power (J. N. Figgis, From Gerson to Groiius [Cambridge, 1916], 
pp. 94 ff.). See above, chap, xxii, sec. 4a. 

^7 A. V. Dicey, Introduction to the Law of the Constitution (London, 1915), chap, iv: 
“The Rule of Law”; above, chap, xxii, n. 55. 
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only be heard on the basis of writs implying specific remedies. Such 
precedents could hardly establish rights beyond the capacity of the 
court and the executive to enforce. Every precedent linked a definite 
procedure of enforcement with the rule of substantive law. The 
written law, differing from the common law, was in theory the king’s 
command. The king, however, could only act with advice of the 
council if the proposal was within the executive prerogative, or with 
the advice of the Parliament if it modified the common law. In 
either case the judicial or administrative procedure for giving effect 
to the law could be expected to accompany its enactment, because 
the law was usually urged by the ministers responsible for enforce- 
ment. The processes both of law enforcement and of law change, 
therefore, assured a continuous linkage of substantive law and pro- 
cedure. Rules to protect individual interests linked right with rem- 
edy. Rules to promote the public welfare linked formulations of 
policy with administrative powers/® 

In the development of modern international law there has been 
no such linkage. That law grew historically from (a) the practices of 
armies and navies in peacetime ceremonial and discipline and in the 
waging of war; (b) the practices and codes of consular courts and 
agencies in protecting maritime commerce in time of peace and war; 
(c) the practice of foreign offices and diplomatic services in attempt- 
ing to justify acts of policy and in negotiating agreements; (d) the 
theories and arguments of theologians, philosophers, and jurists ex- 
pounding ethical systems and rationalizing international practices; 
(e) the precedents of national tribunals and the enactments of na- 
tional legislatures in dealing with foreign agencies and interests; (/) 
the practices of international conferences in passing resolutions and 
drafting general treaties; (g) the precedents of conciliatory and arbi- 
tral tribunals in recommending settlements and adjudicating dis- 
putes; and (h) the practices of international organizations in formu- 
lating and carrying out international policies.^^ 

^‘It is the King’s business to provide a remedy for every wrong” (F. W. Maitland 
and T. C. Montague, A Sketch oj English Legal History [New York, 1915], p. 82; see 
also ibid., pp. 99 and 16 r). 

Above, VoL I, chap, xiii, sec. 2a. The historical sources of modern international 
law are to be distinguished from the juristic sources (convention, custom, legal princi- 
ples, and juristic analysis) (see above, chap, xxiii, n. 20). Evidence of custom may be 
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d) The practices of armies and names have developed from con- 
siderations of internal discipline and military efficiency rather than 
from respect for international standards. Rules relating to discipline 
and efficiency can be effectively enforced by courts-martial, but for 
enforcing international standards only such procedures are available 
as formal protest, neutral interposition, reprisals, or diplomatic 
claims after the war, the influence of which is doubtful or delayed. 
National courts-martial may punish soldiers who violate interna- 
tional standards, and national military commissions may punish per- 
sons in occupied areas or members of the enemy’s armed forces whom 
they catch. But these procedures are primarily designed to promote 
discipline in the army and to govern occupied areas. They have not 
proved effective sanctions for the international law of war.'*^^ 

6) Consular courts in the late Middle Ages often had a genuinely 
international character, and the codes which emerged from and 
guided their practices, such as the Consolato del Mare, constituted 
rules of mercantile international law closely related to their rem- 
edies.^" The rise of sovereign states in the Renaissance, however, 
checked this development. Except in the Orient, consuls lost most 
of their judicial functions and became agents of national commercial 
policy Extraterritorialty in the Orient rendered consuls in those 
areas agencies of imperialism rather than of international law.'*^ 
Maritime law, while it retained much of its international character, 
came to be enforced by purely national courts of admiralty, influ- 
enced, it is true, by the possibihty of diplomatic protest in the back- 


found in most of th.e liistorical sources. Evidence of convention or agreement is pro- 
vided by (/) and (A), but the rules originating in other historical sources have often been 
embodied in conventions. Legal principles and juristic analyses are to be foxrnd in (c), 
(d), (e), and {g). 

United States War Department, Rides of Land Warfare (Washington, 1914), chap. 
X, secs. 363-87. 

Vollenhoven, op. cit. 

Harvard Research in International Law, “Draft Code on the Legal Position and 
Functions of Consuls,” American Journal of International Law, XXVI (suppl.; July, 
1932), 202. 

=*3 Q. Wright, Legal Problems in the Far Eastern Conflict (New York, 1941), pp. 16 ff., 
109 ff,, 124. 
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ground. International maritime rights and international remedies 
ceased to be closely related. 

c) The practices of foreign offices and diplomatic services were de- 
voted primarily to the advancement of national policies, especially 
the maintenance of the balance of power. Legal arguments were pre- 
sented to defend national interests and acts, but the procedure was 
one of advocacy rather than of international adjudication. Proce- 
dures of mediation, conciliation, and arbitration, of conference and 
consultation, and of international administration, all of which grew 
out of diplomacy, were of a more international character.*^ After 
the system of permanent missions had been established, assuring 
reciprocity and facilitating collective demarche by the diplomatic 
corps at a particular capital, diplomacy provided a quasi-interna- 
tional procedure for enforcing certain rules of substantive law, espe- 
cially those defining the rights and privileges of diplomatic officers 
themselves.®^ These rules were more closely related to their remedy 
than were most rules of international law. 

d) Text-writers ) while often in close contact with governments, 
could not directly enforce the precepts which they recommended. 
They appealed to the consciences of princes and peoples, but their 
rules had no other sanction in so far as they went beyond a mere 
classification of customs and treaty provisions. Whether a text- 
writer’s background was juristic, philosophical, theological, or diplo- 
matic (and often it was all four), he tended to emphasize the con- 
sistency and logical coherence of the rules of international law with 
only secondary regard to the procedures whereby these rules could 
be regularly applied and enforced.®’ 

“'t The Scotia, 14 Wallace Supreme Court Reports 170 (1871). 

L. Oppenheim, International Law (6th ed. [Lauterpacht], 1940), Vol. II, secs. 3 
Sir Ernest Satow, A Guide to Diplomatic Practice (London, 1917), Vol. 11 , sees. 439, 619, 
631, 64X. 

Q. Wright, Control of American Foreign Relations ^ pp. 317 II.; Satow, op. cit., Vol. I, 
sec. 369 ff. 

37 According to the United States Supreme Court, the works of jurists “are resorted 
to by judicial tribunals, not for the speculation of their authors concerning what the 
law ought to be, but for trustworthy evidence of what the law really is” (The Paquete 
Habana, 175 United States Reports 99 [1900]). The British Court of King’s Bench 
emphasized that “the mere opinions of jurists, however eminent or learned,” do not 
make law, though their works help to ^ ^create the opinion by which the range of the 
consensus of civilized nations is enlarged” (West Rand Central Gold Mining Co, v. The 
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e) National tribunals^ other than military tribunals, have had to 
deal with international problems in exercising admiralty jurisdic- 
tion, especially over prizes of war; in adjudicating controversies in- 
volving resident diplomatic, consular, and other foreign agents; in 
dealing with controversies involving the sovereignty of territory; in 
dealing with controversies involving aliens; in interpreting and ap- 
plying treaties; in applying national legislation designed to enforce 
international obligations or to regulate foreign policy; and in dealing 
with controversies involving rights arising from or affected by for- 
eign law. 

A very large amount of case law has arisen under these heads, 
but while these precedents clearly indicate the procedures for en- 
forcing the rules recognized, the rules have been in the main rules of 
municipal rather than of international law. Prize courts have, it is 
true, declared themselves courts of the law of nations, and common- 
law courts have from time to time espoused the doctrine of incor- 
poration, which holds that international law is to be applied by na- 
tional courts in appropriate cases, especially those concerning diplo- 
matic officers."*^ This doctrine, however, has almost invariably been 
subject to the exception that national legislation must be observed, 
even if contrary to international law or treaty, and that the courts 
will follow the political departments of the government on political 
questions, such as the recognition of states, governments, bellig- 
erency, and territorial changes, the limits of national domain, and 
the validity of treaties. Consequently, the theory that national 
judicial procedure should enforce international law within the na- 

King [1905], 2 King’s Bench 401). The Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice considers “the teaching of the most highly qualified publicists of the various na- 
tions as subsidiary means for the determination of rules of law” (Art. 38). See H. W. 
Briggs, The Law of Nations (New York, 1938), pp. 26, 33, 35. 

The Maria, i Christopher Robinson 340 (1799)* 

E. D. Dickinson, “Changing Concepts and the Doctrine of Incorporation,” Ameri- 
can Journal of International Law, XXVI (April, 1932), 239; H. Lauterpacht, “Is Inter- 
national Law a Part of the Law of England?” Proceedings of the Grotius Society, iqsq; 
Q. Wright, The Enforcement of International Law through Munici-pal Law in the U nited 
States (Urbana, 111 ., 1916), pp. 13 ff., 223 ff.; C. M. Picciotto, The Relation of Interna- 
tional Law to the Law of England and of the United States of America (New York, 1915) ; 
Ruth D. Masters, International Law in National Courts (New York, 1932). 

3 ° Q. Wright, Control of American Foreign Relations, pp. 171-75. 
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tional domain is subject in practice to important qualifiLcations.^"^ 
National courts apply primarily national law, and their opinions on 
international questions, while less influenced by ephemeral policies 
than those of the executive, can at best be regarded only as national 
interpretations of international law. Upon the important questions 
of international law, involving issues of peace and war, national 
courts cannot transcend the national policy as declared by the execu- 
tive or the legislature. 

/) International conferences have evolved rules for their own pro- 
cedure which they themselves have power to enforce. The codifica- 
tion of substantive international law, which has occasionally been 
undertaken by such conferences, even if formally binding upon 
states because of subsequent ratification, has frequently lacked ef- 
fective procedures of enforcement. Enforcement has usually been 
dependent upon action by national legislative and administrative 
authorities or upon presentation of diplomatic claims for reparation, 
perhaps supported by the threat of reprisal or denunciation of the 
treaty. General treaties have sometimes provided for their own in- 
terpretation and application by arbitration and for their own en- 
forcement by guaranties whose execution has sometimes been in- 
trusted to international organization.^^ 

Efforts have been made to render the resolutions of international 
conferences or consultations immediately executable by constituting 
the national delegations of political or administrative officials, each 
with power to deal with the subject in his own territory. This prac- 
tice proved effective among the Allies during World War but 
its development in normal times through the League of Nations 
proved more difficult. The practice, however, which prevailed dur- 
ing the Locarno period, whereby responsible ministers of state at- 
tended meetings of the League of Nations Council, did tend to ren- 

“The legislative and executive authorities must take care that these ojQ&cials 
[courts and administrative bodies] are given an authority sufficient for the adequate 
municipal enforcement of international law” (E. C. Stowell, International Law [New 
York, 1931], p. 60; above, n. 29). 

3 “ Q. Wright, “Collective Rights and Duties for the Enforcement of Treaty Obliga- 
tions,” Proceedings of the American Society of International Law, 1^32, pp. loi fl. 

33 J. Arthur Salter, Allied Shipping Control (London, 1921), pp. 243 ff.; The United 
States of Europe (New York, 1933), chap. i. 
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der decisions immediately executable in the territories controlled 
by the ministers who had agreed.^^ 

g) The practice of mediation by third parties in a dispute has some- 
times led to intervention by a powerful state, dictating the settle- 
ment in its own interests with little regard to law. Such interven- 
tion has, however, sometimes been collective, as by the Concert of 
Europe, and it has even been institutionalized as in the procedure 
under Article ii of the League of Nations Covenant, thus acquiring 
the character of a legal procedure.^^ Mediation has also led to the 
practices of inquiry, conciliation, and arbitration whereby the medi- 
ator, with consent of the parties, defines facts, recommends a settle- 
ment, or makes an award. These procedures have tended to be in- 
stitutionalized by converting the state or royal mediator into a 
technical or juridical body, constituted by and acting according to 
accepted principles. 

When the ad hoc arbitral tribunal selected by the parties to the 
dispute has been developed into a permanent court with established 
personnel as in the Permanent Court of International Justice, and 
when that court has been given a compulsory jurisdiction, as imder 
the optional clause, a procedure is at hand in which the development 
of the substantive law and the procedure for its application appear 
to be adequately linked. There is, however, a weakness. The obliga- 
tion of states to submit to the jurisdiction and to observe the award 
is sanctioned only by good faith. The king’s courts in England had 
behind them the sword of the Norman conquerors. If the sanctions 
of the League of Nations had been equally effective, the analogy of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice to the king’s courts 
in Angevin England would have been complete. In fact, the pro- 
cedure of the World Court rests upon legal powers, not physical 
powers, and those legal powers rest upon the rule of substantive in- 
ternational law requiring the observance of treaties. Thus, while 
substantive law and international procedure are linked, the proce- 

34 Alfred Zimmern, The League of Nations and the Rule of Law, igiS-igs^ (London, 
1936), pp. 351 ff.; T. P. Conwell-Evans, The League of Council in Action (Oxford, 1929), 
pp. 252 ff. 

35 Malbone W. Graham, “The Effect of the League of Nations Covenant on the The- 
ory and Practice of Neutrality,” California Law Review, XV (July, 1927), 363 ff. ; below, 
n. 61. 
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dure is unable greatly to strengthen the substantive law which con- 
stitutes its only sanction.^^ 

K) International organization has grown through combining the 
practices of international conference, treaty guaranties, interven- 
tion, inquiry, conciliation, arbitration, and judicial settlement, with 
a permanent secretariat. 

The post-Napoleonic European system depended on occasional 
conferences and guaranties.^*^ The nineteenth-century Concert of 
Europe proceeded by occasional conferences and collective interven- 
tions. 3 ^ The international administrative unions, while dealing in 
the main with nonpolitical questions, utilized permanent conferences 
and permanent secretariats.^^ The Hague system utilized the prac- 
tices of periodic conferences, codification of international law, and 
a permanent court of arbitration, unified through an administrative 
commission consisting of the diplomatic representatives of the par- 
ties at the Hague, but it lacked the authoritative element which had 
been present in the interventions of the Concert of Europe.^® 

The League of Nations combined all these aspects of international 
organization. Frequent periodic conferences were provided in the 
annual meetings of the Assembly and the more frequent meetings of 
the Council. These institutions had powers of inquiry, conciliation, 
and intervention in international conversies (Arts. lo, ii, 12); of 
recommending changes in the status quo in the interests of peace 
and justice (Arts, ii and 19); and of initiating international legisla- 
tion on numerous topics, such as armaments, international com- 
merce and communications, native welfare, minority rights, health, 
and labor (Arts. 8, 22, 23). Procedures of voluntary arbitration and 
judicial settlement were provided (Arts. 13 and 14), as were guar- 
anties and sanctions (Arts. 10, 16, 17). This most comprehensive 

3 ® Q. Wright, ‘The Outlawry of War,” American J ournal of International Law^ XIX 
(January, 1925), 99-100. 

37 W. Alison Phillips, The Confederation of Europe (London, 1920); J. A. R. Marriott, 
The European Commonwealth (Oxford, 1918), pp, 337 

38 T. E. Holland, The European Concert in the Eastern Question (Oxford, 1885), chap, 
i; Zimmern, op. cit., chap. vi. 

39 Paul S. Reinsch, Public International Unions (2d ed.; Boston, 1916); Norman L. 
Hill, International Administration (New York, 1931), chap. vi. 

Walther Schiicking, The International Union of the Hague Conferences (Oxford, 
1918). 
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development of international procedure suffered from the general 
requirement of unanimity and from the lack of political power. The 
ultimate sanction of the system was neither unified military power 
nor unified public opinion but the legal obligation of the member- 
states to observe their covenants. When the guarantors faltered in 
their legal duties, the whole structure fell.^^ 

The conclusion cannot be escaped that international rights, 
whether emerging from military, consular, diplomatic, juristic, or 
judicial practices, from the activities of international conferences, 
adjudications, or organizations, has been remote from remedies more 
powerful than a sense of legal duty. 

2 . LEGAL COMPETENCE AND POLITICAL POWER 

International law has fallen short of being an effective system be- 
cause the development of its substantive rules has not been closely 
linked with enforcing and correcting procedures. The procedures 
which have developed have not been able to prevent or remedy 
breaches of law or rapidly to change law in accord with the require- 
ments of justice. These weaknesses stem from the political weakness 
of the community of nations as compared with its member-states — 
a weakness which flows both from the theory and the history of 
international relations. 

Jural law implies that the will of the whole is greater than the will 
of its parts, that the subject of law is subordinate to the community 
in whose name the law is made and enforced. International law , 
however, has been referred to as a law of co-ordination , not of sub- 
ordination — a law which rests on agreement among sovereign states, 
none of which is subordinate to anything. This theory appears to 
deny the existence of international law altogether, for, unless agree- 
ments are supported by a duty arising from some other source, they 
can be repudiated at wiU. If international law is to be a real law, 
sovereignty must be subordinate to law and, consequently, to the 
procedures for making and enforcing law. These procedures taken 
together constitute juridically the community of nations. That com- 
munity must, therefore, be superior in legal contemplation to sov- 

41 W. E. Rappard, Tke Quest for Peace (Cambridge, Mass., 1940), pp. 496 ff.; Edu- 
ard Beneg, in W. H. C. Laves (ed.), International Security (Chicago, 1939)) PP- 7 i S-; 
Rushton Coulbom, in ibid., pp. 127 ff.; Margaret E. Burton, The Assembly of the League 
of Nations (Chicago, 1941), PP- 37 i ff-; above, n. 34; chap, xxix, sec. 4. 
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ereign states/^ Such a jural community cannot, however, function 
effectively unless it is also a political community with political power 
superior to that of its subjects. The practice of international rela- 
tions has not provided evidence suflEicient to create general belief 
in the existence of such a political power above sovereign states.^3 

In the history of states the political power of central organs has 
usually developed before their jural competence. In the history of 
the family of nations this order has been reversed. International in- 
stitutions have been given jural competence by treaties, but their 
executive powers have depended upon the will of the member-states. 
They have lacked political power. 

The contrast between legal and political power should not be 
exaggerated. Each contributes to the other. Nevertheless, their 
sources are different. Political power is a psychological phenomenon 
which springs eventually from the attitude of individuals toward 
group symbols, 44 while legal power is a juridicial phenomenon which 
springs from the sources of a particular system of law.4s 

In systems of municipal law the customs, maxims, judicial prece- 
dents, constitutional compacts, legislative enactments, and jural 
reasoning which have constituted the main sources of legal compe- 
tence have also constituted important psychological influences unit- 
ing the people. In international law, on the other hand, the treaties 
and resolutions; diplomatic exchanges; national practices, recogni- 
tions, and acquiescences; private-law analogies, juristic treatises, 

Oppenheim, op. cit., VoL I, secs. 5 and 7. Christian Wolff recognized this in as- 
suming that a civiias maxima must be assumed as the basis of international law {Jus 
gentium methodo scientifica pertractatum [1749], Proleg., secs. 9, ii, 13 [Carnegie ed.], 
pp. 12-14). Vattel rejected this position and held that international law was based only 
on the agreement of states {Le Droit des gens [1758], Preface [Carnegie ed.], p. ga). See 
also D. J. Hill, World Organization as Affected by the Nature of the Modern State (New 
York, 1917), p. 178; H. Lauterpacht, The Functions of Law in the International Com- 
munity (Oxford, ^933), pp. 407 ff-; Josef Kunz, ‘‘The Theory of International Law,” 
Proceedings of the American Society of International Law, 1938, pp. 29 ff.; E. M. Bor- 
chard, “Remarks,” Proceedings of the American Society of International Law, IQ38, p. 

35. 

« See Vattel, op. clt.; D. J. Hill, op. cit. 

44 Below, chap, xxix, sec. 3. The existence of any organized human group implies 
that those directing it possess some political power. See F. M. Watkins, The State as a 
Concept of Political Science (New York, 1934), p. 71. 

45 Above, chap, xxiii, sec. 2a. 
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and judicial precedents which have constituted the sources of legal 
competence have been remote from the daily life of peoples. How- 
ever influential they might be upon the minds of a few diplomats and 
international lawyers, they have not created a world public opinion 
behind the competences which they legally create. The process 
by which international law has developed has not at the same time 
constituted a process whereby a public opinion has been created to 
give its institutions political power. 

The consciousness that institutions must be directly related to 
the people if they are to have political power lay behind the Ameri- 
can controversy as to the sources of the federal Constitution. Was 
the Constitution a compact of states or a constitution of the Amer- 
ican people?^'^ Only with the latter interpretation could the United 
States have suJBhcient political power to overcome state nullifica- 
tion.^^ While it is conceivable that international law might gradually 
and peacefully come to be considered the fundamental law of the 
human race, binding individuals as weU as states, such a process is 
not likely. International unions do not as a rule grow gradually into 
federal unions, because in the transitional period states must rely 
for security either upon the balance of power or upon the jural au- 
thority of the federation. If they rely on the first, they prevent the 
federation from developing political power. If they prematurely rely 
on the second, they fall a victim to one of their number bent on 
domination. The federation must have adequate political power or 
its jural claims will prove a delusion and a snare. 

International law must therefore continue a primitive law, based 
on a balance of power imtil historic events suddenly give the world- 

46 Sir Alfred Zimmem, in Q. Wright (ed.), Neutrality and Collective Security (Chicago, 
1936), p. 21 ; N. A. McKenzie, “The Nature, Place and Function of International Law,” 
Proceedings of the American Society of International Law, JQ38, p. 7; Q. Wright, in 
W. H. C. Laves (ed.), The Poundaiions of a More Stable World Order (Chicago, 1941), 
pp.,117 ff. 

47 E. S. Corwin, The Doctrine of Judicial Review (Princeton, 1914), chap, ii: “We the 
People.” Wolff seemed to recognize this position in insisting that the civitas maxima 
was a community not only of all states but also of the human race {op. cit., Proleg., 
secs. 7 and 9). 

46 Although a number of confederations and international unions have through a his- 
torical process become federal states, the historical process has sometimes been reversed. 
Unified empires have given more and more autonomy to the parts until the whole be- 
came an international union or disappeared altogether. Above, chap, xni, sec. 4&. 
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community sufScient political power actually to control the member- 
states.^^ 

While it was to be hoped that this transition might be made peace- 
fully because of widespread comprehension of the needs of a shrink- 
ing world, there was never ground for optimism. Federations, while 
in principle organizations of consent, distinguished from empires or- 
ganizing violence, have actually involved a good deal of violence in 
their establishment and maintenance. Bismarck converted the Ger- 
man Zolherein into a federation by blood and iron, and the United 
States was formed only by a process which began with the Revolu- 
tion and ended with the Civil War. War played a. part in the crea- 
tion of the Swiss confederation. It could not be anticipated that 
effective world-institutions could be built without utilization of the 
opportunities of war. 

Effective government necessarily combines the principles of con- 
sent and coercion, but the proportion of each is not unimportant. 
The virtues of modern civilization — the spirit of liberty, humanity, 
toleration, and reason — can be better preserved if every stage of or- 
ganization can be effected with a maximum of consent and a mini- 
mum of compulsion and if every institution can be sanctioned by a 
maximum of rational conviction and a minimum of threatened pen- 
alties. These conditions suggest that the world-community should 
accord a certain respect to individual, local, national, and regional 
autonomy 

Procedures based on these principles were developed through the 
League of Nations and other institutions after World War I. The 
reason for their failure to maintain order and justice are more soci- 
ological and psychological than legal.^* The primary legal reason 
for the failure of these procedures was the lack of a direct relation- 
's* See Q. Wright, ‘‘Peace and Political Organization/’ International Conciliation, 
April, 1941, p. 457; “Fundamental Problems of International Organization,” ihid., pp. 
480 and 484. 

Above, chap, xx, sec. 4^. 

S' “Coercion and persuasion are inextricably intermingled in the activities” of all 
organized groups (Watkins, op. cit, p. 69)- See also C. E. Merriam, Prologue to Poli- 
tics (Chicago, 1939); Commission To Study the Organization of Peace, “Report,” /wier- 
national Conciliation, April, 1941, pp. 201 ff., 460 ff.; above, Vol. I, chap, viii, secs. 
2 and 4a, ^ 

Below, chap. xxix,'secs. 4 and 5. 
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ship between the League of Nations and the people of the world. 
The League could reach people only indirectly through the mediums 
of national governments. Consequently, popular insistence upon the 
observance of League procedures was at the mercy of government 
policies, and reciprocally government policies were at the mercy of 
nationally minded publics. 

One requirement of legal procedures capable of controlling world- 
politics is, therefore, the direct citizenship of individuals throughout 
the world in the world-community and a redefinition of sovereignty 
to permit such citizenship. While the League of Nations permitted 
individual petitions from minorities and from mandated territories, 
it treated them as information, not as juristic acts. League proce- 
dure in these and other matters could be invoked only by ^ ^Members 
of the League,” that is, by sovereign states or dominions. 

The League accepted the prevailing doctrine of international law 
that sovereign states are its only subjects and that individuals are 
subjects of the sovereign state and not citizens of the world-com- 
munity Consequently, the League’s procedures dealt only with 
sovereign states and were confronted by an insoluble problem when- 
ever a powerful state resisted the application of international sanc- 
tions, the enactment of international legislation, or the reconciha- 
tion of peace with justice. 

3. INTERNATIONAL SANCTIONS 

The word ^^sanction” has often been applied to measures of self- 
help taken by single states imder circumstances which they deem 
render such action permissible under international law.^"* It has also 
been applied to include all social, psychological, and physical condi- 
tions inducing respect for law, such as the pressure of public opinion, 
the inertia of custom, and the calculations of self-interest.^^ It is 

53 Above, chap. xxiv. See also Salvador Madariaga, The WorWs Design (London, 

1938)- 

5 4 “Self-help and intervention on the part of other states which sympathize with the 
wronged one are the means by which the rules of the law of nations can be and actually 
are enforced” (Oppenheim, o-p. cit., Vol. I, sec. 9). “War is the last and the most formi- 
dable of the sanctions which in the society of nations maintains the law of nations” 
(Salmond, op, cit., p. 14). 

ss Jeremy Bentham {Theory of Legislation [London, 1896], chap, vii) included in the 
term “sanctions,” used in the broadest sense, all pleasures and pains which might be 
anticipated from the violation of a rule, whether from physical, moral, political, or reli- 
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believed that clarity of thought will be promoted if the term “sanc- 
tions'’ in the present connection is confined to organized sanctions, 
or positive action which a community has authorized in a particular 
situation for the purpose of inducing its members to observe the 
law to which they are bound as members of that community Sanc- 
tions would thus be distinguished from war, which implies a strug- 


gious sources, and anthropologists include in the term unorganized social disapproval, 
reprobation, ridicule, and retaliation, as well as organized penalties and taboos. In in- 
ternational law the term has often been used in this broad sense, as by W. E. Hall {Inter-, 
national Law [8th ed.; Oxford, 1924], p. 13), who notes that while in the case of municipal 
law “a machinery exists for securing obedience, in international law no more definite 
sanction can be appealed to than disapprobation on the part of the community or a sec- 
tion of it.” Potter includes '‘spontaneous fear of retaliation inducing action by a state” 
as “an element of external sanctions and not of voluntary discharge of obligations” 
(“Sanctions and Security,” Geneva Special Studies, III, No. 2 [February, 1932], 7). See 
also E. Root, “The Sanctions of International Law,” American Journal of International 
Law, II (1908), 451 ; Q. Wright, The Enforcement of International Law through Municipal 
Law, pp. 14, 229; “The Effect of the War on International Law,” Minnesota Law Re- 
view, V (1921), 440-45; “The Outlawry of War,” op. cit., pp. 96-97; Mandates under 
the League of Nations, pp. 216-18. 

sfi This includes “permissive sanctions” or action, which members of a community 
may engage in under authority of the community, though they are not obliged to do so, 
against a member whose delinquency has been established by the community (Q. 
Wright, “Repeal of the Neutrality Act,” Amcricari Journal of International Law, 
XXXVI [January, 1942], 20, 103). “Sanctions and guarantees in international law corre- 
spond to the means adopted in national law to enforce legal decisions” (Philip J. N. 
Baker, Encyclopaedia Britannica [14th ed.], XIX, 930). Baker points out that as a re- 
sult of concentration on the problem of security after World War I, and the effort to 
effect it through the League of Nations, the use of force in international affairs has been 
conceived as analogous to its use within the state, and the word “sanction” has tended 
to replace the older words “alliance” and “guaranty.” See also Q. Wright, Research in 
International Law since the War (Washington, 1930), pp. 28-29. The following quota- 
tions illustrate the concept of sanctions in municipal law : “Those parts of laws by which 
punishments are established against transgressors” (Justinian Institutes ii. i. 10); “the 
pleasures and pains which may be expected from the action of the magistrate in virtue 
of the laws” (Bentham, op. cit., chap, vii); “intimation that the author of commands 
will see to their being obeyed; not necessarily by a threat of punishment as such, but 
also by a promise of interference to prevent disobedience or to reinstitute things in the 
position in which they were before the act of disobedience” (T, E. Holland, Jurispru- 
dence [nth ed.; Oxford, 1910], p. 22); “the instrument of coercion employed by any 
regulative system” (Salmond, op. cit., p. 14); “that part of a law which inflicts penalty 
for its violation or bestows a reward for its observance” (Bouvier, Law Dictionary, 
“Sanction”); “a provision of a law which enforces obedience by the enactment of re- 
wards or penalties” {Century Dictionary)', “A provision for securing conformity to law, 
as by the enactment of rewards or penalties or both” {Standard Dictionary). 
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gle between equals. Sanctions can only be authorized by the commu- 
nity of which the state or other person against which the sanctions 
are directed is a member, they can only be utilized to enforce a rule 
which bound the delinquent state or person before its wrongful act, 
and they must involve positive action taken with the purpose of 
such enforcement. 

Sanctions may be moral, involving appeal merely to the intelli- 
gence and good faith of the person, such as the judgment of a court, 
advice, or admonition by suitable authority, or they may be physi- 
cal, involving promises to employ or actual employment of measures 
affecting the person’s interests m order to control his conduct or to 
nullify the effects of his fflegal acts. Execution against property, 
fine, imprisonment, and corporal or capital punishment are the best 
known types of physical sanctions in systems of municipal law.^^ 

International law has in the past rested upon unorganized sanc- 
tions or organized moral sanctions, and some writers have distin- 
guished international law from municipal law on the assumption 
that the former was supported by no organized physical sanctions.^® 
The League of Nations Covenant, however, required member states 
to engage in economic sanctions, and it permitted them to engage 
in military sanctions in case of certain gross breaches of the Cove- 
nant. The Pact of Paris permitted its parties to engage in physical 
sanctions against violators of the Pact. 

The difficulty of applying physical sanctions in international af- 
fairs has frequently been stressed. The analogy between the family 
of nations and the state is far from complete.^^ As Madison and 
Hamilton pointed out in the Federal Convention of 1787, sanctions 
against states are in danger of assuming all the characteristics of 
war, in practice and in result, however much they might differ in 
theory and m initiation.^® 

57 The terms ''moral” and “physical” sanctions have sometimes been used in a dif- 
ferent sense to distinguish the anticipated consequences of wrongdoing according as they 
result from the opinion of the community or from natural causes (Bentham, op. cit., 
chap. vii). 

5® Above, nn. 42, 54, and 55. 

59 Below, chap, xxix, sec. 5c. 

Above, chap, xxiv, n. 71. “For judgments are efficacious against those who feel 
that they are too weak to resist; against those who are equally strong, or think that they 
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It should be noted, however, that physical sanctions, like moral 
sanctions, is a term which covers a considerable variety of actions. 
The objections suggested would not apply as vigorously against an 
embargo on arms or on loans as against a general embargo, including 
foodstuffs and raw materials of industry, nor would they apply as 
vigorously against the latter as against military invasions. Both the 
effectiveness and the cost of various types of sanctions would differ 
tremendously according to the geographic, industrial, and commer- 
cial position of the state acted against, according to the extent to 
which participating states had been forewarned of the nature of the 
sanctions to be applied and had made preparations in advance to 
meet them, and according to the degree of unanimity and vigor with 
which the states of the world co-operate in applying them. 

The practice of the League of Nations was to utilize physical 
sanctions only after moral sanctions had failed, only to stop hostili- 
ties, and only of a kind adapted to the situation at hand and of the 
least severity which had prospects of being successful. This caution 
was indicated by a resolution passed in 1927 as follows: 

Should any of the parties to the dispute disregard the advice or recommenda- 
tions of the Council, the Council will consider the measures to be taken. It may 
manifest its formal disapproval. It may also recommend to its members to 
withdraw all their diplomatic representatives accredited to the state in question, 
or certain categories of them. It may also recommend other measures of a more 
serious character. 

If the state in default still persists in its hostile preparations or action, fur- 
ther warning measures may be taken such as a naval demonstration. Naval 
demonstrations have been employed for such a purpose in the past. 

It is possible that air demonstrations might within reasonable limits be em- 
ployed. Other measures may be found suitable according to the circumstances 
of the case. 

It should be pointed out that the very general terms of Article ii, “any 
action that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations,” 
allows any action which does not imply recourse to war against the recalcitrant 


are, wars are undertaken” (Grotius, De jure belli ac pacis^ Proleg., sec. 25). See P. B. 
Potter, Geneva Special Studies^ III, No. 2 (February, 1932), 13-19; J. B. Moore, Inter- 
national Law and Some Current Illusions (New York, 1924), pp. 309-15; J. L. Brierly, 
^‘Sanctions,” Proceedings oj the Grotius Society j ip3i; John Dewey, ^Teace by Pact or 
Covenant?” New Republic, March 23, 1932, p. 145; Acting Secretary of State Castle, 
'Recent Developments in the Kellogg Pact,” Department of State, Press Releases, 
May 7, 1932, p. 415- 
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state. The above mentioned measures have only been given as examples. Cir- 
cumstances might lead to an alteration in the order of their application 

If, in spite of all steps here recommended, a “resort to war” takes place, it 
is probable that events will have made it possible to say which state is the 
aggressor, and in consequence it will be possible to enforce more rapidly and 
effectively the provisions of Article i6.^^ 

The League applied certain sanctions in the Manchurian, Chaco, 
and Chinese affairs, though Article i6 was invoked only in the Ethi- 
opian hostilities. As a result of its experience and discussion, the 
League solved the problems of determining aggression and of co- 
ordinating common measures among the League's members, but it 
failed to make sanctions effective against determined resistance. It 
adhered to the theory of international law that responsibility for in- 
ternational delinquencies and for the application of sanctions rested 
upon states as such. Sanctions thus resembled a military alliance 
against the aggressor state, subject to the risks that some of the 
allies would default in their obligations and that the aggressor could 
not be conquered. These conditions account for the failure of the 
action against Italy in 1935 and 1936 and the failure to apply sanc- 
tions at all in the subsequent aggressions of the despotic states. 
There was continual fear among certain of the sanctioning powers 
that others would default, and there was also fear that persistence 
in sanctions would result in a revolution in Italy by which the fascist 
government might be replaced by a communist government. Fur- 
thermore, all were aware of the risks of serious retaliation by Italy 
in case sanctions promised to succeed.^^ 

The experience suggests that effective sanctions must rest on a 
police united by psychological as well as jural bonds and that the 

League of Nations, Monthly Summary, VII (October, 1927), 308; Hid., X (Janu- 
ary, 1928), 356, 376-78; Conwell-Evans, op. cit., pp. 282-85; Q. Wright (ed.), Neutrality 
and Collective Security, pp. 198-203. 

Q. Wright, ‘'The Test of Aggression in the Italo-Ethiopian War,” American Jour- 
nal of International Law, XXX (January, 1936), 45 ff-J “The Rhineland Occupation and 
the Enforcement of Treaties,” ibid., July, 1936, pp. 486 ff,; “The Denunciation of 
Treaty Violators,” iUd., XXXU (July, 1938), 526 ff.; “The Munich Settlement and 
International Law,” ibid., XXXIII Qanuary, 1939), 12 ff.; Legal Problems in the Far 
Eastern Conflict (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1941), Introd. The United 
States justified its departures from neutrality to the disadvantage of the Axis powers 
prior to its entry into the war in December, 1941, on the theory of permissive sanctions 
under the Pact of Paris (below, n. 85). 
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operation must be directed against psychological rather than jural 
entities .^3 The police should be an organization of men, not of states, 
and the aggressor should be identified as an individual participating 
in or supporting the aggressor government rather than the state as 
such.^^ In the Ethiopian case sanctions should have been directed 
against Mussolini and his supporters in Italy and not against the 
Italian state as such. It could not be anticipated that sanctions 
would be successful unless the fascist government was eliminated. 
Yet that was the very thing which certain of the sanctioning powers 
wished to avoid. These changes in the theory of sanctions would, 
however, involve considerable modification of existing international 
law. 

4. INTERNATIONAL LEGISLATION 

The problem of keeping law abreast of changing conditions be- 
comes more difficult in proportion as societies become progressive 
and dynamic. The judicial development of law by fictions and ideas 
of equity and justice has been adequate in relatively static socie- 
ties.^s Advanced societies, however, have needed a legislative pro- 
cedure whereby an authoritative body can make general laws for 
the community to meet new conditions, can remedy injustices arising 
from the application of law in unusual circumstances, and can over- 
ride existing rights when necessary in the interests of the community 
as a whole. 

While the League of Nations Covenant recognized that, in prin- 
ciple, territorial or treaty rights should be modified if necessary to 
preserve peace or to remedy injustices (Arts, ii and 19) and author- 
ized the League organs to propose general treaties on numerous eco- 
nomic, social, and technical subjects (Art. 23), the procedure for im- 

See below, chap, xxix, sec. 5<;. 

Above, chap, xxiv, sec. 3c. 

H. S. Maine, Ancient Law (4th ed.; London, 1870), pp. 24-25; Max Habicht, The 
Power of the International Judge To Give a Decision ex Aequo et Bono (London: New 
Commonwealth Institute, 1935); W. G. Rice, Jr., “Judicial Settlement in World Af- 
fairs,” International Conciliation, April, 1941J PP- S^S S. 

These correspond to powers of general legislation, of special legislation, and of 
police and eminent domain (see Q. Wright, “Article 19 of the League Covenant and the 
Doctrine Rebus Sic Stantibus,” Proceedings of the American Society of International 
Law, igs 6 , pp. 59 ff.). 
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plementing these principles did not command the confidence of 
states dissatisfied with the status quo.^'^ This lack of confidence can 
be attributed, at least in part, to insistence upon the doctrine of in- 
ternational law, which required the consent of each state to any 
new rule imposing an obligation upon it. According to international 
law, a state is not bound by the award of any judicial or other inter- 
national authority to whose competence it has not consented/^ by 
any treaty which it has not accepted, or by any act infringing its 
rights which it has not recognized. While the wide acceptance of 
the optional clause of the statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice gave the Court a considerable opportunity to de- 
velop law by utilizing general principles of equity and justice (abuse 
of rights, rebus sic stantibus ) and the League’s procedures facili- 
tated the conclusion of multilateral treaties developing the law in 
many fields, the liberum veto always frustrated politically impor- 
tant changes of law or rights in time to maintain general confidence. 
Changes could not be brought about normally and gradually by 
legislation induced by the pressure of world public opinion and po- 
litical interests but only by ^^appeasements” in which the rights of 
the weak were hastily sacrificed under threats of violence, and con- 
fidence in law instead of being restored was further impaired.'^^ 

^7 John Foster Dulles, “Peaceful Change,” International Conciliation, April, 1941, 
pp. 493 ff- 

Eastern Carelia Case, Permanent Court of International Justice, PtMcations, 
Ser. B, No. 5 (1923)* 

^9 This is asserted to be a consequence of the doctrine of sovereignty whereby express 
consent is the basis of changes in rights. This is to be distinguished frorn the theory 
that general consent is the basis of international law (Oppenheim, op. cit., Vol. I, sec. 
1 1). “Consent is the legislative process of international law, though it is not the source 
of legal obligation. A rule once established by consent (which need not be universal) is 
binding because it has become a part of the general law, and it can then no longer be 
repudiated by the action of individual states” (H. A. Smith, Great Britain and the Law 
of Nations [London, 1932], I, 12-13). See also Q. Wright, Legal Problems in the Far 
Eastern Conflict, p. 25. 

70 Q. Wright, Legal Problems in the Far Eastern Conflict, pp. 91, 139 ff., 182. 

71 H. Lauterpacht, The Development of International Law by the Permanent Court of 
International Justice (London, 1934); The Function of Law in the International Com- 
munity (Oxford, 1933). 

7=* Manley 0. Hudson, International Legislation (Washington, 1931), I, xviu £E. 

73 Q. Wright, “The Munich Settlement and International Law,” op. cit. 
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The doctrine of the political equality of states, attributing to each 
state equal weight in international conferences, has in the past 
proved a serious obstacle to international legislation. This has been 
modified to some extent in certain international unions and in the 
organization of the League of Nations, which gave a superior weight 
to the great powers in the Council.’^^ While equality before the law 
or in the protection of rights is a necessary principle of any system 
of law, and while it may be that equality in jural capacity, although 
not actually accepted by international law, is a desirable goal, it is 
clear that equality in political capacity is incompatible with effec- 
tive international organization. A state with a population of one 
hundred million will not recognize a state with a population of one 
million as entitled to equal political influence. While this difficulty 
was not great in the practice of the League, if legislative procedures 
were adopted capable of binding states without their consent, the 
problem of weighting the political influence of states would acquire 
major importance. 


5 , PEACE AND JUSTICE 

The procedures established by the League system created the 
germ of a world public opinion and in many cases were able to sanc- 
tion rights and to rectify abuses, but they failed to deal with major 
political demands backed by violence or threats of violence. Dis- 
putes between lesser states were dealt with satisfactorily, even, in 
some cases, after violence had been resorted to; but, when great 
powers made demands for political change, the League faced the 
dilemma of peace or justice and failed to solve it.^^ This dilemma was 
in fact invited by the Covenant articles which reserved the political 

74 E. D. Dickinson, Equality of States j chap, viii; Sir John Fischer Williams, ‘The 
League of Nations and Unanimity,” American Journal of International Law, XIX 
(July, 1925), 475 ff.; Cromwell A. Riches, The Unanimity Rule ani the League of Na- 
tions (Baltimore, 1933); Majority Rule in International Organization (Baltimore, 1940). 

75 Dickinson, Equality of States, p. 332. 

The most important of these cases arose from the Italian demands in regard to 
Corfu (1923) and Ethiopia (1935) ; the Japanese demands in regard to Manchuria (1931) 
and China (1937); the Italian and German intervention in Spain (1936); the German 
demands in regard to Austria (1938), Czechoslovakia (1938), and Poland (1939); and 
the Russian demands in regard to Finland (1939). See Appen. XXXIV below. 
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procedures for disputes which threatened a rupture or threatened 
the peace. Until a state had manifested a disposition to break the 
peace, it could not successfully invoke the League’s procedures for 
modifying the status quoJ"^ The League was overreluctant to trouble 
the status quo in the interest of justice when there was no threat to 
peace, and it was overwilling to sacrifice justice when peace was 
seriously endangered. The issue of peace or justice was presented 
not only on the issue of seizing the league of disputes and of applying 
sanctions but also on the issue of recognition of the fruits of aggres- 
sion and of the right of neutrality in case of aggression. 

The British suggested on April 9, 1938, that the members of the 
League should be free to recognize the Italian conquest of Ethiopia, 
and the issue was debated in the Council on May 12, 1938. Lord 
Halifax said: 

When, as in the present case, two ideals were in conflict— on the one hand, 
the ideal of devotion, unflinching but unpractical, to some high purpose; on the 
other, the ideal of a practical victory for peace — he could not doubt that the 
stronger claim was that of peace. In an imperfect world, the indefinite main- 
tenance of a principle evolved to safeguard international order, without regard 
to the circumstances in which it had to be applied, might have the effect merely 
of increasing international discord. 

On the other hand, the emperor of Ethiopia, Haile Selassie, said: 

It was true that the League’s fundamental object, as Lord Halifax had said, 
was the maintenance of peace, but there were two ways of achieving that object 
— through right or by peace at any price. The League of Nations was not free to 
choose. Set up to maintain peace through right, it could not abandon that prin- 
ciple He would ask the League to refuse to encourage the Italian aggres- 

sors by offering up their victims as a sacrifice. 

77 The council decided after four years of study that it could consider Finland’s 
claim against Great Britain for compensation for certain Finnish ships seized during 
World War I, but only under the conciliatory procedure of Art. ii, par. 2 (League of 
Nations, Monthly Summary, XV [September, 1935], 200). The British and French repre- 
sentatives had taken the position that disputes not threatening a rupture were barred 
even from this procedure. The rapporteur, Senor de Madariaga of Spain, “thought it 
was extremely dangerous for the Council, the Assembly and the League of Nations to 
establish the doctrine that irascible parties would be listened to and calm parties would 
not, because in the latter case there would be no question of a rupture” (League of Na- 
tions, Official Journal, XV [1934], 1458). 
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Mr. Litvinov, the representative of the Soviet Union, insisted 
that the dilemma could be solved by adhering to the principle of 
collective action: 

Of course the League, at the request of individual members, could always cor- 
rect its decisions, but it should do so collectively, and it was not the business 
of the individual Members to act unilaterally and anarchically. The Council 
should not only disapprove of activities of such a nature, but should severely 
condemn those of its Members who set the example Neglect of the con- 

siderations he had laid before the Council would endanger the very existence of 
the League. 7® 

The League offered superior facilities for ascertaining the require- 
ments of justice in particular situations. Its procedures for dealing 
with political controversies offered more resistence than the proce- 
dures of other bodies to the toleration of injustice. It, however, 
lacked authority to make collective security work. Consequently, 
the dilemma of peace or justice was augmented by the application 
of its procedures. Members of the League, therefore, on a number 
of occasions preferred to utilize other agencies to deal with certain 
grave emergencies.'^^ It was easier for these bodies to ‘‘appease’’ 
than it was for the League to do so. For the same reason aggressive 
states demanding change preferred to avoid League procedures.®® 

Unlimited freedom to recognize the legality of titles arising from 
aggression is difffcult to reconcile with the legal principle jus ex 
injuria non oritur — a principle which has been stated by a British 

78 However, on August 24, 1939, the Soviet Union signed a nonaggression pact with 
Germany in spite of the latter’s recent aggressions in Austria and Czechoslovakia, and 
Lord Halifax broadcast that Britain was ready to defend the principle of “respect for 
the pledged word” and that “in failing to uphold the liberties of others we run great 
risk of betraying the principle of liberty itself, and with it our own freedom and inde- 
pendence” (Royal Institute of International Affairs, Bulletin of International News^ 
XVI [September 9, 1939], 4 and 7). League of Nations, Monthly Summary^ XVIII 
(May, 1938), 98-100, 

79 The Corfu crisis (1923) was dealt with by the Council of Ambassadors, the Chino- 
Japanese War (1937) by the Brussels Conference, and the Czech crisis (1938) by the 
Munich Conference. In some cases these special procedures were necessary because of 
the League’s lack of unanimity. 

Mussolini’s Four-Power Pact (1933) might have facilitated changes of dubious 
justice (Maurice Bourquin, Dynamism and the Machinery of International Institutions 
[“Geneva Studies,” Vol. XI, No. 5 (September, 1940)], p. 59). 
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court: ^^The law is that no person can obtain or enforce any right 

resulting to him from his own crime The human mind revolts 

at the very idea that any other doctrine could be possible in our 
system of jurisprudence.”^^ In so far as an aggression has the status 
of a crime, it would appear that an individual act according legal 
recognition to its consequences has the character of complicity. Yet 
undoubtedly customary international law has permitted such recog- 
nition after the victim of aggression had ceased resistance. Peace 
and stability, it is said, requires that facts be accepted.^^ 

A similar issue was raised by the declaration of the foreign minis- 
ters of Denmark, Finland, the Netherlands, Norway, Spain, Sweden, 
and Switzerland on July i, 1936. They contemplated reversion to 
neutrality in spite of their obligations to participate in sanctions 
under the League of Nations Covenant because of the failure of the 
League to achieve disarmament and the aggravation of the inter- 
national situation.^^ 

The aggravation of the international situation and the cases of resort to 
force that have occurred during the last few years, in violation of the Covenant 
of the League, have given rise in our countries to some doubt whether the con- 
dition in which they undertook the obligations contained in the Covenant still 
exist to any satisfactory extent. 

In view of the gravity of the situation with which the League is faced, we 
recognize that it is necessary to consider whether the Covenant could be so 
amended, or its application so modified, as to increase the security of states, 
which it is its object to insure. 

Though not forgetting that rules for the application of Article 16 were adopt- 
ed in 1921, we would place it on record that, so long as the Covenant as a whole 
is applied only incompletely and inconsistently, we are obliged to bear that 
fact in mind in connection with the application of Article 16. 

In the Estate of Cora Crippen [1911], P. 108; Harvard Research in International 
Law, ^Draft Code on Aggression,” American Journal of Law, XXXIII (supph, i939)j 
890. See also H. Lauterpacht in Q. Wright, Legal Problems in the Far Eastern Con- 
flict, pp. 139 fi. 

Lauterpacht, in Wright, Legal Problems in the Far Eastern Conflict, pp. 142 ff.; see 
also E. M. Borchard, ‘The Doctrine of Non-recognition,” in ibid., pp. 157 ff.; and Q. 
Wright, ibid., pp. 123 and 182, on the utility of the “Stimsoa Doctrine.” 

League of Nations, Official Journal (Spec. Suppl. No. 154 [Geneva, 1936]), p. 19; 
Georg Cohn, Neo-neutrality (New York, 1939), p. 172. 
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In this veiled language the smaller states of Europe indicated 
that they would have to place their own peace ahead of the collec- 
tive efforts which the Covenant called for to maintain justice. 

The freedom of states to remain aloof from unjust demands upon 
their neighbors, to recognize fruits of aggression, and to be neutral 
in case of aggression, though tolerated by traditional international 
law, accords a legal position to war that is difficult to reconcile with 
principles of justice or even with other assumptions of international 
law itself. 

The system of international law premises the right of states to 
exist. Every state has a duty to respect the rights and powers which 
international law has attributed to each state and which in the 
legal sense constitute its existence. These rights and powers assure 
the state the opportunity to possess its domain, to protect its na- 
tionals, to govern within its jurisdiction, and to enjoy its status and 
whatever additional benefits it may have acquired through the legal 
exercise of its powers. 

War is in essence a denial of all these rights. Each belligerent is 
proposing to bring about the complete submission of the other, thus 
giving itself both the physical capacity and the legal power to de- 
prive the other of any particular right or even of its existence. As a 
means to this end, during the course of war, each refuses respect 
for the enemy’s territory, nationals, jurisdiction, status, and treaties, 
subject only to the rules of war which profess to forbid inhumanities 
not dictated by military necessity. Furthermore, the belligerent 
may limit many of the rights of neutrals, including free navigation 
of the seas by their vessels. 

If each state is free to institute a state of war by unilateral action, 
and by that act to relieve itself of most of the obligations of inter- 
national law toward its enemy and of many of those obligations 
toward third states, it is clear that international law takes away 
with one hand what it gives with the other. It both asserts and de- 
nies the right of states to exist. There is, therefore, an inherent in- 
consistency in an international law which recognizes the right of 
states to exist and at the same time grants an unlimited power in 
states to institute a state of war and an unlimited freedom in states 
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to remain neutral. Obviously, if the practice of remaining neutral 
were generally adhered to in the absence of an effective international 
police force, powerful states would not find it difficult to plimder 
and destroy their weaker neighbors.®^ 

Apart from special treaties like the League of Nations Covenant 
international law has imposed no duty upon third states to intervene 
against aggression nor has it, apart from special neutralization trea- 
ties, imposed a duty to remain neutral. It has left states free to 
enter the war or to remain neutral. Under the Pact of Paris other 
alternatives of assistance to the victim and interference with the 
aggressor less than war are permissible.^^ On the outbreak of World 
War II general conventions held that states do not have an un- 
limited freedom to initiate a state of war, that illegal resort to vio- 
lence violates a legal interest of all states, and that every state is 
competent to invoke available legal procedures to protect that in- 
terest, but practice did not conform to these principles.^^ 

Serious inadequacies and inconsistencies were tolerated in inter- 
national law and procedure during the nineteenth century because 
of the relative peacefulness of that century. This peacefulness, how- 
ever, cannot be attributed to international law and procedure but 
rather to the dominance of British sea power, industry, and finance; 
to the rapidly expanding economy; to the development of new over- 
seas markets; and to the relative invulnerability, xmder existing con- 
ditions of technology, of the rising countries in overseas areas. Dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the Christian states of 
Europe, having emancipated themselves from the medieval ecclesias- 
tical and imperial controls, were frequently involved in serious gen- 
eral wars. During the twentieth century the states of a world, no 
larger under modern technology than was Europe in the earlier 
period, having emancipated themselves from British regulation, were 

84 Q. Wright, “The Present Status of Neutrality,” op. oil, p. 3991 ‘‘International 
Law and the World Order,” op. cit., pp. 126 ff.; D. J. Hill, op. cit. 

8s Q, Wright, “The Lend-Lease Bill and International Law,” America^ Journal of 
International Law, XXXV (April, 1941), 305 5.; “Repeal of the Neutrality Act,” ibid., 
XXXVI (January, 1942), 8 ff.; “Address of Attorney-General Jackson, March 27, 1941,” 
ibid., XXXV, 348 ff. 

86 Q. Wright, “Present Status of Neutrality,” op. cit., pp. 399-401* 
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again frequently involved in serious general wars. In both periods 
the inconsistencies in an international law tolerant of war were too 
glaring for jurists to ignore, and they asserted limitations on the 
power to initiate war and the legal concern of all states in the con- 
ditions under which war had been initiated. In the League of Na- 
tions Covenant and other instruments states even went further and 
assumed positive obligations to suppress aggression. And yet the 
earlier tolerance with which international law had regarded the initi- 
ation of war, the maintenance of neutrality, and the recognition of 
the fruits of aggression continued to influence opinion and to hamper 
the development of procedures to deal with political disputes involv- 
ing violence.®^ 

Their impairing effect varied according to the degree of the 
League’s prestige and authority at the time. Since that authority 
rested largely on world-opinion and since world-opinion was very 
sensitive to failures in dealing with political controversies, whatever 
may have been the circumstances causing such failures, there was a 
rapid decline in the capacity of the League to deal with such con- 
troversies after its failure in the Manchurian dispute of 1931. In- 
capacity to deal with political disputes which constituted the main 
method for preserving peace and justice in the world was reflected 
rapidly in the League’s incapacity to approach the problems of 
sanctions and legislation directly, and, as a consequence, its political 
work as a whole collapsed.®^ 

This review suggests that procedures adequate to enforce inter- 
national law are dependent upon social changes and political de- 
vices contributing political power to international institutions. Such 
changes will involve modifications of international law, particularly 
modifications which will establish its direct relation to individuals, 
which will impose responsibility for aggression upon individuals and 
governments, which will modify the liberum veto and the political 
equality of states, and which will modify the jural status of war and 
neutrality. 

Above, n, 82. 

Q. Wright, “Political Activities of the League of Nations, PoUtica, September, 
1939, p. 217. 
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THE FAMILY OF NATIONS 

I T IS difficult to organize political power so that it can maintain 
order within a society which is not related to other societies ex- 
ternal to itself. Order is a consequence of organization which, 
however, cannot easily exist without external opposition.^ 

The integration or the disintegration of a political group may 
either of them endanger the peace. Integration may arouse the anx- 
iety both of neighbors and of minorities. Disintegration may encour- 
age the aggression of neighbors and the revolt of minorities. Main- 
tenance of the status quo may, however, be no less dangerous in a 
dynamic society with changing foreign contacts and domestic inter- 
ests. Every society is continually on the brink of conflict.^ It must 
continually adapt its organization and its policy to changing condi- 
tions of internal opinion and external pressure. If changes intended 
to effect such adaptation are too great or too little, too rapid or too 
slow, to the right when they should be to the left, to the center when 
they should be to the periphery, trouble may be expected. 

In every society the problem is difiEcult. In the world-society it 
is most difficult of all because the guides, the standards, and the ne- 
cessities, offered to lesser societies by their neighbors, are lacking. 
Robinson Crusoe is said to have been a sociological impossibility. 
But in the absence of interplanetary communication a world-society 
is a Robinson Crusoe.^ 

^ Above, chap, xix, sec. 2a. 

* Above, Vol. I, chap, xv, sec. 2a. 

3 Albion W. SmaU, General Sociology (Chicago, 1905), p. 495 , reprinted in R. E 
Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology (Chicago, 1930), p. 198. 
Defoe understated the tendency of the personality of an individual in isolation to dis- 
integrate. Writers like Fichte and Von Thiinen, who have attempted to simplify social 
and economic analysis by conceiving of an isolated state, have ignored the tendency of 
the culture of such a state to disintegrate. “Whosoever is delighted in solitude is either 
a wild beast or a god” (Francis Bacon, “Of Friendship,” Essays; see also Aristotle 
Politics i. 2. 29). “The psychological distinction .... between in- and out-groups 
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The relation to war of the structure and functioning of the present- 
day family of nations will be analyzed by considering the relation 
of conflict to society in general, the historic tendencies and forms of 
families of nations, the concept and the criteria of a world-commu- 
■nity, and the problem of world-federation. 

I. CONFLICT AND SOCIETY 

Sociologists have attempted to understand social life by defining 
and analyzing such concepts as “society,” “co-operation,” “opposi- 
tion,” and “conflict.”'* They have treated war as a species of con- 
flict which is itself a species of opposition.® 

They assume that there is a fundamental resemblance among per- 
sonalities, societies, associations, communities, and other social en- 
tities. It is, therefore, legitimate to use the same word to designate 
a similar process related to any of them. Conflict may properly desig- 
nate a duel, a household brawl, a strife between political factions, a 
fight between street urchins, a suppression of a rebellion, or a war be- 
tween nations. Observation of any one of these forms of conflict 
may throw light on the others. The sociologist can understand why 
nations occasionally go to war by understanding why he himself oc- 
casionally feels like fighting. Each of these forms of conflict has, 
of course, its peculiarities, but the sociologist, by comparison and 
analysis, distinguishes the universal from the particular aspect of 
each conflict.*’ 

With these assumptions it is also legitimate to use the word “or- 


corresponds to a real division within the individual himself. As a form of insurance, 
the existence of the out-group covers the in-group against the risks of internal 
conflict and aggressiveness. If we could imagine a state of affairs in which such a group 
did not exist, it would become necessary to invent one, it only to enable members of the 
in-group to deal with conflicts, internal and external, witliout wrecking their own group” 
(I. D, MacCrone, Race Attitudes in South AJrica [London, 1937], p. 232). See also Park 
and Burgess, op. oit., pp. 233 ff., 239 ff.; below, nn. ii, 26. 

^ Below, n. 4s; Appen. XXXV. 

s Below, Appen. XXXV, nn. 24 and 27. 

‘This method involves comparison of conflicts of the same group at different 
of different groups, and of interpersonal with intergroup conflicts (Knight Dunlap “The 
CMses and the Preventives of War,” Jownca 0} Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XXXy [October, 1940], 479). park and Burgess give numerous illustrations of the con- 
cept “conflict” (op. oil., pp. 574 ff.). 
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ganization’’ to describe the process by which a corporation, a club, 
a city, a state, an empire, or a league of nations is created, de- 
veloped, and maintained. The sociologist can understand why it is 
difficult to organize the world for peace by observing the difficulties 
within such lesser organizations as families, associations, and na- 
tions. 

By the application of this method sociologists have concluded that 
opposition is an essential element in the existence of any social en- 
tity, just as essential as is co-operation. The role of opposition re- 
sults not only from the evolutionary hypothesis, which asserts that 
no concrete form, biological or social, could exist at any given time 
unless it had been able to survive in the universal struggle for ex- 
istence, ^ but also from the conception of a social entity as a dynamic 
equihbrium. Differentiation of the parts and specialization of their 
functions is the essence of such an equilibrium. Differentiation, how- 
ever, cannot persist unless the parts exercising specialized functions 
resist assimilation or elhnmation. Such resistance means opposition 
and may mean conflict, though less direct forms of opposition such 
as rivalry and competition may prove adequate.® 

The conception of conflict has been applied to physical and bio- 
logical entities, but it has been developed especially in relation to 
social entities, whose organization involves a general appreciation 
of certain values by the members. ‘^Social conflict,” writes Lasswell, 
“results from the conscious pursuit of exclusive values.”^ Whenever 
two or more personalities or societies in direct or indirect contact 
with one another recognize goals or values and strive to attain them, 
opposition is to be expected. If they are in direct contact with and 
conscious of one another, opposition may become conflict. Even 
though such entities regard themselves as co-operating to achieve 
the same values and as acting within the same logical hierarchy of 
means and ends, yet, in so far as more than one freedom of initiative 
exists, differences in respect to interpretation, timing, or limits of 

7 See Gumplowicz, Ratzenhoffer, Novicow, and others, in Park and Burgess, op. ciL, 
pp. 212 and 645; below, chap, xxxii, n. 2. 

® See Georg Simmel, in Park and Burgess, op. p. 348; W. F. Ogbum and M. F. 
Nimkoff, Sociology (Boston, 1940), pp. 344 ff- 

9 “Conflict, Social,^’ Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 
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competence are likely to arise. The only type of society in which 
internal conflict is unlikely is, therefore, one in which all initiatives 
emanate from one source, that is, a society in which integration and 
autonomy have reached a point at which not only freedom but also 
the desire for it has been eliminated from all members of the society 
except the leader.^'' If such a society is in contact with outside so- 
cieties, tendencies toward internal conflict will be transferred to the 
relations between the groups.""^ 

The word ‘‘community” refers to the organization of all the social 
entities, in direct or indirect contact with one another, within an 
area.^* As the progress of communication has established some con- 
tact among social entities throughout the world, there is in this 
sense a world-community.^'"^ Some opposition, however, is inevitable 
among the many individuals, families, factions, parties, corpora- 
tions, associations, classes, churches, states, and nations within that 
community.^ ^ War, therefore, may be explained by examining the 
processes of the world-community to ascertain why international op- 
positions tend to assume the form of military conflict. 

If the world’s population is divided into many small groups, these 
oppositions are likely to be moderate, while if there are few large 
groups they are likely to be intense. In the latter case, while con- 
flicts will be less frequent, they will be more violent.^^ 

“All manifestations of power within society are dominated by a common need for 
autonomy In order to be characterized as autonomous, a society must he so con- 
stituted that none of its members enjoys social relations with any non-members 

Within an autonomous society, therefore, it is inherently impossible to set aside any 
separate spheres of completely independent social activity^’ (F. M. Watkins, The State 
as a Concept of Political Science [New York, 1934], p. 71). When tlie degree of integra- 
tion assuring autonomy in this sense is approached, as it probably is in the anthill and 
the beehive, the society ceases to be an organization and becomes an organism. See 
Vol. I, Appen. VII, sec. 4^. 

” Among animals and among both primitive and civilized peoples one function of 
external conflict has been to preserve internal solidarity- See Vol. I, Appen. VII, n. 85; 
chap, vi, sec. 3; chap, vii, sec. 4, nn. 74 and 119; chap, xii, sec. 3; chap, xv, sec. 16; 
below, nn. 26 and 86. 

Below, Appen. XXXV, n. 10. 

^3 Park and Burgess, op. cii., p. 281. 

Ibid., pp. 506 ff. 

Bruno Lasker and W. L. Holland (eds,), Problems of the Pacific (Chicago: Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1934), pp. 19 ff. 
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Increases of population and improvements in means of communi- 
cation tend to augment intergroup contacts within the world-com- 
munity^^ and to increase the probability of violent conflict, unless 
accompanied by improvements in means of adjustment and of edu- 
cation/7 More intense political organization of a nation, region, or 
other group will not therefore necessarily reduce the amount of con- 
fl-ict in which it will be involved. Such organization may merely 
divert opposition from its internal to its external relations/* This 

On the assumption that social opposition originates in the aggressive disposition 
of individuals and is stimulated by frequency of contacts among members of opposing 
groups. The first assumption accords with the psychological theory that social opposi- 
tions derive from the displacement and projection of hostile impulses toward parents 
and teachers repressed in infancy. These repressions are a consequence of the system of 
child training which is usually a phenomenon of the culture (E. F. M. Durbin and 
John Bowlby, Personal Aggressiveness and War [New York, 1939], pp. is-si). The 
second assumption accords with the sociological theory that contacts with strangers 
(members of an out-group) are at first hostile and that improved means of communica- 
tion increases the number of such contacts (Park and Burgess, op. cit., pp. 283 ff.). From 
these theories it may be deduced that, in a given culture, the amount of aggressiveness 
would be proportionate to the population and that the concentration of the displace- 
ment or projection of the manifestations of aggressiveness would be proportionate to the 
efficiency of communications. 

^7 Oppositions may be ameliorated by processes of compromise or sublimation, and 
improved systems of early education may prevent the development of serious aggres- 
siveness in the individual. 

Above, n. 1 1 . A method may eventually be found by which the idea of opposition 
can be transmuted from a process to a force or a relation susceptible of quantitative 
measurement. With such a development the severity of opposition (s) might prove to 
be directly proportionate to the total amount of opposition within the community (0) 
and inversely proportionate to the number of groups in opposition to one another (n). 



In a static community with a stable population, technology, culture, and organization 
there may be a sociological law of conservation of opposition resembling the physical 
law of conservation of energy, i.e., the product of the components of total opposition — 
the average severity of each opposition (s) and the frequency of oppositions (/) — ^may be 
constant. 

(2) o^^fs^ constant . 

Combining (i) and (2), 

( 3 ) f = on. 

Assuming that the main parameters, changes in which change the total amount of 
opposition in a dynamic community, are population (P) and systems of communication 
(O, education (E), and dispute adjustment (. 4 ), it appears that as population and com- 
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may explain why the efforts to avoid the social dangers of conflict 
by more extensive and intensive political organization have failed to 
assure peace so long as that organization was less extensive than 
the whole family of nations. Such efforts, however, may account 
for the trend of rising civilizations toward a decrease in the number 
and increase in the size both of states and of wars. As the in-group 
becomes larger and better organized, opposition to the out-group be- 
comes more intense. Philosophies of efficiency or of struggle tend 
to prevail over those of reason or of renunciation. The stage is set 
for militarism and the augmentation of violence in the solution of 
conflicts.'' According to Hans Speier: ‘What may be called the 
most extreme form of militarism exists when the distribution of 
power and esteem assumes the form of centralization of control, an 
attendant state monopoly of raising, controlling and equipping 
armies, and a universality of military mores.”^^ 

From this point of view efforts to reduce the burden of war might 
take alternative directions. The amount of hostility in the family 


munications develop and as the efficiency of adjustments and education decline, the 
quantity of opposition in the community will increase (above, nn. i6 and 17). That is, 


(4) 


AE' 


From this it is clear that if either population or communications are totally lacking, 
there will be no oppositions. If either education or a system of adjustment is lacking, 
oppositions will be maximized — there will be a bellum omniu 7 n contra omnes. Combining 
(r) and (4), 


( 5 ) 




PC 
AEn ' 


Combining (3) and (4), 

( 6 ) 


^ AE ' 


This means that in a family of nations both the severity and the frequency of war in- 
crease with increases in population, improvement in communications, and deterioration 
of agencies of international adjustment and of education (see below, chap, xxxvi, sec. 4). 
The severity of war will increase and its frequency will decrease with decreases in the 
number of states. This accords with the proposition previously discussed that the sta- 
bility of a balance of power declines with decrease in the number of states in equilibrium. 
Above, chap, xx, sec. 2; Appen. XXIX. 


Above, Vol. I, chap, vii, secs, and 4; Vol. II, chap, xx, sec. 4(4). 
20 Below, chap, xxxiii, sec. 4. 


“Militarism in the Eighteenth Century,” Social Research, III (1936), 304. See 
above, n. 10. 
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of nations might be reduced by decreasing world-population, by 
abandoning transportation and communication inventions, or by im- 
proving the system of child-training. Oppositions might be diffused 
by policies of decentralization and liberalism designed to decrease 
the size of opposing groups and to increase the nimiber of minor com- 
petitions and rivalries in business, society, litigation, the arts, and 
sports. Finally, the adjustment of oppositions might be facilitated 
by peaceful procedures of consultation, conciliation, arbitration, ad- 
judication, and international legislation.^^ 

On the other hand, large-scale war would be favored by rapid in- 
creases of population, by rapid advances in the technology of com- 
munications and transport, by authoritarian education, by the 
centralized organization of nations, and by the abandonment of 
peaceful international procedures. Movements toward totalitarian 
nationalism and political isolationism tend toward absolute wars, 
particularly if world-population is increasing, if the technology of 
communication is advancing, and if cultures are rigidifying.^^ 

Sociologists have explained in detail the processes of accommoda- 
tion and assimilation by which oppositions between individuals, 
classes, and groups are moderated.^^ These processes have often in- 
volved identification of the opposed entities with an inclusive group 
and transfer of the opposition to an out-group.^^ The more the op- 
position within the state becomes concentrated into opposition be- 
tween great classes, parties, or regions, the more necessary it is to 
develop external oppositions into active conflicts if the identity of 
the state is to be preserved. This tendency toward international 
war is combated, on the one hand, by the particularism of individ- 
uals, localities, and associations resistant to assimilation by the 
state, and, on the other hand, by the cosmopolitanism of interna- 
tional conferences, associations, and institutions. Against the mflu- 
ences of liberalism within and humanism without, the state has 

Below, chap. xl. 

=*3 Below, chap, xxxvi. 

=*4 Ogburn and Nimkoff, op. cit., pp. 370 ff., 383 ff.j Park and Burgess, op. cit., pp. 
663 ff 734 ff • 

25 H. D. Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity (New York, 1935), pp. 
239 and 283; below, chap, xxx, sec. i. 
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been able to preserve its dominant position only by continuous 
preparation for war and occasional resort to war itself In civilized 
as well as in primitive societies there has tended to be an oscillation 
in the relative importance of the opposing tendencies, on the one 
hand, toward state integration and a concentration of all oppositions 
in interstate war and, on the other hand, toward state disintegra- 
tion and a diffusion of opposition among numerous associations.^^ 

2. TENDENCIES AND FORKS OF FAMILIES OF NATIONS 

The nations of today stem from a common ancestry in aboriginal 
man, and they are in actual contact with one another. They there- 
fore constitute a family of nations. Human populations which are 
wholly isolated have tended to divide into subpopulations, so that 
each can have a potential enemy providing opposition against which 
it can integrate itself. Thus an isolated population tends to become 
a family of nations rather than a single nation. At the present time 
there is only one family of nations, comprising the entire human 
race with its two billion members organized in some seventy sover- 
eign states, most of which are also nations. Formerly, when the nat- 
ural barriers to human contact were far more significant than they 
are today, there were a number of civilizations, each one constituting 
during most of its life a family of nations. Families of nations in 
the Far East, in India, in the Near East, in Europe, and in America 
have, throughout most of recorded history, been distinct and rela- 
tively isolated, 

a) Development of families of nations . — Historic civilizations have 

“The relation of comradeship and peace in the we-group and that of hostility and 
war toward others-groups are correlative to each other. The exigencies of war with out- 
siders are what make peace inside, lest internal discord should weaken the we-group 
for war. These exigencies also make government and law in the in-group, in order to 
prevent quarrels and enforce discipline. Thus war and peace have reacted on each 
other and developed each other, one within the group, the other in the intergroup rela- 
tion. The closer the neighbors, and the stronger they are, the intenser is the warfare, 
and then the intenser is the internal organization and discipline of each” (W. G. Snm- 
iitT, Folkways [Boston, 1906], pp. 12-13, quoted in Park and Burgess, op.cit.,p. 294). 
Above, nn. 3 and ii. 

“7 Above, VoL I, chap, vi, n. 52; chap, xv, sec. ic. See also Sigismund Cybichowski, 
“National Sovereignty and International Cooperation,” Annals of American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, CLXXXVI (July, 1936), 109. 
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tended to develop through typical stages.^^ The members of the 
family of nations which constitute a civilization in its emerging stage 
have tended to increase in population. As a result there has been 
an increasing wealth of contact and of communi cation among them. 
This has resulted in a diffusion of culture, goods, techniques, and 
migrants from one to the other, in an increase in the frequency and 
severity of wars and in an increasing standardization of behavior pat- 
terns. Sometimes, under these conditions, each nation has come to 
recognize the moral equality of the others and further integration of 
the family of nations has proceeded through a stabilization of the po- 
litical equilibrium and the development of international institutions. 
More often further integration has been effected by an increase in 
moral and physical differentials through the processes of conquest 
and empire-building. 

During the period of classical civilization the tribes and peoples 
of the Mediterranean were at first relatively isolated from one an- 
other. The Greek cities as early as the Homeric period recognized 
their relationships inter se and their distinctiveness from other 
peoples. Some of them formed federations and eventually estab- 
lished permanent relations with other eastern Mediterranean na- 
tions. Colonies had already been established in the western Medi- 
terranean. Classical culture was extended over the Near East and 
the entire Mediterranean area during the Hellenistic period following 
the conquests of Alexander, and finally the whole was organized in 
the Roman Empire. 

Such a process of political integration has frequently been fol- 
lowed by a tendency in the reverse direction. Centralization has 
bred internal oppositions. Movements of revolt have developed in 
various parts of the integrated civilization. Economic organization 
has broken down. Poverty and pestilence have spread. Population 
has decreased. Contact and communication among the parts have 
diminished. Techniques and behavior patterns have become less 
uniform throughout the civilization. The process can be observed in 
the disintegration of the Roman Empire from a.d. 400 to 700. 

The cycle may then be repeated. From the time of Charlemagne 
there was a gradual upbuilding of European institutions centering 
Above, Vol. I, chap, vii, secs. 2b and 3c. 
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around the Catholic church and the idea of universal empire. 
Wealth, prosperity, and political order increased for four centuries. 
This was followed by a breakdown in the fourteenth century after 
the Black Death had decimated the population of Europe, after the 
prestige of the church had declined through failure of the Crusades, 
after medieval learning had become stagnant, and after new insight 
into classical culture had changed the direction of men^s thinking. 

In the fifteenth century the process of integration began again. 
Contacts were established with numerous other existing and past 
civilizations of the world through scholarship and discovery. Con- 
tacts were maintained and intensified through inventions and com- 
merce. Modern civilization has come to include the entire world. 

In the past, cycles of history and families of nations have been 
affected in their development by the fact that they were not entirely 
isolated. Although contacts with outside peoples might be slight, 
there were always some contacts on the peripheries of the historic 
civilizations. The Roman Empire at the time of its greatest extent 
was in contact with the Germanic cultures of the North, the oriental 
cultures of the East, and the African tribes of the South. The pres- 
ent family of nations, however, will remain isolated, unless, indeed, 
communication with Mars is established. 

What will be the tendencies under these new conditions of a fam- 
ily of nations? Will the integration of the parts steadily increase, 
forming a more and more perfect community? Will there be fluctua- 
tions, as apparently there have been in the past, with periods of in- 
tegration followed by periods of disintegration? Will a certain level 
be attained and then maintained for a long period? Or will there be 
a steady disintegration until perhaps eventually mankind will be di- 
vided into numerous small groups engaged in continuous conflict 
with one another? Such a result might give an opportunity for a 
superior type of biological organism to come to the front and to ex- 
terminate the human race. 

History unquestionably suggests the oscillating movement. There 
is, however, no exact precedent for a family of nations that is entirely 
isolated on the planet. It may be that, in the matter of world- 
organization, man has the means of controlling his future more than 
in any other enterprise which he has undertaken. He can, if he will, 
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control the development of his population and of his polity. Upon 
what he does in these two matters depends the future of his culture, 
technology, economy, language, literature, art, religion, ethics, and 
law.^^ AU these latter, while influencing human organization, are 
themselves consequences of the fundamental human facts of the 
population’s size, growth, distribution, and quality and of the politi- 
cal processes for assuring stability and change of social structures. 
Population may be regarded as the substance of humanity and 
polity as its form. From a combination of these two have developed 
other institutions and patterns since civilization was achieved, and 
inventions and commerce began to emancipate societies from the 
immediate limitations of physical nature. An economy of abimdance 
and leisure to develop the arts is possible if population can be con- 
trolled and war prevented. 

In the past states have had to regulate their population and their 
polity in the light of political pressure from outside. The freedom 
of national statesmanship has thus been limited. The same is true 
of past civilizations and families of nations. The present family of 
nations has the freedom to make its population and its polity what 
it will, governed only by the inertia of its own past and the imagina- 
tion of its own future.^® 

h) Forms of families of nations, —Historic families of nations have 
assumed the forms (i) empire, (ii) church, (iii) balance of power, or 
(iv) federation. 

i) World-empire is built by conquest and maintained by force. 

It is not meant to imply that these patterns which constitute civilization are of 
lesser importance than, or are determined by, demographic and political conditions 
(below, chap, xxxi, sec. 5; chap, xxxviii, sec. i) but only that none of them can exist 
without population and moderate order. On the other hand, population and moderate 
order can exist without any of them, as among animals. 

3° Above, Vol. I, chap, xii, sec. 5. “By emancipating individuals and communities 
from absolute dependence upon purely local circumstances, their potential stability 
and security have .been increased, provided the instruments of control could be ex- 
tended to coincide with the enlarged sphere of interdependence that has emerged in 
recent decades” (Louis Wirth, “Localism, Regionalism and Centralization,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLII [January, 1937], 493). Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s com- 
ment on the potentialities of the nation applies with even greater force to the world: 

A land^s brotherhood 
Is most puissant: men, upon the whole. 

Are what they can be, — nations, what they would. 
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The Roman Empire was maintained by an authoritative law and 
an efficient army through most of its history, and it continually 
had some military contacts with outside nations or tribes. It had 
some success in preventing war among the major groups which com- 
posed it during the two centuries of its greatest strength, but it came 
to an end after a few hundred years of existence. Its fall was approxi- 
mately one thousand years after the beginning of the conquests of 
the city of Rome and perhaps twice that period after the origin of 
classical civilization in the Aegean. Rome, which acquired the idea 
of empire from the Orient, left the idea in its wake and stimulated 
numerous conquerors to attempt its rivival. The medieval Hohen- 
staufen, the Hapsburgs, Louis XIV, Napoleon, the Kaiser, Musso- 
lini, and Hitler have attempted with varying degrees of success to 
re-establish a universal empire.^^ 

ii) The Christian church dominated Western civilization after the 
Cluniac revival in the tenth century, during the period of the Cru- 
sades. The idea of a world-peace maintained by a unified church 
was given expression in the ‘^Truce of God’’ and the “Peace of God,” 
sanctioned by excommunication and the interdict. The church was a 
powerful influence unifying Europe during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, but it was continually in opposition to another great or- 
ganized religion, that of Islam. After crusading zeal lagged in the 
fourteenth century, the power of the church began to decline.^^ 

iii) The balance of power may be observed in smaller families of 
nations, such as that of the Greek city-states of the Periclean period. 
In the Hellenistic civilization a balance-of -power system described 
by Polybius extended over the whole of the Mediterranean area. In 

3 ^ “Such then, in its design and in its direct working was the imperial system, — 
simply a concentration of military force. But since it affected such a vast area, its in- 
direct consequences are not less important than its direct ones. Of these the principal 
were two: the extinction of liberty, and the increase of material happiness” (J. R. 
Seeley, Roman Imperialism [Boston, 1871], p. 31). 

3® “Let papal Rome, as the law-giver of the Medieval Church, have all the credit of 
her great achievements : however based, on law or on idea, her position was a standing 
protest against brutal force, a standing offer of peace and goodwill to those who could 
pay for it; a great office of incipient diplomacy, a great treasury of legal chicanery, but 
still a refuge against overbearing violence” (William Stubbs, Seventeen Lectures on the 
Study of Medieoal and Modern History [Oxford, 1886], p. 216). See also G. B. Adams, 
Civilization during the Middle Ages (New York, 1903), pjp. 244 and 257. 
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the fourteenth century, while Dante was expounding the theory of 
world-empire, Boniface VIII the theory of a world-church, and 
Pierre Dubois the theory of world-federation, the balance of power 
was being exemplified in the wars and alliances of Edward of Eng- 
land, Philip of France, the emperor Albert of Austria, Pope Boni- 
face of Italy, and their lesser neighbors in Scotland, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and Bohemia. Two centuries later the balance of power 
was not only practiced in the Renaissance civilization of Italy but 
was for the first time given detailed literary exposition by Bernardo 
Ruscellis and Machiavelli.^^ Finally in the European system, which 
arose out of the ruins of the universal church in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the balance of power was recognized as the basic principle of 
European organization. The balance of power has not in the past 
preserved peace, but it has at times preserved the independence of 
states and prevented the development of world-empire.^^ 

The European balance of power, based upon policies of interven- 
tion against the overpowerful, was modified in its application to the 
New World. America attempted to vote itself out of the European 
balance of power by the Monroe Doctrine and to establish a balance 
of power based upon isolation and neutrality. This idea played its 
part in the nineteenth century not only in respect to the geographi- 
cally isolated states of America and Asia but also in respect to arti- 
ficially neutralized buffer states of Europe such as Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, and Luxemburg. Closely related have been efforts to main- 
tain the balance of power through disarmament conferences. Each 
state, instead of trying to build up its armaments to those of others, 
tries to bring the armaments of others down to its own.^^ 

iv) The characteristics of federation can be studied in numerous 
limited unions. Various plans of European federation provide prece- 
dents for the League of Nations. The plan of Dubois in the four- 
teenth century, the plans of SuUy and William Penn in the seven- 
teenth century, and the later plans of Saint-Pierre, Jeremy Bentham, 
Immanuel Kant, William Ladd, and Clarence Streit looked toward 
European or world-federation. There were practical attempts to 
federate Europe after the Napoleonic Wars. Concerts and confer- 

33 Above, chap, xx, n. 21. 

34 Above, chap, xx, sec. i. 


35 Above, chap, xxi, secs. 3 and 4. 
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ences of the nineteenth century kept the idea in practical politics, 
and the Hague Conferences looked toward its realization. Finally, 
the League of Nations was established, the most successful of any 
of these attempts. 

These four types — empire, church, balance of power, and federa- 
tion — seem to have exhausted the imagination of men on forms of 
universal organization, though many combinations and variations 
have developed in practice. ^7 These four types differ in structure, in 
object, and in procedure. 

3 ^ Below, chap. xxix. 

37 Above, chap, xxi, sec. 5. Pitman B. Potter distinguishes empire, cosmopolitanism, 
and international organization as possible forms of world-order (An Introduction to the 
Study oj International Organhation [4th ed.; New York, 1935], pp. 24 ff.). While he con- 
siders federation the natural end of international organization (ihid.^ pp. 234 ff.), he 
appears to exclude the balance of power from the concept of organization i^ibid.^ pp. 
238 ff.). Heinrich Triepel (Die Hegemonies ein Buck von fiihrenden Staaien [Stuttgart, 
1938]) seems to consider hegemony a different form of organization from any of these. 
Leadership, less than dominance and more than influence, which he signifies by the term 
(p. 140), is an aspect of all organization. An empire is characterized by autocratic lead- 
ership, a federation by democratic leadership. The participants in a balance of power 
must have leadership, though leadership of the whole is lacking. A church must also 
have leadership. Hegemony cannot, therefore, be considered a distinct form of organi- 
zation, although the recognized leadership by one state of a group may be a phase in the 
transition from a balance-of-power system to an empire. In the latter the hegemonic 
state has acquired dominance. In the former no state has more than influence (see 
Charles Kruszewski, “Hegemony and International Law,” American Political Science 
Review, XXXV [December, 1941], 11270.). The fourfold classification of types of 
families of nations and their relation to types of national governments may be analyzed 
as indicated in the following table. Actual governments usually combine aspects of all 
types. 

ANALYSIS OF FORMS OF INTERNATIONAL AND 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


SOtTRCES or 
Government 

Sanctions op Government 

Persuasion 
and Reason 

Compulsion and 
Violence 

Express or tacit 

Federation 

Balance of power 

consent of governed 

Democracy 

Anarchy 

Natural or divine 

Church 

Empire 

authority of governors 

Nomocracy 

Autocracy 


Since in federations the authority of the central government rests on consent of the 
states, it implies a high degree of decentralization of government as compared with 
empire (see above, chap, xxii, sec. 4b, but see n. 38 below). Nomocracy exists if a su- 
preme law regarded as of divine or natural origin is the source of governing authority 
(see Majid Khadduri, The Law of War and Peace in Islam [London, 1940], p. 7). 
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The empire seeks to concentrate military and political power in a 
single authority with control over individuals enforcible by law. It 
emphasizes institutional unity. 

The church claims divine authority and seeks to rule with moral 
sanctions alone. It emphasizes spiritual union. Although the papacy 
sometimes tried to deal with temporal as well as spiritual matters 
and to employ material sanctions, in theory it ruled by persuasion. 

The balance of power, instead of concentrating authority, seeks 
to distribute it among independent sovereign states which remain 
in equilibrium because of their separations and oppositions. While 
permitting considerable material unification, such a system may 
hamper the development of other aspects of association in the world- 
community. 

The federation seeks to achieve the unity of the empire without 
sacrificing the autonomy of states which characterizes the balance 
of power.^^ It does this by insisting on the supremacy of the con- 
stitution which limits the central authorities to matters of general 
concern. Confederations or leagues (Staatenbunden) in which the 
central authority acts only on member-states as units have often 
developed into true federations or imions (Bundestaaten) in which 
the central authority deals directly* with individuals in respect to 
matters within its competence.^^ While empires are primarily organ- 
izations of violence, federations are primarily organizations of con- 
sent, because all authority is derived from the constitution accepted 
by the people and the states. Although both state and central au- 
thorities can exercise coercive authority within the limits of their 
competence, the federation resembles the church in that the consti- 
tution itself is maintamed by persuasion rather than by compul- 
sion.^'' 

38 Though originally an empire, the British Commonwealth has developed with re- 
spect to the dominions into an international union looser than most federations. Be- 
cause of historic tradition and the geographic separation of its parts, it has been able 
to accord full sovereignty to the dominions without complete dissolution of the empire 
(Sir Cecil J. B. Hurst, “The British Empire as a Political Unit,” in Great Britain and 
the Dominions [Chicago, 1928]). 

39 Below, sec. 4; chap. xxix. 

4° Federations tend to develop constitutionalism, decentralization, sep)aration of 
powers, and democracy (above, chap, xxii, sec. 4; chap, xxv, nn. 48-51)- 
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3. CONCEPTS AND CONDITIONS OP A WORLD-SOCIETY 

For a concept of the modern world-society one would naturally 
look to international law, but the international lawyers are unde- 
cided whether the family of nations constitutes a society. 

Vattel began his treatise on the law of nations with the idea of 
rendering the abstract Latin treatise by Christian Wolff into elegant 
French. He found, however, perhaps partly because he was writing 
during the Seven Years’ War, that he did not agree with everything 
that Wolff had written. 

From the outset it will be seen that I differ entirely from Mr. Wolff in the 
foundation I lay for that division of the law of nations which we term voluntary. 
Mr. Wolff deduces it from the idea of a sort of great republic (civitas maxima) 
set up by nature herself, of which all the nations of the world are members. To 
his mind, the voluntary law of nations acts as the civil law of this great republic. 
This does not satisfy me, and I find the fiction of such a republic neither reason- 
able nor well enough founded to deduce therefrom the rules of a law of nations 
at once universal in character and necessarily accepted by sovereign states. I 
recognize no other natural society among nations than that which nature has 
set up among men in general. It is essential to every civil society {civitas) that 
each member should yield certain of his rights to the general body, and that 
there should be some authority capable of giving commands, prescribing laws 
and compelling those who refuse to obey. Such an idea is not to be thought of 
as between nations. Each independent state claims to be, and actually is, inde- 
pendent of all the others Individuals are so constituted that they could 

accomplish but little by themselves and could scarcely get on without the as- 
sistance of civil society and its laws. But as soon as a sufficient number have 
united under a government, they are able to provide for most of their needs, 
and they find the help of other political societies not so necessary to them as the 
state itself is to individuals.^^ 

Vattel adhered to the atomistic theory which holds that inter- 
national law is merely a series of contracts between wholly independ- 
ent states, that there is no organic society of nations but merely a 
loose contractual association. He did not explain, however, how 
contracts can have a legal validity unless there is a society above the 
contracting parties based on a common law which defines and sanc- 
tions valid agreements.^"* A contractual association presupposes that 

Droit des gens, ‘ ‘Prelim. ” (Carnegie ed.), p. ga. 

4 “ See L. Oppenheim, International Law (5th ed.; London, 1937), Vol. I, secs, ii, 18, 
493; Percy Corbett, “Conflicting Theories of International Law,” Proceedings of the 
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all its members are also members of a society whose standards inter- 
pret and apply the terms of the contract. The majority of writers 
on international law have, therefore, indorsed the thesis of Wolff and 
his predecessor Grotius that the family of nations constitutes a so- 
ciety.43 

The family of nations, whatever may be its fundamental char- 
acter, certainly has not been adequately organized to maintain its 
principles or to protect the interests of its members. Some writers, 
such as Oppenheim, take the view that the League of Nations was 
an initial attempt to give it a more adequate organization. 

The conclusion is obvious that the League of Nations is intended to take the 
place of what hitherto used to be called the Family of Nations, namely, the 
community of civilized states, for the international conduct of which iutema- 
tional law has grown up. The Covenant of the League is an attempt to organize 
the hitherto unorganized community of states by a written constitution. That 
this constitution is not complete and perfect matters as little as that for the 
moment there are stiU some civilized states outside the League, because this 
constitution will gradually become more complete and perfect, and the time 
may not be very distant when all civilized states, without exception, will be 

members.44 

The question whether now or at any point in time the family of 
nations constitutes a society is a question of point of view as much 
as of fact.^^ A society exists if people so recognize it, even if its or- 
ganization does not inevitably point to that conclusion. The judg- 
ment that a group is a society is a judgment of attitudes as much as 
of structures; a judgment of the meaning of symbols as well as of 
the classification of conditions; a judgment of the direction and in- 
tensity of a movement as much as of the application of a definition/^ 

American Society of International Law, ig40, pp. loi ff.; Q. Wright, “Remarks,” Fro- 
ceedings of the American Satiety of International Law, ^940, pp. 156 fi. 

43 C. Van Vollenhoven, Three Stages of the Evolution of the Law of Nations tThe 
Hague, 1919), p. 29. See above, chap, xxiv, n. 51; chap, xxv, n. 42. 

44 Oppenheim, op. cit. (3d ed.; London, 1920), Vol. I, sec. 167c, p. 269. See above, 
chap. XX, n. 5. 

45 See below, Appen. XXXV, n. ii. It is not certain that a group must have ex- 
ternal opposition as weU as internal co-operation in order to be a society. If it were, a 
universal society would be impossible. 

4 <» Sociologists imply from the concept society (i) a complex of mutual claims and 
expectations, (2) an organization capable of collective action, (3) a set of conventional 
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It cannot be said that a world-society, including all nations, ex- 
ists merely because some persons have conceived of such a society.'^^ 
It is clear, however, that no such society can exist unless some per- 
sons have conceived of it. A society implies consciousness by some 
persons of their participation in it. When the society is larger than 
a local group, in which all members are in continual personal contact 
with one another, such consciousness is hardly possible without a 
conception of the society'** or, as the linguists say, without a word 
for it.-*’ 

a) Conception of a world-society . — How may the world be con- 
ceived as a social unity? Abstract conceptions are formed either 
through the association of a word or other symbol with concrete ex- 
periences or through the inference of one conception from others. 
The first is the method of suggestion; the second, of definition. 
Monotheistic religions have tried to conceive God by both methods. 
They have associated the word God with other signs, such as icons, 
images, and symbols; with subjective experiences such as truth, 
goodness, beauty, sympathy, love, religion; with impressive mani- 
festations, such as miracles, rituals, and sacraments; with unique 
men, such as the king, the emperor, the pope, the prophet, or the 
saint; with unique groups, such as the state, the church, the nation. 


understandings, and (4) a consensus of opinion. Each of these aspects of a society in- 
volves both individual attitudes and social structures (comment to the author by Pro- 
fessor Louis Wirth). See below, sec. 36; chap, xxviii, sec. chap, xxx, sec. 2.; Appen. 
XXXV, n. II. 

Above, chap, xxiv, n. 19. Though Anselm {Proslogion [1080]) and Descartes 
{Meditations [1641] iii. v) tried to prove the existence of God by that process. 

48 A conception may correspond closely to common observations such as the concept 
of tree, bird, or flower. If, however, the condition to be conceived is not accessible to 
direct, comprehensive observation as a state or world society, the individual must base 
his concept upon literary descriptions or observation of small samples of the condition. 
These usually distort or simplify the condition. Consequently, his conception is not of 
reality but of a fiction or stereotype wliich may or may not adequately represent the 
condition for the purpose at hand. See C. K. Ogden, Bentham^s Theory of Fictions 
(New York, 1932); Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion (New York, 1922), chap, vi: 
“Stereot3q)es”; below, n. 59; Appen. XXXVII, par. e. 

49 Below, Appen. XXV, nn. 20 and 21. “Each nation has two decisive criteria, one 
being the national consciousness, the other the name of the nation” (Cybichowski, op. 
cii., p. 107). 
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the human race, the symplasm; and with the totality of observa- 
tions, such as nature, the world, the universe. They have also tried 
to deduce God from other abstract classes or ideas. There has been 
a tendency for such religions (i) to create classes of gods of which 
the god is the superior,^® (ii) to create an opposing god with whom 
he may be contrasted,^^ (iii) to develop a concept of evolution or 
change comparing God with himself at different periods,^"^ or (iv) to 
analyze the attributes of God, comparing each with familiar entities 
or experiences in which the attributes are assumed to exist in lesser 
degree.^^ 

These methods of conceiving God do so only by making him like 
something else. They therefore defeat their aim, because they sub- 
tract from the uniqueness of God, which is supposed to be the out- 
standing characteristic of monotheism. They do, however, illustrate 
the inherent difi&culty of conceiving of something wholly unique. 

Similar difficulties have been met with in attempts to conceive of 
a world-society. That society has been associated with such concrete 
things as the League of Nations Covenant, the World Court Statute, 
the Pact of Paris, the Peace Palace at the Hague, and the League’s 
building at Geneva. Such a process of association is probably the 

so As in the Greek and Roman pantheon with Zeus as the ruler, or in the medieval 
Christian God at the head of a hierarchy of archangels, angels, saints, and men. 

51 As the devil of Zoroastrianism, Judaism, and Christianity. 

52 See C. G. Montefiore, Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated hy the Religion 
of the Ancient Hebrew CHibbert Lectures” [London, 1S93]) ; Kirsopp Lake, The Religion 
of Yesterday and To-morrow (Boston, 1926). 

53 The Trinity, for example, may be a mode of conceiving God as the perfection of 
such attributes as fatherhood and personality. A perfect and self-sufl5cient concept of 
father must include also that of son and of the father-son relation. A perfect and self- 
sufficient concept of personality must include the concepts of will, intellect, and feeling, 
each considered as an absolute— omnipotence, omniscience, and divine love (C. J. 
Shebbeare, “Trinity,” Encyclopaedia Britannica [14th ed.]). Attempts rationally to 
demonstrate the existence of God have applied this method in an opposite sense. How 
can people have ideas of absolutes beyond the realm of human experience unless they 
are realized in an absolute being? (Ontological argument, n. 47 above.) How can it 
happen that such ideas as causation, existence, design, and value are at the same time 
felt as personal experiences and observed in the order of nature unless there is an abso- 
lute, comprehensive of all personaKties and all nature, which causes, creates, plans, and 
evaluates? (Cosmological and teleological arguments.) These clearly approach the 
pragmatic argument that God is a useful assumption for purposes of human living 
and thinking (W. R. Matthews, “Theism,” Encyclopaedia Britannica; below, n. 59). 
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most effective method by which the average man may be led to a 
conception of the world-society, but knowledge of these things con- 
tributes little to an understanding of the nature of that society. 

These things are themselves symbols of the world-community 
rather than indications or evidences of its condition. Even such en- 
tities as the corpus of international law, the system of international 
organization, the process of international commerce, or the practice 
of world-communication, which the more sophisticated often associ- 
ate with the world-society, should be regarded as stereotypes or in 
some respects even as fictions, knowledge of which falls far short of 
disclosing the actual condition of the world-community Knowl- 
edge of these symbols and stereotypes scarcely justifies a decision 
whether, or in what degree, a world-society exists in any period of 
history. 

The method of definition by classification and analysis has also 
been employed to create a conception of the world-society. It has 
been thought of as a world-state, greater than but comparable to 
national states,''^^ or as a universal civilization greater than but resem- 
bling historic civilizations.-'^^ It has been thought of in contrast to 
world-anarchy,^^ or as the limit toward which the process of world- 
history seems to tend.^® 

It is clear that none of these processes can yield a wholly satisfac- 
tory conception. Obviously a society in complete isolation, with no 
other society on its periphery, might differ radically from any of the 
lesser states or civilizations in history. The analysis of existing lim- 
ited societies might result in emphasis upon the very characteristics 
which they share with one another, but which they would not share 
with a world-society. Organization and anarchy are relative to each 
other; consequently, it is impossible to determine which term should 
apply to a given situation of the world. Efforts to explain one by 
the other are as inconclusive as the problem of good and evil with 

54 Above, n. 48. 

ss See Potter, op. cit., p. 30. 

Above, Vol. I, chap, viii, 

57 G. Lowes Dickinson, International Anarchy^ igo4-igi4 (New York, 1926); Sir 
Arthur Salter, Security: Can We Retrieve It? (New York, 1939). 

5 « H. G. Wells, The Outline of History (New York, 1920). 
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which Job wrestled. In view of the oscillations and transitions of 
world-history, the process of extrapolation of past trends is hazard- 
ous. 

Unsatisfactory as they are, however, it is only through such de- 
vices of suggestion and definition that a rational conception of a 
world-society can be approached.^^ 

b) Conditions of a world-society , — ^A society results from the inte- 
gration of a group and its dififerentiation from other groups — the 
more the members of a group feel themselves a unity and the more 
they feel themselves differentiated from other groups, the more the 
group becomes a society. 

The wo rld-society cannot be contrasted with any out-group; con- 
sequently, the degree of its integration can be studied only in the 
relations of its members with one another. Changes in the feeling 
of group solidarity are difficult to study directly, but they may be in- 
dicated by certain observable phenomena. 

Among such phenomena are (i) instruments of commimication 
and transportation and statistics indicating the degree of interde- 
pendence among members and of self-sufficiency of the whole; (ii) 
poHtical organizations and institutions subordinating the members 
of the group to the whole; (iii) standardized behavior patterns, in- 
dicating the degree of uniformity among the members; and (iv) acts 
and declarations of the members indicating attitudes toward one 
another and toward values imputed to the whole. The characteris- 
tics of a society, respectively, indicated by these four kinds of evi- 

59 The philosophical disciplines of rhetoric and logic respectively develop the possi- 
bilities of these two methods, as do the “semiotic” disciplines of “pragmatics” and 
“semantics” (C. W. Morris, Foundations of the Theory of Signs [“International Encyclo- 
pedia of Unified Science,” Vol. I, No. 2 (Chicago, 193S)], pp. 21 ff.)* It is possible that a 
world-society might be realized without need of a clear concept by contemplation, as the 
mystics realized God, or by bold analogy, as the psychologist G. T. Fechner realized 
earth-consciousness (William James, A Pluralistic [London, 1912], pp. 153 ff-)- 

A world-society might also be realized by enumeration and description of its elements 
as attempted in Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass (1855) and Carl Sandburg’s The 
People, Yes (1936). As it is impossible to enumerate all features of the world-society, 
this amounts to association with a sample selected by poetic intuition. A world-society 
may also be realized through conviction that it must exist or human aspirations will 
fail. Religion has rested more on faith than on reason, and, according to William James 
{op, cit., p. 176), even “philosophy is more a nmtter of passionate vision than of logic” 
(above, n. 53; below, Appen. XXXVII, par. a). 
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dence may be designated material unification, institutional unity, 
cultural uniformity, and spiritual union.^° It appears that the world 
has developed toward the realization of all these characteristics dur- 
ing the last four centuries. 

i) Communication and commerce have developed remarkably dur- 
ing this period. Language, writing, printing, general literacy, statis- 
tics, the mails, the press, the telegraph, and the radio suggest as- 
pects of this process. Today many persons in every part of the world 
are continuously aware of and materially and emotionally aSected 
by what is going on in every other part.^^ 

The various sections of the world have also become materially 
interdependent in respect to economy and security with the develop- 
ment of more abundant and rapid means of transportation by sea, 
land, and air. International trade provides most people with essen- 
tials of diet, clothing, and work. With the increasing rapidity of 
travel, protection from devastating epidemics requires organization 
of health on a world-scale. Depressions and wars in any area extend 
their effects rapidly to the most remote areas.^^ 

Many individuals are, it is true, still unaware of their relation- 
ship to the world as a whole, but the number is decreasing. The fact 
that communication and transport have been in large measure na- 
tionally organized and directed has reduced the natural influence of 
modern inventions in integrating the world-community.^^ 

Above, n. 46. 

Park and Burgess, op. cit., pp. 281 and 288; Wirth, op. cit.; above, Vol. I, chap, 
viii, sec. 4&; chap, xiv, sec. 2; below, chap, xxxv, sec. i. 

Eugene Staley, World Economy in Transition (New York, 1939), chap, i; above, 
n. 61. 

“Chaos in minds, in material relations, in the drift of history. And yet there is 
one fact — one that stands above it all : We see that chaos as a unit, and we call it the world. 
.... We are all world citizens in fact and by instinct, even though in theory and by 
intellectual tendency we may be provincial, insular or nationalistic. We may think 
every foreigner is at best an apology for a man, but while taking our breakfast we want 
to know all about him” (Salvador de Madariaga, The WorWs Design [London, 1938], 
p. 8). “Men find themselves working, and thinking and feeling [during the last hun- 
dred years] in relation to an environment which, both in its world wide extension and 
its intimate connection with all sides of human existence, is without precedent in the 
history of the world” (Graham Wallas, The Great Society [New York, 1917], p. 3). See 
also above, Vol. I, chap, viii, nn. 30-34, 49-53. 
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ii) Institutional unity arises from habits of leadership and obedi- 
ence, permitting the group to act as a unit on certain subjects. All 
societies have some sort of leadership, whether of old men, military 
heroes, hereditary chiefs, seh-chosen tyrants, or democratically 
elected magistrates. There has been progress toward a world-leader- 
ship through international councils, assemblies, and commissions 
with, however, some periods of recession. Three centuries ago an im- 
organized diplomatic and consular service was the only regular in- 
strument of ofi&cial international organization. Before World War 
II there were fifty public international unions, to some extent inte- 
grated through the League of Nations, the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, the International Labour Organization, and the 
Pact of Paris. Furthermore, there were hundreds of unoflS.cial and 
semiofl&cial international conferences and associations, some of 
which were meeting almost continuously. These institutions were 
imperfect. They usually dealt with states rather than with individ- 
uals. They created only the rudiments of world public opinion on a 
limited range of subjects. Consequently, they lacked the efficiency 
of governmental processes within the state supported by powerful 
national public opinions. Nevertheless, the trend toward world- 
imity, in spite of reversals in the Napoleonic and Hitlerian periods, 
can scarcely be denied.^^ 

iii) Cultural uniformity in some degree must characterize the 
members of a society. The members need not be identical. Variety 
among its members is a characteristic of societies distinguishing 
them from organisms in which the cells may approach identity. The 
members must, however, be in some respects similar. They must 
have some sentiments in common, or there can be no spiritual union. 
They must have some standardized responses to language and other 
means of communication, or there can be no obedience or leadership. 
They must have some common aims, or there can be no co-operation. 
In the modem world-community there has been a movement toward 
greater uniformity both among individuals^^ and among states.^^ 

Above, Vol. I, chap, viii, sec. ^d; chap, xiv, sec. ic; below, chap, xxxv, sec. 3. 

Above, Vol. I, chap, viii, sec. 4a and c; chap, xiv, sec. 3. 

Above, Vol. I, chap, viii, sec. (iv). The admission to the family of nations in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries of oriental and African states with traditions 
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The world-society is an international rather than a cosmopolitan 
society/'^ but increasing similarity of the institutions and economies 
of states has tended toward increasing similarity of the national cul- 
tures and of individual behavior patterns. Furthermore, the intel- 
lectuals of all countries have at times formed the germs of a cosmo- 
politan society exerting a certain influence toward assimilation of the 
national cultures and the institutions of government.^^ Penetrations 
of commerce and economic techniques, of religions and philosophies, 
and of art forms and literatures have not only broken down many 
local cultures but have resulted in a general borrowing from the 
common stock by all local communities, so that all peoples have 
tended to conform to a common type. This process has, it is true, 
been combated by national, cultural, and racial propagandas, in- 
cluding insistences on national languages, folkways, and racial puri- 
ties, and the establishment of artificial barriers to trade, migration, 
and intermarriage.^^ But these countertendencies have, on the 
whole, been less influential than the economic efficiencies and con- 


and institutions different from those of Christian Europe and the development of new 
forms of international status (confederations, imperial commonwealths, mandated 
territories, protectorates) suggest some doubt of this (Q. Wright, Mando-tei UTid&r the 
League of Nations [Chicago, 1930], p. 276), but the states of Europe which emerged 
from the Thirty Years’ War probably displayed even greater variety (G. N. Clark, 
The Seventeenth Century [Oxford, 1924], p. 82). 

^7 Herbert Kraus, Germany in Transition (Chicago, 1924), pp. 79 ff.; Max H. Boehm, 
^‘Cosmopolitanism,” and H. N. Brailsford, “Internationalism,” Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences; above, Vol. I, chap, xiii, n. 94. 

< 5 ® The cosmopolitanism of the Hellenistic period and of the eighteenth-century 
Enlightenment (Boehm, op. cit.) may be compared with Greek Hellenism, medieval 
Catholicism, Renaissance humanism (Preserved Smith, Erasmus [New York, 1923]; 
Robert P. Adams, “The Pacifist or Antimilitary Idealism of the Oxford Humanist 
Reformers” [manuscript, University of Chicago Library,. 1936]), nineteenth-century 
pacifism (A. C. F. Beales, The History of Peace [New York, 193 1]), and the contemporary 
world-citizenship movement (Madariaga, op. cit). These movements did not aff en- 
visage the same cosmos. The ancient Greeks excluded “barbarians,” the medieval 
Catholics and the Renaissance humanists usually excluded non-Christians, and the 
nineteenth-century pacifists sometimes excluded “primitive peoples.” The tendency 
has been to make the cosmos more comprehensive of all humanity, to approach “uni- 
versalism,” to conceive of a kinship among all members of the human race. 

Above, Vol. I, chap, xiv, sec. id; below, chap, xxvii. 
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veniences of the universal behavior patterns. Science is the same 
ever3nvhere, and universal languages have made progress.^'' 

iv) Spiritual union implies general recognition of the superiority 
of the values of the society over those of its members, and as a con- 
sequence equality of the members in respect to their loyalty to these 
values. This characteristic is imperfectly developed in the world as 
a whole. It is more developed in the relations of states than in the 
relations of individuals of different states. Union of purpose and 
sentiment constitutes the basis of a general will and is doubtless the 
most important characteristic of a society. Its imperfect develop- 
ment in the world as a whole manifested in the frequent hostilities 
of peoples constitutes the most important reason for doubting 
whether the latter is a society.'^'^ Yet there has been an increasing 
acceptance of common values such as human welfare, personal free- 
dom, precision of thought, and tolerance of cultural differences.'^^ 
Acceptance of these values has led to the organization of universal 
unions and associations to achieve certain concrete purposes derived 
from them, such as elimination of the slave trade and slavery, ameli- 
oration and prevention of war, control of epidemics and the use of 
narcotics, establishment of scientific standards, facilitation of world 
communication, and protection of aborigines and minorities.'^^ 

There has been a tendency toward greater equality in the mutual 
recognition which the states accord one another. In time of peace 
sovereign states accord one another equality in diplomatic repre- 
sentation, in theoretic right to the benefits of international law, and 
to the international procedures for protection of such rights. There 

70 There is an extensive literature on “Unified Science/’ on “Esperanto,” and on 
“Basic English.” 

71 Above, chap, xiv, secs. 4 and 5; below, chap, xxxv, sec. 4. 

72 Above, Vol. I, chap, viii, secs. 2 and 4a. 

73 Paul S. Reinsch, Public International Unions (Boston, 1916); J. C. Paries, The 
Rise of Internationalism (New York, 1915); Manley 0 . Hudson, International Legislation 
(6 vols.; Washington, 1931-37); League of Nations, Handbook of International Organiza- 
tions (6th ed.; Geneva, 1935); H. P. Myers, Handbook of the League of Nations (Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1935); L. A. Mander, Foundations of Modern World Society 
(Stanford, 1941); above, Vol. I, chap, viii, sec. 4^ (ii). 

74 E. D. Dickinson, The Equality of States in International Law (Cambridge, Mass., 
1920), chap, v; Oppenheim, op. cit. (5th ed.), Vol. I, sec. 115. 
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are, of course, certain entities which are not fully recognized states, 
such as states under suzerainty, protectorate, or mandate, and the 
formalities of international law fail to accord recognition to de facto 
communities which are de jure colonies or territories of recognized 
states. Treaties impose some special limitations upon certain sover- 
eign states, such as extraterritoriality, but these are tending to be 
removed in legal theory. In practice there has frequently been a 
failure to recognize equality in dealings between sovereign states, 
particularly those of markedly different race, civilization, or military 
power. These conditions, however, were regarded as abnormalities 
to be eliminated as rapidly as possible'^^^ prior to the development of 
Japanese, Fascist, and Nazi theories of the right of ''superior’' races 
and nations to Lebensraum and "hegemony” at the expense of 
others.^*^ 

With respect to individuals there has been less recognition of 
equality. Peoples of different races, languages, cultures, and reli- 
gions have been discriminated against in respect to immigration, 
civil rights, rights of war, and other matters.^^ Numerous conven- 
tions have, however, been made dealing with colonial and mandated 
territories, slavery and the slave trade, minorities and immigration, 

E. D. Dickinson, op. cit., chap, vii; Oppenheim, op. cit. (5th ed.), Vol I, secs. 
90-103; Q. Wright, Legal Problems in the Far Eastern Conflict (New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1941), pp. 10 ff., 44 ff., 124. 

7 <'Q. Wright, Mandates under the League of Nations, pp. 8-23, 267-73; “The Man- 
dates in 1938,” American Journal of International Law, XXXIII (April, 1939), 342 ff. 

77 C. Walter Young, Japan^s Special Position in Manchuria (Baltimore, 1931), chaps, 
ix-xi; Charles Kruszewski, “Germany’s Lebensraum,” American Political Science 
Review, LIV (October, 1940), 544 ff.; “Hegemony and International Law,” op. cit.; 
Triepel, op. cit. 

78 J. B. Condliffe (ed.), Problems of the Pacific (Chicago: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1928), pp. 154 ff,; L. P. Mair, The Protection of Minorities (London, 1928); Q. 
Wright, “The Bombardment of Damascus,” American Journal of International Law, 
XX (April, 1926), 265 ff.; Max J. Kohler, The United States and German Jewish Persecu- 
tions (sth. ed.’, CincixmSiti: B’naiB’rith Executive Committee, 1934). Systems of interna- 
tional law have often placed people considered to be of inferior race, culture, or faith 
in a special category. See William Ballis, The Legal Position of War, Changes in Its 
Practice and Theory from Plato to Vattel (The Hague, 1937), p. 13; Khadduri, op. cit., 
pp. 19 ff.; James Lorimer, The Institutes of the Law of Nations (Edinburgh, 1883), I, 157 
ff.; Oppenheim, op. cit. (5th ed.), Vol. I, sec. 103; Q. Wright, Mandates,^. 7. See also 
above, n. 68. 
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intended to eliminate such discriminations.'^^ The democracies have 
frequently incorporated constitutional provisions assuming equality 
of civil rights irrespective of race or nationality. Many have ac- 
cepted the theory that individuals are subjects of international law 
entitled to the protection of fundamental rights by that law.^^ 

This_analv sis of the world-community indicates certain outstand- 
ing peculiarities : (i) The members of this community largely because 
of nationalistic propaganda have not risen to a full awareness of 
their actual interdependence. The people of many nations and re- 
gions still think, as did Vattel, that “they are able to provide for 
most of their needs” within their boundaries,^'' although today this 
is seldom true, (ii) The institutions of world-government have 
proved inadequate to regulate the conflicts and controversies arising 
from this interdependence because of the general acceptance of the 
absolute interpretation of sovereignty. (iii) International law has 
overemphasized the equality of states and underemphasized the 
equality of individuals. This has resulted in important disparities 
between the requirements of international law and the requirements 
of natural justice as it appeals to individuals unincumbered by tech- 
nical learning.®^ (iv) These circumstances have had a hampering 
effect upon the development of a common will to maintain order and 
justice throughout the world. Since all states are in a high degree 
dependent for their material and cultural needs upon areas far more 
extensive than their national boundaries, national interests have 
suffered no less than the interests of the world-society. 

It appears that the world’s population has become more integrated 
in spite of itself, during the last four centuries, that the very rapidity 
of this progress has stimulated the growth of artificial barriers, such 

79 Above, n. 73. 

As Amendment XIV of tbe United States Constitution. 

Above, VoL I, chap, xiii, n. 92; Vol, II, chap, xxiv, sec. 3a. 

Vattel, op. cit. 

^3 Above, chap. xxiv. 

*4 Above, chap, xxiv, sec. 3a. A similar dilemma has been faced in colonial adminis- 
tration. Should colonial governments look toward the civilization and eventual assimi- 
lation of the natives as individuals or toward the development and eventual inde- 
pendence of the native group? (see Q. Wright, Mandates, pp. 233 ff., 244 ff.). 
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as the sentiment of nationality, the dogma of absolute sovereignty, 
the concept of the independence of states, and the policy of national 
self-sufiiciency. Consequently, the community of nations has not be- 
come an effective society. These latter influences may prevail, and 
the tendency of the world-community to become such a society 
may be temporarily or permanently checked. There seems little 
question, however, that this would result in a diminution of both 
the world’s population and the world’s standard of living. 

4. FEDERATION OF THE FAMILY OF NATIONS 

Modern civilization has sought to solve this problem by develop- 
ing the family of nations from a balance of power to some form of 
federation. National federations have experienced difdculties. They 
have tended to break up or to form unitary states. The Nether- 
lands and Germany passed through the transitional stage of federa- 
tion and became unitary states. Switzerland and the United States 
remain at the stage of federation, although each has steadily in- 
creased the power of the central government. The historian Freeman 
entitled his book written during the American Civil War History 
of Federal Government from the Foundation of the Achaian League to 
the Disruption of the United States and supported the thesis that 
federations are inherently unstable. Confederations have usually' 
succumbed if unable to develop into true federations. Twice, in 
1787 and again in 1865, the United States avoided disruption only 
by drastic steps toward centralization.®* 

A world-federation has many difi&culties which are -not faced by 
smaller federations. It can have no external enemies to compel union. 
Many of the plans of general federation, as that of Dubois to rescue 
the Holy Land (1306) and that of Streit to rescue the democracies 
(1939)) have sought to utilize the external enemy, but they have 
thereby renounced a genuinely world-character. In so far as federa- 
tions have been successful, their members have been forced together 
through fear of external states. Without fear of England, it is un- 
likely that the American federal convention of 1787 would have suc- 
ceeded. The Netherlands, Switzerland, and Canada were induced 

Above, chap, xxi, n. 35; below, chap. xxv. 
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to strengthen their unions only because they were afraid of their 
neighbors. 

Furthermore, in the family of nations as a whole, there is less 
uniformity among the parts, a greater diversity of economic and 
cultural interests than has been true in the case of the lesser federa- 
tions which have been formed. The American colonies had a common 
law and a common British culture. The original Swiss cantons had 
a common Germanic language and culture, though cantons of French 
and Italian language eventually entered the confederation. The 
Dutch states had a common culture, although they split in two in 
1830 when the Catholic Belgians separated from the dominantly 
Protestant Netherlands. Thus, to create a world-federation which 
attempts to unite oriental and occidental states, democracies and 
autocracies, industrialized and nonindustrialized states, large and 
small, colonial and noncolonial states, is clearly a task of unparal- 
leled difficulty. 

The problem of representation presents further difficulties. By 
what measure should political influence be apportioned to 400,000,- 
000 Chinese, 40,000,000 Britishers, and 500,000 Nicaraguans, each 
claiming to be a state equal to the others. Even more difficult is the 
problem of sanctions. A federation that is concentrated in a compact 
geographical area has a better opportunity to apply central military 
pressure on aU the parts than has a federation whose members are 
distributed over the world. Certain parts of the latter are likely to 
be inaccessible to military, political, or even economic pressures. 
The British Empire partly from this reason, instead of form i ng a 
federation, has gradually decentralized, according virtual independ- 
ence to the dominions. More difficult still is the problem of distribut- 
ing central and local powers and of changing this distribution as 
new conditions require. The problem of changing boundaries and 
combining or breaking up member-states in response to population, 
economic, and cultural changes is one which even lesser federations 
have seldom achieved peacefully. The Soviet Union, with a high 
degree of centralk^tion assmed through the dominant control of 
the Communist party, has made modifications of this type. It should 

Above, n. ii; Vol. I, cbap. x, n. 12; below, chap, xxviii, sec. la (i). 
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perhaps be regarded as a unitary state rather than as a federation, 
through it has permitted considerable cultural autonomy to the 
member states and the autonomous regions. In other instances, 
when needs of this type have become great, the union has usually 
broken up, as did the Germanic Confederation, 1867, or has changed 
itself into a unified state, as did Germany in 1933.^'^ 

The League of Nations has experienced these difficulties. It failed 
to include Germany, the United States, and Soviet Russia among the 
great countries at its inauguration. It witnessed the secession of 
Brazil, Japan, Germany, and Italy, as well as of several smaller 
states, during its history. The failure to solve the problems of rep- 
resentation, of sanctions, and of peaceful change was in considerable 
measure responsible for these abstentions and secessions.^^ 

A world-federation, in view of these great difficulties, probably 
cannot be constructed by analogy to any existing smaller federation. 
It may have to have more the character of a Staatenbund than of a 
Bundestaat, though some relationship must be established between 
the individual and the world-community. It may have to be more 
flexible, with more opportunity for regional adjustments, than the 
lesser federations. Its objects may have to be more limited. The 
scope of the central government may have to be somewhat less, and 
the autonomy of the members both greater and better secured, than 
in most federations. There appears, however, to be a conflict be- 
tween these two apparent necessities of greater flexibility and stricter 
constitutional limitations.®^ 

The first suggests that the federation of nations should be pri- 
marily political; that the central authorities should adjust their exer- 
cises of authority at any moment to the particular circumstances. 
On the other hand, if the federation is to assure respect for the inde- 

*7 For discussion of practical problems of federalism see “The Federalist/' op. cit,; 
E. A. Freeman, History of Federal Government (London, 1893); H. L. McBain and Lind- 
say Rogers, The New Constitutions of Europe (New York, 1922), pp. 55 fl., and H. A. 
Smith, Federalism in North America (Boston, 1923), pp. 202 fl. For theories of federal- 
ism see Sobei Mogi, The Problem of Federalism (London, 1931); Frank M. Russell, 
Theories of International Relations (New York, 1936), pp. 464 ff.; above, chap, xxiii, 
sec. 4&. 

Below, chap, xxix, sec. 4. 

Below, chap, xL 
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pendence of the member-states, it should be even more legalistic 
than most lesser federations. The United States at times appeared 
to desire a more legalistic League, a League based on a conference 
to codify international law and a court to apply that code.^^ The 
Senate objected particularly to the political powers of the League of 
Nations. On the other hand, Japan, Italy, and Germany sought to 
make the League of Nations more flexible and more political. States- 
men from these countries sometimes implied that the League should 
be little more than a meeting of the leading statesmen from the great 
powers to reach the most appropriate adjustment in every circum- 
stance which might arise. Such a theory would facilitate rapid de- 
cision rather than careful deliberation on what justice required and 
would favor dictatorships rather than democracies.^ The League 

Tiiis was the tendency of some friendly critics like Elihu Root and also of some 
unfriendly critics like Philander C. Knox and G. W. Pepper. See B. F. Fleming, The 
United States and the Leagtie oj Nations, jpiS-ipso (New York, 1932), pp. 182 and 245; 
see also William Ladd, An Essay on a Congress of Nations (1840) (New York, 1916); 
J. B. Scott, Judicial Settlement of Contro’oersies between States of the American Union 
(Oxford, 1919), p. 543; D. J. Hill, World Organization as Affected by the Nature of the 
Modern States (New York, 1917), pp. 199 ff.; American World Policies (New York, 
1920), pp. 145 ff. The Levinson-Knox-Borah pb,n for outlawing war proposed such an 
organization (67th Cong., 4th sess.; Sen. Res. 441, February 13, 1923); Salmon O. 
Levinson, Outlawry of War (67th Cong., 2d sess.; Sen. Doc. 115); Charles Clayton 
Morrison, The Outlawry of War (Chicago, 1927). 

Fleming, op. cit. The opposition, however, wanted the United States to be sub- 
jected to neither political, jural, nor moral power {ibid., pp. 184 and 419 ff.; Hearings 
before the Committee on Foreign Relations [United States Senate, 66th Cong., ist sess.; 
Sen. Doc. 106], pp. 510, 515, 517, 534, 537). The friends of the Covenant considered 
political sanctions essential. See President Wilson in Hearings, p. 502; W. H. Taft, 
G. W. Wickersham, A. L. Lowell, and H. W. Taft, The Covenanter (New York, 1919); 
Theodore Marburg, Taft Papers on the League of Nations (New York, 1920), p. 235; 
Dcuelopment of the League of Nations Idea (New York, 1932), 11 , 847 ff.; D. H- Miller, 
The Drafting of the Covenant (New York, 1928), I, 551; The Generva Protocol (New York, 
1925), p. 109; J. T. Shotwell, War as an Instrument of National Policy (New York, 
1929), pp. 220 ff. The French and the Russians wanted, in general, reliable sanctions 
within a jural framework. 

Mussolini’s plan for a four-power pact (1933) (Maurice Bourquin, Dynamism and 
the Machinery of International Institutions [“Geneva Studies,” Vol. XI, No. 5 (Sep- 
tember, 1940)], p. 58; S. Engel, League Reform: An Analysis of Official Proposals and 
Discussion, jpjd-ipjp [“Geneva Studies,” Vol. XI, Nos. 3-4 (August, 1940)], p. 29). 
The British also usually wanted a more flexible League (A, Zimmem, The League of 
Nations and the Rule of Law, igiS-igsy [London, 1936], pp. 189 ff.). 
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organs in practice sought to compromise between the two ideas, 
sometimes leaning to one, sometimes to the other, but never finally 
committing themselves to either.^^ 

93 The rejected Geneva Protocol, 1924, would have promoted legalism (Q. Wright, 
The Significance to America of the Geneva Protocol [“Chicago Council on Foreign Relations 
Pamphlet,” No, 7 (Chicago, 1925)]; D. H. Miller, The Geneva Protocol, pp. 107 ff.), 
but the Locarno arrangements (1925) promoted politicism. The Pact of Paris (1928), 
the General Act (1928), and the general ratification of the Optional Clause of the Stat- 
ute of the Permanent Court of International Justice (1929) moved in the direction of 
legalism, but the Four-Power Agreement again moved toward politicism (above, n. 92). 
For distinction between “legal” and “diplomatic” schools of international jurists see 
Oppenheim, op. cit. (5th ed.), Vol. I, sec. 51(6). See below, chap, xxix; Appen. 
XXXVI. 
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NATIONALISM AND WAR 

C ERTAIN inteipretations of sovereignty have been a leading 
obstacle to the adequate development of international law.^ 
In the same way certain interpretations of nationalism have 
been a formidable obstacle to the strengthening of the community of 
nations. 

The two ideas, sovereignty and nationality, have functioned at 
times to support each other and at other times to oppose each other. 
Both have at times tended to build up larger political structures and 
at other times to disintegrate existing political structures. Both in 
their modern form originated in the liberal and humanitarian tend- 
encies of the Renaissance, in opposition to authoritarian Christian 
feudalism, and both have at times presented the main opposition to 
humanitarian and liberal tendencies, never more than today. Both 
have been causes of peace and also causes of war. 

I. WARS ARISING FROM NATIONALISM 
Nationalism has contributed to peace by creating loyalties, through- 
out the population of a considerable area, above local community, 
feudal lord, or economic class, even, in some cases, above race, lan- 
guage, and religion. This larger loyalty has permitted political or- 
ganization within the area capable of maintaining peace. With the 
rise of nationalism private feuds, duels, banditry, and feudal, reli- 
gious, and class hostilities have tended to decline. The feudal and 
religious hostilities of the type which harassed England, Prance, 
Spain, Germany, and Italy in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries have hardly existed in these countries since the 
Thirty Years’ War. Similar types of hostilities in the Balkan and 
Arab countries, and in India, Japan, and China, and class conflicts 
such as were manifested in the American, French, Mexican, Russian, 
Chinese, and Spanish revolutions may be in process of subjection to 

' Above, chap. xjdv. 
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nationalism. On the other hand, nationalism has been a cause of 
wars of a different type and of even more disastrous consequences.® 
Several varieties of such wars may be distinguished. 

a) Self-determination and irredentism . — ^Wars have arisen from 
demands of ^ ^nationalities’^ to be organized in nation-states. Na- 
tionalities within a state have fought for independence, as Switzer- 
land, the Netherlands, and Portugal in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; the United States in the eighteenth century; the Latin- 
American countries, the Confederate States of America, the Balkans, 
and Belgium in the nineteenth century; Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, Baltic and Arab states, Ireland, and India in the twentieth 
century. So also existing states have fought to incorporate irreden- 
tas, or foreign areas deemed to have their nationality, as did France 
after the period of Joan of Arc; Aragon and Castile in hostilities 
against the Moors in the fifteenth century; Sardinia, Prussia, Serbia, 
and Hungary in the wars of Italian, German, Yugoslav, and Hun- 
garian unification in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. ^ 

b) Solidarity and prestige . — ^Wars have arisen because of the utili- 
zation by governments of military preparedness, fear of invasion, 
pride in national prestige, and expansionism as instruments of na- 
tional solidarity. Imperial wars of Portugal, Spain, the Netherlands, 
France, Great Britain, the United States, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
and Russia in the East and West Indies, the Americas, Africa, Asia, 

=* ‘The new born patriotism was Janus-faced, now good, now evil. When it is good, 
Dr. Rose terms it ‘nationality,’ when it is evil, he styles it ‘nationalism’ ” (Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, review of J, Holland Rose, Nationality in Modern History [New York, 1916], in 
Political Science Quarterly^ XXXI [December, 1916], 633). 

3 The idea that “nationality” constitutes the “natural” political grouping, that the 
boundaries of the nationalities can be determined, and that existing political frontiers 
which do not correspond with national boundaries are “unnatural” and may properly 
be changed by war are the ideas generally considered to motivate “wars of nationality.” 
According to Mancini {Lecture on Nationality [1831]) : “Family and nation are children 
of nature and not of art; they are inseparable fellows of the social man, even where the 
domestic and patriarchal community does not possess the marks of a political society. 
Family and nation are of sacred origin because they are a revelation of the Creator, of 
the natural constitution and of human necessity.” Quoted by S. Cybichowski, “Na- 
tional Sovereignty and International Cooperation,” Annals of American Academy of 
Political aiid Social Science^ CLXXXVI (July, 1936), 105. While the idea of nationality 
was not consciously developed before the French Revolution, an unformulated idea of 
nationalism played a part in the earlier wars referred to. 
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and the Pacific Islands since the fifteenth century may be attributed 
in part to this motive. Balance-of-power wars have often originated 
from an exaltation of national honor, prestige, and power above all 
values, as did the wars of Edward III and Henry V of England in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the wars of Charles V and Philip 
II of Spain in the sixteenth century, the wars of Louis XIV of France 
and Charles X of Sweden in the seventeenth century, the wars of 
Charles XII of Sweden, Peter the Great of Russia, and Frederick the 
Great of Prussia in the eighteenth century, the wars of Napoleon and 
Louis Napoleon of France in the nineteenth century, and the wars of 
the Kaiser, Mussolini, Hitler, and Japan in the twentieth century. 

c) Self-sufficiency and isolation . — ^Wars have arisen because of the 
tendency of states seriously afficted by nationalism to seek security 
from attack, stability of the economic life, and development of a dis- 
tinctive character by economic isolation and self-sufi&ciency. Such 
policies stimulate each country to attempt to expand its territory in 
order to include essential raw materials and markets and a defensible 
frontier. This motive has contributed to the imperial wars of the 
period since 1870 and to the expansiveness of the totalitarian states 
since World War I. Policies toward self-sufi&ciency on the part of 
states whose territorial domains make such policies reasonable may 
contribute to wars among other states whose interests are adversely 
affected. Thus the extreme protectionism of the United States and 
the increasing protectionism of the British and French empires after 
World War I contributed indirectly to the aggressiveness of the to- 
talitarian states, which, because of their lack of domestic sources of 
raw materials compared with other great powers, denominated them- 
selves “have-not'^ or ^'proletarian’’ powers.^ 

4 “Nationalism .... represents the tendency of the subject national group to 
achieve independence or, in the case of an already existing state, to increase as far as 
possible the prestige and consciousness of power of the dominant nationality” (M. H. 
Boehm, “Nationalism, Theoretical Aspects,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, XI, 
231). While war could not be used consciously to increase national solidarity until 
governments were conscious of the idea of nationality, governments much earlier recog- 
nized the value of maintaining the solidarity and loyalty of their subjects and the use- 
fulness of war for that puipose. In a few instances the different policy of “divide and 
rule” was followed (below, nn. 50 and 51). 

5 It has been common to refer many modem wars to economic causes (see John 
Bakeless, The Economic Catise of Modern War [New York, 1921]), but the important 
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d) Mission and expansion , — ^Wars have also arisen because of the 
tendency of a people affected by nationalism, especially when pur- 
suing economic policies of the type just suggested, to acquire an at- 
titude of superiority to some or all other peoples, to seek to extend its 
cultural characteristics throughout the world, and to ignore the 
claims of other states and of the world-community. In this char- 
acteristic, nationalism tends to resemble the missionary and crusad- 
ing religions, such as Islam and Christianity. Such motivations 
played a part in the imperial wars of Portugal, Spain, and France, 
whose nationalisms were linked with an intense Catholicism, in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. The French “Mis- 
sion Civilatrice,” the American “Manifest Destiny,^' and the Ger- 
man “Place in the Sun” slogans contributed to the imperial wars of 
these countries in the nineteenth century. The aggressions of the 
totalitarian states in the twentieth century have owed much to atti- 
tudes of this type.^ 

Nationalism, affecting opinions and policies,'^ has been an impor- 

fact has been that the nation has been assumed to be the economic unity, thus national- 
ism has been the underlying cause (see below, chap, xxxii, sec. ih). The same attitude 
characterized seventeenth- and eighteenth-century mercantilism. 

^ While all peoples, including primitive tribes, have usually manifested a belief in 
their own superiority (Ellsworth Paris, The Superiority of Race [Honolulu: Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1927I), this attitude has particularly characterized nation-states. 
Nazi nationalism has considered Blut und Boden the fundamental bases of the state. A 
system of anthropology has sought to demonstrate scientifically the superiority of 
“Aryan blood,” and a system of Geopolitik has sought to demonstrate the “naturalness” 
of an ever expanding Lebensraum for the people with that blood. The conviction of 
racial superiority and economic needs, thus buttressed by “science,” has given the most 
exaggerated development to the latter two varieties of nationalism (see Charles Krus- 
zewski, “Germany’s Lebensraum,” American Political Science Review^ XXXIV [Octo- 
ber, 1940], 964 ff.). Herbert Kraus has characterized nationalism as the “prinzip des 

fiir-sich-Seins Its life-principle is state-egoism War is the most emphatic 

form of its operation” {Germany in Transition [Chicago, 1924], p. 77). 

7 These distinctions between national self-determination, national solidarity, na- 
tional self-sufficiency, and national mission are based upon the objectives for which na- 
tional groups have fought, but they have some resemblance to the t3rpologies of national 
attitudes based upon the character of the conflict behind the nationality movement. 
Louis Wirth distinguishes particularistic, minority, marginal, and hegemonic national- 
ism (“Types of Nationalism,” American Journal of Sociology^ XL [May, 1936], 223 ff.). 
Max Handman distinguishes irredentist, oppression, precautionary, and prestige na- 
tionalism (“The Sentiment of Nationalism,” Political Science Quarterly, XXXVI 
[March, 1928], 104 ff.). 
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tant factor in a considerable proportion of the wars of the last five cen- 
turies and in most of the wars of the last two centuries. In the mod- 
ern period nationalism has progressively reduced the importance of 
feudal, religious, and dynastic demands and has become itself a 
major cause of war, although in most wars it has been linked with 
other factors.^ 

2. DEFINITION OF NATIONALISM 

Nationalism must be more precisely defined before a generaliza- 
tion, such as that just ventured, has great significance. It is a term 
which has a variety of meanings today and which has greatly varied 
in emphasis in different historic periods. Can any common signifi- 
cance be detected through all these varied usages? 

“Nationalism in its broadest meanmg refers to the attitude which 
ascribes to national individuality a high place in the hierarchy of 
values.''^ “There are few ideas so powerful in human affairs as those 
connected with the phrase national defense.^’^® Assertions that 
“national individuality/’ “national honor,” “national defense,” or 
“national interests”" are important in the present stage of history 

* It figures as the idealistic factor in wars and has usually been accompanied by 
psychological, poHtical, and juridical factors (see chap, xix, sec. i). Of the six major 
wars since the fall of Rome {iUd.), nationalism figured not at all in the first two (Mos- 
lein conquests and the Crusades), slightly in the next two (Hundred Years’ War and 
Thirty Years’ War), and primarily in the last two (French Revolutionary-Napoleonic 
War and World War I). Historians have traced French, English, German, and Dutch 
nationaHsm to the Middle Ages (Kraus, op. cit., p. 140). C. A. Beard traces the gradual 
supercession of “dynastic interest” and “reason of state” by “national honor” and “na- 
tional interest” as “a formula of diplomacy and international morality” {The Idea of 
National Interest [New York, 1934]) chap. i). “The idea of nationality was strong in the 
Spanish provinces of the Hapsburg inheritance and in the Bohemia of the Thirty Years’ 

War. But they never became ruling principles The partition of Poland was 

the event that forced the idea of nationality upon the world, and the revolt of the Ameri- 
can provinces of the British Empire forced the idea of self-government The French 

Revolution initiated the first attempts at a propaganda of liberty and .... of national- 
ity Out of the crucible, out of the fiery furnace, against the will of the potent 

actors, as if by a law that may not be broken, the victory of the idea [of nationality] is 
rapidly being realized” (William’ Stubbs, Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval 
and Modern History [Oxford, 18S6], pp. 235-39). 

5 Boehm, op. cit., p. 231. 

Philip N. Baker, “National Defense,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, XI, 
p. 189. 

“ Beard, op. cit. 
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contribute little to a definition of ‘^nationalism,” unless it is clear 
what the nation is. How does a nation differ from a tribe, a city- 
state, an empire, a religion, a civilization? “The state,” said Ed- 
mund Burke, “is not a partnership in things subservient only to the 
gross animal existence of a temporary and perishable nature” but 
“a partnership in all science, a partnership in all art, a partnership in 
every virtue and in all perfection.”^'' In this spirit the nation may be 
defined as a perfect community.*^ 

A community differs from other forms of association in including 
the entire population of an area. A perfect community is objectively 
one which manifests cultural uniformity, spiritual union, institution- 
al unity, and material unification in the highest possible degree^^ and 
subjectively one with which the members consciously identify them- 
selves.^^ Its members resemble one another closely in evaluations, 
purposes, understandings, appreciations, prejudices, appearances, 
and other characteristics which any of them consider important. 
They are all in continuous contact with group sentiment, contribut- 
ing to group policy and accepting group decisions. The government 
of such a community is capable of preserving peace and justice with- 
in it and of assuring co-operation of the members in its constitution- 
ally accepted policies. Such a community supplies all the needs of its 
members and is self-sufl5.cient and isolated,^^ 

J. W. Garner, Political Science and Government (New York, 1928), p. 494. 

^3 Accepting a theory which combines the objective and subjective aspects of nation- 
ality, Herbert Kraus defines the nation as “a social-psychological unity, composed of a 
number of individuals, who are distinguished from other social groups by an individual 
and characteristic consciousness of belonging together, resting upon peculiarities of 
race, descent, language, political history, culture andfi.nally of faith’’ ipp. cit., p. 132). 
Vattel emphasizes the high degree of self-sufficiency of nations as compared with indi- 
viduals (above, chap, xxvi, n. 41). See also Wirth, op. cU.^ p. 723. 

^4 Above, chap, xxvi, sec. 35. 

Ihid., sec. $a. 

*^The requirements of political power induce all groups to strive for "autonomy” 
in the sense of "complete independence of all external and uncontrolled human forces” 
(F. M. Watkins, The State as a Concept of Political Science [New York, 1934], p. 71). 
"Power controlled or abridged is almost always the rival and enemy of that power by 
which it is controlled or abridged” (Alexander Hamilton, The Federalist, P. L. Ford 
[ed.]. No. 15 [New York, 1898I, p. 94). See above, chap, xx, n. 4; sec. 2; chap, xxiv, 
sec. 2. The preachers of nationalism during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
usually combined nationalism with internationalism. See Cybichowski, op. cit., and 
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These various characteristics of the perfect society are to some 
extent inconsistent with one another. If a society is to be culturally 
uniform it must be very smaU, but if it is to be materially unified it 
must, under present economic conditions, be very large. Of all com- 
munities the family has the greatest degree of similarity among its 
members but the least degree of seLf-sufl&ciency. The human race, on 
the other hand, has the greatest self-sufi&ciency but the least uni- 
formity. The characteristic of spiritual union limits the size of the 
community to an area within which continuous communication is 
possible. No one can feel himself a member of a community of which 
he is not continually aware. The area of union has therefore widened 
with the progress of communication and invention. The character- 
istic of institutional unity limits the size of the community to that 
which has actually been effectively organized. Even though people 
feel themselves members of a group, that group is not an effective 
society unless it has the unity which flows from an organization and 
a procedure for manifesting the common will and giving it effect 
both internally and externally. Clearly any realizable society must 
compromise among these desiderata. The population embraced by 
the most perfect society will vary with historic and geographic con- 
ditions and with technical and social inventions. It may, under cer- 
tain conditions, be a village; under others, a continent.^^ 


extracts from Herder, Fichte, Mazzini, Renan, and Mill in Sir Alfred Zimmem, Modern 
Political Doctrines (London, 1939), pp. 1645. Fascist and National Socialist concepts 
have been more absolute. See extracts from Mussolini and Hitler, in i&zd., pp. 36 ff., 
40 ff., and below, sec. 5. 

^7 Plato thought 5,040 “houses” the ideal number for a perfect community {Imws 
V. 2). Rousseau suggested 10,000 citizens {Social Contract, Book HI, chap, i; see also 
Book II, chaps, viii-x). Aristotle thought the irokis should not be too large to be 
governable nor too small to be self-sufficient {Politics vii. 4). Montesquieu {Spirit of 
the Laws, Book VIII, chap, xvi) and De Tocqueville {Democracy in America [New York, 
1862], I, 171) preferred small states. Treitschke {Politics [New York, 1916], I, 32-40) 
and Acton {History of Freedom and Other Essays, p. 295) preferred large states. See 
Gamer, op. cit., pp. 76, 94-99. G. K. Zipf {National Unity and Disunity: The Nation as 
a Bio-social Organism [Bloomington, Ind., 1941], pp. 179 £F., 355) has attempted to 
prove that the nation is a unit not only in the psychological sense manifested by a com- 
mon culture and consciousness but also in a socioeconomic sense manifested by an 
organization of a population into cities, towns, villages, and farms, the order of whose 
size measured by population constitutes a harmonic series (i, §, 4 , } • . - . i/«). While 
the order of cities in some countries Hke the. United States approximates this series. 
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The concept '^nation’’ implies that the identification of the mem- 
ber with the community shall be conscious. According to Renan, a 
nation is a “soul,” a “moral consciousness” resulting from a “com- 
mon heritage of memories” and “actual agreement, the desire to 
live together. A community is not a nation if different individuals 
within it identify themselves primarily with different groups, some 
with a church, some with a class, others with a family or a village. 
Furthermore, people may actually identify themselves • with the 
community but lack consciousness of that identification. The nation 
has sometimes been differentiated from the state by the fact that it 
is “natural” rather than “artificial,” in that respect resembling the 
tribe. This assumption, however, is not supported by history if 
naturalness is interpreted in the technical sense of unplanned crea- 
tion. Nations have been made by continuous civic education and 
other devices."^ “Naturalness” in a psychological sense may imply 
that spontaneous feelings as well as calculated interests motivate 
the individual’s attachment to the group. The idea of nation un- 
doubtedly implies such a bond between the nation and the individ- 
ual, but it seems also to require that the individual be conscious of 
his feelings. A tribesman who is loyal to his tribe because no alterna- 
tive has ever entered his mind, or a Chinese scholar who feels the 
antiquity and perfection of his civilization because he has known no 
other, cannot be nationalists until they have consciously compared 
their own tribe or civilization to a different one. When this is done 
widely, tribes and civilizations tend to become nations, a develop- 
ment often stimulated by the comparison compelled by hostile in- 
vasion.“° Contact with an out-group is no less necessary than co- 
hesion of the in-group to create a nation.^^ 

that in others like France and Great Britain hardly does so. The world as a whole 
approximates this series more nearly than does the British Empire or Europe. No con- 
vincing reasons are given why this ordering of the size of cities should make for eco- 
nomic efficiency. 

“What Is a Nation?’^ (1882), printed in Zimmern, op. cit.j pp. 202 fif. 

Charles E. Merriam, The Making of Citizens (Chicago, 1931); see sec. 4 below. 

The British stimulated French nationalism by the Hundred Years’ War, as Na- 
poleon stimulated German nationalism in the nineteenth century and the Japanese 
are stimulating Chinese nationalism in the twentieth century. 

R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology (Chicago, 
1924), pp. 632 ff. Though isolation has been considered an element in a perfect society, 
its achievement makes any society almost impossible (above, chap, xxvi, n. 3). 
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The Jiarfekii.,j^herefore a consequence of technical conditions'* 
which makes possTHFaTcoD^unity oFarffigh-degree of solidarity and 
self-sufficiency, and of social conditions which bring about conscious 
identification of all or most of the members of that community with 
its symbols. It is a phenomena of internal communication and econ?- 
omy stimulated by external contact and conflict “National feeling 
arises and becomes intensified as a result of a twofold process of iso- 
lation and contrast with respect to the outside world and of cohesion 
and drawing together within .^^^3 

The nation is distinguished from other communities in that it 
strives for perfection in all the characteristics of a co mm unity. A 
family may have more cultural uniformity, a state more institutional 
unity, a religion more spiritual union, a region more material unifica- 
tion. A nation, however, in striving for perfection in all, tends to 
dominate other communities and to fit them into its pattern. jDnce 
accepted, it becomes the social a priori by which cultural, political, 
spiritual, and economic activities and institutions are shaped.®^ 

This definition of a nation is clearly self-contradictory. No nation 
can precisely correspond to it, because efforts to achieve a corre- 
spondence in one characteristic will deprive it of correspondence in 
others. Efforts to make the nation self-sufficient militate against 
its uniformity, union, and unity. Efforts to make its members con- 
scious of their identity with the nation may, in fact, emphasize local 
differences. Nationalization propaganda may develop self-conscious- 
ness among minorities, which militates against unity. The suppres- 
sion or expxxlsion of such minorities or the cession of geographical 
sections will usually mihtate against self-sufficiency. For this reason 
Lord Acton, distinguishing the nation from the state, characterized 
the theory that they should be coterminus as “criminal,^’ 

The combination of different nations in one state is as necessary a condition 
of civilized life as the combination of men in society. Inferior races are raised 

J. S. Huxley and A. C. Haddon define a nation as “a society united by a common 
bias as to its origin and a common aversion to its neighbors” (We Europeans [New York, 
1936], p, 16). 

^3 Boehm, op. p. 232; see also Wirth, op. cit. 

“4 Walter Sufibach, ‘‘National Consciousness: An Interpretation of World Affairs” 
(manuscript, 1940). 
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by living in political union with races intellectually superior. Exhausted and 
decaying nations are revived by the contact of a younger vitality. Nations in 
which the elements of organization and the capacity for government have been 
lost, either through the demoralizing influence of despotism, or the disintegrating 
action of democracy, are restored and educated anew under the discipline of a 
stronger and less corrupted race. This fertilizing and regenerating process can 
only be obtained by living under one government. It is in the cauldron of the 
state that the fusion takes place by which the vigor, the knowledge, and the 
capacity of one portion of mankind may be communicated to another. Where 
political and national boundaries coincide society ceases to advance, and nations 
relapse into a condition corresponding to that of men who renounce intercourse 
with their fellow men.^s 

3. CHARACTERISTICS OE NATIONALISM 
The self-contradictory characteristics of nationalism account for 
its dynamic influence in history, for its war-producing tendency, and 
also for the more limited character of most of the definitions which 
appear in analytical discussions. Writers have distinguished {a) 
legal nationality, (&) ethnic or cultural nationality, (c) nations or 
nation-states, and {d) nationalism. These are said to refer, respec- 
tively, to the legal relation between a state and its members or be- 
tween states with respect to their members; to a group whose mem- 
bers have many cultural characteristics and sentiments in common; 
to a cultural nationality which is organized as a state; and to the 
sentiments or attitudes which give high value to membership in a 
nationality or nation-state and which give force to policies which aim 
to secure the nation’s independence and to increase its powers.^^ 
a) Legal nationality may be a concept of municipal law related to, 
but different from, citizenship, indicating the reciprocal relation- 
ship of protection and allegiance between the state and its member. 
It may also be a concept of international law related to, but different 
from, domicile, indicating a relation between states with respect to 
an individual whereby . a state is entitled to protect and legislate for 
him wherever he may be. The tendency of states to claim as nation- 
als all persons born in the territory {jus soli) in addition to all per- 
sons born of parents who are nationals {jus sanguinis) indicates the 

Essay on Nationality (1862), quoted in Zimmern, o:p. cit., p. 183; Garner, op. cit., 
p. 138. 

Kraus, op. cit., pp. 77 and 133 ff. 
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close relationship of nationalism at present both to the homeland 
(patriotism) and to the race (racialism). In the early Middle Ages 
political allegiance tended to be exclusively tribal or racial, but the 
monarchs began to consider themselves territorial rulers in the elev- 
enth and twelfth centuries. John of England changed his title from 
rex Anglorum to rex Angliae.^'^ The tendency to drop the claim of per- 
petual allegiance, to acknowledge voluntary expatriation by natural- 
ization in another country, and to recognize dual or multiple nation- 
ality in case of conflict between \h.tjus soli and the sanguinis in- 
dicates the liberal characteristics of nationahsm in the nineteenth 
century in contrast to the situation before and since. The frequent 
changes in nationality laws of most countries indicates that even in a 
legal sense the concept of nationality is very unstable.^^ 

h) Cultural nationality has proved difficult to define. There has 
been much controversy as to whether race, culture, language, habi- 
tat, history, political sentiment, or other characteristics are its most 
important indices.^^ The geographical boundaries of nationalities 
have proved to be very different according to the index selected. 
The results of plebiscites are influenced by the selection of the voting 
area, by the policing of the area, and by efficiency in propaganda.^^ 
In some parts of the world any index used will produce enclaves of 
minorities surrounded by people of a different nationality. Thus ef- 
forts toward a ^ ^scientific” determination of national boundaries 
have often provided materials for strife rather than for agreement. 

T. P. Taswell-Langmead, English Constitutional History (5th ed.; London, 1896), 
pp. 36 and 162. This change was partly to emphasize that the king’s title was hereditary 
rather than elective (D. J. Medley, English Constitutional History [2d ed.; Oxford, 
1898], p. 7 s). 

Harvard Research in International Law, “Draft Code on Nationality,” American 
Journal of International Law, XXIII (spec. suppL, 1929), 3 ff. 

=*9 Above, n. 13. 

30 See Sarah Wambaugh’s monumental treatises, A Monograph on Plebiscites (Wash- 
ington, 1920), Plebiscites since the World War (Washington, 1933), and The Saar Plebis- 
cite (London, 1940) . She believes the plebiscite may be a useful instrument if subject to 
adequate international control. “Better any form of paternalistic determination, how- 
ever undemocratic, than a plebiscite lacking the measures necessary for the protection of 
both parties. A plebiscite not effectively neutralized is a crime against the inhabitants 
of the area as well as against political science itself” {Plebiscites since the World War, I, 

507)- 
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Cultural nationality, even more than legal nationality, is subject to 
continuous change. Count Teleki described nationality in this sense 
as a consequence of agitation and p)Oor administration.^' 

c) Nation-states have been artificial constructions. Sometimes a 
state, in the sense of an area whose population is administered by an 
independent government and system of law, has made the popula- 
tion into a nation by developing civic loyalty and a consciousness of 
their difference from others, utilizing education, military service, his- 
toric heroes, fear of invasion, religious and patriotic symbols, social 
prestige, etc., to this end.^’ At other times a cultural nationality 
within a state or including areas of several states has succeeded by 
propaganda and arms in achieving independent statehood.” The 
first method was characteristic of nation-building in Britain, France, 
and Spain in the early modern period; the second, of nation-building 
among the Balkan, Baltic, and Slavic peoples of Eastern Europe in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Nation-builders in the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Germany, and Italy have utilized both 
methods. The effort to make nation-states has led to a variety of 
opinions providing the dynamics of modern history, and to a variety 
of procedures including frequent wars. The results of this effort 
have, in varying degrees, corresponded to the conception of a na- 
tion.^'* 

- d) Nationalism suggests a condition of public opinion within a 
group which constitutes it a nation-state^hich motivates its defi- 
nition of legal nationality, and which accou^ for its maintenance of 
cultural nationality.” It is a socio-psychological force which varies 
in intensity and which may be measured.^® 

In any group, whether it be a family or a tribe, a nationality or a 
state, a despotism or a democracy, a religious, business, social, or 
political association, there must be a condition of opinion which pre- 

3 =^ Paul Teleki, The Evolution of Hungary and Its Flace in European History (New 
York, 1923), pp. 153 ff. “Nationalities,^^ as culturally defined groups struggling for 
political independence, have been distinguished from “Nations’’ or “Nation-states” 
which have achieved that status. 

32 Above, n. 19. ” Above, sec. la. 

34 James C. King, “Some Elements of National Solidarity” (manuscript. University 
of Chicago Library, 1933), pp. 225 ff. 

35 Above, nn. 9 and 13. 36 King, op. cit., p. 7. 
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serves the group from disruption. That opinion may be defined in 
terms of (i) the symbols toward which it is directed, (2) its intensity, 
(3) its homogeneity, and (4) its continuity Nationalism differs 
from tribalism, patriotism, pietism, commerciahsm, localism, com- 
munism, socialism, and other opinions supporting the solidarity of 
groups only in respect to the S3niibols toward which it is directed. 

If all publics should acquire a very homogeneous, intense, and con- 
tinuous opinion favorable to the symbols of religion, the age of na- 
tionalism would have passed into an age of religion. In fact, during 
themndern period, first in Western Europe, then in A mericaTeSstem 

ar>f] TTiore 

tenSSy; humogeueSusiy, and continuoi^y^vofahleT^ 
of so nie”Tral i n ‘ n-sl‘a t g ^ symbols.^^ TTiis* %iiot to deny 

that other sym^bolsTIFeTafing to religions, races, classes, and parties 
have been more important m certain times and places.^^ It has often 
been the effort of nationalists to associate other symbols, command- _ 
ing^certam following, with their own symbols. Thus Irish national- 
isEa"Eas~utnized the synibols of CaffioBofeMfAmerican nationalism 
has utilized those of democracy and liberty; German nationalism, 
those of the Nordic race; Japanese nationalism, those of the Shinto 
religion and the Yamata race; and recent Russian nationalism, those 
of proletarian communism.^® 


37 See below, cliap. xxx, sec. 3^; chap, xxxiii, sec. 2. 

38 “The religion of nationalism has been slowly replacing Christianity” (King, o;p. 
cit,, p. 170, citing J. T. Shotwell, The Rdigiotts Revolution Today [Boston, 1913]; H. E. 
Bames, The Twilight oj Christianity [New York, 1929]; Walter Lippmann, A Preface to 
Morals [New York, 1929]; and Carlton Hayes, Essays on Nationalism P^ew York, 
1926]). Peoples atomized by the disintegration of a universal empire or church tend to 
form political groups which retain the universal idea though faced by the fact of group 
consciousness more limited than that of the decaying institution. 

39 In Palestine since World War I symbols of Zionism, Christianity, and Islam have 
been more important than those of Palestinian nationalism (see Q. Wright, 'The Pales- 
tine Problem,” Political Science Quarterly, XLI [September, 1926], 381 £f.). In the early 
stages of the Soviet Revolution symbols of proletarian class consciousness and Marxism 
were of major importance. Class symbols were also important in Spain, F ranee, Britain, 
and other countries at the time of the Spa nis h civil war (193^39)* 1 °- the early stages of 
the Nazi Revolution in Germany symbols of German racialism were significant. 

4° Hayes, op. cit., p. 8; King, op. cit., pp. 164 ff., 214 ff.; Merriam, op. cit., chaps, ii 
and iii. 
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4. MEASXJEEMENT AND BUILDING OF NATIONALISM 
The intensity of nationalism within a given state may be defined 
as the degree of resistance which the population offers to disruption 
of that nation-state. Dr. James C. King attempted to measure and 
compare this intensity in a number of states in 1933. For this pur- 
pose he analyzed the opinions obtained from two hundred experts in 
several countries. France and Japan were found at that time to have 
the most intense nationalism, and Yugoslavia and Spain, the least 
intense nationalism of the dozen states compared.''^ 

This method did not measure the homogeneity or continuity of 
national attitudes. Presumably the more intense the attitude, the 

This study dealt not only with “defensive nationalism” (national solidarity) de- 
fined as above but also with “aggressive nationalism” (national aggressiveness) de- 
fined as “the tendency of the population to support active movements for expansion or 
other changes of the status quo designed to increase the power or prestige of the nation 
state” {op, ciL, p. 233; cf. sec. i above). The ratings indicated little correlation between 
these two conditions (see n. 42 below). Some countries rated low or medium in defensive 
nationalism such as Yugoslavia, Germany, Italy, and Hungary were rated high in ag- 
gressive nationalism. This suggests that aggressive attitudes may be stimulated by 
governments as a method of dealing with internal disunity. Other states such as France 
and Japan were rated relatively high in both. Switzerland, Belgium, Argentina, and 
Spain were rated relatively low in both. The United States and Great Britain were 
rated high in defensive nationalism and low in aggressive nationalism. The fact that a 
large proportion of the raters were British or American may have influenced this result. 
Aggressive nationalism appears to be more subject to change with shifts in the balance 
of power than is defensive nationalism. The latter changes, but more slowly ^King, 
op. cit., p. 240). 

I 

42 The rank order, mean average, and standard deviation of the states rated were as 
follows {ibid., p. 237): 


ANALYSIS OF RATING BY EXPERTS OF THE NATIONAL SOLIDARITY 
AND NATIONAL AGGRESSIVENESS OF TWELVE STATES 


State 

National Solidarity 

National Aggressiveness 

Rank 

Order 

Mean 

Average 

Standard 

Deviation 

Rank 

Order 

Mean 

Average 

Standard 

Deviation 

France 

1 

2.13 

2.01 

S 

HHRH 


Japan 

2 

4.38 

2.4s 

2 



Uriited States 

3 

4.6s 

2.87 

7 



Great Britain 

4 

5-02 

2.49 

8 



Hungary 

5 

6.03 

2.69 

3 

3.83 

2.7s 

Italy 

6 

5.0s 

2.37 

I 

2.2g 

.91 

Germany 

7 

6.07 

2.59 

4 

4.33 

2. S 3 

Switzerland 

8 

7.15 

4.52 

12 

11.43 

.89 

Belgium 

9 

7.74 

3-25 

10 

9.30 

I-SS 

Argentina 

10 

9.34 

1.80 

9 

9.03 

1.76 

Yugoslavia 

II 

9.8s 

2.38 

6 

S.74 

2.19 

Spain 

12 

10. oS 

1,89 

ii 

10.03 

1 .32 
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greater the homogeneity, although in certain circumstances intense 
attitudes may tend to provoke dissident minorities. It is not impossi- 
ble that important changes would have taken place in these ratings 
since 1933 as a result of the intensive nationalizing efforts of most 
states, particularly the totalitarian states. In 1933 Italy and Ger- 
many appeared to be in the middle ranks with respect to intensity of 
national solidarity in the opinion of these judges. 

Dr. King attempted to evaluate the influence of various factors 
upon the intensity of nationalism, with the result that length of 
literary tradition, uniformity of language and religion, and central- 
izing influence of geography correlated most closely with intensity of 
nationalism. The length of historic tradition and intensity of in- 
ternal communications showed no correlation. This unexpected re- 
sult may have arisen from the difficulty of measuring these phe- 
nomena. On the other hand, the degree of central nucleation in the 
systems of communication and travel seemed to have consideralile 
influence upon the intensity of nationalism.''^ 

In view of the apparently great influence which nationalism has 
had upon war and peace in modem history, studies of this type might 
throw light upon the danger spots in the world and the factors which 
should be controlled to prevent nationalism from becoming danger- 
ously intense or dangerously reduced. 

A historical survey suggests that the intensity of nationalism has 
had a relation to international tensions. In periods of war or danger 
of war the individual has emphasized his identiflcation with the 
dominant group which, in the modem world, has been the nation; 
has sought its protection; and has yielded it willing obedience even 
at the expense of his individual liberty. In long periods of peace, on 
the other hand, demands for increases of individual liberty and in- 

« The correlations and probable errors were as follows (King, op. cit, pp. 247 ff., 
whose study deals at length with methods of measuring these phenomena) : 

CORRELATION BETWEEN EXPERT RATINGS 
OF NATIONAL SOLIDARITY AND 
VARIOUS FACTORS 


I. Literary tradition 


i .06 

2. Language 

+.86 

± -07 

3. Religion 


± .07 

4. Geograpliy 

+.83 

± .08 

5. Historical tradition 

+.26 

i -27 

6. Communications 


± 28 
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sistence upon constitutional guaranties, assuring respect for private 
rights, have developed. In such periods men have been reluctant or 
unwilling to yield to the state on many matters. Since in a balance- 
of-power system either too much or too little nationalism in impor- 
tant states disturbs the equilibrium and causes international ten- 
sions, modem history has alternated between spirals of rising na- 
tionalism and rising international tensions culminating in general 
war, and spirals of increasing internationalism and increasing liberal- 
ism in most states encouraging a few states to commit aggressions, 
thus reversing the spiral. 

The of a stfit<^d^ prebab ljLJ2 iore influe nced by the 

methods used to build nationalism and by the rate a^ hicE national- 
ismis^ntensifyingTMnTiyjEfi^^ of national- 

isftractu ^y achi E^dZ-^KtOT^^ tl^rmany probably had a 

less intense or^hpinogeneou:^^ than France or England in 

th^early 1930^8, the governments of these countries employed meth- 
ods calculated to intensify nationalism and to increase warlikeness. 
Factors such as common race, culture, language, geography, history, 
association, and the V oiks geist^^ which develop apart from human 
design have had an influence upon the development of nationalism, 
but, with the progress of social consciousness in modern civilization, 
the effort of leaders, organizations, and governments have contrib- 
uted more and more to supplement these natural conditions or even 
to create nationalism in opposition to the natural trend. 

Govern^nts have imified nations by advertising the national 
heroes aad>sym 5 nT sPE^ apd literature, and the 

national cus toms and institutio ne&r^Such methods may be contrasted 
witii^Hhods which emphasize the independence and power of the 
nation, its differentiation from and opposition to its neighbors, and 
its need of economic self-sufhciency and military preparedness against 
an enemy whose invasion is anticipated and feared, 
latter type draw attention to fortiflLcationR^jigtnn^^^J;^ !^ popula- 
digSre nce ^ and confli cts in-orde r, regions whic h may become 

44 Above, Vol. I, chap, ix, sec. 2d; Vol. II, chap, xx, sec. 4; chap, xxii, sec. 2; below, 
chap. XXX, sec. 36- 

<5 Boehm, op. cit.j pp. 233-34; above, sec. 3^. 

Above, n. 19; sec. ^c. 
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the seat of war. ^ Nation-building proceeds more peacefully if it em- 
pEasizeS'irttefnal solidarity than if it emphasizes external opposi- 
tion/”^ though national introspection, if not qualified by awareness of 
conditions at the frontier and beyond, may lead to national com- 
placency oblivious to foreign opinion and prepared to attribute iUs 
to a foreign scapegoat.^^ 

The methods of nation-building actually used depend in large de- 
gree on the t3rpe of leadership at a given time. Despotisms have 
tended to utilize preparedness and fear of an enemy, pride in diplo- 
matic triumphs, and centralized propagandas, while democracies 
have utilized numerous private associations, electoral procedures, 
public education, and the granting of political and economic privi- 
leges and rewards. Leadership in either case may come from differ- 
ent types of elite — ^politicians, businessmen, military men, lawyers, 
and literary men — each of which fends to employ characteristic 
methods. Political scientists have paid attention to the methods of 
leadership characteristic of different elites.^^ 

It should be noted that the process of nation-building is not the 
only process of state-building. Instead of assuring the unity of the 
state by making it a nation, states may be held together by the 
opposite process of divide and rule. This process was characteristic 
of the medieval monarchs, who set one feudal lord against another 
Divide and rule was the method characteristic of the Hapsburg and 
Ottoman empires before World War I. It has been thought that the 
dissolution of these empires indicated the inferiority of this method to 

Boelim, op. cit., p. 234; Wirtli, op. cit., pp. 223 ff. 

Below, chap, xxviii, sec. i; Q. Wright, “Academic Freedom and World Politics,” 
Bidletin of American Association of University Professors, XXVn (February, 1941), 
16; World Citizens Association, Henri Bonnet (ed.), The World's Destiny and the United 
States (Chicago, 1941) p. 103. 

4 S' Aristotle {Politics v) and Machiavelli {The Prince, chaps, ii, iii, and vi) compared 
the methods employed by kings who acquire power by law with those employed by ty- 
rants who gain power by usurpation. See also Vilfredo Pareto, The Mind and Society 
(New York, 1935); Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling Class (New York, 1939); H. B. Lass- 
well, Politics: Who Gets What, When, How (New York, 1936); C. E. Merriam, Political 
Power (New York, 1934). 

5 ° This method broke down in fifteenth-century England with the Wars of the Roses. 
At the same time Louis XI was employing the method successfully in France to tame 
the nobles while he built a national spirit among the bourgeois. 
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that of nation-building.^" In both cases the truncated remnant of 
these empires sought to develop nationalism after the war, with 
more success in Mustafa KemaFs Turkey than in Dollfuss’ Austria. 

An intense and homogeneous nationalism is doubtless a stronger 
guaranty of imity within a state than is an equilibrium between hos- 
tile groups, and the latter has only been resorted to when the existing 
differences of language, culture, religion, and opinion and the in- 
efficiency of administration were so great as to render attempts at 
nation-building of very doubtful success. Even when minorities have 
been small and administration efficient, measures to incorporate 
them as an integral part of the nation have usually failed.^^ Liberal 
measures, permitting the minorities full enjoyment of their cultural 
distinctiveness, have usually been more successful than oppressive 
measures attempting to coerce them into the acceptance of the ma- 
jority culture .53 Practice as well as theory therefore indicates that 
conditions set limits to the effectiveness of the nation-building proc- 
ess. The United States has gradually molded forty-eight states and 
numerous migrant groups into a nation, and the Soviet Union has 
made progress toward creating a nation of 143 nationalities. It seems 
unlikely, however, that any of the continents other than Australia, 
much less the world, can be developed into a single nation. 

5. EVOLUTION OE NATIONALISM 

Nationalism has been developing in the milieu of the humanism 
and hberalism of the Renaissance and the Enlightenment and has 
progressed with the rise of tolerance and science, in spite of the fact 

s^Merriam, The Making of Citizens, pp. 243 ff.; Oscar J^Lszi, The Dissolution of the 
Eapshurg Monarchy (Chicago, 1929); above, n. 38. 

52 Voluntary migrants of alien culture even when settled in compact groups have 
proved easier to assimilate than involuntary minorities of long standing resulting from 
historical migrations or changes of frontiers (M. H. Boehm, ‘‘Minorities, National,” 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences; W. E. Rappard, International Relations as Viewed 
from Geneva [New Haven, 1925], p. 48). 

53 Extreme coercion resulting in extermination, expulsion, or exchange of the minor- 
ity may solve the problem by eliminating rather than assimilating the minority. Since 
World War I, Turkey has rid itself of Armenians and Greeks; Germany has rid itself of a 
large proportion of its Poles and Jews; and Italy has rid itself of many Tyrolean Ger- 
mans by these methods which are, however, hardly compatible with the standards of 
modern civilization. 
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that it seems to conflict with these tendencies.^^ What is likely to be 
the next stage in the development of these conflicting trends? Five 
stages of development may be discemed.^^ 

a) Medieval nationalism , — ^Modern nationalism superseded the 
medieval hierarchical organization of society with the village and 
manor at the bottom and the ecclesiastical and imperial governments 
of Christendom at the top. Nationalism was the ally of kings in their 
struggle with barons and towns below and with pope and emperor 
above. Parliaments with a “third estate,” summoned as an aid to 
the monarchial power, broadened the participation of the popula- 
tion in the life of the kingdom. Kings were motivated by the urge for 
political power, and the bourgeois were motivated by the economic 
expediency of including larger areas in “the king’s peace” as com- 
merce developed. The towns and the bourgeois often sided with the 
kings against the landed nobility. The beginning of a more general 
national sentiment had been stimulated as a result of hostile inva- 
sion. This was particularly true in France, where British occupation 
during the Hundred Years’ War developed a national symbol in 
Joan of Arc. In England the centralization of the monarchy and of 
the common law had had a nationalizing influence centuries earher. 

h) Monarchical nationalism , — ^After the Renaissance the mon- 
archs in England, France, and Spain had so increased their power, 
especially through the development of eflflcient armies using firearms, 
that they coifld dispense with parliament in some cases and reduce 
them to unimportance in others. Vernacular literatures often re- 
caUing heroes and victories of the state were widely distributed after 
the invention of printing. Royal and public architecture rendered 
the state as visible and dignified as the church. The general popula- 
tion thus became aware of the national language and the national 
government. Commerce developed under national stimulus and 
protection, giving the bourgeois a sense of the diSerence between 
their own and foreign cultures and of the economic value of the na- 

54 Above, Vol. I, chap, xiv, sec. id; chap, xxvi, a. 68. 

ss See Carlton J. H. Hayes, “Nationalism, Historical Development,” Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences , XI, 240 fli.; The Historical EvoltUion of Modern Nationalism (New 
York, 1931); King, op. cit., pp. 221 fi.; W. Mitscherlich, Der N aiionalismus Westeuropas 
(Leipzig, 1920); above, n. 16. 
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tional government. The centralized administration of law and the 
propaganda of the royal prestige extended a sense of the nation even 
to the masses in the capitals. The development of the Polish and 
Scandinavian kingdoms increased the membership of the family of 
nations. The struggle of the Swiss and Dutch republics for inde- 
pendence, recognized in the Peace of Westphalia, suggested the na- 
tion as something distinct from the person of the monarch. The con- 
cept of sovereignty and the development of international law gave 
form to the idea of the developing nation-state. 

c) Revolutionary nationalism . — ^The Puritan and American revo- 
lutions formulated the theory of limited government responsible to 
the people and augmented popular participation in government. 
The French revolution spread these ideas throughout Western Eu- 
rope, created the concept of the nation in arms, and increased popu- 
lar participation in war. The partition of Poland, characterized by 
Lord Acton as the ^^most revolutionary act of the old absolutism,’’ 
awakened the theory of nationality in Europe.^^ The invasions of 
Napoleon’s armies carried the concept of democratic nationalism into 
Germany, Italy, and Spain. These countries developed a sense of 
their own nationalism in the struggle to rid themselves of the invad- 
ers. The union of democracy and constitutionalism with nationalism 
increased the intensity of the latter. 

d) Liberal nationalism was greatly strengthened by the industrial 
revolution, the rise of general literacy, the development of conscript 
armies, and the great increase in trade, travel, and communication 
within the nation after laissez faire economics began to be practiced 
in the post-Napoleonic period. Opposed by Metternich, nationalism 
was rationalized during this period by Mazzini,^^ and it stimulated 
revolutionary and irredentist movements in Spain, Latin America, 
Italy, Germany, Hungary, and the Balkans. A school of interna- 
tional lawyers even proposed that nationalities rather than states 
should be regarded as the subjects of international law.^® The doc- 

Gamer, op. cit., p. 125; see also above, n. 8. 

57 G. Mazzini, To the Young Men of Italy (1859), reprinted in Zimmem, op. cit., 
pp. 176 ff. 

58 Count Mamiani, Rights of Nations or the New Law of European States Applied to 
the Affairs of Italy (London, i860), pp. 47, 344; Mancini, Lecture on Nationality (June 
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trine of self-determination by plebiscite was discussed in theory and 
emphasized in practice during the period of Italian unification 
Natiaualism w as linked with ^e consent of the governed. A har- 
monious family of perfectnatibhs, coTiseFvmg^peace''vrithout and 
hberty within, for the advancement of humanity was envisaged bjs 
the inevitable trend. 

e) Totalitarian nationalism . — ^Liberal nationalism had within it 
the seeds of its own destruction. Economic interests tended to be- 
come organized on national lines, and presently the more powerful of 
these interests sought to utilize the national legislative power for pro- 
tective tariffs, agricultural subsidies, or higher labor standards. La- 
bor, in many countries influenced by Marxian ideology, sought to 
substitute class for nation as the rallying symbol, but in fact socialist 
efforts tended toward increased intervention of the state in economic 
affairs and more intense nationalism. Geographic differentials and 
historic priorities created wide differences in the degree of mdustriali- 
zation of different countries, with the result that legislation intended 
for the benefit of domestic interests in one usually affected the mar- 
kets and access to raw materials of others, thus adding national eco- 
nomic rivalries to historic and political antagonisms.^® 

In the meantime war had become so capitalized that it required 
an extensive economic organisation for its support.^^ Thus the dan- 
ger of war, augmented by economic conflicts and the propaganda of 
nationalism, was further augmented by the national direction of the 
economy toward military defense. The struggle for colonies, mar- 
kets, and raw materials, precipitated in the 1870’s, contributed to 
national rivalries, which, in accord with balance-of-power principles, 
organized the world into two great hostile groups and culminated in 
World War 

The experience of both belligerents and neutrals with war block- 
ades stimulated the trend toward self-sufficient national economies. 


22, 1851); see Cybichowski, op. cit., pp. 105 ff.; Q. Wrigbt, Mandates under the League 
of Nations (Chicago, 1930), p. 460. 

Wambaugh, A Monograph on Plebiscites. 

Above, chap, rm, sec. 36. 

Above, Vol. I, chap, xii, sec. 2a. 


Above, chap, xix, sec. if. 
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Increased legislative intervention in economic life created rigidities 
and monopolies which hampered free adjustment of prices and pre- 
vented natural recovery from depression. Prolonged depression, fol- 
lowing in many countries upon military defeat, developed a wide- 
spread sense of social disintegration.^^ Governments made vigorous 
efforts to meet the situation by organizing national economies to pro- 
vide instruments of defense, to assure invulnerability to blockade, to 
relieve unemployment, to protect all organized national interests, 
and to revive the sense of social solidarity throughout the popula- 
tion. These efforts exceeded the planning and managerial capacities 
of bi- or multi-party governments, and one-party totalitarian dic- 
tatorships were set up in Russia, Italy, Germany, and Japan. Free 
economy and freedom of criticism were suppressed. Other govern- 
ments followed in less degree the trend toward centralization, gov- 
ernment management of economy, economic military preparation, 
and intensive nationalistic propaganda. Thus nationalism increased 
in intensity and aggressiveness and tended to abandon its earlier 
association with liberty and humanity. Democratic nationalism had 
failed to prevent the disintegrating tendencies of impersonal urban- 
ism, imperialism, and prolonged depression. Totalitarian national- 
ism precipitated general war.^^ 

Nationalism, which had emphasized individual no less than na- 
tional freedom in the writings of Mazzini, Mill, Comte, and Spencer, 
became more intense and exclusive in the writings of Gierke, Durk- 
heim, and Treitschke, who emphasized the reality of the group, re- 
spectively, from juristic, social, and political points of view. In the 
writings of Mussolini and Hitler, nationahsm assumed absolutistic, 
chauvinistic, and totalitarian characteristics. Nationahsm became 
an enemy not only of humanism and hberahsm but of tolerance and 

Nationalism has been an antidote to the tendency of cosmopolitanism and individ- 
ualism to develop a sense of social disintegration. People become discontented if they 
lack a sense of belonging to a comprehensible group. The individualizing and universal- 
izing tendency of modernism undermines the vitality of local personal groups and de- 
velops impersonal urban relations. Many persons lose the sense of belonging to society. 
In times of depression and unemployment this number may be so increased as to threat- 
en social cohesion (see George B. Huszar and John H. Millar, “Democracy in Action’* 
[manuscript, Chicago, 1941]). 

^4 Above, Vol. I, chap, xi, sec. 4. 
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science. It deprived the individual of religious, economic, and civil 
liberty, it abandoned all sentiments of Lumanity in a general propa- 
ganda of hatred for minorities within and of aliens without, of con- 
tempt for law and science, and of enthusiasm for the national great- 
ness. 

Totalitarian nationalism, however, utilized the old verbiage. It 
interpreted ‘^liberty” as the freedom not of the individual but of the 
state. If defend' ^liuhiaiilLy" nof^s the opportunity of all mankind 
^6 achieve seK-determined ends not incompatible with a like oppor- 
tunity for others, but as the opportunity of the ^^superior’’ nation to 
impose its standards upon all. Liberty thus became identified with 
sovereignty, and humanity with world-empire. The ideology of the 
totahtarian states required new concepts of international law which 
would justify the repudiation of obhgations considered incompatible 
with national ends, would exalt the role of war in international rela- 
tions, and would oppose the tendencies toward international organi- 
zation.^^ 

6 . THE FUTURE OF NATIONALISM 

Nationalism in the period of its most intense development has 
seemed least able to function for the benefit of the people. The na- 
tions, with all their efforts, have not been able to create the ^‘per- 
fect community,” harmonious, prosperous, self-sufficient, and iso- 
lated. With a few exceptions they have lacked the resources to realize 
the maximum prosperity possible with contemporary economic tech- 
niques. They have become as economically obsolete as the feudal 
principalities in the late Middle Ages. Thus regional or continental 
economic blocs were proposed, and efforts were made to achieve 
them by persuasion in the British commonwealth, the Americas, and 
the neutral states of northern Europe^*^ and by force in the Mediter- 
ranean, Central Europe, and the Far East.^^ World War II was con- 

Above, VoL I, chap, xiii, nn. 112 and 113. 

^ Richard N. Coudenhove-Kalergi, Fan-Europe (New York, 1926). 

For economic aspects of the Oslo agreements after 1930, the Ottawa agreements 
after 1932, and the Pan-American agreements after 1933, see J. B. Condliffe, The Recon- 
struction of World Trade (New York, 1940)* 

By Mussolini's campaign in Ethiopia after 1935, Hitler’s in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland after 1938, and Japan’s in Manchuria and China after 1931. 
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cemed with the issue of whether the subordination of nations to 
larger groups should proceed by the method of federation or by that 
of conquest. 

Nationalism, which for a century functioned, in the main, success- 
fully and supplemented the Renaissance ideas of liberalism, human- 
ism, tolerance, and science, has reached a stage of political intensity 
and economic inadequacy such that, unless reinterpreted, it may de- 
stroy civilization, ^ continuan ce in its roost recent form appears to 
be inc ompatible with^a^WQrld-econ^y, and.inight diminish popida- 
tio n and standards ,pf living to a degree comparable to that conse- 
quent upon the dissolution of the Roman Empif^in the fifth cen- 

tuiy7*5 - ■ - 

Nationalism, however, is not necessarily linked to the idea of the 
perfect community. It may mean the opportunity for cultural seif- 
determination of reasonably homogeneous groups, not as absolute 
sovereigns, but as claimants to legal autonomy in regional and uni- 
versal organizations. Thus interpreted, all nationalities might de- 
velop their talents and supplement one another’s contributions to 
the cause of human progress. Such a concept of liberal nationalism, 
stiU held by the democracies, though their practices have sometimes 
gone beyond it, is not incompatible with peace and human welfare 
and would assure the variety so essential for human progress.'^'’ With 
such a concept, nationalism could be maintained by a system of civic 
education which creates pride in the national culture and achieve- 
ments and appreciation of the national character and distinctiveness 
rather than by organized propaganda designed to develop fear of, 
contempt for, hostility to, and isolation from, other nations. Atti- 
tudes of the latter t5q)e have, however, proved a stronger stimulant to 
nationalism than have those of the former.''^ Lacking the sense of 
necessity, which opposition to other nations appears to present, peo- 
ple win not submit to the intense forms of nationalism which enable 

Commission To Study tlie Organization of Peace, “Report,” International Con- 
ciliation^ April, 1941, pp. 199 ff. 

7 ® Above, chap, xsdv, n. 47. 

7 ^ Wirth {op. cit.j p. 237) suggests, after examining the history of minorities, that “na* 
tionality is not complete unless it has some minority within its territory to oppress.” 
See also above, chap, xxvi, n. 3. 
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a government to suppress liberty, to control opinion, and to admin- 
ister economic life.'^'* 

If the latter methods were abandoned, the worst forms of national- 
ism might disappear; but there seems little prospect that national 
governments acting individually will be able to abandon them. The 
opportunity can arise only if international organization is so de- 
veloped as to assure national security by law and to divert some of 
the individuars loyalty from the nation to hiunanity. Loyalties di- 
vided among many groups are essential if the world is to have both 
unity and diversity. These divisions of loyalty must, however, be 
reconciled by the consciences of many individuals who are citizens 
both of the nation and of the world. It is not to be expected that 
national governments will effect a just reconciliation of national and 
international claims. Though divided in their duties as subjects of 
international law and as trustees of the nation, they owe their power 
exclusively to the nation. The nation will insist that national power 
be placed ahead of international justice so long as national existence 
depends upon the power equilibrium.'^^ 

72 See below, chap, xxxii, sec. 3. 

73 Above, chap, xx, n. 4; chap, xxiv, sec. 3. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


SOCLAL INTEGRATION AND WAR 

T he sentiment of nationalism has so increased in the modern 
world that the nations are usually considered more impor- 
tant than the family of nations/ The parts claim to be, and 
sometimes prove to be, greater than the whole. The nations claim 
great power and acknowledge little responsibility.^ Yet with all then- 
powers they have not been able to meet the economic, cultural, and 
political demands of their people within their own jurisdictions. Be- 
cause of their irresponsibility, they have often attempted to exercise 
power in jural areas claimed by others. Jural conflicts may degener- 
ate into war unless dealt with by a superior, regulative authority. 
The family of nations has lacked the power to exercise such a regu- 
lative authority. 

This situation accounts for most modern wars. Does it arise from 
sociological laws or from historical contingencies? Are there socio- 
logical laws that make recurrent violence among the members of the 
world-community inevitable, that prevent a more adequate adjust- 
ment of the powers and responsibilities of the nations, that halt the 
process of society-building short of an effective universal society? 

The writer does not believe that a categorical aflflrmative can be 
answered to any of these questions. While the evidence does not per- 
mit a categorical negative to be answered, it does permit a tentative 
negative. The recurrence of war in ‘modern civilization has prob- 
ably arisen from historical conditions that might be changed. 

The reason for doubting whether large-scale violence is inevitable 
in the community of nations will be developed in the following sec- 
tions analyzing the process of social organization in history and the- 
ory with especial reference to the roles of symbols and of violence. 
The reasons for belief in the possibility of improved world-organiza- 

^ Above, chaps, zxvi and xxvii. For definition of sociological terms used in this chap- 
ter see below, Appen. XXXV. 

“ Q. Wright, Control oj American Foreign Fdations (New York, 1922), chap. i. 
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tion will be developed in the next chapter, dealing with the relations 
of power and responsibility, the factors influencing their geographical 
limits, and the conclusions to be drawn from the experience of the 
League of Nations. 

I . COMMUNITY-BUILDING IN HISTORY 

A study of the methods used in the past to develop small and 
large communities into organized societies cannot be expected to 
solve the problem of world-organization in the future. A review of 
these methods may, however, be suggestive. 

a) Small communities . — The political form of pr im itive commu- 
nities has been dominated by the economic system or the material 
culture. With cultural progress, communities tend to increase in size 
and complexity, and the influence of ideas and ideals tends to in- 
crease. ^ Hunting peoples have been organized as hordes, clans, vil- 
lages, tribes, or even tribal federations. Pastoral peoples have been 
organized into tribes, federations of tribes, and even federations of 
tribal federations bound by a common religion. This was illustrated 
by Islam, which developed out of pastoral-nomadic conditions, al- 
though it was later applied to agricultural communities. Agricul- 
tural peoples have been organized in villages, many of which were 
often united or combined in feudal principalities. The latter were 
occasionally united into empires and churches embracing the whole 

3 Below, nn. 10 and 74; above, Vol. I, chap, vi, secs, i and 2; chap, vii, sec. i; L. T. 
Hobhouse, G. C. Wheeler, and M. Ginsburg, The Material Culture and Social Institu- 
tions of the Simpler Peoples (London, 1915), pp. 49 ff. Marxian historical materialism 
holds that “the causes of all social changes and political revolutions are to be sought, 
not in men’s brains, not in man’s better insight into eternal truth and justice but in 
changes in the modes of production and exchange” (Friedrich Engels, quoted by Sidney 
Hook, “Materialism,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, X, 215). See also W. F. Og- 
burn and M. F. Nimkoff, Sociology (Boston, 1940), pp. 539 and^ 569 ff and below, nn. 
63 and 64. Even among primitive peoples, however, culture once established may long 
survive profound technological and economic changes (see Edward H. Spicer, Pascua: 
A Yaqui Village in Arizona [Chicago, 1940], Introd. [by Robert Redfield]). There ap- 
pears to be little correlation between the technological system and the competitive, in- 
dividualistic, or co-operative character of the culture (see Margaret Mead, Cooperation 
and Competition among Primitive People [New York, 1937], p. 463). Among civilized 
peoples the continuous interaction of material culture and ideas is recognized by most 
historians, even by the Marxists in some of their writings (see above, Vol. I, Appen. IV, 
n. 12). 
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civilization. Peoples both with the pastoral and with the agricul- 
tural type of economy have thus attempted, sometimes with success, 
to organize universal societies.^ 

The commercial economy began in the towns. These provided the 
nuclei of nation-states which have sometimes been organized into 
alliances and leagues of nations. Industrial and financial economy 
originated in the great cities which expanded their influence beyond 
national boundaries and provided the nuclei for colonial empires 
striving to become world-wide.^ 

In each of these types of organization the basic cell, whose pro- 
liferation or dominance has created a larger society, has been a local 
community the leading members of which were in continuous per- 
sonal contact with one another. This was true of all the members of 
the hunting clan, the pastoral tribe, and the agricultural village. In 
the commercial town and the financial metropolis the business elite 
have usually been in personal contact with one another, though the 
population as a whole has not. 

These communities have been defined mainly by kinship and ter- 
ritory. The horde, the clan, the tribe, and the nation have each, in 
theory, if not in fact, been united by descent from a common an- 
cestor. In settled agriculture, however, the basic communities have 
tended to be distinguished less by blood relationship than by terri- 
tory. In the modern nation-states both concepts have been recog- 
nized. Legal nationality has ordinarily been determined both by the 
place of birth {Jus soli) and by parentage {jus sanguinis).^ 

In addition to these two methods of community grouping, soci- 
eties based on age, sex, occupation, wealth, or other characteristics 
have been important among both primitive and civilized peoples and 

* Ogbum and Nimkoflf, op. cit.j ppi. 399 ff.; N. S. B. Gras, An Introduction to Eco- 
nomic History (New York, 1922), chaps, i and ii. 

5 Gras, op. cit., chaps, iii, iv, and v. Ferdinand Tonnies’ distinction between Gemein- 
schaft (natural social community) and Gesellschaft (artificial association for particular 
purposes) appears to be based on social forms typical of agricultural and industrial 
economies. See Paul A. Palmer, “Ferdinand Tonnies’ Theory of Public Opinion,’^ Pub- 
lic Opinion Quarterly, II (October, 1931), 584 ff.; C. Thurnwald and E. Eubank, “Ferdi- 
nand Tonnies,” American Sociological Reuieiv, I Qune, 1939), 430 ff. 

^ Robert H. Lowie, The Origin of the State (New York, 1927), p. 73; above, chap, 
xxvii, sec. 3a. 
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in the organization of both local and universal groups. There have 
been age, sex, occupational, property, literacy, religious, and other 
qualifications for the franchise. There have been universal organiza- 
tions of youth, of women, of labor, of religion, of commerce, of sci- 
entific workers, of artists, and of sportsmen.'^ It has never been in- 
evitable that either consanguinity or propinquity should overshadow 
aU other modes of human association. The progress of invention in 
transport and communication has reduced their significance.^ Em- 
phasis upon the determining influence of blood and land in social 
organization is a reversion to primitivism.^ Modem conditions per- 
mit and encourage social organization of many t3q>es, bringing to- 
gether people belonging to different races and dwelling in widely 
separated countries. These possibilities, however, have not been 
fully realized, and the dominant societies have remained the geo- 
graphical limited and consanguinously related conmnmities. How 
has their solidarity been created and maintained? The conscious 
processes by which local communities have been integrated when 
social dynamism has shaken the power of unconscious custom and 
habit^° may be classified into four types, relying, respectively, on (i) 
opposition, (ii) co-operation, (iii) authority, and (iv) opinion. 

7 See League of Nations, Handhook of International Organizations (6th ed.; Geneva, 
i93S)- 

*Q. Wright, Mandates under the League of Nations (Chicago, 1930), pp. 268-73,* 
above, Vol. I, chap, iv, n. 23. The continuity of groups may be maintained by the over- 
lapping replacement of membership, by personal or hereditary leadership, by material 
or ideal symbols, and by the specialization of organs as well as by the localization of the 
group or the kinship of its membership (Georg Simmel, Soziologie [Leipzig, 1908], 
quoted in Robert Park and E. W, Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology [Chi- 
cago, 1924], pp. 348^56). 

9 As in Adolf Hitler’s Mein Kampf (New York, 1939), pp. 935 and 944; see also 
Adolf Hitler, My New Order ^ ed. R. de Roussy de Sales (New York, 1941), pp. 9, 494, 
719, 7 SI- 

Custom is doubtless the major control in primitive societies. Civilization may be 
regarded as a process of reducing the relative importance of custom in social control and 
of increasing that of conscious adaptative control, as a ^hnovement from status to con- 
tract” (Henry Sumner Maine, Ancient Law [London, 1870], p. 170; above, Vol. I, chap, 
vii, sec. i). Suggesting that “2l nation which has just gained variability without losing 
legality has a singular likelihood to be a prevalent nation” (p. 61), Walter Bagehot 
{Physics and Politics^ [London, 1903]) discusses “the mode in which national characters 
can be emancipated from the rule of custom and can be prepared for the use of choice” 
(p- 155). “The great benefit of government by discussion,” he writes, was “the de- 
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i) Integration has often been effected through the organization 
of opposition. By creating and perpetuating in the community both 
a fear of invasion and a hope of expansion, obedience to a leader may 
be assured. The method of opposition^competition, rivalry, or con- 
flict with an outside community — has been used to consolidate every 
type of community, particularly those which have claimed to be in- 
dependent, such as clans, tribes, city-states, nation-states, and feder- 
ations.^^ Even churches have united the faithful in a common cause 
against infidelity, heresy, and sin. A system of world-politics resting 
upon a balance of power contributes to the integration of each power 
by maintaining among its people both fear of war and hope of domi- 
nanced"* Mutual fears and jealousies among factions within a state 
have sometimes split the state in two, but they have sometimes per- 
petuated the rule of an unpopular government by preventing united 
opposition to it.^^ Fear and ambition have been the great integrating 
forces in the conscious building of political communities.^^ Com- 

liverance of mankind from the superannuated yoke of customary law by the gradual de- 
velopment of an inquisitive originality” (p. 203). ‘'The scientific attitude itself is the 
most revolutionary of human forces, for it respects neither law nor morality. It involves 
the substitution for the older traditions of the modern types of adjustment to changing 
conditions, an open-eyed rather than a blind adaptation” (C. E. Merriam, Political 
Power [New York, 1934], p. 279). 

” Above, Vol. I, chap, vii, n. 119; Vol. II, chap, xxvi, sec. 4, n. 85. 

Above, Vol. I, chap, x, n. 12; Vol. II, chap, xx, sec. i. 

This was the traditional method of the Hapsburg Empire (see above, chap, xxvii, 
n. si). 

The chances for planning and for successful planning increase when the social 
structure as a unit is endangered by external forces. These forces may be political, re- 
sulting from a conflict with other structures, or natural like famine, earthquake, or 
drought. .... Whatever social group we analyze we find that its cohesion varies with 
the degree of external pressure to which it is exposed. To be sure, if this pressure is too 
great, the group disintegrates” (Hans Speier, “Freedom and Social Planning,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLII [January, 1937], 47o). According to Thomas Hobbes 
(Leviathan), “the passions that incline men to peace are fear of death” and “desire of 
such things as are necessary to commodious living” (chap, xiii), and the only way to 
achieve peace is to unite under a “common power able to defend them from the invasion 
of foreigners and the injuries of one another” (chap. xvii). Even so optimistic a beHever 
in the co-operative possibilities of nationahty as D. G. Ritchie admitted that “the sev- 
eral nations have had to become conscious of themselves by antagonism” {The Prin- 
ciples of State Interference [London, 1891], p. 160). Walter Bagehot emphasizes “the 
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munities so integrated have tended to relapse into reliance upon cus- 
tom and habit in normal times and to tolerate the expression by in- 
dividuals of primitive behavior patterns in times of emergency/^ 
ii) Voluntary co-operation, because of rational appreciation of its 
advantages to each member of a group, has been more important in 
advanced than in primitive societies. This method of integration has 
been especially employed by associations with limited purposes.'^ 
Pressure groups are held together by the common business, political, 
religious, humanitarian, or other interest of the members. Political 
parties are in part held together by the common interest in sharing 
the spoils of ofi&ce. Industrial organizations are maintained by the 
expectation of the oflicers, capitalists, salesmen, laborers, landown- 
ers, and technicians that all will share in the prosperity of the enter- 
prise. Local and national commxmities gain solidarity through the 
realization by the members that the group as a whole contributes to 
the security and welfare of each. The probability that the member- 
ship wiU envisage a community as a co-operative enterprise increases 
with the generality of participation in its policy-making. The notion 
of the social contract and the practice of democracy tend to augment 
the sense of participation and the co-operative character of com- 
munities.^'^ 


uses of conflict” in instituting civilized communities (op. cU., chap. ii). Too severe con- 
flict, however, is disintegrating. Above, Vol. I, chap, x, sec. 3; see also below, n. 80. 

It has often been pointed out that integration resulting from external pressure is 
less effective than that arising from other methods (Ogbum and Nirnkoff, op. cit., p. 
266; Merriam, op. cit.^ p. 305). Freud has emphasized the difference between the observ- 
ance of commands and prohibitions because of external force and because of internal 
conviction, and the tendency of conduct dominated by the former to “regress” to the 
expression of primitive patterns normally suppressed by civilization (Robert Waelder, 
“Psychological Aspects of War and Peace,” Gen&Da Studies, X, No. 2 [May, 1939], 20 

and 24). “Despotism is unfavorable to the principle of variability It tends to 

keep men in the customary stage of civilization; its very fitness for that age unfits it for 
the next” (Bagehot, op. cit., p. 65). See also above, Vol. I, chap, x, sec. 5. 

16 “The only subjects .... which till a very late age of civilization can be submitted 
to discussion in the community, are the questions involving the visible and pressing 
interests of the community” (Bagehot, op, ciL, p. 162). 

^7 Discussion, according to Bagehot, “gives a premium to intelligence” and teaches 
“tolerance” (ibid., pp. 162 and 163), though participation merely in discussion may give 
an inadequate sense of participation in the community (George Huszar and John H. 
Millar, “Democracy in Action” [manuscript, Chicago, 1941]). The consequence of a 
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iii) In all independent communities authority has been organized 
through leadership of a hierarchy which can reach all members of the 
community. Habituation to authority develops a belief that the 
leader has customary or divine sanction to rule. This method of in- 
tegration is based on the feeling of awe and reverence, the sentiment 
of loyalty, the disposition to follow leadership, and the reluctance to 
think originally. Fear and greed also play a part because usually the 
authority supports itself by threats of punishment for treason and 
sedition and by the giving of special advantages to potential dissen- 
ters who are influential. Custom and superstition have also fos- 
tered the prestige of the established authority. The method of au- 
thority has manifested itself most clearly in armies but is also im- 
portant in the government of tribes and states. A ruler always in- 
sists that adjudications and legislative enactments in his name are 
authoritative and must be obeyed by his subjects.^^ 

iv) The organization of opinion has in reality been fundamental 
to all other methods of political integration. Opinion has been the 
source of fear, of authority, and of the spirit of co-operation. It has, 
however, been pursued less consciously in building political com- 
munities in the past than the methods mentioned.^^ In primitive 
communities opinion has been the product of custom and has not 
often been consciously manufactured. In the modern nation, how- 
ever, common customs, languages, S3anbols, and sentiments have 
been consciously created both by governments and by minorities.^® 
Common attitudes have been developed by education, and common 
opinions have been propagandized by oratory and the press. Be- 
havior patterns thus established will be repeated on the presentation 

declining sense of participation in the community is discussed by Gerhart Niemeyer, 
Law without Force (Princeton, 1941), p. 90. 

Machiavelli deals with the devices by which a prince may establish his authority 
under var3dng conditions {The Frince); see also Merriam, op. cit., chaps, iv and x; and 
Max Weber, Wirtschaftund Gesellschaft (2d ed.; Tiibingen, 1925), pp. 122 ff. 

It has always been the major conscious device for expanding religious communities. 

C, E. Merriam, The Making of Citizens (Chicago, 1931). For importance of propa- 
ganda in creating the United States see Philip Davidson, Propaganda in the American 
Fesjolution (Chapel Hill, 1941). “Propaganda has become the price we pay for our liter- 
acy and our suffrage” (Louis Wirth, “Ideological Aspects of Social Disorganization,” 
American Sociological Reoiew^Y [August, 1940], 481)- Above, chap. xxvii, secs. 3c and 4. 
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of similar stimuli. Consequently, characteristic group responses to 
established symbols can be relied upon in most circumstances.^^ 
Common opinion holds together social groups such as fraternities, 
clubs, lodges, and polite society. It has been relied on in political 
groups more consciously as the size of the group has increased and its 
means of communication have become more perfect. Propaganda 
and opinion control have become the most important methods for 
integrating social and political groups.^^ 

The “conditioned reflexes” of the biologists, the “behavior patterns” of the psy- 
chologists, the “meanings” of the semanticists, and the “folkways” of the sociologists 
all rest on habits extablished in varying degrees of rigidity and generality among the 
members of a group. “The laws of nature are nothing but the immutable habits which 
the different elementary sorts of matter follow in their actions and reactions upon each 
other. In the organic world, however, the habits are more variable than this. Even in- 
stincts vary from one individual to another of a kind; and are modified in the same in- 
dividual .... tosuittheexigenciesofthecase”(WilliamJames, [NewYork, 

1S93], p. 134). Opinions to which the members of a group are generally habituated are 
called customs. Opinions which no one doubts are called truths. Postulates which no 
one questions are called axioms. The probability that any “axiom” will eventually be 
questioned is suggested by the rise of non-Euclidean geometry (Lobachevski), non-New- 
tonian physics (Einstein) , and non- Aristotelian logic (Eorzybski) . See below, chap, xxx, 
n. 31. 

Merriam, Political Power ^ p. 131; The Making ofCitizens, pp. 350 ff.; above, chap. 
XX, nn. 7-10. Semanticists, who condemn the “signal reactions” of men, as well as of rats, 
to words and other signs, sometimes overlook the social necessity of such reactions in 
many situations. Reaction in the expected manner to the “affective meaning” of lan- 
guage without considering the effect of such reaction in the particular circumstances 
may often lead to failures, frustrations, and neuroses (Alfred Korzybski, Scimce and 
Sanity: An Introduction to Non-Aristotdian Systems and General Semantics [New York, 
1933]? PP- 1S7, 333, 500; S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Action [New York, 1941], chap, 
xiv, and below, chap, xxxvi, n. 25), but if the most significant contingency in the situa- 
tion is the expectation of common reaction by all other members of a group, individual 
judgments with respect to this contingency and diversity of reaction in accordance with 
such judgments would frustrate the success of the enterprise and tend to disorganize 
the group. The maintenance of social solidarity depends on general confidence that all 
members of the group will react in a common manner to the “affective meaning” of 
language, defining situations of general interest (below, sec. 3). While the “extensional 
meaning” of language should be such as to produce common judgment by the members 
of the group, no society can wholly dispense with “intentional meanings” conveyed by 
“affective language” inducing common and spontaneous reactions. Law is an organiza- 
tion of “signal reactions” to such meanings (see above, chap, xxiii, sec. 2c, and below, 
chap, xxix, n. 77; chap, xxx, n. 29). The distinction between government by custom and 
government by opinion is, therefore, relative. Both are rooted in habit (above, nn. 10 
and 21). 
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All four of these methods have been utilized in the formation and 
maintenance of nearly all societies. Independent local communities 
have relied mainly on organizing opposition and authority, the latter 
dependent in considerable measure upon custom. As groups have 
become larger, it has become more and more necessary consciously to 
organize co-operation and opinion.^^ 

b) Large —Communities and associations so large 

that continuous personal contact of the members is impossible have 
faced difficulties in organizing opposition and authority. 

Their leaders have sought to promote a common belief or a com- 
mon objective by symbolizing them in frequently seen emblems and 
frequently experienced rituals. Sometimes such organizations have 
been based on the assumed similarity and like-mindedness among 
people of common culture, race, age, sex, occupation, or technical 
ability.®^ Such groupings have, however, been usually fostered by 
convictions of common interests and objectives. Some groups, like 
the Universal Postal Union and the League of Nations, have been 
potentially universal, while others, such as the Pan-American organ- 
izations, have been geographically limited. The dominance of the 
nation-state has manifested itself in these large societies. They have 
usually been international rather than cosmopolitan in that they 
have been composed of states or national groups. Even the Catholic 
church has organized its hierarchy on national lines. 

The four methods of integration referred to in connection with 
smaller communities have been employed in building these larger 
communities and associations. The empires have attempted to use 
the danger of external conflict as an integrating agency and have also 
used authority. But they have endured only when they have suc- 
ceeded in establishing law generally believed to embody justice. 
Blood and iron have played a major part in empire-building, but law 
and justice have played a more important part in empire mainte- 

=3 Subordinate and nonindependent groups, in so far as they have dealt consciously 
with the problem of social control, have had to rely primarily upon the organization of 
opinion and co-operation because the political group upon which they are dependent has 
claimed a monopoly of violence and authority. Nonviolent forms of opposition and 
prestige-building may be used by such groups with moderation. 

Above, n. 7. 
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nance. Rome and Britain both emphasized the superior quality of 
the justice they administered. Churches have been built primarily 
through the organization of opinion and secondarily through the or- 
ganization of authority. Conflict with outside religions has also 
played a part, notably in the development of the medieval church 
through the Crusades. World-wide business corporations have been 
built primarily through co-operation and the conferring of benefits 
upon the members, though competition with rivals has also played a 
part. International unions which have multiplied in the last fifty 
years have been based primarily upon self-interest by the member- 
states and to a lesser extent on the propagandizing of humanitarian 
and world benefits. The League of Nations was based primarily on 
co-operation and secondarily on opinion. It emphasized the self- 
interest of the members in its activities, but it also sought to create a 
favorable world-opinion by education, especially of youth.^'s Em- 
pires, churches, and large business corporations have used the meth- 
ods of conflict, rivalry, and competition, but they have had to rely 
in the long run on other methods. In large organizations co-opera- 
tion and opinion formation have been of primary importance. 

2. THE PROCESS OE COMMITNITY-BTJILDING 

The processes of organizing opposition, co-operation, authority, 
and opinion, respectively, emphasize the methods of politics, law, 
administration, and propaganda. Are these methods adequate, if ap- 
plied, to build the world as a whole into a society? The tendencies, 
forms, concepts, conditions, and problems of families of nations have 
been considered.^^ Attention will here be given to the methods by 
which the problem might be solved. 

o) The political method consists in a realistic analysis of the sub- 
groups within a given community and continuous negotiation to 
minimize some of their oppositions by exaggerating others. The con- 
troversies within the Democratic party can be for a time subordi- 
nated by emphasis upon the opposition of the party as a whole to the 

25 Below, chap, xxix, sec. 5a. A balance of power may be considered a rudimentary 
form of organization based mainly on the method of opposition (above, chap, sx, n. 17; 
chap, m, sec. 55 ; chap, xxvi, sec. 2I). 

Above, chap. xxvi. 
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Republican party. Party conflicts can be kept within bounds by 
emphasis upon the opposition of the United States as a whole to for- 
eign nations. 

Skilful maneuvering of the in- and out-group sentiment and con- 
tinuous redefinition of each, as circumstances change, are necessary 
elements in maintaining solidarity in a group large enough and free 
enough to have subgroups within it. This method alone, however, 
cannot build the world as a whole into a society, because the world- 
community lacks an out-group of its own kind. Politics applied in 
the world-community leads to a shifting balance of power in which 
the development of the sense of the whole is thwarted by the kaleido- 
scopic changes of groupings against the momentarily most powerful. 
This method cannot prevent occasional wars,^^ 

h) The juridical method consists in the continuous comparison of 
social relations established by law with social conditions discovered 
by observation, and the continuous adaptation of each to the other 
by legal procedures. It exalts procedural above substantive law in 
the sense that, on the one hand, the enforcement of law and social 
policy is subject to judicial procedure and, on the other hand, all so- 
cial policies and principles can be changed by the appropriate legisla- 
tive and constitution-amending procedures. Thus stability and 
change are reconciled. 

It has proved diffiicult to utilize this method to unify the world as a 
whole because of the practical difficulties of developing an effective 
sanctioning and legislative system.""® 

A legal system depends upon political power able to sanction law 
and to legislate necessary changes, and that power must depend on a 
source outside the law itself. A fimctioning legal order can exist only 
within a society. It cannot in itself create such a society. In a com- 
munity lacking social organization a legislative system can be only a 
system of voluntary co-operation in which law can be sanctioned 
only by good faith and changed only by unanimous consent. In such 
a system law is subordinate to the operation of the balance of power, 
and peace is precarious.""® 

c) The administrative method consists in the analysis of means and 


Above, n. 25. 


Above, chap, xxv. 


Above, chap, xxv, sec. 2. 
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ends within the community and in the subordination of the former to 
the latter, striving for efficiency in all activities. Unqualified accept- 
ance of the ends of policy, planning to foresee the stages of achieve- 
ment in time sequences and to prevent interferences among inde- 
pendent activities, and efficiency in minimizing the costs of achiev- 
ing a given objective are the guides to good administration.^® 

In times of great emergency such as war, when the objectives of 
a society’s policy — defeat of the enemy — are clear and unquestioned, 
the integrating influence of administration reaches a maximum. An 
army in time of war is unified primarily by administration, but even 
in an army politics and propaganda are also utilized. 

Administration as a method of community-building has, however, 
the serious handicap that it tends to rigidify the ends of policy. Con- 
centration of attention upon the achievement of accepted ends and 
development of institutions which assume without question the de- 
sirability of those ends militate against easy adaptation of policy to 
changed conditions. 

It is a paradox, probably accounting in part for the oscillating 
character of human history, that while increase in the spatial and 
temporal scale of planning is a sign of higher civilization, planning on 
too large a scale destroys civilization. Such planning ossifies faith 
uito dogma and thwarts utilization of the opportunities for human 
betterment which increasing knowledge makes possible. Religion 
which fixes the ends of a society tends to come into conflict with 
science which, with the expansion of human mastery of nature, sug- 
gests new ends.^^ The essence of planning is the organization of a 
hierarchy of values for the longest possible time and the largest 
possible space. As knowledge augments the duration of this time and 
the size of this space, the upper ranges of the hierarchy become fixed, 
only ways and means remain flexible. The liberty of individuals and 

3® “The objective of public administration is the efficient conduct of public business^^ 
(L. D. White, Introduction to the Study of Public Administration [New York, 1926], 
P- 5 )- 

31 It is for this reason that students of public administration have usually recognized 
the necessity of an administrative law which will qualify efficiency in carrying out pub- 
lic policy by adequate protection of private rights (ibid.). 

3^ Above, n. 14; Vol. I, chap, zv, sec. 4/. 
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of lesser groups to experiment with new values, perhaps better adapt- 
ed to changing conditions, is prohibited by the plan because such 
liberty would interfere with efficiency in carrying out the set objec- 
tive. Planning on too large a scale becomes despotism. Democracy 
in one aspect is a system of barriers to planning on too large a scale 
and insistence that efficiency in achieving any policy shall be sub- 
ordinated to certain individual liberties; to certain local, national, 
and regional autonomies; to certain functional oppositions; and to 
certain procedural and temporal requirements. 

Application of the administrative method to unite the world would 
envisage universal acceptance of certain values of at least relative 
permanence. Believers in absolutistic philosophies assume that the 
axioms on which their systems are founded will eventually be so ac- 
cepted and that social organization will be reduced to administering 
these truths. The administration of dogmas, however, has always 
led to disputes over interpretation and the problem of heresy. The 
system has either collapsed because it could not adapt itself to 
changing conditions or else procedures of interpretation of a legisla- 
tive character have been developed. Furthermore, in comprehensive 
administrative systems it has usually been found necessary to state 
basic ends in general terms such as social justice and social welfare. 
This offers such a generous opportunity for interpretation that the 
method becomes less administrative than juridical. Administrative 
systems have usually found it necessary to utilize methods of propa- 
ganda as well as of logic in applying their interpretation of such 
general objectives.^^ 

Experience, therefore, supports the hypothesis that truth, in mat- 
ters of social significance at least, is relative rather than absolute. 
This hypothesis precludes a unification of the world as a whole by the 
administrative method alone. 

d) The propaganda method . — The political, legal, and adminis- 
trative methods of community-building may all contribute to or- 
ganizing the world as a whole, but none can be adequate alone. The 
effectiveness of each is dependent upon the existence of a world-opin- 
ion which places the world-community above lesser communities. 

33 Wliite, op, cit., pp. 5 and 135 ff. 

34 Ihid., pp. 399 and 442 S. 3 s Vol. I, chap, viii, sec. 2d. 
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With this opinion the world-community may become an organized 
world-society. How can such an opinion be propagandized? This has 
always been the basic problem of community-building. 

3. THE ROLE OE SYMBOLS IN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

An organization, especially a large one, rests in part upon the 
general acceptance of a S3nnbolic construction or simplified picture 
of the organization as a whole.^^ The simplest picture is the name, 
seal, flag, or other symbol to which are linked vague suggestions of 
the attributes of the organization. Somewhat more comphcated is 
the declaration of independence, the constitution, or other document 
stating the general purposes and principles of the organization. Even 
more complicated are idealized histories and descriptions of the or- 
ganization and of the characteristics of its leaders. Organizations 
have sometimes been symbolized by the personality of the leader, 
and the face of the titular sovereign stiU plays a part in political 
symbolization. Modern organizations are, however, characteristical- 
ly united by symbols which represent ideas rather than persons. 
Such dominant personalities as Hitler and Mussolini have inter- 
preted themselves as embodiments of the idea of national socialism 
or fascism. The founders of religions have been regarded as incarna- 
tions of an eternal God or an eternal idea. Clearly an organization 
which expects to outlive many human lives must be S3anbolized and 
guided by something more permanent than a human individual. 

If a symbol is to contribute to a society’s solidarity, the attributes 
which it suggests or asserts must be regarded as valuable by the 
members of the society. The s)mibol must therefore assume that the 
members have or can be brought to have values in common. 

3*5 Above, chap, xxvi, nn. 48 and 49; Appen, XXXVII below. 

37 Waelder divides “masses” (distinguished from “associations” as resting on external 
rather than on internal sanctions and characterized by a cleavage of the consciences of 
the members as a result of the group situation [above, n. 15; op. cit., p. 31]) into those 
guided by a personal leader and those guided by an idea {op. cit., pp. iS ff.). See Karl 
Loewenstein, “The Influence of S3mibols on Politics,” in R. V. Peel and J. S. Roucek 
(eds.), Inirodtiction to Politics (New York, 1941), pp. 62 ff.; above, n. 8. 

3® These values may be “internalized,” i.e., incorporated in the individual’s con- 
science or they may be merely external, i.e., attributes of the group situation. The group 
conscience may be in opposition to the individual consciences of the members (Waelder, 
op. cit., pp. 20 ff.; above, n. 15). 
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Theories of value have been based on a variety of metaphysical 
postulates, but those most commonly supporting the symbols of a 
society have been the theory that the society is valuable to its mem- 
bers because it permits them to work out their destiny with their own 
kind and that it is valuable to the world because its distinctiveness 
contributes to the betterment of humanity. The postulates of liber- 
alism and humanism have, thus, been utilized to justify nationalism. 
The latter asserts, on the one hand, that the members of a nation are 
alike in race, culture, and tradition and should be permitted to or- 
ganize themselves in their own interest^*^ and, on the other hand, that 
the unique characteristics of the nation will contribute to human 
progress and should be protected from outside influences by a self- 
determined organization. 

While these arguments have usually been suf&cient for political 
propagandists, social scientists and metaphysicians, in seeking justi- 
fications for the state, nation, or other community organization, have 
often attempted a further analysis of the meaning of the phrases 
‘‘own kind” and “betterment of human society.” What resem- 
blances or differences among human beings are most important? 
What is the goal, approach to which makes human society better? 
In seeking an answer to these questions, philosophers have assumed 
that a particular political organization is justified if it conforms to 
human nature or if it contributes to the perfection of society.^^ 

Those interested in human nature may be divided into those who 

39 The conception of the whole or God supported by the prevailing religion has been 
the basis in most civilizations. On the difi&culty of rationalizing this conception see 
above, chap, xxvi, sec. ^a. 

4“ F. H. Giddings attributes society to reciprocal “consciousness of kind” defined as 
“that pleasurable state of mind which includes organic sympathy, the perception of re- 
semblance, conscious or reflective s3T2ipathy, affection and the desire for recognition” 
{The Elements of Sociology [New York, 1911], p. 66). See also ilid.^ p. i22j Park and 
Burgess, op. cit., pp. 40 ff.; above, chap, xxvii, n. 13. 

“If you should perish with your peculiar qualities, the whole human race loses its 
prospect of being saved from the terrible evils from which it suffers” (Fichte, Address 
to the German Nations [1800]). See also Hitler, Mein Kampf, pp. 595-600; above, chap, 
xxrvii, n. 9, 

^ “Natural law” used with a social connotation has referred to standards either in 
conformity with “human hature” or in conformity with “social necessities” (Georges 
Gurvitch, “Natural Law,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences). 
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look upon man as essentially irrational,* governed by such passions 
as ambition, pride, fear, greed, affection and those who look upon 
man as essentially rational, prepared to subordinate desires of the 
moment to long-run considerations.^^ 

Those interested in the perfection of society may be divided into 
individualists, who measure society by the individual, and socialists, 
who measure the individual by society."^^ The best society, say the 
ethical individualists, is that which produces and serves the best 
men. Thus, before evaluating a society, it is necessary to gain a con- 
ception of the perfect man.^^ The ethical socialists, on the other 
hand, say the best men are those who maintain the best society. 
Thus, the ethical evaluation of actual societies implies a picture of 
the perfect society.^® 

43 Such as Hobbes (see n. 14 above). 

44 Such as Grotius {De jure belli ac pacis, Proleg., sec. 9) and Aristotle (see n. 48 be- 
low). 

45 Such as liberal Christians who emphasize the personality of Jesus (see n. 47 be- 
low). 

46 Such as Plato (see n. 48 below). Modern psychologists and sociologists, though 
proceeding respectively from the individual and the group, recognize that each is the 
result of their interaction (Louis Wirth, “Social Interaction : The Problem of the In- 
dividual and the Group ” American Journal of Sociology, XLIV [May, 1939], 965 ff.). 

47 “Christianity, centring upon an ideally perfect personality, has to shape men to- 
wards an increasingly fuller consciousness of the ultimate truths of Gk)d, man and the 
universe” (Stanley A. Cook, “Jesus Christ,” Encyclopaedia Britannica [14th ed.], XHI, 
28). 

48 ‘Us not a state a greater object than one man? .... It is likely, then, that justice 
should be greater in what is greater, and be more easy to be understood? We shall 
first, then .... inquire what it is in states, and then, after the same manner, we shall 
consider it in each individual, contemplating the similitude of the great in the idea of 
the lesser” (Plato Republic ii [Everyman's ed.], p. 49)- Aristotle interprets the whole by 
the part, but he considers the essence of both whole and part as relations rather than as 
entities; thus he synthesizes both points of view. “When several villages are united in 
a single complete community, large enough to be nearly or quite self-sufficing, the state 
comes into existence, originating in the bare needs of life, and continuing in existence 

for the sake of a good life Hence it is evident that the state is a creation of nature, 

and that ma -n is by nature a political animal And it is a characteristic of man that 

he alone has any sense of good and evil, of just and unjust, and the like, and the associa- 
tion of living beings who have this sense makes a family and a state. Further, the state 
is by nature clearly prior to the family and to the individual, since the whole is of neces- 
sity prior to the part The proof that the state is a creation of nature and prior 

to the individual is that the individual, when isolated, is not self-sufficing; and there- 
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The latter point of view has usually been implicit in the use of 
social s3nnbols. It has usually been assumed, in propagandizing the 
symbols of a particular society among its own members and in ad- 
ministering its basic principles, that it is a better society than others, 
that it more nearly approaches the perfect society. By associating a 
particular society with such general symbolic structures as national- 
ism, socialism, individualism, fascism, or communism, it is assumed 
not only that the particular society is superior but also that it exem- 
plifies either a universal society or a type, general acceptance of 
which would benefit humanity. 

To evaluate the warlike implications of social propagandas, it is 
necessary to analyze the process by which symbols are manipulated 
in social construction. For this purpose it is useful to distinguish (a) 
myths from analyses, (5) symbols from conditions, (c) integration 
from differentiation, and (d) a world-myth from other myths. 

a) Myths and analyses . — Some have pictured the perfect society 
by the myth of a golden age or Garden of Eden, which man lost by 
disobedience but which he may recover in time. Communists and 
socialists have pictured a classless society of the future which might 
be approached by evolution or by revolution. The perfect society 
has been pictured as a paradise for the elect beyond the grave or as 
the end of a long evolutionary process by which human souls, after 
many transmigrations, will be perfected. Concrete pictures of such a 
society have been presented with more or less detail — the warlike 
paradise of Teutonic mythology where the heroes drank, fought, and 
killed each other every night but were revived and ready to do the 
same thing the next day; the Moslem paradise with shade trees and 

fore he is like a part in relation to the whole. But he who is unable to live in society, or 
who has no need because he is sufficient for himself, must be either a beast or a god: he 

is no part of a state Seeing then that the state is made up of households, before 

speaking of the state we must speak of the management of the household Now we 

should begin by examining everything in its fewest possible elements; and the first and 
fewest possible parts of a family are master and slave, husband and wife, father and 
children. We have therefore to consider what each of these three relations is and ought 
to be: — mean the relation of master and servant, the marriage relation, .... and 

thirdly, the procreative relation And there is another element of a household, the 

so-called art of getting wealth, which, according to some, is identical with household 
management, according to others, a principal part of if {Politics i. 2, 3, in The Basic 
Works of Aristotle, ed. Richard McKeon [New York, 1941], pp. 1129-30). 
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water to quench the thirst and an abundance of leisure and women; 
Plato’s Republic; Augustine’s Civitate Dei; Dante’s Paradise; Rabe- 
lais’s Abbey of Thelema with its “Pantagruelism” or carefree accept- 
ance of conditions; More’s Utopia, whose people considered it more 
convenient and in accord with human rationality to advise the ene- 
my people to kill their prince than to fight by the traditional meth- 
ods; Bacon’s New Atlantis, centering around a system of centralized 
education and research; Campanella’s City of the Sun; Harrington’s 
Oceana; Swift’s Land of the Houyhnhnms, in which the horses showed 
their superiority to the human Yahoos; William Morris’ News from 
Nowhere; and H. G. Wells’s Shape of Things To Come.^^ 

A comparison of these utopias^® justifies a few conclusions. First, 
they have been of very varied character. Perhaps if human beings 
had been more nearly agreed as to what a perfect society would be, 
they would have come nearer to achieving it. Second, these utopias 
have seldom attempted to picture the situation of the human race as 
a whole, but only of a very small part of it, a city or a nation. In the 
third place, war has usually figured in these perfect societies. In the 
primitive Teutonic mythology war was a good in itseh. In the an- 
cient Greek and Renaissance utopias war was a condition apparently 

49 See Lewis Mumford, The Story of Utopias (New York, 1922). 

so The word “utopia” is here used to refer to all accounts of a society recognized by 
the author to differ from what exists or ever has existed, whether the object is to support 
the status quo, to urge reform, or to precipitate revolution. The word “myth” is used in 
the same sense except that it carries the suggestion that the condition pictured existed in 
past history and that its development cannot be attributed to a definite author. In 
either case, however, the condition described, while it may exist in potentia, does not ex- 
ist in esse. The word “ideology” may be used in a general sense to refer to any system of 
ideas, whether representing a real society, an imaginary' society, or something else such 
as a mathematical or philosophical system. The word may also be used more concretely 
to refer to a representation of an actual society, through the systematic relating of ideas, 
thus corresponding to the concept of a “social analysis.” Such a representation tends to 
make existing society appear rational and so commendable. Karl Mannheim has there- 
fore used the word “ideology” to designate “complexes of ideas which direct activ- 
ity toward the maintenance of the existing order” in contrast to the word “utopia,” by 
which he means “complexes of ideas which tend to generate activity toward changes of 
the prevailing order.” Both words he uses to apply to expositions with a manipulative 
rather than with a contemplative intention. The word “analysis” suggests the latter in- 
tention, but in the social field the distinction is never clear cut (see Louis Wirth, Preface 
to Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia [New York, 1956], p. xxiii,- see below, Appen. 
XXV, sec. 2; Appen. XXXVH). 
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thought to be unavoidable. Only in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries have mundane utopias been presented in which war did not 
exist, paralleling in this respect the Christian picture of paradise. 
Finally, utopias have been to a large extent conditioned by the ac- 
tual state of the society in which they were written. This accounts 
for the tendency of utopias to increase in size. Only recently has it 
been possible to envisage a world-wide utopia. 

In earlier centuries efforts were made to represent universal and 
peaceful societies, as in the books by Dante, Dubois, Cruce, Sully, 
Saint-Pierre, Penn, and Kant.^^ These expositions, however, have 
been analyses rather than utopias. They have attempted to describe 
relations rather than to draw pictures They have appealed to 
reason and to historical trends rather than to emotions and to aspira- 
tions. They have done little to arouse the sympathetic enthusiasm 
of masses of the population. Because he deals with general ideas 
rather than with concrete events and things, it is easier for the sci- 
entific analyst to transcend his generations^ tj^^n it is for the artistic 
utopian to do so. For this reason, however, his sociological influence 
is likely to be less immediate.s^ The problem, as Rousseau pointed 
out, is to transform hearts rather than to convince minds.ss 

h) Symbols md conditions. — ^Utopias, riiyths, ideologies, social 
analyses, histories, and other social expositions^^ are of significance in 
community-building as propaganda symbols.^^ They are to be dis- 
tinguished from societies, groups, cultures, governments, businesses, 
associations, and other social conditions, which constitute history in 
the sense of what happens in a given time and place. Social condi- 
tions are the subject matter of social expositions. While the latter 
may give knowledge about and attitudes toward social conditions, 
their descriptions always need to be verified by direct acquaintance 

51 Above, Vol. I, Appen. HI, sec. 4. 

5® Thus following Aristotle (above, n, 48). 

53 In spite of the fact that he appears to be more tied down to actual conditions. 

54 Below, chap, xxxviii. He may have an important long-run effect by initiating 
movements to be developed by artistic utopia builders. 

55 Below, chap, xxxviii, sec. i. 

56 See above, Vol. I, chap, iii, sec. i. 

57 See above, chap, xxvi, sec. 2; below, chap, xxx, sec. 2. 
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with society in action. The exposition is a complex of symbols which 
may or may not correctly represent or suggest the conditions.^® 

An organized human group is both a symbol and a condition.^*^ It 
has a name and is referred to by words which suggest sentiments, 
purposes, methods, achievements, advantages, etc. It is also a 
grouping of persons according to their behavior patterns and a nu- 
cleation of stimuli activating these patterns and conditioning the 
lives of individuals. An organized group is different from the sum of 
its members in that it contributes to each member status and rela- 
tionships and the power which comes from co-operation.^° Organiza- 
tion of a group also implies that opposition to out-groups will nor- 
mally dominate over internal oppositions. The group is not organ- 
ized unless it normally functions as a unit in external affairs per- 
taining to its purposes.^" 

The symbolic character of an organized group ordinarily has some 
relation to its condition, especially in the minds of those in daily con- 
tact with the group’s activities. But in the case of an organization 
functioning over a vast area, the average member may be quite ig- 

ss H. D. Lasswell, WorU Politics and Personal Insecurity (New York, 1935), p- 16; 
below, n. 63 ; Appen, XXXVII. According to Cbarles Morris^ theory of signs (semiotic), 
words are useful as social S3anbols in proportion as they emphasize the relation between 
the word and the user (pragmatic relation), while they are useful in designating condi- 
tions in proportion as they emphasize the relation between the word and the thing desig- 
nated (semantic relation) {Foundations of the Theory of Signs [“International Ency- 
clopedia of Unified Science,” Vol. I, No. 2 (Chicago, 1938)], pp. 6 and 57-58). Utopias 
are rich in words of the first t57pe, analyses in words of the second. The term “s3anbolic 
distance” has been used to indicate the closeness of relationship between the symbol 
and the thing S3miboli2ed (Scott Buchanan, Symbolic Distance [London: Orthological 
Institute, 1932]). 

Edward Sapir, “Group,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences; above, cdiap. xxvi, 
nn. 46 and 49. 

F. Stuart Chapin, Cultural Change (New York, 1928), p. 426; Ogbum and Nim- 
koff, op. cit., pp. 306 ff.; Wirth, “Social Interaction,” op, cit., pp. 966 fi.; above, chap, 
xxvi, n. 46. 

Party politics, it is often said, should end at the national frontier. John Locke 
pointed out that “though in a commonwealth the members of it are distinct persons 
stni in reference to one another, and as such are governed by the laws of the society; yet 
in reference to the rest of mankind, they make one body,” and consequently “it is almost 
impracticable to place the force of the commonwealth in distinct, and not subordinate 
hands” {Treatise of Ciml Government, secs. 145 and 148). See above, chap, xxvii, 


n. 22. 
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nor ant of its institutions, activities, and personnel. In his mind the 
group may have a symbolic character which springs from sources un- 
related to its actual structure and functions. Delaisi's study of the 
contradictions of the modern world emphasized the probability that 
the voluntary obedience necessary for social order should be sus- 
tained by general beliefs about the society more permanent and less 
complicated than the actual conditions of the society^^ and the equal 
probability that periodically the divergence should become so great 
as to shatter either the beliefs or the conditions.^^ 

There can be no doubt but that in the modern world a wide gap 
has developed between the dominant S3mibols of ^^sovereign nations^^ 
and the actual condition of states economically, technically, and 
politically dependent upon one another. This gap has created a 
revolutionary situation in which activities to realize the nationalistic 
myth and to destroy world-economy are contending with activities, 
often by the same government, to destroy the myth and to perfect 
the conditions of world-economy.^^ 

Francis Delaisi {FoUUcal Myths and Economic Realities [New York, 1927], pp. 24 
fE.) distinguishes seven great myths upon which European civilization has rested in suc- 
cessive periods during the last twenty centuries, characterized by the symbols, respec- 
tively: fate, mysteries, salvation, feudal honor, the papacy and Christendom, absolute 
monarchy, and democratic national state. 

See above, Vol. I, chap, xv, sec. 4/. The difficulties which arise because of the 
lack of congniity between social S3mibols and social conditions (above, n. 58) have been 
expressed in a variety of terminologies by Bentham (fictions vs. realities), Sorel (myths 
vs. realities), Bagehot (dignified vs. efficient parts of government), Mannheim (ideologies 
and utopias vs. conditions), Lippmann (stereotypes vs. realities), Staley (politics vs. 
technology), and Stalin (ideological vs. organizational leadership). See Joseph Stalin, 
^‘Report of the Work of the Central Committee of the Co mm unist Party of the Soviet 
Union,'’ International Conciliation^ No. 305, December, 1934, pp. 430 and 441; L. D. 
White and T, V. Smith, Politics and Public Service (New York, 1939). W. F. Ogburn 
{Social Change with Respect to Culture and Original Nature [New York, 1922], p. 280, and 
above, n. 3) points out that changes in ‘‘adaptive culture” (beliefs) usually lag behind 
changes in “material culture” (conditions). Pitirim A. Sorokin {Social and Cultural 
Dynamics, IV [New York, 1941], 155 ff.) criticizes all “dichotomic theories” of social 
change. 

Delaisi, op. cit.; Ogbum, op. cit., p. 247; Eugene Staley, World Economy in Transi- 
tion (New York, 1939), chap. iii. Gerhart Niemeyer {op. cit., pp. 97 ff. and 380 ff.) em- 
phasizes the incompatibility between the assumptions of international law and of the 
totalitarian state, but he regards the latter (nationalism) as the “reality” and the former 
(world-community) as the “myth” which must be abandoned. The same attitude has 
been expressed by Charles A. Beard {A Foreign Policy for America [New York, 1940], 
p. 129) and by Adolf Hitler {Mein Kampf, p. 927). Above, Vol. I, chap. xiv. 
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It is difficult to adjust symbols and conditions in social analysis, 
because neither can be taken as fixed, nor can either be changed at 
will. The natural scientist uses S3nnbols as tools to designate con- 
cepts which fit his observations. He can abandon them at will and 
make new ones as the science develops. In science conditions domi- 
nate over symbols. The sociologists’ symbols, however, have a mean- 
ing, life, and reality in the society quite apart from the conditions 
which they are supposed to designate. In fact, they often designate 
not conditions of the present but conditions hoped for in the future. 
The flag may suggest glory, honor, and protection to millions of 
citizens, even though at the moment it designates a defeated nation 
with a corrupt government administering unjust laws. The generally 
accepted meaning of symbols, no less than the actual social condi- 
tions, must enter into all judgments concerning social groups and 
their activities.^^ 

c) Integration and differentiation , — The independence of social 
symbols and of social conditions makes it difficult to analyze the 
processes of social differentiation and social integration. A society 
may be becoming more integrated symbolically while it is disinte- 
grating in fact.®^ A group may be one symbolically and a dozen in 
fact.^7 As a consequence, sociologists have come to think of groups 

See Wirth, “Ideological Aspects of Social Disorganization,” op. ciL, p. 477, and 
above, VoL I, chap, vii, sec. jb. Recognition of a political group as a state by the mem- 
bers of the family of nations makes the group a state in law even though it does not con- 
form to the conditions implied by the definition of a state. Similarly, general nonrecogni- 
tion of an entity conforming to these conditions prevents it from being a state. A state 
may, therefore, exist de facto, though it does not dejure, and vice versa. This “constitu- 
tive” theory of recognition is not accepted by adherents of the “declaratory” theory 
(see Julius Goebel, Jr., The Recognition Policy of the United States [New York, 1915], pp. 
45 ff.; Q. Wright, Legal Problems in the Far Eastern Conflict [New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1941], pp. 16, 25-29, 115 ff.). The two theories have not differed 
greatly in practice because states have usually guided their recognition policy by prac- 
tical criteria closely related to the objective and subjective conditions of statehood (see 
W. H. Ritsher, Criteria of Capacity for Independence [Jerusalem, 1934], especially cri- 
teria accepted by the League of Nations before recognition of Iraq in 1932, pp. 5 ff.). 

^ This happened to the Holy Roman Empire in the later Middle Ages and may be 
happening to the community of nations today, though some writers believe the situa- 
tion is reversed — the family of nations is more integrated in fact than in S3Tnbols. See 
above, n. 64 and chap, xxvi, n. 63, 

Such a problem concerned states when they dealt with the United States under the 
Articles of Confederation and with the British Commonwealth of Nations since the ac- 
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not as entities but as continuous processes of becoming and disap- 
pearing.^^ Portions of the world^s population are continually differ- 
entiating from the rest because of such internal influences as prox- 
imity and communication; common descent and physical resem- 
blance; subordination to common authority; similar occupations, be- 
havior patterns, or customs. Each of these differentiated bits of 
population becomes more closely knit or integrated by operation of 
many of the same influences which differentiate them from others. 
But since the differentiating groups fade into one another and over- 
lap, one individual perhaps being the member of half a dozen, it is 
impossible to make rigid definitions and classifications of groups. 
Political judgment is necessary to determine what groups exist at a 
given moment and what are important. Such judgment involves 
consideration of the future as well as of the past. Symbols may be in 
process of realization and realities may be in process of desymboliza- 
tion. The group symbols may constitute a social a priori which the 
future may justify.^^ 

quisition of virtual independence by the dominions. A biologist can differentiate the 
organisms with which he deals from one another much more easily than a sociologist can 
differentiate the organizations with which he deals. 

68 Ogburn and Nimkoff (op. ciL, pp. lo ff. and 250 ff.) avoid the effort to distinguish 
groups as definite entities by referring to “group life” as a process (see also Wirth, “So- 
cial Interaction,” op. cit.j p. 966). Social entities, such as groups, societies, and organiza- 
tions, appear to be halfway between organisms and cultures. They approach the objec- 
tivity and concreteness of the former without entirely losing the subjectivity and dis- 
creteness of the latter. Some tend in one direction, some in the other (below, n. 74; Ap- 
pen. XXXV). From the point of view of the individual personality, however, the influ- 
ence of group life is less concrete and specific than is that of the culture but more con- 
crete and specific than that of the biological heredity (ibid.jp. 193) . International lawyers 
regard certain groups as jural persons (states) and so think of them as entities with a 
certain permanence. Their problem of determining precisely when such groups begin to 
exist and cease to exist is much more difficult than the private-law lawyer’s task of de- 
termining when a natural person is bom and dies. Because of the indefiniteness of the 
process of recognition (above, n. 65), the task is more difficult than that of determining 
when a group becomes and ceases to be a jural person (corporation) in municipal law. 

Thus, even though no biological concept of race justifies application of the term to 
the population which Hitler calls “Aryan,” it is conceivable that a policy based upon 
the assumption that this population is a “race” might result in such continuous selection 
and inbreeding that in the course of generations it would become a distinct race with the 
physical characteristics accepted as the racial ideal at the time the policy was inaugurat- 
ed. As cattle breeders work toward an ideal type, so a despotic government, by con- 
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The sociologist’s judgment of the existence of a society cannot, 
therefore, be easily divorced from his views of the good society. He 
may affirm the existence of a society which he likes and deny the ex- 
istence of one that he despises because he realizes that the asser- 
tion of such a judgment may contribute to making it come true.’'® 
Social differentiation or group formation may therefore be de- 
fined as a process of change both in the observer and in the conditions 
observed, whereby a group becomes more distinguished from its so- 
cial surroundings Group integration or society formation may sim- 
ilarly be defined as a process of change, both in the observer and in 
the group observed, whereby the position, the relations, and the ac- 
tivities of the parts become more efficiently adapted to group ends.'^'* 
If the group itself is considered to be the observer, its attitude may 
be identified with the meaning of the s3mibols with which its members 
communicate, and group differentiation and integration will mean 
the realization of whatever distinctive S3Tnbolic structures or social 
ideologies prevail in the group — ^that is, the realization of group 
aspirations or self-determination.^^ 

d) A world-myth . — ^The larger the social group considered, the 
greater is the relative importance of the subjective or symbolic ele- 
ment in the process of differentiation and integration. Primitive 
societies resemble organisms. A man has a place in society almost as 
definite as the place of a ceU in the organism. In the city-states of 
antiquity this was true to a less degree. Even in modem societies 
sociologists find it most easy to study the family or the local com- 
munity objectively. These have structures and processes which are 
relatively persistent and which are represented by symbols which 
closely conform to actual conditions. On the other hand, the state, 
the nation, the empire, the federation, and the league of nations are 
in larger measure governed by opinion. With them the symbolic 
meaning differs from actual conditions. Policy derived from S3anbols 

trolling the lives and loves of its subjects, might create a race (above, Vol. I, Appen. XI, 
sec. 3). 

7 ° Below, Appen. XXV, sec. 2. 71 Below, Appen. XXXV, n. 20. 73 n. iq. 

73 The Hegelian process of the will, realizing itself, encounters practical limitations in 
the actual conditions of existence (see above, chap, xxvi, n. 30). 
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tendSj however, to shape conditions, institutions, and ideas. Policy, 
therefore, tends to determine the limits of such groups and the forms 
of their internal organization. Policy, however, is founded on opin- 
ions which usually differ among members of the group. The larger 
the group, therefore, the more likely is internal conflict. 

It is true that in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries state 
policy in Europe welded different cultures into nations, and in the 
nineteenth century nationalities shattered states and established 
new states from the fragments. This, however, does not mean that 
policy is less powerful today than it was in the eighteenth century 
but that, with the rise of communications and the press, unoffiicial 
propagandas have sometimes been able to outstrip governments in 
the achievement of policy. Propaganda has risen, relative to coer- 
cion, as an efficient instrument of policy, and during the nineteenth 
century propaganda was still far from being a state monopoly. 

The effort to integrate the human race as a whole can, therefore, 
expect relatively little assistance from study of the methods of inte- 
grating primitive peoples or even civilized states and nations. In the 
latter, customary structures and procedures have played a larger 
part than can be expected in the world as a whole. The great society 
is unique. The human race is a social unit which cannot be differen- 
tiated from external societies however much, at any moment, it may 
be differentiated from its physical environment, from its parts, from 
its past, from its potential future, and from its ideal representations. 

Herein lies a paradox. The great society can be integrated only 
by general acceptance of common ideals, myths, or s3nnbols. These 
symbols must represent the world-society as a whole, but conception 
is an analytic and comparative process which balks at uniqueness. 
Persons or groups attempting to achieve practical ideals have usually 
proceeded by analyzing persons into those favorable and those un- 
favorable to the achievement. The latter tend to become symbolized 
as an opponent, enemy, or devil to be struggled against. An enemy 

74 The larger the group, the more politics dominates over administration. Adminis- 
tration. dominates in the city; politics in the nation and even more in the world-com- 
munity. See above, chap, xxvi, sec. 2. 

75 Above, chap, xxvi, sec. 4. 

7^ Above, chap, xxvii, nn. 31 and 34. 


77 Above, chap, xxvi, sec. sa. 
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or antithesis thus appears to develop from the very nature of an ideal 
amid imperfect conditions. Such an opposition has usually been an 
essential factor in integrating those holding the ideal into a society, 
but at the same time it has made that community less than univer- 
sal.'^^ 

To avoid this paradox, if peace is to be achieved, the ideal should 
be concerned not as a grouping of favorable persons from which the 
unfavorable should be expelled but as a reorganization of all persons 
and groups. Unfavorable persons should be treated not as evil but as 
a consequence of an inadequate organization of all. Thus the com- 
munity of nations must be built by a continuous development of the 
principles, institutions, and laws of the world as a whole, not by an 
organization of the angels, with the hope of ignoring, excluding, con- 
verting, or destroying the devils. Such a continuous development pre- 
supposes that the symbols of the world as a whole dominate over 
those of lesser groups in world public opinion. 

Is this possible? A group is strong in proportion as the distinction 
between the in-group and the out-group is evident.^^ Powerful social 
symbols usually manifest that distinction. The world as a whole 
cannot create a human out-group. Can it make out-groups of im- 
personal ideas or conditions such as war, disease, unemplo)anent, 
and poverty? Can the preparation for and conduct of a campaign 
against such an out-group stimulate the discipline, cohesiveness, and 
enthusiasm which war has provided in the past?^*^ 

7^ Theses develop antitheses which may result in syntheses developing in turn new 
antitheses. Many projects of world-federation have been designed only for ideologically 
or culturally similar peoples. Such projects would tend to organize the world for larger 
wars. 

79 W. G- Sunmer, Folkways (Boston, 1906), p. 12; Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 293; 
Ogbum and Nimkoff, op. cit., pp. 252 ff.; above, chap, xxvi, sec. i. 

80 “War, according to S. R. Steinmetz {Philosophie des Krieges), is an ordeal institut- 
ed by God, who weighs the nations in its balance Its dread hammer is the welder 

of men into cohesive states, and nowhere but in such states can human nature adequate- 
ly develop its capacity. The only alternative is ‘degeneration.’ .... If we speak of the 
fear of emanci pationfrom the fear regime, we put the whole situation into a single phrase; 

fear regarding ourselves now taking the place of the ancient fear of the enemy 

The war-party is assuredly right in affirming and reaffirming that the martial virtues, al- 
though originally gained by the race through war, are absolute and permanent human 

goods What the whole community comes to believe in grasps the individual as in 

a vise. The war-function has graspt us so far; but constructive interests may some day 
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4. THE ROLE OE VIOLENCE IN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

The process of social integration has been an important cause of 
war and also an important cause of peace. 

Human communities larger than the primary group have usually 
been organized by conquest, enlarged by more conquest, and inte- 
grated internally through the fear of foreign invasion. Within the 
communities thus organized, enlarged, and integrated, private war 
and civil war have become less frequent. Only within organized 
communities have peoples and groups been able to accept procedures 
assuring a peaceful settlement of all their disputes. War has thus 
tended to become less frequent but more severe as social organiza- 
tion has proceeded. The organization of greater communities has 
enlarged the areas and the periods of peace, but at the expense of 
bigger and worse wars when they have come.^^ 

Why has war been so important in the process of community for- 
mation? While the political importance of war has varied under dif- 
ferent conditions, it seems probable that war will continue to be of 

seem no less imperative, and impose on the individual a hardly lighter burden If 

there were, instead of military conscription, a conscription of the whole youthful popula- 
tion to form for a certain number of years a part of the army enlisted against Nature, the 
injustice would tend to be evened out, and numerous other goods to the commonwealth 
would follow. The military ideals of hardihood and discipline would be wrought into the 

growing fibre of the people So far, war has been the only force that can disciphne 

a whole community, and until an equivalent discipline is organized, I believe that war 
must have its way. But I have no serious doubt that the ordinary prides and shames of 
social man, once developed to a certain intensity, are capable of organizing such a moral 
equivalent as I have sketched, or some other just as effective for preserving manliness of 
type. It is but a question of time, of skillful propagandism, and of opinion-making men 
seizing historic opportunities” (William James, “The Moral Equivalent of War,” In- 
ternational Conciliation, No. 27, February, 1910, pp. 11-18). 

“Patriotism conventionally defined as love of country, now turns out rather obvi- 
ously to stand for love of more country” (Rene Johannet, Le Principe des nationalitSs 
[Paris, 1923], p. 138). 

Historians and political scientists have usually emphasized the influence of larger 
political structures in eliminating internal war (see John Fiske, “Manifest Destiny,” in 
American Political Ideas [New York, 1885], pp. loi ff.; Clarence Streit, Union Now 
[New York, 1939]) but have ignored their influence in increasing the gravity of external 
war. The latter influence, though less obvious, appears to be demonstrable (above, Vol. 
I, chap, vii, sec. 3c/ chap, ix, sec. 3). 

*3 The conditions influencing the political utility of war have been discussed above 
(chap, xxii, sec. 6). 
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dominant political importance so long as the process of community- 
formation and development remains a process of persuading people 
to accept symbols rather than a process of enlightening people on 
how unwanted conditions can be dealt with. 

Statesmen feel obliged to take immediate advantage of favorable 
historical conjunctions to increase the acceptance of their own sym- 
bols and to diminish that of rival S3nnbols. Effort rapidly to per- 
suade a large group is likely to involve violence. This argument rests 
on three assumptions which concern, respectively, opinion, historic 
contingency, and violence. 

a) Group integration and opinion . — ^The boundaries of member- 
ship and even the existence of human groups are not entirely deter- 
mined by objective conditions, and the larger the group, the less are 
they so determined. Consequently, judgment as to whether a large 
group exists is more a matter of persuasion and faith than of fact and 
reason. Nature sets few limits to the scope of empire. A nationality 
might expand or disappear within a generation by the application of 
a proper system of civic education, provided the children were taken 
young enough and parental influence were eliminated. Such a proc- 
ess is to be observed in the creation of Soviet, Fascist, and Nazi na- 
tionalities. Furthermore, the internal organization of groups is not 
wholly determined by past conditions. Types of organization as dif- 
ferent as socialism, commxmism, fascism, and liberalism have de- 
veloped in a Europe all parts of which had experienced similar tech- 
nological and economic conditions in the nineteenth century. Which 
type will prevail is a matter of opinion and depends in large degree 
on the relative intensity of the faith, belief, and loyalty of the ad- 
herents to the respective symbols. 

The dependence of the conditions of human groups upon attitudes 
becomes progressively greater as civilization and means of com- 
munication and invention advance. Primitive peoples are limited by 
material conditions, especially the state of communication, in their 
capacity to bring new people into the group or to change their or- 
ganization. On the other hand, advanced peoples have extensive 
capacities of assimilation and change. Consequently, as science and 
law widen their capacities to control nature and the processes of 

Above, sec. 3. 
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civilization, the number of possible population groupings and or- 
ganizational forms increases and the process of selecting from among 
these possibilities becomes more political, more a matter of opinion.^5 
A study of past or present conditions is of exceptionally small impor- 
tance in judging the future of the modern world. That future de- 
pends in large degree on present and future opinions and faiths. 

h) Persuasion and historic contingency , — The process of molding 
group opinions is a historic process. Every step is dependent upon a 
particular conjuncture. Consequently, time is important. States 
rest upon opinion, and at moments, particularly after a devastating 
war, opinion may be malleable and revolution may be possible; but, 
unless the opportunity is seized, the rigidities of vested interest will 
again develop. Furthermore, states are surrounded by other states, 
and the relations within the entire group at a moment in time may 
create the opportunity for radical change whether by conquest or by 
federation. But custom is always important in human relations. 
Consequently, an opportunity lost may be lost for an indefinite fu- 
ture. Statesmen must strike while the iron is hot. Time and tide 
wait for no man, particularly in world-politics. Consequently, proc- 
esses of persuasion, if they are to be effective, must be rapidly 
achieved when historic circumstances are favorable. 

In world-politics, particularly, the course taken by opinion — its 
S3mibolic fixations, direction, and intensity — during a historic mo- 
ment of a few months may fix the structure of the world-society for 
decades or centuries. 

c) The historic moment and violence , — These two circumstances — 
that community formation tends to depend upon opinion and that 
the opinion which dominates at a historic moment may set the 
course of development for a long time — account for many wars, be- 
cause war is the most effective instrument of rapid persuasion. Edu- 
cation is an instrument of persuasion. So also are propaganda, eco- 
nomic inducement, and invocation of traditions, laws, and beliefs. 

*5 Policy has always been more determining in large than in small groups (above, 
n. 74), and modem conditions have augmented the importance of large groups. 

^ Such historic events as the rejection of the League of Nations Covenant by the 
United States Senate in 1920 and President Hindenburg^s invitation to Adolf Hitler to 
form a cabinet in 1933 are illustrations. 
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These methods, however, have frequently seemed inadequate to 
bring masses to an enthusiastic concurrence with political proposals 
while the historic moment is at hand. Consequently, people have 
been told that they must concur to defend themselves from invasion, 
to protect threatened interests, or to prevent the success of destruc- 
tive ideas. The argument may often be true, but, whether it is or 
not, its validation may require war. 

Federations have sometimes been achieved by peaceful negotia- 
tion, but not often. Most of the great political blocs designated as 
sovereign states and most of the great changes in forms of organiza- 
tion have been effected through utilization of such rapid processes of 
persuasion as war or insurrection at the critical historic moment.^^ 

d) Violence and world-organization , — Is there any solution to this 
problem? Is violence an inherent condition of large-scale political 
integration?®^ It has been suggested that war itself might be so or- 
ganized as to be ineffective as a means of persuasion. If statesmen 
were certain that force would result in a stalemate and such serious 
attrition as to threaten anarchy, force might cease to be of value, and 
other methods would have to be used.®^ It has also been suggested 
that force might be so regulated as to be relatively harmless. War 
might become a duel of champions,^® a competition in building mili- 
tary machines, or even a game played on a chessboard. Difficulties 
in these solutions have been discussed. 

An alternative would be to further mtegrate the human race as a 
single organization.^^ This might make possible universal acceptance 
of pacific settlement for aU differences. The problem of determining 
what is the supreme group would be eliminated, because the human 
race distinguishable by objective evidence would be the only group. 
Furthermore, the element of time would be less significant because 
the danger of external pressure would not exist. A universal society 

^7 Above, Vol. I, chap, x, sec. i. 

88 An affirmative answer is not implied by the sociological assumption that opposition 
is inherent in any society. See above, chap, xxvi, sec. i. 

Above, Vol. I, chap, xii, sec. 46/ Vol. II, chap, xxi, sec. 4^. 

9° Above, Vol. I, chap, xii, sec. 4a; Vol. H, chap, xxi, sec. 4/; J. F. C. Fuller, The 
Reformation of War (New York, 1923), pp. 170 and 278. 

9^ Above, Vol. I, chap, xii, sec. 4d. 
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would have all time before it to educate its people to accept solutions. 
The dangers would remain that a universal organization might breed 
conservatism and unadaptiveness to climatic, geologic, and organic 
changes or that the impatient might seek to accelerate solutions be- 
yond the potentialities of peaceful persuasion. Civil war might still 
occur unless the integrating S3mibols — the world-myth — were ac- 
cepted with a sufficiently vigorous faith. Such a faith might stifle 
social inventiveness and adaptiveness and might flag without the 
stimulus of external pressure. Communities without an enemy have 
tended to divide. 

The question whether progress is compatible with the elimmation 
of violence has divided different branches of communists, socialists, 
anarchists, and other advocates of new forms of society. The an- 
swer to this question may lie in the details of world-organization, 
maintaining oppositions among whole and parts, among functional 
and regional groups, and among individuals, with a sufficient gen- 
eral solidarity to prevent the expression of these oppositions by vio- 
lence. 


Above, cliap. xxvi. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AND WAR 

^T MILLENNIAL intervals Western civilization has made an 
A-k attempt to organize itself as a world-empire, as a world- 
^ church, or as a world-federation, always relapsing to a bal- 
ance-of-power system in the intervals.^ None of these efforts has 
been successful in whoUy eliminating war, though some have reduced 
its frequency or changed its character for a time. The modern family 
of nations has been a balance-of-power system, and attempts to or- 
ganize it as an empire or as a federation have not been successful. It 
differs from earlier families of nations in that it has become world- 
wide. From the standpoint of effective political organization this 
novel situation has both disadvantages and advantages.* 

External opposition and internal uniformity have been among the 
most important inducements to intense political organization. Clear- 
ly a universal community minimizes both of these conditions. There 
can be no external aggression against the world as a whole. The 
world’s diversity of cultiues militates against a general conscious- 
ness of kind.^ 

A universal community of nations, however, has the advantage 
that, because of its freedom from external pressure, its members have 
less need for an intensive organization than do the members of the 
communities whose prime problem must be defense. ^ The very di- 
versity of cultural patterns assures a cross-fertilization of ideas and 
capacity for continuous adaptation to new conditions.^ Further- 
more, in spite of the size and diversity of the world-community, in- 
ventions facilitating rapid communication and transport provide 
technical means for universal political organization, even more ade- 

* Above, chap, xzvi, sec. 2&. 

“ Above, VoL I, chap, viii, sec. 4^. 

3 Above, chap, xxvi, sec. chap, xxviii, sec. na (i), 

4 Above, chap, xxvi, sec. 2a. 

5 Above, chap, xxiv, sec. 2c; chap, xxvii, sec. 6. 
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quate tkan those upon which states and empires have rested in the 
past.^ Finally, the human will may be stimulated by appreciation 
of the possibilities for the rapid advance of general welfare within 
a universal society. Such a society would be emancipated from the 
problem of external security which has absorbed much of the atten- 
tion and energy of national societies claiming to be sovereign.'^ 

The ideal of a universal federation of states to preserve peace and 
to promote progress has been perennial in the modern world, ^ This 
ideal, however, did not enter the realm of practical statesmanship 
until the late nineteenth century, when communication and trans- 
portation inventions had created a high degree of economic interde- 
pendence throughout the world, a general awareness among the elite 
everywhere of important developments in any part of the world, and 
a possibility of a universal centralization of current information and 
of administration.^ 

The postal, telegraphic, and cable unions of the 1870’s and i88o’s 
emphasized the possibilities of broader world-organization. The 
Hague Conferences of 1899 1907 were a preliminary attempt to 

realize such an organization through periodic lawmaking conferences 
and an arbitral tribunal. The post-World War I institutions, espe- 
cially the League of Nations, the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, the International Labour Organization, and the Pact of 
Paris carried the movement much further."^"^ 

^ Above, Vol. I, chap, viii, sec. 4; Vol. II, chap, xxvi, sec. $h. 

7 Above, chap, xxvi, sec. 4. National sovereignty has been as important in the life 
of the modem world as has been the cow in the life of pastoral peoples. It is not surpris- 
ing that the cow should have become sacred in India or that the leviathan should have 
become sacred in the modern world. It is not, however, inevitable that people should 
insist on feeding and caring for “sacred cows” beyond a point where their costs exceed 
their value, as they do in some Indian villages and in the community of nations. Both 
cows and states should be servants, not masters, of men. 

8 Above, Vol. I, Appen. Ill, sec. 4. 

5 Above, chap, xxvi, sec. 3&. 

See P. B. Potter, An IntToduciion to the Study of International Organization (4th ed. ; 
New York, 1935), Part III; Clyde Eagleton, International Government (New York, 
1932), pp. 16 ff., Part HI; Linden A. Mander, Foundations of Modern World Society 
(Stanford University, 1941). It has been suggested that international communities 
develop from “states of nature” in which states, if not isolated, are actually or poten- 
tially at war with one another through three stages: (i) living together, (2) co-opera- 
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This chapter wiU seek to formialate the problem raised by the 
limited success of these efforts to organize the family of nations by 
considering (i) the diverse sources of political power and responsi- 
bility, (2) the responsibilities of statesmen, (3) the powers of the com- 
mimity of nations, and (4) the experience of the League of Nations/^ 

I. POWER AND RESPONSIBILITY 

Great organizations have never been maintained for any length of 
time unless they could rely upon a favorable opinion and a spirit of 
co-operation among their influential members/^ Favorable opinion 
is the source of power, and a spirit of co-operation developing a supe- 
rior power is the source of responsibility. The modern nation-state, 
admitting no superior, has claimed power without responsibility. 
The family of nations, consisting in the co-operative spirit of the 
states, has assumed that states were responsible under iuternational 
law, but it has not developed sufficient power to enforce that respon- 
sibility,^^ 

Political power depends upon the opinion toward and the inter- 
pretation of s3mibols by the influential members of the group. If the 
opinion of numerous influential individuals is continuously and in- 
tensely favorable to a given symbol, that S3mibol has power; and, if 

tion, and (3) organization. “Our [the Latin American] great ideal (not only a romantic 
dream but a practical necessity) was to find the formulas first for comivmoia^ that is, co- 
existence; then for economic and cultural co-operation; j&naUy for the formation of a 
permanent international organism. While you [the United States] have achieved your 
ideal of national unity during the nineteenth century, we [Latin America] have hardly 
passed through the first stage of our evolution. We are still far away from the ideal of 
international organization formulated by Bolivar’’ (Victor A. Belaunde, “Latin America 
and the United States,” in Q. Wright [ed.], Interpretaiions of American Foreign Policy 
[Chicago, 1930], p. 130) . These stages would all occur in the political and economic stages 
in the history of a civilization (above, VoL I, chap, viii, sec. 2; see Rotter, op. cU.y p. 9). 
“Co-operation” may be hegemonic, resulting from the leadership of one power, or 
equalitarian, resulting from a balance of power, and “organization” may be imperial or 
federal (above, chap, xxvi, sec. 2I; Q. Wright, ‘Teace and Political Organization,” and 
“Fundamental Problems of International Organization,” International Conciliationy 
No. 369, April, 1941, pp. 461, 469 ff., 489 ff.). See also below, chap, xxrv, sec. sb. 

See Q. Wright, “Fundamental Problems of International Organization,” op. cit.; 
“Dilemmas for a Post-war World,” Free WorU, I (October, 1941), 14 ff. 

Above, chap, xxviii, sec. ib. 

Above, chap, xxviii, nn. r and 2. 
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they interpret that symbol as the possession of a given individual, 
class, or elite, those persons have power. The problem of achieving 
power is therefore the twofold one of developing opinion favorable to 
symbols and of interpreting those symbols as calling for particular 
deferences, abstentions, or acts when invoked by particular per- 
sons.^^ 

Power, it is true, may be developed by the use of physical coer- 
cion, violent terrorization, and imprisonment; by the giving of bene- 
fits, services, privileges, rewards, honors, and bribes; by respect, cus- 
toms, habits, traditions, laws, mores, folkways. But these are sig- 
nificant only as they influence opinions."^^ If vigorous repression in 
the name of law creates rebellion instead of obedience, it reduces the 
power of the law as a symbol. If the granting of privileges and re- 
wards for services to the state to a few creates resentment among 
many, the power of the s3mibol of the state may be reduced. If 
identification of the government with ancient laws and customs cre- 
ates an opinion that the government is neglecting present problems, 
the law and government may be weakened. Courts, police, and 
armies may be used to make power or to break power, but only in so 
far as they are agencies of propaganda in the large sense. Such in- 
struments are not primarily masters of power but agencies of power. 
They can be used because they have become identified with symbols 
of power. As Walter Bagehot pointed out, the parades, ceremonials, 
palaces, and dignified appearance of royalty are as important in cre- 
ating and preserving power as the efficient agencies of government."^ 

Above, chap, xx, nn. 7 and 8; chap, xxviii, sec. 3. An opinion or the overt expres- 
sion of a preference on a controversial issue is socially significant even if it does not 
correctly reflect the genuine attitude of the individual. See above, chap, xxxiii, sec. 2. 

^5 The development of political power is the same thing as the building of a society. 
Compare the political, legal, administrative, and propaganda methods for achieving 
the latter (above, chap, xxviii, sec. 2). “Power is not necessarily brute force or intimida- 
tion. It can assiime many other guises: political influence, wealth, propaganda, flattery” 
(Jan Hostie, “International Law and Equity,” Address to Peace and Disarmament 
Committee of the Women’s International Organizations [Geneva, December, 1939], 

n, 3)- 

The English Constitution (New York, 1893), p. 72; above, chap, xxviii, n. 63. The 
“efficient parts” of government normally control the “dignified parts.” In England the 
cabinet’s advice to the king must be followed. In the later Merovingian monarchy in 
France the king’s acts were controlled by the mayors of the palace. Throughout most 
of Japanese history the emperor has been controlled by the shoguns. 
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Political power, or actual control of the symbols which dominate 
a population, is not necessarily congruent with legal power (com- 
petence to change or interpret the law) or with administrative pow- 
er (authority to command civil and military ofi6.cials) . Constitution- 
al law and constitutional understandings are crystallizations of past 
opinion, but in the modern world they are uncertain indices of ac- 
tual political power because opinion may have advanced ahead of 
them/® Opinion has superseded custom and law as the unifying 
force in modem civilization and as the life-blood of the S3nnbols 
whose possession and use constitutes political power/ ^ 

Political responsibility depends upon the relation among those 
who have political power — ^upon the equilibrium of power or the 
spirit of co-operation limiting the capacity of each/® It therefore de- 
pends upon the interpretation given at any moment by the public 
opinion of the inclusive group to the powers of the various political 
authorities and to the co-operation expected among them. While a 
group’s political power comes from opinion within it, its political 
responsibility usually comes from opinion in a larger group of which 
it is a part. 

Political responsibility is continually changing with the success 
of one or another of the holders of political power in increasing the 
value in the public opinion of the inclusive group of the symbols upon 
which it relies. While the law defining the responsibilities of legal 
and administrative authorities is interpreted by procedures assuring 
a certain continuity of meaning,''^ this is not true of the principles de- 

"7 A. V. Dicey, The Law of the Constitution (8tli ed.; London, 1915), p. 23; Q. Wrigkt, 
Control of American Foreign Relations (New York, 1922), pp. 7, 339 ff-, 3^9 
Understandings of International Law,** American Journal of International Law, XIV 
(October, 1920), 5645. 

"8 Political power inay be vested in a party leader like Stalin, who does not necessarily 
hold any legal or administrative office at all. Hitler came into power under the forms of 
the Weimar constitution, but very soon he subverted it. 

^9 Above, chap- xrviii, n. 10. 

20 Above, chap, xx, n. ii. A physical equilibrium may create a necessity to co- 
operate. A spirit of co-operation may maintain an equilibrium. Equilibrium and co- 
operation are the objective and subjective aspects of the same type of situation. See 
above, chap, xx, nn. 16 and 17. 

Administrative responsibility depends upon the hierarchical organization of a 
group. Every officer is responsible to and instructed by his superior up to the highest 
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termining political responsibility. While in a constitutional state 
these principles may have a certain stability, in a state of nature the 
struggle for power may proceed without benefit of juristic or ethical 
principles.^^ In any group a person is not held politically responsi- 
ble for acts which, though in derogation of existing symbols of the 
group, have become justified by the general acceptance of new 
S3mibols and interpretations. The revolutionist or the intervener 
usually avoids responsibility for his acts by the success of his cause, 
manifested by acceptance of a new constitution or general recogni- 
tion of a new international situation. While political power is a func- 
tion of the accepted symbols of the group, political responsibility may 
be a function of potential symbols. The two are ordinarily united be- 
cause the holders of power are in a strong position to maintain the 
existing symbols or to identify themselves with new symbols as soon 
as they gain acceptance. The recurrence of revolutions, establishing 
new symbols and identifying them with new persons, indicates, how- 
ever, that this is not always true.^^ 

administrative authority, usually the chief executive, who, while perhaps subject to 
legal or political responsibility, is subject to no administrative responsibility. In all 
lesser officers power and responsibility are normally about equal, since both originate in 
the administrative superior. Within a state this is also usually true of legal powers and 
responsibilities, since both arise from a consistent system of law enforced by a unified 
judiciary. In the international field, however, a division of power and responsibility 
may result because of the dualism of municipal and international law. Under municipal 
law the legal power and responsibility of officers flow from the state's constitution, 
but under international law the power and responsibility of the state flow from interna- 
tional law. The authority handling the foreign affairs of a state has to consider his 
powers under the state’s constitution, but he must consider the state’s responsibilities 
under international law. His official powers, especially in democratic states, are often 
inadequate to meet the international responsibilities of the state, with the result that 
he rmy face the dilemma of usurping powers or of rendering the state liable to inter- 
national reclamations. For this reason there has been a tendency, even for democratic 
constitutions, to impose less drastic constitutional limitations upon the executive in 
handling foreign than in handling domestic affairs. See United States v. Curtiss-W right 
Export Corporation, 299 U.S. 304 (1936); Q. Wright, Control of American Foreign Rela- 
tions, chap, i; above, chap, xxii, sec. i. 

=*= Above, chap, xxii, sec. 4a. “Intervention is a high and summary procedure which 
may sometimes snatch a remedy beyond the reach of law. Nevertheless, it must be ad- 
mitted that in the case of intervention, as in that of revolution, its essence is iUegality, 
and its justification is its success” (“Historicus,” Letters on Some Questions of Inter- 
national Law [London, 1S65], p. 41). 

« H. D. LassweU, “The Strategy of Revolutionary and War Propaganda,” in Q. 
Wnght (ed.), Public Opinion and World Politics (Chicago, 1933), pp. 139 ff. 
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The potential symbols measuring responsibility may differ not 
only in character but in extensity from the existing symbols of pow- 
er. Robert E. Lee drew his power from opinion in the state of Vir- 
ginia and in the Confederacy, but events proved that his responsi- 
bility was to the United States. Napoleon drew his power from opin- 
ion in France, but events proved that his responsibility was to 
Europe. The difference in the sources of the power and responsibil- 
ity of statesmen, most notable in periods of rapid change, seriously 
hampers effective political organization to prevent war. If the inter- 
dependence of the various nations and the actual co-operation among 
their nationals, in economic, humanitarian, social, and other lines, 
have created a potential world-community, then the political, as well 
as the legal, responsibility of statesmen may be to the symbols of that 
international order, although their power still rests on the S3rmbols of 
national sovereignty. They lack the power to organize the world, 
but the world will condemn them if their activities are confined to 
organizing the nations.^^ 

2. THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF STATESMEN 

What are the factors determining the area of the political respon- 
sibility of statesmen? The answer is: ^‘The factors which at that 
stage of history- determine the area of practicable human co-opera- 
tion.” The invention and widening use of mechanical means of trans- 
port and communication — the power boat, vehicle, and plane; the 
press, cable, radio, and motion picture; and the practices of travel, 
trade, propaganda, and invasion across frontiers — ^have greatly 
widened this area."^^ 

People are no longer ignorant of conditions in other parts of the 
world. If wages are higher elsewhere, labor knows it, and there is 
pressure for migration. If certain raw materials are produced at a 

Above, chap, xxiij sec. 2. On the other hand, though the political power of a 
League of Nations ofl 5 cial flowed from world public opinion as recorded in the Cove- 
nant, yet events proved in many cases that his responsibility was to his national 
state whose public opinion prevailed over that of the world after the spirit of interna- 
tional co-operation had degenerated in the 1930’s. 

Above, chap, xxvi, sec. (i). The remainder of this section is taken largely from 
the writer’s article on “The Limits of Economic Nationalism,” Christian Register, 
CXn (October 12, 1933), 659 Christian Leader, XXXVI (October 14, 1933), 
1293P. 
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lower price abroad or if they exist only in particular foreign areas, 
manufacturers know it, and there is pressure for importation. If 
profits of investment or organizing skill are higher abroad, investors 
and entrepreneurs know it, and there is pressure for the export of 
capital and industrial enterprise. If commodity prices are higher 
abroad, the manufacturers know it, and there is pressure for foreign 
markets. If scenery, atmosphere, and climate are better and people 
with leisure know it, there is pressure for foreign travel. If education 
is better in foreign institutions, students know it, and there is pres- 
sure for foreign scholarships. If social conditions are bad in foreign 
countries, it becomes known, and there is pressure for relief and social 
and missionary work abroad. If contagious diseases are rampant in 
foreign countries, people are aware of it and also aware that it may 
spread, and there is pressure for epidemiological intelligence and 
medical aid abroad. If better scientific work is being done abroad, 
scientists know it, and there is pressure for international associations 
and academies. Thus, out of new means of transport and communi- 
cation, have developed pressures from interests in all countries for 
an expansion of international contact. There are demands for inter- 
national finance, international trade, international education, inter- 
national travel, international science, and international humani- 
tarianism jiot from any vague love for internationalism but from the 
pursuit of their most normal interests by average men and women. 

If the satisfaction of such interests is thwarted by artificial means, 
there will be resentment. People do not greatly resent obstacles to 
the satisfaction of their desires when such obstacles are imposed by 
nature or result from their own ignorance, but they do resent such 
obstacles imposed by legislation, whether that legislation is foreign 
or domestic. If the legislator is foreign, whatever may have been his 
intentions, those whose desires are thwarted will interpret the act as 
springing from malevolence against themselves. This may even hap- 
pen when legislation is domestic. Certain groups are only too ready 
to impute malevolent class interest to legislation which thwarts their 
ambitions. 

In the most thoroughgoing reorganization of the world into eco- 
nomically self-sufficient nations, the human interests, adversely af- 
fected by the artificial barriers to international intercourse, would 
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not be equally distributed among the states. In certain countries of 
large area and diverse resources the interests resenting such barriers 
would be relatively unimportant. In other countries of small area, 
inadequate resources, highly developed manufactures, and surplus 
investment funds, the interests resenting such barriers might be a 
dominant part of the population controlling the government. They 
would tend to demand that the most adverse barriers be removed and 
would back their demand by the enlargement of their armies and 
navies. The country which was prospering most under such attempts 
at national economic independence would soon become the center of 
hostile opinions in all the countries in which dominant interests 
were adversely affected by such barriers. In other words, a world of 
nations striving to be economically independent would not mean a 
world of actually independent nations but a world in which some of 
the nations were fairly independent and satisfied and others very 
much dissatisfied, convinced that their inferior positions were due to 
malevolence by the more fortimate, and continually stimulated by 
domestic propaganda to rectify the situation by the sword. 

In a world where conditions in all countries are known to the lead- 
ers in aU others (and this cannot be avoided unless impossible re- 
strictions are imposed on modern means of communication), eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency in a thoroughgoing sense can be maintained 
only by arms. There would be no peace in such a world.^® 

The Pact of Paris proposed to prevent territorial invasion and 
conquests. This might be achieved if the less fortimately endowed 
nations felt a certain security in established sources of raw materials, 
in established markets abroad, in established opportunities for cul- 
tural contact. Under such conditions there would be no material 
gain in conquest. From the economic point of view, it is probably 
true, as Norman Angell pointed out,='’' that war and conquest are a 
great illusion, provided there is reasonable freedom in international 
economic intercourse. But if there is no security for established eco- 
nomic relations in foreign territory, a premium is placed upon con- 
quest. Under such conditions it is reasonable to expect a mad scram- 
ble for the extension of sovereignty over areas with oil, essential min- 

^ Above, chap, mi, sec. 2C. 

*7 The Great Illusion (New York, 1911). 
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erals, essential tropical agricultural products, essential markets, etc. 
It seems improbable that territorial frontiers can be secured in the 
modern world unless economic interests and opportunities in foreign 
territory are also secured.^® 

The aggressions after 1931 were stimulated, though they were not 
justified, by the increasing barriers to world-trade in the preceding 
years. Without such barriers the distinction between ^^have” and 
“have-not’^ nations would not have acquired importance.^^ 

Policies based upon a sense of international responsibility differ 
radically from policies based upon national expansionism. There 
is a difference between insisting that international factors must be 
considered in framing national policy and insisting upon a policy 
which gives a national advantage at the expense of other nations. 
The United States pursued the policy, after World War I, of stimu- 
lating exports and foreign investments while raising steadily higher 
barriers against imports and at the same time trying to collect Euro- 
pean debts. It would have been difficult to devise an economic policy 
more certain to produce economic collapse and international ill wiU 
than that by which the United States built up a fagade of prosperity 
from 1923 to 1929.2° 

It is unlikely that existing world communication and information 
can be very greatly reduced without such a diminution of the world’s 
economic efficiency that populations and standards of living would 
everywhere decline. Each nation must, therefore, estimate the 

P. G. Wright, ’‘Tariff Legislation and International Relations,” American Eco- 
nomic Review, XX III (March, 1933), 16 ff.; “Report of the Commission of Inquiry into 
National Policy in International Economic Relations,” International Economic Rela- 
tions (Minneapolis, 1934), PP- 5 F-, 13 F-; Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Report of Chatham House Conference (London, March, 1933), p. 10; National Peace 
Conference, Report of the Committee on Economics and Peace (January 15, 1937), pp. 
27 ff.; Report of the Committee of Experts to the Conference on World Economic Coopera- 
tion (New York, March, 1938), pp. 22 ff.; Eugene Staley, “Economic Organization of 
Peace,” International Conciliation, April, 1941, pp. 396 ff. 

J. B. Condliffe, The Reconstruction of World Trade (New York, 1940). The higher 
tariff of the United States and China against Japanese manufactures in 1930 may have 
influenced the movement of opinion in Japan away from the liberal party to the mili- 
tary party in 1931 (Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation, An American Foreign 
Policy toward International Stability [“Public Policy Pamphlet,” No. 14 (Chicago, 
1934)], pp. 46 and 62). 

30 “Report of the Director of Research,” International Economic Relations, pp. 121 ff. 
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strength of opposition in other nations to the erection of artificial 
barriers to world-intercourse, and where the strength of this opposi- 
tion approaches a dangerous threshold, the world political organiza- 
tion should, after appropriate procedure, exercise a veto. It is idle 
to suppose that in the present state of communication any nation 
can be secure if it becomes the object of general world-resentment. 
If the nation does not have the intelligence to be a good neighbor and 
voluntarily to avoid such resentment, then the world-order should 
step in. 

It might even be generally recognized as a principle of interna- 
tional law that certain changes in commercial regulations by a nation 
of a character to bring measurable damage to the nationals of an- 
other state should give rise to a cause for action by that state, either 
for pecuniary compensation or for injunction against the regulation. 
In the absence of such a legal procedure a more flexible, political 
arena might weU be provided in which states might reach agreement 
whenever the exercise of national sovereignty is alleged to be bring- 
ing irreparable injury to another state.^^ 

Where traffic at a city corner is limited to one horse vehicle every 
ten minutes, no traffic regulation is necessary; when it develops to a 
dozen motor vehicles a minute, regulation is necessary. It is idle to 
talk in terms of the horse vehicle. The alternative of traffic regula- 
tion must be accepted. There may be objection, but city ordinances, 
stoplights, and pohcemen have to be accepted. National regulation 
can never meet the problem arising from international responsibility 
any more than can regulations concerning traffic independently en- 
acted by each automobilist. 

In the present-day world it is idle to talk m terms of the problems 
of the eighteenth or nineteenth century. Statesmen must recognize 
that a large amount of international contact, and consequently politi- 
cal responsibility to the international order on many matters, is a 
fact of the twentieth century. They must develop their policies in 
the light of this condition. 

3^ Harris Foundation, op. ciL, p. 46; Eugene Staley, World Economy in Transition 
(New York, 1939), pp. 2462.; “The Economic Organization of Peace,” pp. 416 ff.; 
Q. Wright, “International Law and Commercial Relations,” Proceedings of the American 
Society of International LaWj 1941. 
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Consideration for the rights and interests of other states should 
not be considered beneath the dignity of a state but rather a recog- 
nition by the state that it is a member of the family of nations. A 
good neighbor does not pursue his interest without regard to the of- 
fensiveness of his action to his neighbor, even when within his legal 
rights. All nations, especially those better endowed with natural re- 
sources, must realize that steps in a program of national or regional 
self-sufficiency have brought and will continue to bring serious dis- 
tress and bitter resentment in other nations. To give no heed to the 
evidences of such conditions would certainly be a neglect of the po- 
litical responsibility of statesmen and a failure of world-institutions 
to meet their political responsibilities. 

Foreign policies considerate of international responsibility do not 
necessarily mean the promotion of more intense economic contact 
between nations. A reduction of such contacts would make the ob- 
servance of those responsibilities easier, if such reduction were not 
accompanied by serious hardships to other countries. This, however, 
should not be confused with the proposition that the observance of 
international responsibility is compatible with a policy which ig- 
nores the international repercussion of domestic policies. On the 
contrary, if peace is to be preserved, efforts at economic nationalism 
by any nation should not be allowed to go so far as to arouse serious 
resentment abroad, and if not supervised by adequate world political 
organization they are almost certain to do so. 

An important aspect of the problem of peace is that of developing 
international organization to a degree capable of regulating the 
amoxmt of international contact which is inevitable in a given state 
of world technological development, especially in the field of com- 
munication.^ This is another way of saying that the political power 
of international institutions must be made commensurate with the 
international responsibilities of statesmen. 

Below, chap, xxxv, sec. 5. Though he normally distinguishes policies of “im- 
perialism” and “internationalism,” which he does not like, from “continentalism,” 
which he approves, Charles A. Beard seems not to have grasped the basic differences, 
since he classifies the policies pursued by the United States in the 1920’s as “internation- 
alist” (A Foreign Policy for America [New York, 1940], pp. 128 ff.). The policies fol- 
lowed during this period were in the main “continental” with a considerable mixture 
of “imperialism” and an extremely low sense of international responsibility (R. L. 
Buell, Isolated America [New York, 1940]), 
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3. THE POWERS OE THE COMMUNITY OE NATIONS 

What methods of international control can be adopted to assure 
ulfilment by national statesmen of their international responsibil- 
ities? Some believe that the problem can be eased by isolationist pol- 
icies which will reduce these responsibilities by decreasing the degree 
of interdependence of states.^^ Others believe internal reforms in 
systems of economy, forms of government, or controls of foreign 
policy^*^ can meet the problem. StiU others expect results from moral 
instruction and improved legal concepts more clearly defining inter- 
national respons‘bilities.^^ 

It is true, isolationist policies might break down the existing inter- 
dependencies, but only at a military and economic expense which the 
people of no country is likely long to tolerate. If it is assumed that 
the present inventions in the field of communication and transport 
will be increasingly utilized with the object of employing the world’s 
resources more efficiently, there is no hope of meeting the world’s 
problem by isolationist measures.^^ Reforms are useless to meet 
regulatory problems of international scope, unless the legislation it- 
self is of international scope. Parallel reforms are not likely to take 
place in aU states at the same time, and, if they did, they would not 
create confidence in continued co-operative action. International 
regulation is only effective if supported by a world organization.^^ 

33 Beard, op. cit. 

34 Institute of Pacific Relations, Problems of the Pacific, ipjj (Chicago, 1934), 
pp. 35 ff.; ibid., 1936, pp. 181 fi. 

35 Above, chap, xxii, n. 73. 

3 ‘^See A. Ponsonby, Democracy and Diplomacy (London, 1915); D. C. Poole, The 
Conduct of Foreign Relations under Modern Democratic Conditions (New Haven, 1924), 
pp. 88 ff., 190 ff. 

37 Though L. Oppenheim {The Future of International Law [ist ed., 1911; Oxford, 
1921]) recognized the need for improvement in international organization, international 
legislation, and international administration of justice (pp. n ff.), he did not con- 
template any encroachment on national sovereignty in these processes (pp. ii, 16, 27) 
and emphasized the value of a “clear enunciation of legal rules for all international rela- 
tions” (p. 14), a development of the “science of international law” (pp. 56 ff.), and 
reliance upon “the power of goodness” (p. 68). See, however, above, chap, xx, n. 5; 
chap, xxvi, n. 44. 

3® Above, n. 26. 

39 Staley (“The Economic Organization of Peace,” op. cit., pp. 416 ff.) discusses 
methods of parallel action, co-ordinated action using conference and consultation, and 
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To xinderstand the difficulties of developing sufficient power in 
such an organization, it is necessary to realize the differences be- 
tween world-politics and national politics in recent times/® 

National politics proceeds on the hypothesis that there are citi- 
zens owing primary loyalty to the nation; that there are national 
interests, such as national security, prosperity, and prestige; that 
there are special interests of parties, sections, factions, groups, and 
classes; that there are established institutions of legislative, judicial, 
administrative, executive, and military action; and that there is a 
state with a constitution and laws which may be expected to resist 
impairment except in the gravest emergencies of rebellion, insurrec- 
tion, revolution, or invasion. 

How different are the assumptions of world-politics? There are 


united action through agencies to which authority to act has been delegated. “The 
method of cooperation by parallel action would conceivably be workable enough for 
communities made up of far-sighted angels. Even they, I think, would prefer to use easier 
and more ef&cient ways of handling their economic problems. Ordinary mortals, how- 
ever, despite the writings of some philosophical anarchists to the contrary, are not far- 
sighed and stable enough in their actions on community problems to do without some 
organised means of achieving a common will and a common execution of that will. 

Hence the need for governmental mechanisms The view is frequently expressed 

with regard to international problems (though significantly enough, not often in re- 
gard to national problems, where the necessity of government has long been accepted) 
that 'machinery makes little difference; if peoples are ready to cooperate they will do 
so.’ This is false. To be sure, no amount of perfect machinery will accomplish anything 
by itself, in the absence of the will to cooperate, but once there is a considerable amount 
of potential cooperative will floating about in the community — and there certainly is 
in the world community today — the type of organizational set-up provided for harness- 
ing it to action is very important A reliance on parallel action of national govern- 

ments would fall far short of the needs of positive economic cooperation in the world we 
shall face in the future. Coordinated action of national governments, as fostered in the 
past by the League of Nations and the International Labour Organization and other 

international institutions, is a considerable step in advance United action, 

through supranational agencies exercising delegated powers, is the method of coopera- 
tion which should be applied increasingly in the future to those economic problems that 
cannot be handled within national boundaries. This is, in fact, the federal principle of 
cooperation, but it can be applied in many areas of economic life without setting up 

anything like a complete federation of the world However, unless ‘law and order’ 

are reasonably weU assured, extensive international economic cooperation is impos- 
sible — except among allies preparing for war.” 

4® The remainder of this chapter is mainly from an article by the writer on “The 
Political Activity of the League of Nations,” Politica, IV (September, 1939), 197. 
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very few citizens of the world who can be relied on in emergency to 
be loyal to the human race as a whole rather than to the particular 
segment of it with which they are associated. The entities whose ac- 
tivities comprise world-politics are not individuals but states repre- 
sented by statesmen immediately responsible, not to the human race 
as a whole, but to a relatively small portion of that race organized as 
a state. 

This implies that few world-interests have been recognized. It is 
true that the ideals of peace, justice, humanitarianism, science, and 
economy had begun to be generalized even before the League of Na- 
tions was formed and had been given concrete expression in a half- 
hundred international unions for promoting arbitration and the codi- 
fication of international law; for suppressing abuses like slave-trad- 
ing and opium-trading; for protecting natives and minorities; for pre- 
venting the spread of epidemic disease; for establishing standards of 
weights, measures, and scientific terminology; for facihtating world 
postal, telegraphic, and radio communication; for the protection of 
trade-marks, patents, and copyrights. But these interests were re- 
garded as extraterritorial national interests rather than genuine 
world-interests and were considered far less important than such na- 
tional interests as territorial defense, prosperity at home, and pres- 
tige abroad. 

In national politics national interests are at least supposed to 
dominate over party, sectional, or class interests, and all national 
pohticians must voice their appeals in behalf of such special interests 
in the phraseology of national interest, but in world-politics, states- 
men, even if sincerely attached to world-interests, must usually, at 
least when at home, appeal for those interests in terms of national 
interest.^ 

Furthermore, the institutions of world-wide extent have in the 

It has been noticed by observers of the League of Nations that the “Geneva 
Atmosphere” often generated opinions among national statesmen at Council and As- 
sembly meetings which evaporated when they returned home. Salvador de Madariaga, 
Theory and Practice of International Relations (Philadelphia, 1937), pp. 96-97; C. How- 
ard Ellis, The Origin, SiriLcture and Working of the League of Nations (Boston, 1928), 
p. 166 (including quotation from Marshal Pilsudski of Poland) ; Sir Alfred Zimmem, The 
League of Nations and the Rule of Law, iqi8-iq3S (London, 1936), pp. 410 ff. (including 
quotation from Signor Grandi of Italy). 
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main been supervisory and advisory rather than mandatory and 
have provided few limitations upon the methods open to statesmen 
in world-politics. While procedures of diplomacy, mediation, in- 
quiry, conciliation, arbitration, consultation, and conference have 
been made available by treaty and custom, they have not often been 
compulsory, and statesmen have been regarded as free to utilize 
threats or displays of force, the fait accompli, intervention, reprisals, 
and war if they deemed it expedient. This situation is a consequence 
of the fact that the world has not had a constitution which could be 
relied upon to function regularly. International law, it is true, has 
existed for centuries and has prescribed rules for diplomatic inter- 
course, for maritime navigation, for treaty interpretation, for ascer- 
taining the limits of domain and jurisdiction, for pacific settlement, 
and for conducting war; but these rules, while normally observed, 
have not been able effectively to limit the use of force and fraud in 
world-politics.^ 

Why has not a world-constitution and a world body of law as reli- 
able as national constitutions and laws developed? One must not ex- 
aggerate the reliability of all national constitutions. Revolutions, in- 
surrections, and civil war have occurred in all states and have been 
frequent in many. The citizens of a state, however, usually feel the 
need of a strong government to defend them from external invasion. 
They also usually love their cultural distinctiveness and feel the need 
of the co-ordinating influence of effective government to preserve it. 
It is primarily because each state is surrounded by different and 
potentially hostile states that their populations submit to effective 
law and government. In proportion as outside pressures are with- 
drawn and cultural homogeneity declines the eflSiciency of law and 
government declines.^^ 

The world as a whole has no other world to organize against. It 
takes more sophistication for the average man to see that he needs 
world-government to protect him from war and injustice than it 
takes for him to see that he needs national government to protect 
him from armed invasion or dissolution of his cherished customs. 
Thus while the constitutions, laws, and governments of the world as 


Above, chap, xxv, sec. 2. 


43 Above, chap, xxvii, sec. la (i). 
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a whole may be improved, a world-constitution with coercive power 
resembling that preserving the constitution of advanced states can- 
not be anticipated in any near future. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that world-politics has not been so closely confined to established 
procedures as has national politics. Because of these differences 
world-politics has in the past consisted in the activities of statesmen 
in promoting the interests of the nation they represent, through 
whatever method they deem expedient, with little consideration of 
international responsibilities.^^ 

The League of Nations has been the most successful effort to place 
some limits upon these methods. It aimed not to make world-politics ■ 
precisely like national politics but to develop a more general recog- 
nition of the interests of the world as a whole, particularly in pre- 
serving peace and promoting international justice. The League 
Covenant did not deny the sovereignty of states. In fact, it pro- 
tected this sovereignty by provisions confining the fimction of 
League agencies in most matters to advice or recommendation, by 
provisions permitting withdrawal from the League, and by provision 
requiriQg unanimity in the passage of important resolutions. The 
Covenant did, however, attempt to place limitations upon the exer- 
cise of national sovereignty, by imposmg expHcit obligations upon 
members and giving certain independent powers to the League as a 
whole. The purpose of the League was therefore to create conditions 
in which world-politics would consist in the activities of statesmen 
in promoting the interests of the world-community as a whole, as 
well as the interests of particular states, through peaceful procedures 
recognized by international law and treaties.'*^ This purpose the 

44 Above, chap, xxi; chap, xxvi, sec. 4. 

4s “The League of Nations is in fact an instrument of cooperation. It is a standing 
agency facilitating common action by states animated by the cooperative spirit^’ 
(Zinunem, op. cit., p. 283). “The League of Nations is an association of states that 
have signed a treaty — the Covenant — pledging them to settle disputes peacefully and 

cooperate in matters of international concern The organization of the League is 

little more than the systematic coordination and putting on a permanent basis of the 
methods of international cooperation and peaceful settlement of disputes that had been 
growing up before the war” (Ellis, op. cit., pp. 60-61). “The Covenant occupies in 
world life a very special position in that it is a universal, permanent and official system for 
the linking together of the nations of the world We are in the presence then of 
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League failed to achieve. Its procedures were not able to legislate 
adequately for a dynamic world or to protect legal rights. When a 
major crisis arose, statesmen were not induced to subordinate or 
even to equate the interests of the nation to those of the world-com- 
munity. 

4. THE league’s decline 

The League of Nations was designed to be a league of sovereign 
states. Sovereignty in the traditional sense^^ remained in the states 
which had pledged themselves to co-operate for certain purposes. 
The problem of how to guarantee that the states would fulfil the re- 

.... a political association of states or, .... an association of sovereignties, and as 
there is no association without limitation we are in the presence of a system for the 
limitation of sovereignties” (Madariaga, op.cit., pp. 43, 47). Jurists have divided as to 
whether juridically the League is merely a machinery for conducting international rela- 
tions; a partnership or purely contractual association; or a corporation or jural person- 
ality. The latter view was most commonly held (Q. Wright, Mandates under the League 
of Nations [Chicago, 1930], pp. 364-68). Oppenheim considers the League not a state, 
federation, confederation, or alliance but an “international person” “absolutely sui 
generis^^ which “attempts to organize the hitherto unorganized community of states 
by a written constitution” (International Law [sded,; London, 1920], sec. 167c, p. 269). 
W. E. Rappard believed in 1938 that since the League “has been so unfaithful to its 
constitution” it cannot be understood through legal analysis but only through historical 
study of the new institutions, the new habits, and the new principles with which it has 
endowed humanity. Its novelty precludes its classification, but it may be described as 
“an international institution more far-reaching in its composition than any previous 
entente, except the technical unions, and more general in its competence than they were. 
It is more fully supplied with special institutions but less solidly built than most of the 
confederations of history. Its aims are more numerous and more ambitious and its 
functions more varied than those of the traditional alliances, but it involves fewer re- 
strictions on the freedom of action of its members. It is an institution the destiny of 
which is still uncertain; its previous development has been rapid and somewhat fever- 
ish, like that of aU beings in the early stages of their growth, and it may presage a gradu- 
al increase in strength just as well as early dissolution. But as the League of Nations 
obviously meets a need of humanity, the essential unity of which is more firmly estab- 
lished and more clearly revealed with every step in scientific and technical progress, 
one may without undue rashness prophesy that its dissolution, if it occurred, would 
merely be the prelude to its early resurrection” (“What Is the League of Nations?” in 
The World Crisis, by the Professors of the Graduate Institute of International Studies 
[London, 1938], pp. 39 and 59). See also Margaret E. Burton, The Assembly of the 
League of Nations (Chicago, 1941), p. 28. 

That obligations deriving from a state’s consent do not impair its sovereignty. 
For inconsistencies in this theory see above, chap, xxiv, sec. 3; chap, xxv, nn. 42 and 43. 

47 Above, n. 45; chap, xxiv, sec. 46. 
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sponsibilities of collective security and peaceful change which they 
lad undertaken, especially in the matter of armaments, arose very 
^arly in the League’s history.^^ 

It was discussed at length at each crisis in the League’s develop- 
nent. The Geneva Protocol of 1924 which grew out of the initial dis- 
irmament discussions was an attempt to solve the problem by a 
nore precise legal definition of the obligations of League members. 
The Locarno agreements temporarily met the problem by precise re- 
gional guaranties. The General Act for the Pacific Settlement of In- 
ernational Disputes and the interpretation of Article ii accepted in 
927 were efforts to solve the problem by the formulation of legal 
ind political procedures in various t3rpes of emergency. The Briand 
)lan for European Union and the plan to co-ordinate the Covenant 
^ith the Pact of Paris sought to solve the problem by augmenting 
egional responsibilities within the general framework of universal 
nti-war obligations. The treaties- for financial assistance and for 
Qiproving the means of preventing war signed in 1930 were the 
aost far-reaching efforts to solve the problem by enlarging the com- 
►etence of the Council to decree conservatory measures, to deter- 
adne the aggressor, and to assist the victim.'^® 

Proposals to solve the problem by methods less compatible with 
he Covenant were made after League action had unequivocally 
ailed in the Manchurian incident, the disarmament conference, and 
be withdrawal of Japan and Germany. The Mussolini Four-Power 
’act of 1933 paved the way for political change through intervention 
r appeasement by the great powers of Europe. The Argentine Anti- 
rar Treaty of 1934 looked in the opposite direction, toward law 
laintenance by general nonrecognition of the fruits of aggression 


At the first assembly, 1920, the Scandinavian countries proposed amendments for 
Lcreasing the use of conciliation and authorizing the Council to exempt states from 
irticipation in sanctions; Argentine urged automatic admission of all sovereign states 
) the League; Colombia wished to qualify the unanimity rule; and Canada wished to 
ippress Article 10. A blockade committee to consider the appKcation of Article r6 
as appointed, and its report, emphasizing the autonomy of members in appraising 
leir sanctioning obligations and the advisory character of Council recommendations on 
le subject, was adopted in the second assembly (S. Engel, ‘Teague Reform,” Geneva 
iudies, XI, Nos. 3-4 [August, 1940], 17-23). 

49 Ihid., pp. 23-28. 
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and the mediation of states “in their character as neutrals/^ The 
French proposal of 1935 for the organization of collective security 
conformed to estabhshed League principles of equality and autonomy 
subject to general responsibilities to frustrate aggression. It led to a 
report which was utilized in co-ordinating sanctions against Italy .so 

The failure of the Ethiopian sanctions and of the Locarno agree- 
ments in 1936 brought an even more thorough examination of the 
problem in the Committee To Study the Application of the Prin- 
ciples of the Covenant. While the nature of the problem was real- 
ized, opinion was divided hopelessly as to its solution. An ejffective 
coercive league would require sacrifices of sovereignty that many 
states were not prepared to make; a noncoercive league would not 
give security. A universal league would have to be so vague in its 
covenants that it could be of little effect, whereas a nonuniversal 
league was in danger of stimulating counterorganization by those 
outside and thus of preparing for the general war which it sought to 
avoid. Strengthening of the status quo (Art. 10) would augment the 
insistence of those desiring change, while improvement of the pro- 
cedures for change (Art. 19) would stimulate resistance by those 
suspicious of the territorial designs of their neighbors.^^ Great Brit- 
ain, Canada, the European neutrals, and a minority of Latin-Ameri- 
can states^ tended to favor a universal, noncoercive, flexible League 
without regional security pacts, while France, the Soviet Union, 
New Zealand, the recent victims of aggression, ^nd a majority of 
Latin-American states^^ tended to favor a nonuniversal, coercive, 
rigid League with regional security pacts. Attitudes were not, how- 
ever, always consistent, and many states were silent on many 
points.^s 

In this confusion the League could offer no obstruction to the 
program of the dictatorships, and efforts at appeasement were soon 

s® Ihid., pp. 28-30. Maurice Bourquin, “Dynamism and the Machinery of Inter- 
national Institutions,” Geneva Studies ^ XI, No. 5 (September, 1940), 49 ff. 

5^ Engel, op. ciL, pp. 34-60, 258 ff. 

52 Including Chile, Uruguay, and Haiti. 

53 China and Spain. Ethiopia was not represented. 

54 Including Argentine, Bolivia, Ecuador, Colombia, Peru, and Mexico. 

55 See below, Appen. XXXVI. 
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followed by general war. A final effort to universalize the League’s 
nonpolitical work by organizing it separately was stimulated by a 
letter from the United States in February, 1939. The organization 
of the Bruce Committee’s plan was undertaken after World War II 
had begun.s^ 

The failure of the League was due to many factors, of which the 
early loss of faith by the United States and the initial opposition by 
Germany and Russia because of the conditions of the League’s origin 
and its close relationship to the peace treaties were of great impor- 
tance. Without these influences, the League’s effort to solve the 
basic problems might have been successful.^^ As it was, the League 
failed satisfactorily to deal with the underlying problems of world- 
citizenship, national security, political controversy, juristic consist- 
ency, and peaceful change. 

In spite of considerable educational effort and great services to 
human welfare, the League’s institutions and procedures were un- 
able to invoke the fundamental loyalties of people. It remained a 
league of governments, not of peoples.^® 

In spite of efforts to make treaties combining the principles of ar- 
bitration, security, and disarmament, the League was unable to cre- 
ate a lasting expectation of peace or confidence in its guaranties. 
While armament-building slowly dedined during the Locarno period 
of relative tranquillity and confidence, it accelerated rapidly in the 
1930’s, after confidence had been shaken by depression and aggres- 
sion 

56 The Bruce Committee reported on August 12, 1939, the report was adopted at the 
special assembly in December, 1939, and the organizing committee met in February, 
1940 (Engel, op. cit.j pp. 60-67; Burton, op. cit., p. 380; above, Vol. I, chap, xv, n. 58). 

See Walter H. C. Laves and F. O. Wilcox, The Middle West Looks at the War 
(“Public Policy Pamphlet,^’ No. 32 [Chicago, 1940]), pp. 1-17; Paul Mantoux, “A Con- 
tribution to the BSstory of the Lost Opportunities of the League of Nations,” in The 
World Crisis, pp. 3 ff.; Bourquin, op. cit.; Eduard Bene§, Arthur Feiler, and Rushton 
Coulbom, in W. H. C. Laves (ed.), International Security (Chicago, 1939); Henri 
Bonnet (ed.). The World^s Destiny and the United States (Chicago: World Citizens As- 
sociation, 1941), chap. i. 

Above, chap, xxv, n. 53. 

59 Above, chap, xxv, sec. 3; Vol. I, Appen. XXEE; W. E. Rappard, The Qicest for 
Peace since the World War (Cambridge, Mass., 1940), chaps, iii, iv, and v. 
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In spite of numerous successes in dealing with minor international 
political disputes, the League failed to handle effectively really grave 
disputes involving threats of violence or violence itself by great pow- 
ers. These failures, beginning with that in the Manchurian dispute, 
were the immediate causes of the League’s collapse.^® 

In spite of League resolutions and juristic interpretations, certain 
traditional legal concepts, especially those of sovereignty, war, 
neutrality, equahty, and recognition, continued to present incon- 
sistencies with the League’s assumptions and to hamper the opera- 
tion of its procedures.^^ 

In spite of many conferences on economic and other problems and 
the negotiation of numerous general treaties of legislative effect, con- 
fidence in economic progress and in the adequacy of procedures of 
peaceful change was not established. Economic barriers tended to 
rise and policies of economic self-sufl&ciency to be adopted, leading 
to a vicious circle of economic decline and political tension.^’' 

5. THE league’s experience 

Though it failed to preserve peace, the League’s experience con- 
tributed much to an understanding of the problem of world-organi- 
zation. Never before had so much attention been given to the sub- 

T. P. Conwell-Evans, The League Council in Action (Oxford, 1929) ; Geneva Re- 
search Center, “The League and Manchuria,” Geneva Studies, Nos. 10-12 (1931); 
Nos. 5 and 10 (1932); No. 3 (1934); E. S. Rubinow, “Sino-Japanese Warfare and the 
League of Nations,” Geneva Studies, IX, No. 3 (May, 1938); Albert E. Highley, “The 
First Sanctions Experiment,” Geneva Studies, IX, No. 4 (July, 1938); Q. Wright, “The 
Manchurian Crisis,” American Political Science Review, XXVI (February, 1932), 45 ff.; 
“The Rhineland Occupation and the Enforcement of Treaties,” American Journal of 
International Law, XXX Quly, 1936), 486; “The Test of Aggression in the Italo- 
Ethiopian War,” ibid., January, 1936, pp. 45 ff.; W. E. Rappard, The Quest for Peace, 
pp. 188 ff., 279 ff.; below, Appen. XXXIV. Margaret Burton {op. cit., p. 372) ques- 
tions whether the Assembly’s efforts to handle disputes directly were beneficial. 

Above, chap, xxv, sec. 5; Q. Wright, “International Law and the World Order,” 
in W. H. C. Laves (ed.), The Foundations of a More Stable World Order (Chicago, 1941), 
pp. 107 ff.; “The Present Status of Neutrality,” American J ournal of International Law, 
XXXIV (July, 1940), 399 ff.; Legal Problems in the Far Eastern Conflict (New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1941), pp. 118 ff. 

Above, chap, xxv, sec. 4; Condliffe, op. cit.; Bourquin, op. cit.; International 
Studies Conference, Peaceful Change (Paris: International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation, 1938), pp. 585 ff.; Rappard, The Quest for Peace, pp. 495 ff.; Sir Arthur 
Salter, Security, Can We Retrieve It? (New York, 1939), pp. 135-72. 
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ject. Its eventual failure, in so far as it can be attributed to defects 
in its structure, may be attributed to the absence of a direct relation- 
ship between individuals and the League's symbols. The League was 
created as a league of states, not as a union of the world's population. 
Political power develops in proportion as the attitudes of the individ- 
uals in a group become homogeneously, intensely, and continuously 
favorable to the political symbols of that group. Because of the 
League’s care to preserve the sovereignty of states and the principle 
that the loyalty of individuals is owed primarily to the state, it was 
not able to rely upon a sufficient public opinion to give effect to its 
own policies when in conflict with the policies of particular states.^^ 

The problem of preserving the benefi.ts of national distinctiveness 
and autonomy and at the same time creating an effective world-com- 
munity sustained by the loyalty of individuals within the states has 
not been solved. It may be that the solution requires new forms of 
political organization. 

The League’s experience, however, contributed much. In so far 
as it bears on the problem of war, this experience can be summarized 
by considering the League's efforts {a) to maintain its own prestige, 
(6) to educate the member-states, (c) to organize stability and order, 
and (d) to organize progress and justice. 

a) Maintenance of prestige , — ^National governments have always 
considered it very important to maintain their own prestige and au- 
thority. For this purpose they have utilized education, propaganda, 
ceremonial, pageantry, as weU as criminal legislation, efficient ad- 
ministration, services, rewards, and a vigorous military and foreign 
policy In contrast to political activities of this kind which absorb 
so much energy in all national states, the effort of the League of Na- 
tions to maintain its prestige and authority seemed extremely mea- 
ger. Its budget at the maximum constituted one part in eight thou- 
sand of the governmental expenditures in the world.^s The largest 

Above, n. 58; cliap. xxviii, sec. 3^; below, chap, xxs:, sec. i. 

64 C. E. Merriam, The Making of Citizens (Chicago, 1931), chaps, viii and iz; above, 
chap, xxviii, sec. la. 

^5 The League’s budget reached its maximum in 1932 at $6,500,000. The sum of the 
national budgets of the seven great powers at that time was about $30 billion (see 
above, Vol. I, Appen. XXII). Adding the national budgets of sixty smaller states and 
the budgets of local governments in all states makes a total well over $52 billion. The 
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states spent for public purposes a thousand times as much as did the 
League, and the average state spent a hundred times as much. While 
the League attempted to advertise through its publications the eco- 
nomic, statistical, scientific, and humanitarian services which it gave 
to many classes of people in many regions, the funds available never 
permitted any general popularization or distribution of this material. 
It had no armed forces to strike awe into the recalcitrants; its mem- 
bers were free to leave on two years’ notice. The effort to make its 
membership universal, hampered at first by the abstention of the 
United States, the nonrecognition of the Soviet Union, and the 
barring of Germany, was subsequently halted because of the resig- 
nation or expulsion of certain important states following League 
criticism of their behavior 

Some have asserted that a smaller but more co-operative member- 
ship would have augmented the League’s power, while others have 
insisted that a League to promote peace must be universal. A League 
limited to special types of states, as, for instance, the democracies, 
might have stimulated those excluded to organize in opposition and 
to have hastened the development of two hostile blocs. Experience, 
especially in the Manchurian and Chaco disputes, which occurred at 
a time when the League’s prestige was unimpaired, indicated that 
the League could not deal successfully with major crises unless all 
the great powers as well as the lesser powers in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the belligerents were members. Amendments to the 

income of the world was over $260 billion in 1932, thus the average person in the world 
contributed less than one cent for every $400 of income to the League. The League cost 
the average human being less than a third of a cent a year. 

^ The League membership reached its maximum in 1934 with sixty members. All the 
great powers were then members except the United States. Russia had just entered, as 
had Afghanistan and Ecuador. Japan and Germany had given notice of withdrawal, to 
go into effect in 1935. Costa Rica and Brazil had withdrawn in 1927 and 1928, respec- 
tively, and Egypt did not become a member until 1937. Danzig, Saudi Arabia, and 
Iceland, though parties to the Pact of Paris, were never members of the League. 
Paraguay gave notice of withdrawal in 1935; as did Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicara- 
gua in 1936; Italy and Salvador in 1937; Chile and Venezuela in 1938; Hungary and 
Spain in 1939; and France in 1941. The Soviet Union was expelled in 1939. Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Georgia, Ukraine, and Liechtenstein applied for admission to the League 
in 1921 but were refused. The first four of these states became parts of the Soviet Union. 
See Q. Wright (ed.), Neutrality and Collective Security (Chicago, 1936), p. 260; Engel, 
op. cit., p. 69. 
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Covenant e l i mi nating the formal obligations respecting sanctions 
and incorporating the Pact of Paris might, at that time, have 
achieved substantial universality.^^ Mere habituation in the use of 
League procedures might have tended to mahe the League indis- 
pensable, and, if it had been imiversal, the authority derived from 
custom might have grown more rapidly. 

The League might have associated the self-interest of widely dis- 
tributed groups of influential individuals with its success by assum- 
ing the war debts or by developing the mandated territories as 
League territory. The United States gained prestige vis-a-vis the 
states by accepting the Northwest Territory in 1783 and by assum- 
ing the state debts in 1791. Bismarck utilized a similar method in 
creating the German Empire in 1871 when he continued Alsace-Lor- 
raine as a Reichsland in which all the members of the German Fed- 
eration had a stake.^^ 

Lacking military power, an ancient tradition, an ample budget, 
and the self-interested support of a widely distributed group of in- 
fluential persons, the League had to rely upon the effort of voluntary 
associations in the various countries to reach the masses in its be- 
half and upon the ability of its secretariat and committees and the 
value of its reports to impress the thoughtful. It attempted to exert 
an indirect influence upon popular education through the activity 
of its committee on the education of youth in the aims and purposes 
of the League, through occasional broadcasts from “radio nations,” 

See Q. Wright, “Reform of the League of Nations,” Geneva Special Studies, V, No. 
7 (i934)> 4- The United States entered the International Labour Organization, co- 
operated with the League in disarmament, dispute settlement, economic, social, and 
humanitarian matters, and manifested an unprecedentedly favorable attitude toward 
the League in 1933 and 1934. “American cooperation in the work of the League of 
Nations during 1934 was featured by its wide scope and variety, its first important 
contractual relationship and its indication of still closer associations in a not distant 
future” (“The United States and the League of Nations,” Geneva Special Studies, V, 
No. 10 [1934], i; see also iUd., Vol. IV, No. 3 [1933]). The importance of making the 
League universal was never denied, though members varied as to the sacrifices of effective 
sanctions which should be made to achieve that end (Engal, op. cit., pp. 34 ff., 82 ff.; 
below, Appen. XXXVI). 

D. Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity (New York, 1938), pp. 
240 ff.; John Fiske, The Critical Period of American History, 7755-1789 (Boston, 1892), 
chap, v; Davis R. Dewey, Financial History of the United States (New York, 1903), 
pp. 92 ff. 
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and through the news value of the drama implicit in Council and As- 
sembly meetings. It, however, observed the spirit of caution in 
propagandizing its own merits. “The moving spirits of the League 
have never conceived of it as having a monopoly of right or justice 
and of the true international spirit.’^^^ The Covenant did not re- 
quire the members to use the League institutions except as a last re- 
sort, and the League was always willing to give way to outside con- 
ferences, consultations, or arbitrations if they promised to settle par- 
ticular controversies. While the League at length acquired impres- 
sive buildings, for years its home was shabby, and its high officials 
were never surrounded with the dignity and pomp of national offi- 
cials. 

In its educational and propaganda activities, the modesty of the 
the League was doubtless motivated by its realization that its funda- 
mental effort must be to substitute League symbols for national sym- 
bols in the behavior patterns of individuals and that too obvious 
efforts in this direction would be certain to arouse counteractivities 
by national governments which controlled the educational systems 
and the instruments of communication. The fact that the League 
could reach the individual only through the medium of or with the 
consent of governments fatally hampered the effectiveness of its 
propaganda. 

No league can develop its prestige adequately unless it is assured 
the opportunity to communicate with people throughout the world 
directly. Such an opportunity should have been guaranteed by the 
League’s control of certain avenues of communication, such as cer- 
tain radio wave-lengths, and by a bill of rights, accepted by all of its 
members, protecting such instruments and the individuals who use 
them from the interference of national governments. Direct access 
to the opinion groups within the states, of the type which Albert 
Thomas contemplated and to some extent achieved for the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, was essential if the League was to be 
effective.^® 

^9 Secretariat of the League, The Aims, Methods, and Activity of the League of Na- 
tions (Geneva, 1935), p. 46. 

7 ° E. J. Phelan, Yes, and Albert Thomas (London, 1936), pp. 240 ff. See also Bonnet 
(ed.), op, cit., p. 103, 
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Even with such an opportunity the League’s symbols could hard- 
ly have become alive unless the activities which they suggested spon- 
taneously attracted the interest of people everywhere. Real debate 
over real political issues of the world in the League’s Assembly and 
Council should have become a substitute for war if the League was 
to meet its responsibilities. People are interested in conflict, but in- 
stead of the battlefield the League’s Assembly should have served 
as the forum where the great conflicts within the world-community 
were resolved. These conflicts should have been real, dramatic, and 
obvious to the world if the League was to attract the interest which 
alone could give it the influence to control them.'^^ 

In view of the adverse conditions both in the historical situation 
and in the limitations of its constitution, it is not surprising that 
there was no steady building-up of the League’s prestige and author- 
ity. Instead, the public attitude toward it fluctuated greatly during 
its years of existence. Building up cautiously and gradually to the 
Locarno period, when the genius of Briand, Stresemann, and Austen 
Chamberlain made it the genuine center of world-politics, its position 
declined, with its failure to achieve resxilts in the economic confer- 
ences of 1927 and 1933, the disarmament conference in 1932, and the 
Manchurian, Ethiopian, Rhineland, Spanish, Chinese, and Czech 
crises. 

Perhaps a more vigorous policy during the periods of prosperity 
and tranquillity might have established a prestige which would have 
given it strength to triumph in times of depression and conflict. Per- 
haps, on the other hand, such a policy would have antagonized states 
in times of peace and have precipitated war sooner. Whether for good 
or ill the League was always willing to subordinate its own amour 
propre to the procedures which at the moment seemed most likely to 
preserve peace or to gain results deemed in themselves desirable. 
Whatever prestige it at times enjoyed was not primarily the result 
of its efforts in that direction but the spontaneous recognition by 
world-opinion of its contributions to human welfare. 

The experience of the League suggests that, if it or any similar in- 
stitution is to establish peace, people ever3rwhere must become so 
habituated to it that it seems indispensable, the seff-interest of many 

71 Below, chap, xxx, sec. 2d; chap, sxsiii, sec. 3 . 
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influential and widely distributed people must be involved in its 
success, the majority of all sections of the world must have accepted 
its symbols as no less important than those of the nation, and there 
must be an expectation that effective sanctions will be applied 
against individuals, ofl&cers, or governments who in the name of a 
state violate its covenants.'^'* 

b) Education of member-states . — Obviously states will not partici- 
pate in a league of this t3^e until they are considerably more civi- 
lized than are most of the nation-states today. But, on the other 
hand, the states cannot become civilized unless they are united in an 
effective league capable of giving them all security. The impasse 
can be resolved only through a gradual historical process whereby an 
inadequate league gradually civilizes its members and through that 
process gradually augments its own power. The collective morality 
of a group may be somewhat higher than the morality of the worst of 
its members or even than the average of its members, but it cannot 
transcend the morality of the best of its members. Undoubtedly even 
the best of states still fear to be good members of a world-society, 
and it must be the function of a league to change some of their 
methods and some of their objectives. 

Even a weak league might gradually convince states that they 
can accomplish many of their objectives by peaceful means through 
the use of its machinery and that other objectives which cannot be 
accomplished through these methods are really of minor importance. 
Some progress in the enlargement of the spirit of co-operation, espe- 
cially in nonpolitical matters, was to be observed in the history of 
the League. The failure of the disarmament and economic confer- 
ences, however, indicated that the League did not bring about a 
substantial modification of the concepts of sovereignty and national- 
ism among the great powers. The attitude toward aggression of both 
the great powers and the small powers during the 1930^5 indicated 
that traditional conceptions of war and neutrality inconsistent with 
the Covenant and the Pact had not been abandoned.^^ The League's 

7= Above, chap, xxv, secs. 2 and 3. 

Above, n 41. Freedom of the nationals of each state to communicate with the 
mtionals of other states is a condition of such a civilizing process (Bonnet [ed.], op. cit.j 

74 Above, n. 61. 
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secretariat, and many of its committees, as well as some orators in 
the Assembly, had attempted to develop new meanings to these 
words. The effort must continue if the world-community is to be 
effective. 

c) Organization of stability and order . — ^An effective League must 
have more reliable procedures for preserving security and stability 
than existed in the law and practice of the Covenant. The major ob- 
ject of the League in the opinion of the human race was the preven- 
tion of war without grave injustices. This might have been made 
more clear by the adoption of the proposed amendments for recon- 
ciling the Covenant with the Pact of Paris. Experience after the 
Munich Conference showed that the prevention of war through a 
serious sacrifice of justice will not promote stability. On the other 
hand, the enforcement of law, the justice of which is widely ques- 
tioned, cannot prevent war. Thus, while closely related, it must be 
recognized that the prevention of war and the enforcement of law 
are not identical problems.’^ 

Though law must be continually modified better to embody justice 
if war is to be prevented, yet at any given moment, if it is to be law 
at all, it must be observed. 

The problem of sanctions against the state is entirely different 
from the problem of sanctions against an individual, because many 
of the states are so large and powerful that the application of sanc- 
tions may closely resemble war.*^^ The results are uncertain, and the 
economic and political structure may be so affected that innocent 
states may suffer as much or more than the guilty. Furthermore, 
there are usually many parties within the guilty state. Only one of 
these may have supported the government in aggression, yet sanc- 
tions would usually affect the innocent in the state as weU as the 
guilty. There is a certain moral revulsion in public opinion against 
such actions. Finally the family of nations is not as yet sufficiently 
organized to make it certain that the sanctioning powers would act 
together. The states have not yet recognized that degree of solidar- 
ity in their relations with one another which Solon said existed in the 
best communities, “where those who have not suffered wrong, not 

75 Above, chap, xxv, sec. 5. 

Above, chap, xxiv, sec. 36, c; chap, xxv, nn. 59 and 60. 
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less than those who have, put forth effort to punish them who at- 
tempt to do wrong. ”77 Members of the League of Nations never re- 
garded affronts against other members in the same category as af- 
fronts against themselves. Even federations have had difficulty in 
executing a law against the member-states as such, and a League of 
Nations as a universal society unthreatened from outside can be 
expected to have even less central authority. 7^ 

The federal government of the United States has not yet actually 
made use of sanctions against states as such, although the Supreme 
Court has recognized the competence of Congress and the President 
to this end . 79 The American Civil War was in fact an execution of 
sanctions against certain states, although in theory it was merely the 
enforcement of federal law against individuals and officials within 
the territory of those states.^® Instead of a system of execution 
against states, provided in the Virginia draft of the Constitution, 
the plan adopted and supported by Madison and Hamilton provid- 
ed sanctions in support of the Constitution against individuals, even 
though they seemed to be protected by the staters law. The Supreme 
Court can thus entertain actions against individuals, declare laws 
contrary to the Constitution void, and enforce the supreme law 
against individuals. It has been suggested that this might be done 
in the family of nations, and the sanction of force against the state as 
such be rendered unnecessary.^' Such a procedure would mean a far 
greater penetration into the internal affairs of the state than sover- 
eign states have yet been willing to permit. If the legislation of a 

Plutarch, Solon, sec. i8, quoted in Grotius, De jure belli ac pads, Book I, chap, v, 
sec. 2. In accordance with this principle, Solon made a law “disfranchising those who 
stood neuter in a sedition for he would not have anyone remain insensible and regard- 
less of the public good, and, securing his private ajffairs, glory that he has no feeling of 
the distempers of his country, but he should at once join with the good party and those 
that have the right upon their side, assist and venture with them, rather than keep out 
of harm's way and watch who would get the better” {ibid., sec. 20). 

7 ® J. L. Brierly, “Sanctions,” Grotius Sodety Publications, XIII (London, 1931), 5; 
Q. Wright, “The Outlawry of War,” American Journal of International Law, XIX 
(January, 1923), p. 98. 

79 Above, chap, xxiv, n. 69. 

8“ Officially the Civil War is called “The War of the Rebellion,” but in the South it is 
called “The War between the States” (see above, chap, xxiv, n. 68). 

8^ Above, chap, xxiv, sec. 3^;. 
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national state believed to be contrary to the fundamental principles 
of international law and the Covenant were subject to appeal by the 
individual and declaration of unconstitutionality by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, states might consider their existing 
sovereignty so seriously encroached upon that they would secede.^^ 

Eventually the world may have to develop such a procedure, but 
none has been established as yet, and the procedure of coercive sanc- 
tions against the states as such has not been effective. Through most 
of its history the League relied mainly upon moral sanctions. They 
were effective in some cases but not in aU. It cannot be said that the 
value of such sanctions was completely tested because aU the states 
of the world were never members of the League, and a moral sanc- 
tion, if it is to be effective, must be immediate and unanimous.®^ 
Physical sanctions will not operate unless there is moral solidarity 
among those who must apply them. If that moral solidarity had ex- 
isted, adequate methods might have been devised, even if they had 
not been elaborated beforehand. Improvisation of sanctions might 
not, however, inspire sufficient confidence. 

A more adequate co-ordination of moral and physical sanctions 
might be devised if it were recognized that in theory physical sanc- 
tions can never be against a state which is merely a legal construction 
of international law, incapable in itself of transcending that law. If 
a state appears to have violated world-law, it is because it has been 
betrayed by its government, which, misled by elements in its public 

Maryland, Virginia, and other states were seriously agitated by the Supreme 
Court’s nullification of state laws in the cases of McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat. 316 
[1819]) and Cohens v. Virginia (6 Wheat. 264 [1821]). The judicial declaration of the 
unconstitutionality of the Missouri Compromise (a federal act) in the Dred Scot case 
{Scott V. Sandfordj 19 How. 393 [1857]) contributed to the Civil War, though the deci- 
sion supported the contention of the seceding states. See R. E. Cushman, Leading 
Constitutional Decisions (New York, 1925), p. 8; Bonnet (ed.), op. cii., pp. 107 ff. 

*3 David Jayne Hill was optimistic as to the possibilities of organizing the world for 
peace without material sanctions, because: “Having organized peace within its borders, 
by substituting the reign of law for discord and violence, it is only by denaturing itself 
and reverting to a less perfect type of social existence, that the Constitutional State can 
disregard the principles of justice, and lend itself to violence in its relations with other 

States By almost imperceptible stages, the Modem State has come to recognize 

the fact that it is not only a juristic but a justiciable person” {World Organization as 
Affected by the Nature of the Modern State [ist ed., 1911; New York, 1917], pp. 175, 
190). 
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opinion, has performed acts beyond the state’s competence. With 
this theory, sanctions should begin with an analysis of public opin- 
ion within the population subject to the accused government. This 
should be followed by efforts to encourage those groups opposed to 
the wrongful action of the government and to discourage those favor- 
ing it, with the object of inducing the government to change its pol- 
icy or to retire. Economic embargoes or even military action might 
be expedient. 

The idea of legal sovereignty, however useful it may be in juristic 
analysis and in international civil litigation, would, under this the- 
ory, have no place in the application of sanctions against aggression. 
Political sovereignty values the unity of the state’s population and 
the sohdarity of that population with the government above re- 
spect for the limits which international law sets to the state’s com- 
petence. It therefore contradicts the very idea of international sanc- 
tions. Opportunity of the agents of the world-community to propa- 
gandize in favor of international law within the member-states is the 
essence of effective sanctions.^^ 

d) Organization of progress and justice . — The League of Nations, 
like all political organizations, has been confronted by the problem 
of reconciling change and progress with stability — the problem of 
building up devices whereby rights and law can be continually and 
peacefully modified in the direction of justice. Two types of change 
have been and will be from time to time necessary: change in the 
general principles of international law and change in particular rights 
such as territorial boundaries and status. New states have been 
born, old states have died, and territories have been transferred but 
usually with some violence. While the development of international 
law so as to reduce the economic and political importance of bound- 
aries may do much to meet the latter problem, it probably cannot 
solve it for all time. The germs of a procedure for peacefully effecting 
such changes were accepted in Articles ii and 19 of the Covenant, 
but states which were dissatisfied with treaties and boundaries, par- 
ticularly Germany, Italy, Hungary, and Japan, were not convinced 
that these procedures were adequate to effect even such changes as 

Above, n. 76. ss Above, n. 70; chap, xxiv, sec. 4. 
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might commend themselves to the general public opinion of the 
world.^^ 

After the attacks upon world-order initiated by Japan in 1931, the 
opinion developed that improvement of the means of ^ ^peaceful 
change'’ was the only way in which war could be prevented. If sanc- 
tions, whether moral, political, economic, or military attempted 
merely to perpetuate any legal status quo^ violence could not in the 
long run be prevented because such a status quo would inevitably in 
time come to be out of harmony with the existing political and eco- 
nomic conditions of the world, as weU as with existing conceptions of 
justice.®"^ Sound as was this position, events proved that “peaceful 
change" might mean “appeasement of aggressors," and this, by en- 
couraging aggression, might precipitate war.^^ 

Peaceful change, if it is to promote peace, requires an effective 
legislative authority capable of fimctioning with less than unanimous 
consent.^^ Universalization of the League might have increased the 
possibilities of peaceful change, because the opinion of states distant 
from the scene of a particular controversy and less interested in a 
particular status quo than in the preservation of peace might have 
exerted a powerful influence in favor of changes likely to promote 

Above, cliap, xxv, sec. 4; cbap. xxiv, n. 79. 

^7 Bourquin, op. cit.; International Studies Conference, Peaceful Change; Sir John 
Fischer Williams, International Change and International Peace (Oxford, 1932) ; C. A. W. 
Manning (ed.), Peaceful Change an International Problem (New York, 1937); Torsten 
Gihl, International Legislation: An Essay in Changes in International Law and in Inter- 
national Legal Situations (Oxford, 1937); C. R. M. F. Cruttwell, A History of Peaceful 
Change in the Modern World (London, 1937); F. S. Du n n, Peaceful Change: A Study of 
International Procedures (New York, 1937); John Foster Dulles, War, Peace and Change 
(New York, 1939); Bryce Wood, Peaceful Change and the Colonial Problem (New York, 
(1940) ; Wilbur W. White, The Process of Change in the Ottoman Empire (Chicago, 1937) ; 
Commission To Study the Organization of Peace, “Preliminary Report and Mono- 
graphs/' International Conciliation, No. 369, April, 1941, pp. 198, 394, 455, 477, 480, 
493; Q. Wright, “Article 19 of the League Covenant,” Proceedings of the American 
Society of International Law, 1936, pp. 55 ff. 

Q. Wright, “The Munich Settlement and International Law,” American Journal 
of International Law, XXXItl (January, 1939), 12 ff. 

H. Lauterpacht, The International Problem of Peaceful Change (“United King- 
dom Memorandum,” No. 7 flntemational Studies Conference on Peaceful Change 
(1937)]); ‘Tegal Aspect” in Manning (ed.), op. cit. 
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stability. Modification of the unanimity rule in Articles ii and 19 
of the Covenant might have increased the technical capacity of the 
League to function in this direction, though such modification would 
have been resisted as a serious impairment of sovereignty. Neither 
of these changes, however, would have solved the problem. Funda- 
mentally no league can develop effective legislative authority un- 
less it has power to hold states and governments to their legal respon- 
sibilities and unless it inspires confidence that its legislation will con- 
form to justice. These conditions imply an opinion throughout the 
world intensely and continuously loyal to the League’s symbols. A 
widespread sense of world-citizenship appears to be an essential ele- 
ment of effective international organization.**® 

Above, chap, xxviii, sec, 3^. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


PUBLIC OPINION AND WAR 

MONO the causes of war is the difficulty of making peace a 

iLA more important s3nnbol in world public opinion than par- 
X JL ticular symbols which may locally, temporarily, or general- 
ly favor war.^ If only love of peace and hatred of war could be uni- 
versalized, say the pacifists, war would disappear."* The more prac- 
tical minded hope that understanding of the increasing destructive- 
ness of war may develop a world public opinion adequate to sustain 
an organization able to prevent war.^ Hatred of war has provided a 
rallying cry for popular “peace movements,” particularly after gen- 
eral wars of great destructiveness.^ The “Outlawry of War” was a 

^ Above, cliap. xix, sec. 2a. 

2 Above, Vol. I, Appen. m, sec. i. 

3 Ihid., sec. 4; A. C. F. Beales, The History of ^Beace (New York, PP* 6 ff. 

4 Major peace propagandas arose in Palestine during the Assyrian invasions (Micah, 
Isaiah) ; in ancient Greece during the Peloponnesian War (Aristophanes, Sophocles) ; in 
Rome during and just after the civil wars and conquests preceding the time of Christ 
(Stoics, early Christians); in the Middle Ages during the civil wars and Viking raids of 
the tenth century (Truce of God and Peace of God); and in modem history during the 
civil and religious wars of the Renaissance (Erasmus, More, Menno Simons) ; during the 
Thirty Years' War and the British civil war (Grotius, Cruce, Fox, Penn); during and 
immediately after the Napoleonic Wars (D. L. Dodge, Noah Worcester, W. E. Chan- 
ning, and William Ladd in the United States; William Allen, John and Thomas Clark- 
son, and Jonathan Dymond in England; Joseph Gamier and the Due de Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt in France; and the Comte de Sellon in Geneva); during and after the mid- 
century wars of nationalism and the American Civil War (Elihu Burritt, Hodgson 
Pratt, and Andrew Carnegie in the United States; Henry Richard, William R. Cremer, 
W. E. Darby, and W. T. Stead in England; Frederick Passy, Jean DoUfus, and Charles 
Lemonier in France; Bertha von Suttner and Alfred Fried in Germany; and Alfred 
Nobel in Norway); and during and after World War I (Theodore Marburg, W. H. 
Taft, N. M. Butler, J. B. Scott, and S. O. Levinson in the United States; Lord Bryce, 
Norman AngeU, and Leonard Woolf in England; Henri la Fontaine and Theodore 
Ruyssen in France; Walther Schiicking, Hans Wehberg, and Ludwig Quidde in Ger- 
many; and C- L. Lange in Norway). See Beales, op. cit,; Norman AngeU, '‘Peace 
Movements," Encyclopaedia’ of the Social Scietices; above, Vol. I, chap, xv, sec. 2c, 
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slogan which led to the most widely ratified treaty in history 
Hobbes believed that man in a state of nature submitted to govern- 
ment because of his fear of the helium omnium contra omnes.^ Opin- 
ions about peace and war have varied in different times and places,*^ 
and they have had an influence on history.^ 

The difflculty of controlling such opinions on a world-wide scale 
are dealt with in this part of the volume. Attention will be given to 
the questions : Would a world-wide public opinion which loved peace 
and hated war eliminate war? Would not changes in population 
create a more pressing necessity which would frustrate the influence 
of such opinions among peoples struggling for existence? Would not 
the scarcity of economic resources lead to war whatever opinions 
might be held? Is human nature compatible with the conditions 
essential for permanent peace? These questions dealing with the re- 
lation of war and peace to public opinion, to population, to economy, 
and to human nature will be considered in this and the three follow- 
ing chapters. 

A public opinion is a relatively homogeneous expression of prefer- 
ence by members of a group concerning issues which, though de- 
batable, concern the group as a whole. A public opinion, therefore, 
implies the existence of a public or a group the members of which 
communicate among themselves on matters of common interest,^ 

s John Stoner, “Salmon 0 . Levinson and the Peace PacP’ (manuscript, University 
of Chicago Library, 1937). 

^ The Leviathan, chap. xiii. That the state of nature is a state of war has been com- 
monly recognized by philosophers in both oriental and occidental civihzations (see B. K. 
Sarkar, “The Hindu Theory of the State,” Political Science Quarterly, XXXVI [1921], 
79 ff.) and by students of primitive people. “Unorganized peacefulness can occur only 
under conditions of at least partial isolation and freedom from attack” (Margaret 
Mead, Cooperation and Competition among Primitive People [New York, 1937], p. 481). 

7 Above, Vol. I, chap, vii, n. 208; Appen. III. 

* Though that influence has sometimes been unexpected (below, sec. 2). “Public 
opinion has always played an important role in the struggles of men. It is this that has 
raised war from a mere play of physical forces and given it the tragic significance of a 
moral struggle, a conflict of good and evil” (R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction 
to the Study of Sociology [Chicago, 1924], p. 575). 

® “The public is a situation in which persons with a common focus of attention are 
making debatable demands for action; the political crowd is characterized by undebat- 
able demands for action” (H. D. Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity [New 
York, 1935], p. 83). See also Lasswell, “The Measurement of Public Opinion,” Ameri- 
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issues or matters of common interest about which the members of the 
public communicate with one another and to some extent disagree/® 
leadership which formulates, publicizes, and concentrates attention 
upon the issues which are important at a given time,"^^ and opinions 
which indicate the attitudes of the members of the public toward the 
issues and their willingness to acquiesce in action conforming to the 
predominant opinion.^'' The essence of public opinion is controversy 
coupled with acquiescence in eventual group action, diversity of at- 
titudes coupled with unity of action. There is no public opinion 
about an issue on which there are intransigent minorities within the 
public.^^ Nor is there a public opinion about issues on which there 
are no minorities at all.^^ 

In considering the relation of public opinion to war and peace, at- 
tention will be given to the symbols and to the propaganda of war 
and peace and to the conditions favorable to warlike opinions. 

I. SYMBOLS OF WAR AND PEACE 

The theory that a suitable public opinion might eliminate war as- 
siunes that wars have been caused by opinions about symbols, that 
these symbols have usually had little relation to actual conditions,^^ 
that a persistent and world-wide opinion favorable to the S3mibol 

can Political Science Review, XXV (May, 1931), 311 ff. Waelder’s distinction between 
“associations” and “masses” is similar (‘Ts3’’c]iological Aspects of War and Peace,” 
Geneva Sttdies, X, No. 2 [May, 1939], i 4 “i 5 )' See below, Appen. XXXV, n. 10. 

^0 Issues are expressed by slogans or propositions, i.e,, by symbols. 

” Lasswell {World Politics and Personal Insecurity, p. 3) and others use the word 
“elite” popularized by Pareto. The difference between democracy and despotism de- 
pends in large measure upon the use of “fair” or “unfair” methods of leadership. 

An expressed attitude is an opinion, but opinions do not necessarily express atti- 
tudes correctly (below, sec. 2). See L. L. Thurstone, “Attitudes Can Be Measured,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXUI (1928), 533. 

^3 “In order that it [opinion] may be public a majority is not enough, and unanimity 
is not required, but the opinion must be such that while the minority may not share it, 
they feel bound, by conviction, not by fear, to accept it” (A. L. LoweU, Public Opinion 
and Popular Government [New York, 1914], p. 15; see also ibid., p. 44). 

^4 If there is no disagreement, there is no issue. The proposition has the status of 
fact or truth in that public. It is undebatable. In a “crowd” or “mass” all questions 
are undebatable. Above, n. 9; chap, xxviii, sec. xa (iv). 

^5 Otherwise the wars should be attributed to the conditions (above, chap, xxviii, 
nn. 63 and 64; LassweH, World Politics and Personal Insecurity, p. 246). 
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‘‘peace’’ might be developed, and that that symbol might acquire an 
intelligible and realizable meaning/^ The successive divisions of this 
section will deal with the relation of opinion to symbols and to con- 
ditions and with the relation of peace to the diversity of opinion and 
to the meaning of the term. 

a) Opinion and symbols . — In a town meeting public opinion con- 
cerns issues with which the entire public is acquainted through direct 
experience. The issues concern conditions rather than symbols. In 
larger groups, on the other hand, the greater part of the members can 
seldom have this direct acquaintance with issues. The issues neces- 
sarily concern symbols which carry to the average members of the 
public only vague suggestions of the conditions involved.^^ 

Many aspects of the behavior of contemporary national and inter- 
national groups are controversial,^^ and yet, if the group is to sur- 
vive, general acquiescence of the members in group policy is even 
more necessary now than it was under less complex conditions.^^ 
Controversial questions arise concerning the ends regarded as im- 
portant to the group, the means to be employed for furthering group 
ends, the standards and rules which the group expects its members to 
observe, and the performances and rituals intended to manifest the 
existence and character of the group to its members and to outsiders. 
National and world-politics concern in large measure the answering 

They believe this on the assumptions that “the things which make men alike are 
more important than the things which make them different,” that men are alike in hu- 
man sympathy, social rationality, moral sensitivity, and common sense, and that all of 
these favor peace (Beales, op. cit., pp. 6-8). 

^7 Lowell, op. cit., pp. 46 ff.; Above, chap, rxviii, sec. 36. 

18 If group behavior is instinctive, as in an anthill, or customary, as in primitive soci- 
eties, or universally accepted, as in a “crowd” or “mass,” general acquiescence exists, 
but the behavior is not a subject of public opinion. Civilization implies alternative 
courses of action in many contingencies and consequently a great deal of controversy. 
Below, chap, xxxi, n. ii. 

^5 Because with the spread of literacy and communication there is more awareness 
of, and interest in, public affairs and consequently more disposition of the unconverted 
actively to oppose policy, and because in a complicated society many public policies 
require more extensive public co-operation to be successful. War was formerly fought 
with small standing armies. Now it requires tlie collaboration of substantially the entire 
population. Above, Vol. I, chap, xii, sec. 2. 
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of such political, administrative, legal, and ceremonial questions.^® 
Such issues, especially in world-politics, invite the use of vague sym- 
bols. Practical behavior, whether of a political or administrative 
character, aims at something potential but as yet unrealized. This 
“something” can be presented only by S3nnbols. One can compre- 
hend the unachieved ends or unapplied means for achieving ends only 
through the media of symbols. Formal behavior, whether legal or 
ceremonial, is guided by norms or rituals which can have only a sym- 
bolic existence. The larger the group and the less accessible are all 
its members to direct sensory contact with aU the others and their 
activities, the less available are instinct, custom, or universal ac- 
ceptance as bases of group behavior, the more S5mibols and opinions 
about them are the stimuli and guides for behavior.^^ 

In the large groups which make war in modem civilization, sym- 
bols alone are responsible for initiating and guiding that particular 
behavior. Frontier guards may, it is true, shoot at one another from 
habit or caprice. Even large-scale hostilities may start by accident. 
But war in the legal sense does not start without elaborate proce- 
dures of parliamentary or coimcil discussions, declarations, orders, 
and proclamations dealing with its means, ends, modes, and justifica- 
tions .^3 War is therefore always intentional in the sense that sym- 
bolic acts which mean war and justify it have been indulged in by 
some government.'^^ Civilized war differs in this respect from animal 
war. The latter is stimulated by direct sensory experience by the 

From the point of view of the group as a whole. From the point of view of the 
members and subgroups, the real issue may be “who gets what, when and how?” (Lass- 
well, World Politics and Personal Insecurity, chap, i; Politics, Who Gels What, When, 
How [New York, 1936]). 

” Above, n. 18; chap, xxviii, sec. ia(iv). 

Universal concepts such as those which express the ends of religion or of the world- 
community can be indicated only by s3mibols. Above, chap, xxvi, sec. 3a. 

23 “To be of greatest interest to us [political analysts] the act of demolishing another 
must be enshrined in justifications. The muscle movements must occur in a context of 
verbal legitimacy” (Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity, p. 30). See above, 
n. 8 

Above, Vol. I, chap, vii, sec. yl. Primitive war involves an interpretation of events 
but in terms of customs which are much more concrete and leave less room for judg- 
ment than do the symbols which are invoked to justify civilized war. Above, Vol. I, 
chap, vi, sec. 6. 
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intended victim and aggressor of each other, while the former is 
stimulated by an interpretation of events in terms of the rights, hon- 
or, interest, or policy of the group.®^ The leaders who do this inter- 
preting of symbols and the masses who accept the interpretations 
may have little or no acquaintance with the conditions meant by the 
symbols.^^ 

The subsequent experiences of the soldiers with the conditions of 
warfare are accidents of war not directly determining its origin or its 
termination. They are, it is true, elements which enter into the 
meaning of the determining symbols, but numerous other elements 
also enter into this meaning. War means the legal condition which 
equally permits two or more hostile groups to carry on a conflict by 
armed force. Sensory experiences of armed force are less important 
in this conception than political objectives, tactical and strategic 
movements, legal rules, and propagandistic characterizations of the 
enemy all expressed in an abstract vocabulary only remotely related 
to the sensory experience of actual flghting.''^ War therefore arises 
immediately in the world of symbols, not in the world of conditions.^® 
b) Opinion and conditions , — The symbols behind wars are usually 
richer in affective than in informative meaning. They often refer to 
fictions, myths, and stereotypes with little relation to conditions."^^ 
Opinions about such symbols are expressions of attitude. They man- 

Q. Wright, “Neutrality and Neutral Rights Following the Pact of Paris,” Pro- 
ceedings of the American Society of International LaWj igjo, p. 79; “When Does War 
Exist?” American Journal of International Law, XXVI (April, 1932), 362 ff. 

Above, Vol. I, chap, vii, sec. 5; chap. xi. 

Above, chap. xvii. 

Poets have often appreciated that war is a conflict of ideas, of gods, or of symbols 
before it is a conflict of material arms (see Homer, Odyssey; Milton, Paradise Lost; 
Goethe, Faust). Johannis de Lignano (d. 1383) considered “celestial spiritual war” origi- 
nating in the war of Lucifer and God as the primary type of war {De hello, de reprisales 
et de duello [Oxford: Carnegie Institution, 1917], p. 218). See also William Ballis, The 
Legal Position of War (The Hague, 1937), pp. 51 Q.; above, nn. 8 and 23. 

^9 Above, chap, xxviii, n. 63. For distinction between the affective, intentional, con- 
no tative, emotive, or pragmatic meaning, which relates the sign, word, or symbol to the 
user, from the informative, extensional, denotative, symbolic, or semantic meaning, 
which relates it to the thing designated, see Charles Morris (above, chap, xxviii, n. 
58); C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning (New York, 1923); S. I. 
Hayakawa, Language in Action (New York, 1941); A. Korzybski, Science and Sanity 
(New York, 1933); above, chap, xvi, n. 6. 
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ifest feelings which vary from individual to individual and are not 
necessarily related either to observation or to logic. They are, there- 
fore, to be distinguished from truths which describe conditions veri- 
fied by experience or which express the relation of such conditions 
through the logical ordering of s)mibols which have informative 
meaning.^*' In questions concerning the most general objectives of 
group policy the experience of every member of the group is, accord- 
ing to democratic assumptions, equally important; consequently, the 
immediate test of the truth of a proposition on such questions lies in 
the universality of the acceptance of the proposition within the 
group by those who understand the meaning of its terms and who ac- 
cept it on the basis of their own experience. Opinion may become so 
accepted as to constitute, for the time, truth, and truth may become 
so contradicted by new observations as to become opinion. But at 
a given time in a given group the distinction can usually be made. 
Truth is accepted as a fact; opinion only as a belief. Beliefs, it is 
true, in religions or propagandas are usually presented as historical 
facts; but, in so far as both the facts and the deductions from them 
are controversial within any population, they lack the status of 
truth.^^ 

30 Above, Vol. I, cbap. viii, sec. 2c. 

3^ Tiiis does not mean that ultimately the truth of a proposition is tested by the 
ease with which people can be made to believe it. The experience of the average man is 
not indicated by his opinion if he is coerced or if he misunderstood the proposition, and 
it is of little value on any but the most general matters of policy. Subject to these quali- 
fications, a proposition which everyone within a group accepts is likely to be a reliable 
guide to actual group behavior. Furthermore, a proposition which no one in a group de- 
nies will inevitably be treated as though it were true within the group j a proposition 
concerning the ends of group policy is verified by experience when everyone in the 
group freely accepts it; any test of truth eventually depends on the consensus of those 
who apply the test. “The opinion which is fated to be ultimately agreed to by all those 
who investigate is what we mean by the truth” (Charles S. Peirce, quoted by Walter 
Lippmann, Preface to Morals York, 1929], p. 129). 

32 As the Copemican astronomy rose to the status of truth, the Ptolemaic astronomy 
declined to the status of falsehood, but for a period of time the issue was controversial, 
and the new theory was treated as heresy. See discussion of “facts and attitudes,” in Q. 
Wright and Carl J. Nelson, “American Attitudes toward China and Japan, 1937-3S/’ 
Public Opinion Quarterly, m (January, 1939), 57 ff- 

33 The truth of propositions about matters of reason (means and causes) tends to 
make them believed. Universalization of belief on matters of faith (ends and intuitions) 
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The military results to be expected from war are rarely certain, and 
the eventual economic, political, and cultural consequences can sel- 
dom be calculated with any approximation to accuracy. War is a 
gamble, and, even if calculations are made, there is usually difference 
■ of opinion in high quarters and even more among the general popula- 
tion. There is almost never a universal acceptance of any proposi- 
tion concerning the need or wisdom of a particular war. War is initi- 
ated or rejected because of the “weight of opinion” among those with 
authority to act for the group.^'* 

Even further it can rarely be said that the particular arguments 
for war have any status as truths. Economic arguments, political 
arguments, and historical arguments are made by propagandists, 
but they seldom have the support of all the experts in these disci- 


tends to make them true. Persecutions for heresy and prosecutions for disrespect for 
group symbols may contribute to group solidarity if confined to the latter, but the dis- 
tinction is not easy to apply. Men want dogmatic certainty about everything and so 
tend to expand unduly the latter category (above, n. 32; VoL I, chap, viii, nn. 73 and 
88; Lippmann, op. cit., p. 132). See also Frankfurter, J., speaking for the Supreme Court 
of the United States in Minersville School District v. Gobitis (310 U.S. $86 [1940]), up- 
holding a state law requiring school children to salute the flag in spite of the constitu- 
tional guaranty of religious liberty. “We live by s3nnbols. The flag is the symbol of our 
national unity, transcending all internal differences, however large, within the frame- 
work of the Constitution.” The lawmaking body has decided that the salute is an ap- 
propriate means “to evoke that unifying sentiment without which there can ultimately 
be no liberties, civil or religious.” To hold this requirement void as abridging religious 
liberty “Would amount to no less than the pronouncement of a pedagogical and psy- 
chological dogma in a field where courts possess no marked and certainly no controlling 
competence.” Stone, J., dissented. See R. E. Cushman, “Constitutional Law in 1939- 
40,” American Political Science RevieWy XXXV (April, 1941), 269 ff. 

34 Above, Vol. I, chap, vii, n. 76. When a country is actually invaded, opinion as to 
the necessity of resistance may approach unanimity. The Gallup polls in the United 
States from 1939 to 1941 indicated fluctuations of opinion from 5 to 20 per cent favoring 
immediate entry into war at the time the poll was taken and from 40 to 70 per cent 
favoring American entry into the war if necessary to defeat Hitler. A larger proportion 
favored war to defend the country from invasion than to defend the Monroe Doctrine 
or the Philippines or Great Britain (see also “Survey XXXIX,” Fortune^ August, 1941, 
pp. 75 ff.). After the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, December 7, 1941, Con- 
gress voted for war with only one dissenting vote. Judgment upon the result of war de- 
pends upon an appraisal of internal morale and of external conditions. Thus, for those 
who decide on war, internal opinion, certainly a large element in morale, is a question of 
fact to be weighed with questions of fact concerning the world-situation. On the latter, 
internal public opinion gives little evidence. 
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plines, even in the country utilizing them. Thus if such phrases as 
economic, political, and psychological causes of war are used, it is 
not because there is a direct relationship between the outbreaks of 
wars and the truths or facts accepted in these disciplines but only 
because propositions, good, bad, or indifferent, concerning eco- 
nomics, politics, or psychology, have influenced an opinion favorable 
to war.^^ 

Arguments which influence opinion often have little support in 
social science, and truths affirmed by social scientists often have little 
influence upon the movements of opinion in contemporary societies. 
This suggests that little shoifld be expected from studies of the sta- 
tistics of population, commerce, finance, and armaments or the tech- 
nicalities of law and procedure in explaining war.^^^ It is only as such 
matters affect opinion that they cause war, and opinion is moved by 
symbols of such vague meaning that no precise correlation with sta- 
tistical series or refined analyses is to be expected. The causes of 
wars must be studied directly from indices of opinion, not indi- 
rectly from indices of conditions, even though the two have an over- 
lapping vocabulary,37 

c) The diDersities of opinion , — Opinion may be measured as to 
direction, intensity, homogeneity, and continuity with reference to 
symbols.^^ It is clear that the opinions of groups vary greatly in all 

^5 In the discussion concerning American entry into war in 1941 it was argued that 
the United States should stay out because Britain was certain to lose anyway and be- 
cause Britain was certain to win anyway. It was argued that only by staying out could 
a free economy be preserved and only by staying out could a free economy be super- 
seded. According to Max Handman (“War, Economic Motives and Economic Sym- 
bols,” American Journal of Sociology, XUV [March, 1939!; economic argu- 

ments for war are arguments, not motives; rationalizations, not reasons. See above, 
chap, xvii, sec. 40; below, Appen. XXVI. 

36 For discussion of such efforts, see below, chap, xxxvi, sec. 2. 

37 See chap, xxxi, sec. 5; chap, xxxii, sec. i. Stalin was said to have been influenced 
to attack Finland in December, 1939, more by the Marxian theory of class conflict 
which implied that England and Germany as “capitalist” countries would necessarily 
combine against “communist” Rus^, in which event Finland would be the natural 
avenue of attack, than by an objective examination of the actual opinion in England 
and Germany at the time. On the use and abuse of such “signal reactions” see above, 
chap, xxviii, n. 22. 

38 These four dimensions are indicated in graphs of American attitudes toward 
China and Japan in 1937-38 (Wright and Nelson, op. ciL, p. 48), See also Allen L. Ed- 
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these dimensions. They are greatly affected by types of leadership, 
by methods of propaganda, and by economic, political, and other 
circumstances. 39 But, whatever the circumstances of particular 
groups, it is clear that the opinion of a group formed from sources 
wholly within itself will probably differ from the opinion of any other 
group formed from sources wholly within itself. Such differences of 
opinion are likely to lead to opposition. If the groups are in close 
contact, conflict and war may result.^® Thus the only opinion which 
can assure peace is one held by a public which includes all the groups 
in contact with one another. Such public opinion must, under pres- 
ent conditions of interdependence, be a function of a world-group, 
and, if peace is to continue, that opinion must be continuous.'^" This 
does not mean that all the members of each nation must also be 
members of the world-public, but it does mean that within each na- 
tion there must be enough persons whose horizons extend beyond the 
group to keep its policies consistent with the requirements of the 
world-community.'^^ 

wards ("Four Dimensions in Political Stereotypes,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, XXXV [October, 1940], 560 ff.), who substitutes the dimension “quality” 
for that of “continuity.” Above, chap, xxvii, sec. 3^; below, sec. ^e; chap, xxxiii, sec. 2; 
Appen. XLI, Figs. 45-48. 

35 Below, chap, xxxiii, sec. 3; chap, xxxv, sec. 4. 

The situation would be analogous to that of a group of deaf and blind men in a 
strange place. The opinion of each as to the best way of reaching his destination would 
be formed wholly by introspection, and there would certainly be many collisions in fol- 
lowing such opinions. A public is placed in such a situation if the government by cen- 
sorship isolates it from external communication. It is at the mercy of the government. 
Q. Wright, “International Law and the Totahtarian State,” American Political Science 
Review, XXXV (August, 1941), 74i; H. Bonnet (ed.), The WorWs Destiny and the 
United States (Chicago: World's Citizens Association, 1941), p. 103; below, n. 102. 

John Fiske thought that an effective world-organization would have to be “sup- 
ported by the public opinion of the entire human race” {American Political Ideas 
Viewed from the Standpoint of Universal History [New York, 1885], p. 151). See above, 
chap, xxix, secs. 2 and 3. 

It has been suggested that, in so far as international law has had any influence, it 
has been because of the support given it by supra-national classes. In the sixteenth and 
part of the seventeenth centuries such a class was the clergy; in the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries it was the aristocracy and monarchs with international 
family connections; in the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries it was the bourgeois 
interested in world-trade (see Gerhart Niemeyer, Law without Force [Princeton, 1941], 
p. 77; above, chap, xiii, sec. 2). The declining internationalism of these descendents of 
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Even a world public opinion would be opposed by dissident minor- 
ities unless, indeed, all political objectives had reached the status of 
truth, a condition which would end not only controversy but also 
human progress/^ With a world public opinion, however, the oppo- 
sition of minorities would not mean war. Public opinion implies that 
minorities subordinate their opinions to the predominant opinion on 
matters of public interest, that only peaceful procedures be used in 
settling disputes of public importance, and that the means employed 
in striving for public ends be considered more important than the 
achievement of any particular objective. ^ genuine world public 
opinion imphes, therefore, that minorities keep the peace with re- 
spect to the matters of interest to that public. What if they do not? 
Those subscribing to the dominant public opinion wiU then be faced 
by the alternative of using force to suppress them or of acquiescing 
in the disintegration of the world public opinion. If peace is the S3an- 
bol of world public opinion, which should they do? Does peace mean 
that coercion shah not be used or does it mean that public opinion 
shall prevail? 

d) The meaning of peace , — The dilemma just suggested indicates 
the importance of determining the meaning of peace. Advocates of 
peace have been divided into two camps — the pacifists and the inter- 

the three medieval estates in the twentieth century may account in part for the decline 
in the influence of international law (Q. Wright, “International Law and the Totali- 
tarian States,” op. cit., pp. 738 ff.). The support given to international institutions by a 
supra-national intellectual class in the 1920’s and 1930’s was inadequate in view of vari- 
ous adverse material conditions (above, VoL I, chap, xiii, sec. 2d). It is possible that the 
influence of this fourth estate of iatellectuals, including press correspondents, radio 
commentators, writers, and teachers will develop into a supra-national bloc against 
such anti-intellectual manifestations as naziism, fascism, and war. According to Freud, 
intellectuals agitate against war because they cannot do otherwise. It is in their nature 
to be pacifists. “Everything which favors the development of culture also works against 
war” (“Why War? An Exchange of Letters between Albert Einstein and Sigmund 
Freud, July 30, 1932,” An International Series of Open Letters [Paris: International In- 
stitute of Intellectual Cooperation, 1933]). Apparently this fourth estate has tended to 
increase both in relative numbers and in influence (H. D. Lasswell, Democracy through 
Public Opinion [Menasha, Wis.: George Banta, 1941], p. 173)- 

43 Above, n. 14. 

44 Above, n. 13. This is the usual position of constitutionalism within the state. See 
chap, xxii, sec. 4a; Q. Wright, “The Munich Settlement and International Law,” Ameri- 
can Journal of International LaWj XXXIII Qanuary, 1939), 31-32. 
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nationalists/^ In times of peace they have tended to come together, 
but in times of war or threats of war the pacifists have urged non- 
intervention, while the internationalists have urged collaboration 
against aggression. States pursuing pacifist policies of avoiding war 
have encouraged aggression and have often become its victims. 
States pursuing internationalist policies, by seeking to prevent or to 
suppress aggression, have often become involved in war. Support is 
thus lent to the hypothesis that peace is not an intelligible idea.^^ 

The unsophisticated interpretation of peace is that of pacifism. 
Peace is negative. It is the absence of war. The philosophers of this 
theory have pointed out that if everyone renounced intransigent op- 
position to existing conditions or opinions, no matter how oppressive 
or unjust they might be, there would be no war. Eventually, rational 
means of solution would be found. Peace, they say, can only be a 
negative symbol because, if any positive symbol were taken as the 
dominant ideal, war might seem necessary to achieve it. Wars, they 
point out, have been fought for the sanctity of treaties, for the pres- 
ervation of law, for the achievement of justice, for the promotion of 
religion, even to end war and to secure peace. When peace assumes a 
positive form, therefore, it ceases to be peace. Peace requires that no 
end should justify violence as a means to its attainment; consequent- 
ly, no person or group should believe in any end so firmly that com- 
promise or at least postponement of realization is impossible. 

The internationalists, however, reply that the desire for peace 
cannot be superior to itself. While peace may require a renunciation 
of intransigent oppositions, it cannot require a renunciation of all 

Beales, op. cit., p. 6; above, chap, xxv, sec. 5. 

46 Peace societies have frequently quarreled among themselves because of uncer- 
tainty as to the meaning of peace (see Norman Angell, op. cit.). Gerhart Niemeyer {op. 
cit., pp. 380 ff.) considers peace an unintelligible idea unless supported by a world-state. 

47 The philosophy of nonresistance and nonviolence of Tolstoy and Gandhi assumes 
that nonresistance exercises a moral influence over the aggressor. The followers of 
Gandhi convert nonviolence into a form of disciplined coercion resembling such institu- 
tions as the medieval interdict, the economic boycott, and international economic sanc- 
tions. R. B. Gregg, The Power of Non-violence (Philadelphia, 1934); Krishnalal Shrid- 
harani. War without Violence (New York, 1939). See also Janice Simpson, “The Posi- 
tion in International Law of Measures of Economic Coercion Carried On within a State’s 
Territory” (manuscript thesis, University of Chicago Library, 1935). 
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oppositions, or it becomes self-contradictory. Peace cannot dissipate 
actual war by wishful thinking. Peace which, tolerates breaches of 
peace or encourages them by appeasing aggressors destroys itself. 
Peace which means merely the avoidance of war in any circum- 
stances is seK-defeating, because it encourages injustice which leads 
to war and it frustrates the co-operative handling of problems which 
alone can prevent war. To be either logically conceivable or practi- 
cally effective, peace, they say, must have a positive meaning. It 
must mean international justice. International justice implies or- 
derly procedures and a spirit of co-operation in dealing with inter- 
national problems. These conditions can only be realized m a world- 
society. The symbols of peace are, therefore, the S5mibols of a world- 
society.4® 

The internationalists concede that the achievement and mainte- 
nance of a world-society is certain to arouse opposition and to re- 
quire the occasional use of force by the whole to control the parts. 
Consequently, the concept of peace, while it excludes war, cannot ex- 
clude all use of force. A peaceful society must anticipate occasional 
crimes and rebelhons and must provide for defense and police to sup- 
press them. The building of peace even involves risks of violence on 
such a scale as to resemble war in the material sense. The rejection 
of such risks, however, would stop work on the building. This con- 
cept of peace presented by constitutionalism within the state and by 
internationalism in the family of nations distinguishes crime, rebel- 
lion, aggression, and war from necessary defense, criminal justice, 
police action, and sanctions.^^ 

While unanimity of opinion as to the meaning of peace has not 
been achieved, the weight of experience and authority supports the 
internationalist point of view. Theologians,^® philosophers,^^ psy- 

48 Below, nn. 50, 51, 55, and $6; Commission To Study the Organization of Peace, 
“Preliminary Report,^’ InkrTtaiiorud Conciliation, April, 1941? P- 

49 Above, chap. xsrv. 

50 Augustine defined peace as “ordinata concordia — tranquillitas ordinis.^’ See 
Robert Regout (JLa Doctrine de la guerre juste [Paris, igsslj P- 4 o), who explains this as 
“not tranquillity under the yoke of the evil doer but as tranquillity in justice.” 

“A state of peace among men who live side by side with each other is not the nat- 
ural state. The state of nature is rather a state of war The state of peace must 
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chologists,^^ mathematicians,^^ economists, jurists, and publicists'^ 
who have considered the subject carefully have perceived that if 

therefore be established A guarantee of peace between neighboring states .... 

can only be furnished under conditions that are regulated by law” (Immanuel Kant, 
Eternal Peace [Boston, 1914], p. 76). Pascal implied that peace meant enforced justice. 
“Justice without force is powerless, force without justice is tyrannic” {Les Pensees 
[Paris, 1877], I, 100). 

5 = William James’s ^*moral equivalent of war,” while not an international organiza- 
tion, recognized that peace must be conceived positively. long as anti-militarists 
propose no substitute for war’s disciplinary function, no moral equivalent of war, .... 
so long they fail to realize the full inwardness of the situation” {International Concilia- 
tion, No. 27, February, 1910, p. 13). George H. Mead agrees with this (“National Mind- 
edness and International Mindedness,” International Journal of Ethics, XXXIX [July, 

1929], 385-407)- 

53 “War is an intense activity, whereas peace, in the sense of a mere tranquil inatten- 
tion to the doings of foreigners, resembles zero rather than a negative quantity. Nega- 
tive preparedness for war must mean that the group directs towards foreigners an ac- 
tivity designed to please rather than to annoy them. Thus a suitable name for negative 
preparedness for war seems to be ^cooperation’ ” (L. F. Richardson, Generalized Foreign 
Politics [“British Journal of Psychology; Monograph Supplements,” Vol. XXIII 
(London, 1939)], p. 7). 

54 Thorstein Veblen distinguished several t)7pes of peace from the lowest, “truce” and 
“armistice,” through “preparation for war,” “defensive attitude,” “balance of power,” 
and “collusive safeguarding of national discrepancies by force of arms” to “peace by 
neglect of such useless national discriminations as now make for embroilment,” i.e., 
justice {An Inquiry into the Nature of Peace [New York, 1917], pp. 299-303). 

ss “International institutions must be established which will make the outbreak of 
war, if not impossible, at any rate only an exceptional possibility” (L. Oppenheim, The 
League of Nations and Its Problems [London, 1919], p. 13). “Peace must have machinery 
to provide for this progress; if the machinery is not provided there will be no peace” 
(Clyde Eagleton, Analysis of the Problem of War [New York, 1937], p. 17). Above, 
chap. XXV, 

5 ^ Salvador de Madariaga equates peace to justice as the opposite of war {The World’s 
Design [London, 1938], p. 80). Elsewhere he says: ‘Teace is no mere absence of war. 

Peace is no policy The only way to secure peace is to stop bothering about it and 

begin to work together to carry out together the business of the world” {American Town 
Meeting of the Air, II, No. 19 [March 25, 1937], 18; see also Nathaniel Peffer, “Too 
Late for World Peace,” Harper’s, June, 1936, p. 31), Lord Davies regards peace as 
“force yoked to justice” {New Commonwealth, June, 1939, p. 165). M. Briand said on 
the occasion of the signature of the Pact of Paris, August 27, 1928 : “Peace is proclaimed: 
that is well, that is much. But it still remains necessary to organize it. For solutions of 
force, juridical solutions must be substituted. That is to be the work of tomorrow” (U.S. 
Department of State, Treaty for the Renunciation of War [Washington, 1933], p. 315). 
See also Report of Commission To Study the Organization of Peace, op, cit., pp. 198 
and 454. 
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peace is to attract public opinion and to fulfil its expectations, it 
must be a positive conception. It must mean justice and order, and 
it cannot mean those without organization. Experience has shown 
that in limited areas violence has been prevented only when peace 
was identified with an organized society which made justice and or- 
der its first concern.^^ 

The conception of positive peace is not easy to grasp. It en- 
croaches upon many established conceptions and interests. The 
world-public is not Hkely to favor it sufficiently intensely, continu- 
ously, and homogeneously to achieve it unless the conception exists 
not merely in public opinion but also m private attitudes. If it is to 
be realized, peace must be accepted not merely in symbols and myths 
but also in personalities and cultures. To gain such acceptances pre- 
sents a problem of propaganda and education. 

2. PEACE Am) WAR PROPAGANDA 

Propaganda is the process of manipulating symbols so as to affect 
the opinion of a group,^® It may be contrasted with education, 
which is the process of manipulating symbols so as to affect the at- 
titudes of an individual.^® The two are related, because opinion to 
some extent reflects attitudes and attitudes are to some extent in- 
fluenced by opinion, but they are not necessarily identical.^'^ An in- 
dividuaPs overt expression of his attitudes may not accurately indi- 
cate his actual attitudes. He may lie. He may be unconscious of his 
attitudes. He may be influenced by immediate associations, sug- 
gestions, or pressures without realizing it. Hus personality may be 

57 Peace has existed most continuously within the state. 

5 ^ Lasswell, World Folitics and Personal Insecurity, p. 114; Propaganda Technique in 
the World War (London, 1927), p. 9; “Propaganda,’^ Encyclopaedia of the Social Sci- 
ences, Xn, 521. 

59 The totality of the attitudes of its members constitutes the culture of the group. 
See G. S. Counts (“Education,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, V, 403), who de- 
fines education “as the induction of the maturing individual into the life and culture of 
the group.” The fact that education as compared with propaganda deals with the young 
rather than the mature, with the traditional rather than the novel, with techniques 
rather than values, indicates its more profound influence upon personality and culture 
(see Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity, pp. 251 ff.; “Propaganda,” op. cit., 

p- 522)- 

Above, n. 12. 
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divided, his public or mass conscience may be disclosed by his opin- 
ion, his private or individual conscience — his ^TeaF’ attitude — may 
be undisclosed.^^ 

Subtle conflicts between dispositions derived from heredity, from 
family training, from formal education, from the church, from busi- 
ness associations, and from introspection and reflection may remain 
unresolved in the personality, ready to manifest contradictory be- 
haviors on different occasions. These conflicts roughly categorized 
by the distinction between impulse, conscience, and reason^"* give 
warning that the distinction between opinion and attitude is over- 
simplified. It is, however, useful as marking the general distinction 
between propaganda and education. 

In no field is the difference between attitude and opinion more 
marked than in relation to war. Private attitudes are likely to be 
affected by the personal aspects of war — death, destruction, killing, 
mutilation, glory, adventure, escape, economic advancement — and 
the evaluations of such events and possibilities from hereditary im- 
pulses of self-preservation and family affection; from social stand- 
ards acquired through education, religion, and group experience; and 
from personal standards derived from past efforts to adjust impulses 
with social requirements.^^ Public opinion, on the other hand, tends 
to emphasize the public aspects of war — national defense, national 
policy, national ideals, international law, world-politics, human wel- 
fare, justice, and progress.^^ Both pacifists and militarists, it is true, 
seek to utilize private attitudes in building public opinion about war 
and peace, but the wide divergence of their symbolisms indicates the 
extreme ambivalence of these attitudes.^® 

The influence of attitudes and education on war and peace will be 
dealt with in the chapter on human nature and war.^^ Attention will 
here be confined to opinion and propaganda. 

Robert Waelder, “The Psychological Aspects of War and Peace,’’ Geneva Studies, 
X, No. 2 (May, 1939), 19 ff., 28; above, chap, xxviii, n. 38. 

Lasswell {World Politics and Personal Insecurity, p. 63) roughly equates these terms 
to the psychoanalytic terms “id, superego, and ego.” See also above, Vol. I, Appen. 
VIII, nn. 8 and 18-20. 

Below, pars, c, d, and e; chap, xxxiii, sec. i. 

Below, chap, xxxiii, sec. 5. 

Above, Vol. I, Appen. HI, sec. i. 


Below, chap, xxxiii. 
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Propaganda seeks to manipulate S3nnbols so that opinions in a 
given population will maintain or change direction, become more or 
less intense, more or less homogeneous, more or less continuous.^^ 
Propaganda is conducted through access to or control of instruments 
of communication and especially in modem societies of the press, the 
moving picture, and the radio.^^ 

a) War propaganda . — ars have always required propaganda for 
both their initiation and their conduct, and the methods have long 
been elucidated. They were exhibited in the histories of Thucydides 
and the orations of Demosthenes^® and have been analyzed in the 
studies of recent wars.*^^ The objects of war propaganda are the uni- 
fication of our side, the disunion of the enemy, and the good will of 
neutrals. Our unity is promoted by identifying the enemy as the 
source of all grievances of our people, by repeating and displaying 
symbols which represent the ideals which we share, by associating 
the enemy with hostility to those ideals, and by insisting on our own 
nobility and certainty of victory and on the enemies’ diabolism and 
certainty of defeat. The enemy is disunited by accentuating the di- 
vergency of factions, by suggesting incompetence of the leaders, by 
demonstrating the certainty of eventual defeat, and by implying 

^7 Above, n. 38- 

Lasswell, Propaganda Technique, chap, ii; Frederick L. Schuman, The Nazi Dic- 
tatorship (New York, 1935), chap, x; Thomas Grand in, “The Political Use of the Radio,” 
Geneva Studies, Vol. X, No. 3 (August, 1939); Harold N. Graves, Jr., War on the Short 
Wave (“Headline Books,” No. 30 [New York; Foreign Policy Association, 1941]); 
John B. Whitton, “War by Radio,” Foreign Affairs, XIX (April, 1941), 584 ff. 

Frederick H. Cramer, “Demosthenes Redivivus,” Foreign Affairs, XTX (April, 
i 94 i)> 530 ff-; William Ramsay, “Diplomacy and Propaganda of the Peloponnesian 
War” (manuscript, University of Chicago, 1927). 

See Philip Davidson, Propaganda in the American Revolution (Chapel Hill, 1941); 
Hazel Benjamin, “Official Propaganda of the French Press during the Franco-Prussian 
War,” Journal of Modern Sistory, June, 1932; Luella Gettys, “Propaganda in the Wars 
of the United States” (manuscript for Causes of War Study, University of Chicago, 
1930); G- W. Auxier, “The Propaganda Activities of the Cuban Junta in Precipitating 
the Spanish- American War, 1895-98,” Hispanic American Historical Review, XIX 
(August, 1939), 287 ff.; “Middle Western Newspapers and the Spanish-American War, 
1895-98,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXVI (March, 1940), 523 James R. 
Mock and Cedric Larson, Words That Won the War: The Story of the Committee of Public 
Information (Princeton, 1939); Murdo Mackenzie, The Human Mind (Philadelphia, 
1941), chap. xvi. 
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benefits to groups or individuals if resistance is ended. Neutrals are 
influenced by threats of invasion, by emphasis upon the loftiness of 
our war aims and the sordidness of the aims and methods of the 
enemy, and by emphasis upon special advantages to particular 
groups or to neutral nations by favoring our side.*^^ 

The pressure of propaganda coupled with the pressure of events 
has frequently brought neutrals into war. In only three of the fifteen 
war periods of the last three centuries which involved one or more 
great powers on each side and lasted more than two years did a sin- 
gle great power avoid being drawn into war."^^ If a war breaks out 
between great powers, it is to be expected that all the great powers 
will get in unless the war ends very rapidly. A belligerent disposition 
evolves from continuous whetting of the natural war interest in the 
news, from humiliating incidents, from political interest in the bal- 
ance of power, and occasionally from the influence of special eco- 
nomic interests. Interest brings familiarity, and familiarity grad- 
ually brings acceptance. An American population with a tradition 
of neutrality rapidly became war-minded and eventually belligerent 
in the periods of the French Revolutionary and the Napoleonic 
Wars and of World Wars I and II.^^ The development of this 
belligerency has been traced in detail through studies of the Ameri- 
can press during neutrality periods. These studies indicate a gradual 
shift from objective war stories to stories relating the war to the 
United States, then, as the actual crisis involving American interests 
developed, to an emotional appeal.'^^ 

b) Peace propaganda , — Efforts have also been made among both 
primitive and civilized peoples to preserve peace by propaganda. 

Lasswell, Froj^aganda Technique; Sciiuman, op. cit.; Whitton, op, cit. 

Above, Vol. I, Appen. XX, Table 43. 

Q. Wright, The United States and Neutrality (^Tublic Policy Pamphlets,” No. 17 
[Chicago, 1935]). During the 1930’s several books and government commissions at- 
tributed exaggerated importance to the influence of munition-makers and bankers in 
drawing neutrals into war. Above, Vol. I, chap, xi, nn. 25 and 32; below, chap, xxxii, 
sec. 4^. 

74 W. Schuyler Foster, Jr., “How America Became Belligerent: A Quantitative 
Study of War News, 1914-17,” American Journal of Sociology, XL (January, 1935), 
464 ff.; “Charting America’s News of the World War,” Foreign A fairs, XV (January, 

1937), 311 ff- 

75 Above, n. 4. 
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The problem is more difficult than the problem of war propaganda 
because, to be effective, peace propaganda must gain attention si- 
multaneously within all potential belligerents,’^ and yet peace is in- 
trinsically less interesting to human beings than war. On hearing of 
a conflict situation, people instinctively prick up their ears.” Per- 
haps this is a biological inheritance. Perhaps those who were not 
alert and attentive in the presence of conflict situations were long 
ago eliminated in the process of natural selection. When actual con- 
flict situations are not present, the same interest may attach to sym- 
bols suggesting them. The newspaper reporter and the historian 
know that they can claim the attention of their readers by accounts 
of conquest, war, and rumors of war. The artist, sculptor, or poet can 
produce a work of art which the untutored will at once label “war.^^ 
It is difficult, on the other hand, to imagine a painting, statue, or 
poem that the average man would unequivocally label “peace.”’^ 
People will buy newspapers which explain the technical details or 
tactics of a battle or a ball game, but who, except the specialist, 
would read such a dissertation on the structure or procedure of 
orderly government? In spite of the efforts of peace propagandas to 
objectify peace as a particular religion, as international law, as a 
system of arbitration, as a treaty of disarmament, as the League of 
Nations, as the Kellogg Pact, the public thinks of peace as merely 
the absence of war and finds it uninteresting.’^ 

7^11 takes only one state to start a war, and consequently it takes all to assure 
peace. 

77 “Whenever and wherever struggle has taken the form of conflict, whether of races, 
of nations, or of individual men, it has invariably captured and held the attention of 
spectators” (Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 575). 

78 The war pictures of Peter Briighel, Albrecht Diirer, Goya, Raemaekers, Kerr Eby, 
and others are well known and at once discernible as such. Thomas Nast’s famous car- 
toon ^‘Peace,” published in Harper^ s Weekly (1862), was satirical and induced President 
Lincoln to comment that the artist was “our best recruiting agent.” Daumier’s “Peace, 
an Idyll” represents a skeleton with flowers in its hat playing a pipe in a field strewn 
with bones and ruins. A children’s competition on peace and war pictures conducted by 
PM (New York, June 23, 1940, p. 52) produced pictures of a man lying prostrate in a 
field and a bread line for “war.” ‘Teace” was portrayed by a field with a tree and flow- 
ers and by people going to a well-filled bakery. Many monuments and historical ob- 
jects have been preserved in different parts of the world as “peace S3mbols.” A list and 
description of thirty-four such objects is published by Zonia Baber, “Peace Symbols,” 
Chicago Schools Journal, March-June,-i937. 

79 See above, n. 46. 
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This public intuition appears at first sight to be justified by logic. 
Striving for any positive objective implies opposition which may 
lead to war. Yet further reflection indicates that it is specious. A 
negative conception of peace is self-defeating and unrealizable. 
Peace must be conceived positively as a universal society assuring 
co-operation and justice among all important groups. 

The negative idea of peace has in history frustrated realization of 
such a positive peace. Peace propaganda has frequently in times of 
crisis urged particular groups to isolate themselves from areas of 
contention in order to avoid war and has thereby disintegrated the 
international community and assured the initiation and subsequent 
spread of war.^^ In an interdependent world, propagandas of isola- 
tionism, neutrality, and absolute pacifism, however honestly pur- 
sued in the name of peace, have been causes of war. The peace 
propagandist must dissociate these policies from the conception of 
peace. 

Peace propaganda has also often defeated itself by denouncing the 
private rather than the public aspects of war. Emphasis upon the 
horrors of war may not, under all circumstances, create an attitude 
favorable to peace. It may instead stimulate an interest in war. It 
may stimulate intensive preparedness to avoid war and thus create 
conditions of military rivalry favorable to war. It may stimulate re- 
luctance to accept the risks of war necessary for effective building of 
peace.®"* Diversion of attention from war or threats of war to other 
interests may also endanger peace. Lysistrata’s female strike against 
war might have contributed to the defeat of Athens rather than to 
the ending of war. The interest of the Athenians in business as usual 
in spite of Demosthenes’ Philippics seems to have contributed both 
to war and to the end of Athenian liberties.®^ Nothing is more pro- 
motive of war than diversion of the attention of the prospective vic- 
tims from the aggressor’s preparations. 

Peace propaganda to be effective must present the positive con- 

Above, n. 48. 

This was the consequence of the policy of “appeasement” pursued by Great Brit- 
ain and France toward Hitler and Mussolini from 1936 to 1939. 

Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity , pp. 246 ff . 

83 See Cramer, op. cit.; Aristophanes, Lysistrata; above, n. 72; chap, xxviii, n. 80. 
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ception of peace simultaneously in all parts of the world. Peace 
must be pictured as orderly progress toward a world-society main- 
taining justice and solving world-problems co-operatively. War 
must be pictured as the violent obstruction of that progress. On the 
other hand, force which forwards such a society must be pictured 
not as war but as a necessary instrument of peace.^^ 

Such a propaganda can proceed simultaneously in all nations only 
if managed by a world-agency with access to all important popula- 
tions. Reliance upon a just world-order by some of the states might 
induce them to neglect their defenses and so to increase the oppor- 
tunity of others for successful aggression unless opinion favorable to 
positive peace is sufficiently general to make the world-order actually 
effective. Propaganda, even for a positive peace, may therefore, if 
carried on only in a few nations, increase the probability of war in 
proportion to its success in the areas in which it operates. Obviously 
the dominant control of communications and propaganda by the na- 
tional governments seriously limits the possibilities of a sufficiently 
general and effective peace propaganda by world-agency. The na- 
tions acting individually cannot carry on a sufficiently general propa- 
ganda to be effective, but they can prevent a central agency from 
functioning.^^ 

Within a given area the success of propaganda for positive peace 
probably depends upon the position of conflict and violence in the 
personality types created by the culture. Propaganda, as a short-run 
activity distinct from education, cannot change personality or cul- 
ture but only stimulate or suppress attitudes which exist. These at- 
titudes may be classified according as they relate to impulse, reason, 
or conscience, that is, to the biological, the psychological, or the 
social man.®^ 

c) Appeals to the biological man^ that is, to the instincts of self- 
preservation and of family affection, are of little significance in pre- 
serving peace rmder conditions of high social tension.®^ The response 

Madariaga, The WorWs Design. 

*5 Above, chap, xrix, sec. 5^1, h. 

^ Above, n. 62. 

*7 “War in general releases taboos on aggressive tendencies” (Emanuel Miller [ed.]. 
The Newroses in War [New York, 1940], p. 2; see also ibid., p. no). E. Glover (War, 
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to the stimulus of such instincts may be pugnacious rather than cau- 
tious. Furthermore, biological instincts in the opposite direction, 
such as aggressiveness and sadism, may cancel them out. Men may 
be afraid of getting killed, but they may be lured by the love of ag- 
gression and dominance. In organized societies the biological in- 
stincts are sublimated by acquired dispositions and social ideals. 
The social man rules the biological man. Even though his fears are 
not canceled by his aggressions, the soldier may go on from the great- 
er fear of social disgrace. The propaganda of the military based on 
social ideals, loyalty, and sacrifice, in time of crisis, override the 
pacifist appeals based on the horrors of war.^^ 

d) Appeals to the psychological man^ that is, to reasonable consid- 
eration of habitual interests, also have relatively slight influence in 
times of crisis. High tension levels exist because of widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the normal. When there is much unrest, appeals to 
war override appeals to the humdrum of daily routine. Further- 
more, appeals to custom may favor war as well as peace. The be- 
havior of man in normal times is governed by social custom and by 
interests. Custom includes both noninstitutionalized folkways and 
institutionalized mores such as systems of law and religion. The in- 
terests which guide the behavior of individuals or groups are those 
objectives which custom, culture, public opinion, and group pro- 
cedures assume people are interested in.^*^ Why does a man in con- 

Sadism and Pacifism [London, 1933], pp. 29 and 35) believes that women react less ag- 
gressively than men, and consequently war is essentially a male problem. This is true 
among animals (above, Vol. I, chap, v, sec. i; Appen. VII, sec. id^ g) and among primi- 
tive (Vol. I, chap, vi, n. 49; sec. 4&) and civilized (Vol. I, chap, vii, sec. 56) people. The 
influence of women has probably increased in modern democratic societies. This may 
have increased peace sentiment in these societies. 

Glover, op. cit., p. 19. Aggressiveness against an external enemy may be due in 
considerable measure to the displacement of repressed animosities against parents and 
nurses arising from the frustrations of early experience {ibid., p. 33). See also above, 
Vol, I, chap. V, sec. i; chap, vii, n. 87; Appen. VII, n. 7. 

“Individualism declines at the outbreak of war and is superseded to some extent 
by mass reactions” (Miller, op. cit., p. i). See also Waeldcr {op. cit., p. 10; “Lettre sur 
r^tiologie et rdvolution des psychoses collectives,” Correspondence, III [Paris: Institut 
international de cooperation intellectuelle, 1934], 90 ff.), who suggests that fighting 
groups become “masses” rather than “associations.” 

Above, Vol. I, Appen. VIII. 
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temporary culture have an interest in the acciunulation of property? 
It is not because of a biological drive, for many primitive men do not 
have it.^^ It is because of the particular culture. In modem societies 
interests include pecuniary gain and personal prestige through politi- 
cal, professional, or social recognition, but in times of group crisis 
interests tend to become social and symbolical.^'' In most societies 
war is an mstitutionalized custom, and particular wars are associated 
with the preservation of group mtegrity, territory, and culture. Sol- 
diers are drilled to obedience, and reserves are accustomed to the 
idea of mobilizmg upon call. The entire population is propagandized 
into acceptiag the necessity of war and the justice of its cause. Thus 
in modern nations both custom and opinion support war more than 
they support peace in time of crisis.^^ 

While in general men can make money or acquire prestige more 
rapidly in time of peace than in time of war, some may acquire mon- 
ey and prestige from war, and others may be persuaded that they 
can do so. Munitions manufacturers generally prosper in war, and 
military and naval officers advance more rapidly. Speculators may 
profit from war inflation, and many types of businessmen may for a 
time. War itself may promise the satisfaction of normal interest to 
many, and the results of successful war may promise it to others, such 
as younger sons and experts looking for good jobs in colonial areas, 
traders looking for new markets, investors expecting concessions in 
imdeveloped lands, manufacturers expecting access to cheaper raw 
materials, and entrepreneurs seeking privileged opportunities which 
may result from the conquest of foreign territories. Mention may 

Mead, op. ciL, pp. 486 and 508. 

92 If the crisis becomes very intense, social solidarity may degenerate into mass re- 
action (above, n. 89) which with even greater tensions may give way to panic or exagger- 
ated individualism. See below, sec. 

93 “Consciously, at least the discipline which prescribes his [the soldier’s] methods of 
aggression is itself subservient to some higher good. For example the well being of the 
battalion as a group and the army as the instrument of the nation which is fighting for a 
cause which may be the establishment of a lasting peace and neighborliness between 
peoples. If this were the whole story, if indeed the soldier were able to place his aggres- 
siveness within the system of some ultimate good which is nonaggressive, then men on the 
whole would be able to kill because killing would not be regarded as the destruction of 
other men, but rather it would be the surgical excision of an evil which is destroying 
something that is good” (Miller, op. cit.^ p. no). 
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also be made of farmers and laborers who may anticipate opportuni- 
ties to migrate to more favorable regions in case of victory and whose 
products and services command more return during the war itself. 

Doubtless the rationality of such expectations varies enormously 
according to the techniques of war and international intercourse at 
the time. Probably the increasing destructiveness of war and the in- 
creasing complexity of international commercial and financial opera- 
tions has decreased the probability of many people making profits 
out of war. War could make money for Cortez in the sixteenth cen- 
tury or for the British East India Company in the seventeenth, but 
not for many British people, even if they won from Germany, in 
1914 or 1939. War has tended, as economists have pointed out and 
bankers have agreed, to be a great illusion to the population as a 
whole and to stable economic enterprises. 

The appeal to the psychological man — to normal interests — is 
gaining weight as an instrument of peace with the totalitarianization 
of war and the expansion of world-intercourse. But such appeals are 
still overcome in times of high tension by appeals to ideals. Men 
will go to war for nation, for state, for humanity, or for permanent 
peace, even when they know it will give them personally nothing, 
either in cash or in prestige. 

Those who wish to study the origins of war can find in the President’s rhetori- 
cal flight an exposition of the type of conviction and emotional dedication for 

which throughout all history millions of men have been slain So long as 

man remains man, passion is not difficult to arouse when nations are readily 
stirred to crusades. 

e) Appeals to the social man are the strongest of appeals, especially 
in times of stress. War is propagandized by appeal to group symbols 
and social utopias. A peace sentiment may be propagandized if the 

94 H. C. Englebrecht and F. C. Hanighen, Merchants of Death (New York, 1934). 

Norman Angell, The Great Illicsion (New York, 1911); J. H. Jones, The Economics 
of War and Conquest (London, 1915); Lionel Robbins, The Economic Causes of War 
(London, 1939); George Unwin, Studies in Economic History (London, 1927), pp. 341- 
43; F. C. Lane, “National Wealth and Protection Costs,” in J. D. Clarkson and T. C. 
Cochran (eds.), War as a Social InsHUition (New York, 1941), pp. 32 ff.; below, chap, 
xxxii, sec, 4a. 

M. Borchard and W. P. Lage, Neutrality for the United States (New Haven, 
1937), p. 238. 
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prevailing ideal of human personality is pacihstic.^^ Quakers and 
followers of Gandhi have resisted the appeal to war because of reli- 
gious ideals when fear or interest would not hamper the agitator or 
the recruiting agent. The strength of ideal resistance to war is in 
fact indicated by the recognition accorded to it in the military re- 
cruiting systems of many states.^^ 

Newspaper studies indicate that as tension increases, as war ap- 
proaches, appeals have tended to be on an idealistic level. Appeals 
in the New York Times during the early days of American neutrality 
in World War I were often legalistic or economic, but as interest in 
the war increased, and the tension level in the United States became 
higher and higher, the tone of editorial comment became more and 
more idealistic. As the outcome of the war became doubtful, the 
possible influence of the victory of one side or the other attracted 
more attention, and the alternatives of peace or war shifted to the 
alternatives of assistance to one side or to the other. This was soon 
followed by entry mto the war on the favored side.^^ 

3. cormiTiONS tavorable to wabxeke opinions 

Certam conditions already discussed concretely^®*" hamper the de- 
velopment of a peaceful public opinion and promote opinions favor- 
able to war. Attention may be given to more general aspects of these 
conditions, particularly to the meaning of general tension level, to 
the conditions favoring extreme tension levels, and to those favoring 
high tension between particular groups. 

a) The general tension level of a population, in its positive phase, 
may be compared to the potential energy of a d3mamic system and, 
in its negative phase, to the tensions of the materials in a static sys- 
tem."®^ 

97 Below, cliap. xsxiii, sec. 4/1. A peace sentiment does not necessarily contribute to 
peace. See above, sec. 25 . 

98 Conscientious objectors, especially if belonging to recognized sects with a pacifist 
ideal, have been exempted in most United States and British conscription laws. (C. M. 
Case, “Conscientious Objectors,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences; see also Mar- 
garet E. Hirst, The Quakers in Peace and War [New York, 1923]; above, n. 47). 

99 Foster, op. cit. See above, chap, xxvii, sec. i; chap, xxviii, sec. 4. 

“The dynamic of politics is to be sought in the tension level of the individuals in 

society” (Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics [Chicago, 1930], p. 165). In World 
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The tension level indicates the quantity of social energy available 
to the leaders of a group, and it varies proportionately to the intensi- 
ty and homogeneity of opinion. If each member of the population is 
intensely loyal to the same symbol, the tension level is at a positive 
maximum. If each member of the population is intensely loyal to a 
different symbol, the tension level is at a negative maximum. Be- 
tween the two is the condition of minimum tension level character- 
ized by moderate loyalty to many symbols of overlapping meaning. 

The positive maximum is approached in the totalitarian states, 
where all other symbols are subordinated to those of the state and its 
leader, and attitudes toward these symbols are intensely favorable. 
On the supposition that attitudes vary in intensity in proportion to 
opposition, such a condition requires opposition to an enemy ex- 
ternal to the population."^ Intense and homogeneous attitudes can- 
not exist in a wholly isolated population."^ In such a population the 
maximum tension level would be achieved by a comparatively equal 
division of opinion between two factions or parties whose attitudes 
are respectively intensely and homogeneously favorable and opposed 
to the same symbols."*' If two such factions are equally favorable to 
different s}mbols, the tension level would vary proportionately to 
the degree of opposition between these symbols. Thus if two political 
parties are each in the middle of the road with only trifling differ- 
ences of policy, the tensions will be lower than if there is one party to 
the extreme left and another to the extreme right. In the latter case 

Politics and Personal Insecurity (p. 8) he uses the term ‘‘insecurity level” to indicate the 
rapidity with which new S3mibols are adopted. Fundamentally high tensions may be the 
consequence of discordance between private attitudes and public action (above, n. 
65). People do not believe what they say or approve of what they do when under the 
influence of propaganda, fear, or mass sentiment (above, n. 61). Action based upon 
public opinion developed from ample discussion cannot be greatly discordant with pre- 
vailing attitudes (above, n. 12). 

Above, chap, xxviii, sec. la (i). Under such conditions, characterized by material 
contact with and moral isolation from, the out-group, the “public” or “society” becomes 
a “crowd” or “mass” (above, n. 9), a condition which has been compared to the psy- 
choses of psychically isolated individuals (see Waelder, “Lettre sur T^tiologie et F^volu- 
tion des psychoses collectives,” op. cit,, p. 90; above, n. 40). 

^“3 Above, chap, xxvi, sec. 2. 

Such bilateral division has been common in both primitive and civilized societies. 
See above, Vol. I, chap, vi, n. 61; chap, xv, sec. ih. 
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the tension level may reach heights threatening a revolutions®^ and 
may also enable an adroit leader to externalize the high tension 
against an outside enemy 

As the number of S3niibolic formations within a group increases, 
the intensity and homogeneity of attitudes toward each tends to 
diminish. The tension level also tends to diminish and attains neu- 
trality when every member of the population is moderately inter- 
ested in aU the diverse, overlapping, and sometimes conflicting S3rm- 
bols of importance within the group. Under such conditions leader- 
ship can only adjust conflicts within the group. Very little social 
energy is available for enterprises of the group as a whole. Energy 
is largely absorbed by the effort of each individual to adjust the con- 
flicts among his own loyalties. Such is the ideal of democratic liberal- 
ism.^®’ 

Below this condition of stability and peace, negative tensions may 
develop in proportion as the symbols attracting loyalty increase in 
number and diminish in number of adherents. Conditions of ex- 
treme negative tension place a strain on the stability of all social in- 
stitutions, and thus a comparison may be made to the overloading of 
the materials in structural mechanics. Social institutions and myths 
subjected to heavy tensions because of the diversity of attitudes about 
them will crack. Negative tension levels reach a maximum under 
conditions of complete anarchy and panic, where each individual is 
intensely interested only in his own self-preservation.^®® This is the 
condition of helium omnium contra omnes which Hobbes described as 
the state of nature in which everyone is completely free and com- 
pletely frustrated. In such a condition of high negative tensions the 
adroit leader may direct loyalties arising from seh-interest to a single 
symbol offering security to aU. All may regress and, in the Hobbesian 

^05 A. L. Lowell, Public Opinion in War and Peace (Cambridge, Mass., 1922). 

Above, Vol. I, chap, vii, n. 119; Vol. II, cbap. xxvi, n. 86; chap, xxviii, sec. la (i). 

Below, cbap. xxxiii, secs. 36 and 4b. 

10* Above, n. 92. “Tbe degree to wbicb tbe members of a society lose tbeir common 
understandings, i.e., tbe extent to wbicb consensus is undermined, is tbe measure of 
that society’s state of disorganization” (Louis Wirtb, ‘Udeolo^cal Aspects of Social 
Disorganization,” American Sociological Reuiew^ V [August, 1940], 473; see also ibid., 
p. 482). 
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social contract, sacrifice their liberties in exchange for the security 
which a dictator will give them/®^ ‘^Among embittered and reckless 
people the symbols and practices of the established order are im- 
periled, and the moment is propitious for the speedy diffusion of op- 
posing myths in whose names power may be seized by challenging 
elites; 

This condition of complete anarchy or an extreme negative ten- 
sion level can therefore rapidly merge into a condition of complete 
organization and an extreme positive tension level. The transition 
from revolutionary anarchy to authoritarian dictatorship may be 
very rapid, as illustrated in both the French and the Russian revolu- 
tions. Similarly, the failure of a leadership relying upon a very high 
positive tension level may rapidly throw the group into conditions of 
chaos and a high negative tension level.^” 

Thus extreme tension levels, whether positive or negative, are 
closely related and favor violence either external or internal. They 
may be contrasted to normal tension levels where opinions are mod- 
erate, social institutions are capable of regulating behavior, and soci- 
ety is stable. The latter, however, places a greater responsibility and 
a greater strain of individual adjustment upon each member of the 
community 

The advance of civilization tends to require more social energy 
and higher tension levels, but it also tends to increase the strength of 
institutions, the rationality of leadership, and the responsibility of 
individuals. Advanced civilizations may therefore be stable. Civili- 
zation makes possible the union of great social energy and stability 
to an extent impossible among primitive people guided mainly by 
custom.”^ But this characteristic of civilizations may explain why 
their rise has tended to be accompanied by war fluctuations of in- 
creasing amplitude.^^4 

^“9 Hobbes, op, cit., chap, xvii; Waelder, “Psychological Aspects of War and Peace,” 
op. cU.j p. 26. 

Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity, p. 8; see also Hayakawa, op. cit., 
p. 246. 

See below, chap, xxxiii, sec. 3c, d. Above, n. 107. 

^^3 Because public opinion implies both controversy and unity (above, nn. 13 and 14). 

“4 Above, Vol. I, chap, xv, sec. ic; below, n. 116. 
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While the measurement of general tension levels is still in its 
early stages and materials are inadequate to compare tension levels 
of cultures widely separated in type, it would appear that, in prin- 
general tension levels can be measured. Newspapers and ques- 
tionnaires could be utilized to ascertain the intensity and homogene- 
ity of attitudes for or against important symbols of interest to the 
group. Extreme intensity and homogeneity would indicate a high 
positive tension level, while extreme intensity and heterogeneity 
would indicate a high negative tension level.^^^ 

h) Extreme tension levels , — ^What are the conditions favorable to 
extreme tension levels and hence favorable to violence? It appears 
that extremes, either of general security or of general insecurity, 
may generate high tension levels. On the one hand, prolonged condi- 
tions of tranquillity and stability tend to decrease resistance to 
propagandas of violence, and, on the other hand, conditions of inse- 
curity, anxiety, and apprehension tend to create a receptivity to such 
propagandas. 

A stable society tends to crystallize class stratifications, to limit 
opportunities for advancement in the social pyramid, to sanctify tra- 
ditional abuses, and to induce a spirit of desperation and revolt 
among the underprivileged.^^^ Furthermore, those dominated by a 

”5 See below, Appen. XLI. 

This factor is emphasized by theorists of revolution. See Lyford Edwards, The 
Natural History of Revolutions (Chicago, 1927); Pitirim Sorokin, The Sociology of Revolu- 
tions (Philadelphia, 1925), pp. 34 and 367; George S, Pettee, The Process of Revolution 
(New York, 1939) . ‘‘The great cause of international peace can not be promoted by the 
overwhelming majority of existing governments because they are petrified organs of 
exploitation and social injustice whose very continuance depends upon the maintenance 
of the status quo. This continuously pK)isons international relations” (Oscar Jaszi, “The 
Fundamental Problem of Pacifism,” World Unity, X [August, 1932], 329). “The preser- 
vation of the present pecuniary law and order, with all its incidents of ownership and 
investment, is incompatible with an unwarlike state of peace and security. This current 
scheme of investment, business, and sabotage should have an appreciably better chance 
of survival in the long run if the present conditions of warlike preparation and national 
insecurity were maintained, or if the projected peace were left in a somewhat problemati- 
cal state, sufficiently precarious to keep national animosities alert” (Veblen, op. cit., p. 
366). These statements approach the Marxian thesis which attributes both revolution 
and war to the institutional establishment of classes and class injustices (Lewis L. Lor- 
win, “Class Struggle,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences). Revolution has also been 
attributed to general education in a hierarchically organized society. “In a world where 
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spirit of risk and adventure may feel bored by the monotony of 
peaceful life, and, if opportunities for exploration or colonial develop- 
ment are lacking, they may become dangerously restive.”'^ After a 
prolonged period of war and violence there tends to be a period of 
lassitude, moderation, and pacifism;”® but, when a younger genera- 
tion has risen to influence, the resistance to adventurous undertaking 
may be reduced. The decline in resistance to the next war may pro- 
ceed with the failing social memory of the last war.”^ This may ac- 
count in some measure for the fifty-year oscillations of peace and 
war which have developed as increased international contacts have 
tended to synchronize the tension levels of all states in the family of 
nations.”® 

A period of tranquillity also tends toward an increasing disparity 
between the ideology of the ruling elite and the condition of the 
group. In such periods the slower rate of individual change as com- 
pared with social change becomes important. The individuahs ide- 
ologies, formed early in life, are likely to remain constant. If con- 


life values are conceived in terms of hierarchical prestige and power; where intelligence 
and education can find only one outlet besides the army and the church, namely, state 
service, and where, unless they do find such service, there is literally nothing for them to 
do but face a period of respectable starvation, but starvation nevertheless; where the 
commitments of liberalism and civilization necessarily mean the maintenance of a school 
system whose business it is to prepare the young people for nothing else but state service; 
in such a world a Malthusian law of population increase of the educated in relation to 
the positions to be filled creates a situation of such tenseness as inevitably to lead to the 
explosions of a political revolution” (Max S. Handman, ^‘The Bureaucratic Culture Pat- 
tern and Political Revolutions,” American Journal of Sociology^ XXXIX [November, 

1933], 307)- 

^^7 One argument for colonies has been that they divert the activities of such ele- 
ments of society to regions less dangerous to social stability at home (Parker T. Moon, 
Imperialism and World Politics [New York, 1926], p. 63; Handman, ‘‘The Bureaucratic 
Culture Pattern and Political Revolutions,” op. cit., p. 307). 

Above, n. 4. 

^^9 Erasmus’ dictum, “Dulce bellum inexpertis” (above, Vol. I, chap, xi, n. 48), seems 
to be in conflict with the finding that favorableness to war increases with war experience 
(below, chap, xxxiii, sec. i). The latter finding was based on a statistical study in the 
United States where post-World War I education had a definitely pacifist trend, as it 
did in England and France. In Germany and Italy, where post-World War I education 
was more militaristic, Erasmus’ dictum might be better verified. 

Above, Vol. I, chap, ix, sec. 2d. 
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sistent with social conditions in youth, they become widely divergent 
with some conditions in age. As the same elite is likely to remain in 
control in periods of tranquillity, old men rather than youth con- 
trolling events, this growing disparity may gradually prepare the 
way for mistakes of leadership engendering high tensions.^^^ 

Probably the most important factor influencing a movement from 
tranquillity to high tensions is the development of dissatisfied minor- 
ities. The stability and hardening of society in certain grooves, dis- 
tasteful to some individuals and pohticians, is itseh a cause of anxi- 
ety and rising tension levels. The very success of the League of Na- 
tions in tranquillizing Europe during the Locarno period increased 
the difiSculty of peacefully achieving the territorial changes desired 
by certain elements in Germany, Italy, and Japan and so augmented 
tensions within those states. Stability implies deliberate procedures 
and resistances to overrapid change of the status quo. Consequently, 
it adds to the rage of dissatisfied minorities and dissatisfied states.^^^ 

A minority, developing high tensions, may soon infect the entire 
world under modem conditions. High tensions spread by imitation 
and fear. A war anywhere in the world not only affects the legal and 
material interests of distant peoples but develops among them a 
general heightening of attitudes. News of war, even distant wars, is 
always exciting, and itself augments the tension level in all commu- 
nities which read it. William Lyon Phelps wrote in November, 1915 : 

Very few persons can see a dance without wishing to participate. The whirl- 
ing figures develop a centrifugal force that puUs the spectators. Perhaps this is 
one reason why the dance of death that has been shaking the floor of the Conti- 
nent [of Europe] for over a year is constantly becoming more alluring to Ameri- 
cans. For there can be no doubt that the “war spirit” is steadily growing in this 
country. It has been sedulously fostered by many newspapers, by persons who 
are after political or commercial capital, and by -the sentimental slogan, pre- 
paredness. ^^3 

121 “Fortune being changeful and mankind steadfast in their ways, so long as the two 
are in agreement men are successful, but unsuccessful when they faU out” (Machiavelli, 
The Prince, chap. xxv). Henry Adams also emphasized this point. 

^22 Above, n. 116. 

^23 Quoted by A. M. Arnett, Claude Kitchin and the Wilson War Policies (Boston, 
1937X P- 51- 
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Neutrality becomes insipid, humiliating, and finally immoral. The 
existence of war anywhere reduces public resistance to war every- 
where.^''^ 

Revolutions are concentrated manifestations of the conditions of 
opinion underlying all social violence, whether denominated rebel- 
lion, insurrection, or war.^'^^ Starting as new symbols in local areas, 
revolutions spread ideas of violence by contagion and opposition. All 
revolutions start in principle as world-revolutions. Their symbols 
and principles must, in the opinion of their initiators, become uni- 
versal or nothing. While the sobering experience of local success usu- 
ally tends toward geographic limitation, before such limits have been 
established friends and foes of the new symbol will have come into 
conflict and will have heightened tension levels in remote areas.^"^ 
Red-baiting, transmitted by the white opposition from distant Rus- 
sia, caused excitement in an America trying to return to normalcy. 
The American Declaration of Independence, a century and a quarter 
earlier, had agitated autocratic Russia in much the same way.^^^ 

Threats of, or resort to, violence, in any corner of the world, under 
modern conditions of communication, whether in support of estab- 
lished ideologies or of revolutionary utopias, induce a general rise in 
tension level. 

High tension levels may arise not only because a minority is dis- 
contented as a result of too much stability but also because the ma- 
jority is disgusted as a result of too much instability. General appre- 
hension about the future of social, economic, cultural, and political 

”4 In addition, the pull of the balance of power and the push of economic interests 
capable of benefiting by war tend to draw great powers and many of the lesser powers 
away from neutrality (see Q. Wright, The United States and Neutrality). 

“s Under certain conditions wars may resemble a duel of champions and be accom- 
panied by little change in the general tension level, but this is not possible under modern 
conditions in which wars involve wide participation of the population. For discussion of 
differences between “revolutions” referring primarily to rapid changes of symbols and 
Elites and “wars” referring primarily to a mode of intergroup conflict see Pettee, op. cit. 
There is a close causal relation between the two, because revolutions may be postponed 
or stopped by war, and war may be ended by revolution. Above, n. ii6; Vol. I, chap, 
ix, n. 58; chap, x, sec. 2. 

D. Lasswell, “The Strategy of Revolutionary and War Propaganda,” in Q. 
Wright (ed.), Public Opinion and World Politics (Chicago, 1935), pp. 187 ff. 

“7 B. P. Thomas, Russian-American Relations^ 1815-1867 (Baltimore, 1930), p. 9. 
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institutions and practices creates a rising tension level. Such a con- 
dition may arise either from declining faith in the prevailing ideology 
or from explicit symptoms in the material processes themselves. The 
confidence of most people in the continuity of existing conditions re- 
sults from beliefs in myths about them rather than from analysis of 
the conditions themselves, and loss of that belief may result from the 
propaganda of new m3d:hs as well as from changes in conditions.“^ 

New social myths experimented on abroad, new theories of sov- 
ereignty acquiring wide publicity, even the analytic tendency itseh 
disclosing the feeble foundations of prevailing mythologies,"^^ all 
have a profound effect in creating widespread anxiety and raising the 
general tension level. This may result wholly apart from any direct 
advocacy of violence and revolutionary action in the new theories, 
although the presence of such elements adds to their influence in 
raising tension levels. Ideologies of communism and fascism and the 
concepts of psychoanalysis and relativity have promoted general in- 
security in the post-war world,"^*' as did the ideologies of sovereignty 
and secularism and the concepts of heliocentrism and historical criti- 
cism in the Renaissance."^"^ 

Direct experience with the faulty functioning of institutions and 
processes can, however, create general anxiety if sufl&ciently wide- 
spread and can precipitate a vicious circle of declining faith in ide- 
ologies, declining co-operation, further nonfunctioning of institu- 
tions, and finally a general conviction of social disintegration and ac- 
companying high tension levels. Prolonged economic depression, 
widespread unemplo3mient, changes in the position of classes, revela- 
tions of political corruption and incompetence, sporadic strikes, as- 
sassinations, insurrections, and rebellions may precipitate such a 
vicious circle."^* 

Above, sec. ic; Wirtli, op. ciU, p. 481. 

LassweU, Personal Insecurity and World Politics, p. 272. 

^30 Above, Vol. I, chap, xiv, sec. 5. 

^31 See Vol. I, chap, viii, sec. i; Appen. XVII. 

^32 Many writers have emphasized the dismtegrating influence of the depression 
which began in 1929. See A. H. Hansen, “International Economic Relations,” Report 
of the Commission of Inquiry into National Policy in International Economic Relations 
(Minneapolis, 1934), pp. 113 J- B- Condliffe, The Rjeconstruction of World Trade (New 
York, 1940). Statistical studies have shown that suicides increase markedly in depres- 
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Economic decline may not cause great anxiety if slow, as has often 
been the case in India and China, because the energy of the popula- 
tion may be reduced more rapidly than their consciousness of de- 
teriorating conditions. Rapid economic decline, however, may 
arouse the awareness of people while they still have energy and in- 
duce them to accept propagandas of violence and revolution. The 
French peasants and workingmen revolted in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, although their condition was better absolutely than that of the 
similar classes of Germany at the time/^^ The Russian peasants and 
workmen revolted after the rapid economic decline in the latter part 
of World War I, while their more gradual impoverishment during 
earlier periods had led only to sporadic incidents.^^^ The rapid de- 
velopment of unemployment after the world-crisis of 1929 caused 
high tension levels, although absolute conditions were in many cases 
better than in much of the nineteenth century.^^^ 

Rapidly changing technological and economic conditions which 
seriously alter the position of economic classes cause exceptional un- 
rest. The development of commerce and industry deteriorated the 
relative position of landowners and peasants and caused much un- 
rest in Renaissance Europe. World War I, inflation, and depression 
deteriorated the relative position of the middle class in much of 
Europe and caused serious unrest in the 1930’s. The industrial revo- 
lution, though its ultimate effect was economically beneficial to the 
working classes, produced extensive technological unemployment 


sion and crimes sKghtly (Dorothy Swaine Thomas, Social Aspects of the Btisiness Cycle 
[New York, 1927], pp. 159 and 161). See Wirth, op. cit., p. 482. 

133 (Juy Stanton Ford, Stein and the Era of Reform in Prussia (Princeton, 1922), 
chap. i. 

^34 Paul N. Miliukov, Russia Today and Tomorrow (New York, 1922), pp. 18 ff.; 
Sorokin, op. cit. But see M. L. Harvey, “Standards of Living of Russian Industrial 
Workers, 1907-16,” in Clarkson and Cochran, op. cit.j p. 245. 

^35 Above, n. 132, Real weekly industrial wage rates in the United States averaged 
120 in the 1920’s on a base of 100 for the 1890’s. They sank from a high of 128 in 1929 
to 104 in 1932. Farm labor on the basis of 100 for the 1890’s rose to 125 during World 
War I, sank to an average of 107 in the 1920*5 and even below 100 in 1932 (see W. 
Woytinsky, “Wages,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, XV, 306, citing Paul H. 
Douglas, Real Wages in the United States, i8go—ig26 [Boston, 1930], and compilation 
prepared by the International Labour Organization, 1926-32). 
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and violence in Chartist England. Similar conditions led to violence 
in China in the 1920’s. An extreme lag between technological changes 
and cultural adaptations causes high tensions/^^ 

International trade and dependence on distant areas for food and 
raw materials through increasing living standards in time of peace 
have caused great distress from blockade in time of war and extreme 
anxiety lest such conditions be repeated by commercial barriers even 
in time of peace. This anxiety has contributed to demands for na- 
tional economic self-sufficiency. Efforts to meet these demands have 
resulted in a disintegration of international trade, general deteriora- 
tion of standards of living, and more intense anxieties. Such a vicious 
circle precipitated by World War I has contributed to the unrest in 
the contemporary world.^^^ 

No less important than economic apprehensions have been appre- 
hensions of a loss of cultural prestige. The future relative importance 
of a type of culture is often considered dependent upon the popula- 
tion potentialities of the land which it occupies. If a people believes 
that new lands are mainly destined to be overnm by alien cultures, 
it may fear that its own ^^place in the sun” will be impaired. In the 
i88o’s John Fiske wrote of the ‘‘manifest destiny” and “stupendous 
future of the English race” when its far-flung areas, the United 
States, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand become fuUy popu- 
lated by peoples of English-speaking culture, and “such nations as 
France and Germany can only claim such a relative position in the 
political world as Holland and Switzerland now occupy.”"^® At the 
same time Heinrich von Treitschke was commenting on the same 

fact and observing “what opportunities we have missed The 

whole position of Germany depends upon the number of German- 
speaking millions in the future W^e must see to it that the out- 

come of our next successful war must be the acquisition of colonies 
by any possible means.”"^® The same thought was emphasized by 
Prince von Billow in 1897: “We do not want to put anyone m the 

^36 See W. F. Ogbum, “The Influence of Invention and Discovery,” Recent Social 
Trends in the United States (New York, 1933)^ L 166. 

137 See Hansen, op. cit.j pp. 108 fi.; Condliffe, op. cii. 

^38 Op. cit., pp. 144-45- 

Politics (New York, 1916), I, 117-19. 
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shade, but we demand a place for ourselves in the sun.’’^^" Land was 
wanted not to supply the economic wants of the German population 
but rather to assure that in the future German culture would have as 
large a role in human civilization as did British culture/^^ 

Apprehension of the loss of political prestige and relative power 
has been a major cause of popular anxiety under a balance-of -power 
system. This apprehension may arise because of differential rates of 
population growth, of economic development, of political unification, 
or of military development.^^"" While these changes are watched 
closely by statesmen, their influence upon war is mainly indirect, 
through their influence in creating popular apprehension and in induc- 
ing a rise in tension levels.^^^ 

c) Intergroup tensions can be estimated from changes in various 
indices of the friendliness or unfriendliness of each group toward the 
other. Such tensions seem to arise in considerable measure from 
differentials in the rate at which the material and economic processes 
of the two groups are becoming dependent or independent as com- 
pared with the rate at which their cultural and political institutions 
are becoming differentiated or integrated. Intergroup tensions ap- 
pear to increase if the material contacts between the two groups in- 
crease without integration of their institutions or if their institutions 
differentiate without a diminution of their contacts.^^^ 

When two previously isolated peoples, whether primitive or civi- 
lized, with no common cultural symbols or institutions at all come 
suddenly into extensive contact because of trade, immigration, or 
invasion, material interdependence will develop and rising tensions 
between them may be expected. Tensions can diminish only as ac- 

^40 Quoted by Grover Clark, A Place in the Sun (New York, 1936), p. v. 

^41 Below, chap, xxxi, nn. 53, 54, and 55. 

^43 Above, chap, xx, sec. 2; below, chap, xxxi, n. 56. 

^43 Above, n. 37. 

^44 Below, chaps, xxxv and xxxvi; Appen. XLI. 

^4s Below, chap, xxxvii, sec, i. Material contacts usually indicate the condition of in- 
tergroup relations and common institutions usually indicate the opinion about those 
relations. Tensions between groups therefore usually increase in proportion to the in- 
crease in the disparity between their conditional and their symbolic relations. See 
above, chap, xxvii, sec. 3&, c. 
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commodations are made through a common acceptance of certain 
symbols, conventions, ideologies, and institutions.^^^ Contact first 
brings conflict and gradually develops accommodation."^'^ 

Geographic separation tends to minimize material contact and 
dependence. Efforts to maintain intense institutional integration in 
overseas colonies have often led to tension and revolt. To avoid this, 
institutional autonomy may be accorded in proportion as material 
dependence diminishes, not only because of the increasing demands 
for it, but because of the difficulty of controlling colonies which have 
become materially independent. While a dependent overseas colony 
can be controlled by sea power alone, this is not true of a self-sus- 
taining dominion. Sea control was the key to British dominion of 
Virginia in 1588, of New York in 1663, and of Canada in 1763; but 
it could not keep Brazil for the Netherlands in 1640, the Thirteen 
Colonies for Britain in 1776, or the South American colonies for 
Spain in 1820."^^ 

Not only does this hypothesis throw light on the state of relations 
between pairs of states"^^ but it also throws light on the state of the 
family of nations as a whole. The nineteenth century has been re- 
markable for the increase of material contact between peoples in all 
parts of the world and for the development of material interdepend- 
ence. At times this development has been paralleled by a tendency 
toward institutional and ideological accommodations. Whenever the 
latter process has lagged behind the first, high tensions have arisen. 
During the 1930's the world was divided as to whether tensions could 
best be reduced by diminishing material contacts through isolation- 
ist policies or by increasing institutional and cultural accommoda- 
tions through co-operative institutions."'^"' 

4. OPINIONS, CONDITIONS, AND WAR 

The conclusion may be drawn from the foregoing discussion that 
material, economic, and historic conditions, on the one hand, and 

^46 Above, chap, xv, sec. 2. 

^47 Park and Burgess, op. cit.j pp. 280, 574, 665. 

^48 G. A. Ballard, America and the AUaniic (New York, 1923), chap. iv. 

149 For more elaborate discussion see below, chap, xxxvi, sec. 4. 

Above, chap, xsvi, sec. 3J chap, xxviii, n. 64. 
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S3anbolic, psychological, and ideological opinions, on the other, are 
interrelated in the causation of war. In an intelligent and reasonable 
world the conditions of and the opinions about a given situation 
would be parallel expositions derived from observation and analysis. 
In such a world the historic tendencies and the S 3 unbolic significance 
of a given situation would be consistent interpretations of that situa- 
tion as a stage in a process viewed respectively from the past and 
from the future. In the actual world, opinions often differ from con- 
ditions: hopes and expectations often have little relation to histori- 
cal trends. These inconsistencies vary with degree of knowledge and 
of wisdom of the person or culture involved. John Dewey has sug- 
gested that peace will exist according to the degree in which cultural 
conditions are established that “will support the kinds of behavior 
in which emotions and ideas, desires and appraisals, are integrat- 

ed.^’^si 

In international relations the sources of opinion have been only 
remotely related to the conditions about which opinions are held. 
Apprehensions of the tendency of conditions have, therefore, had 
little relation to the actual tendency of those conditions, yet it is 
from the apprehensions that wars develop. The economist may ana- 
lyze actual conditions of trade, prices, and technology and may make 
accurate predictions of their tendency, but through such activity he 
has been able to contribute little toward estimating the probability 
of war. The journalist, the politician, or the psychologist, ignoring 
such conditions and analyzing the apprehensions and opinons which 
are actually held, however irrational they may be, has been able to 
judge far better of the probability of war. In this sense it would 
seem that psychological rather than economic factors have been re- 
sponsible for war. The economist, keeping within his field, cannot 
explain war. He may do much to prevent war in the future by en- 
lightening opinion so that apprehensions, opinions, and ideologies 

Theory of Valuation (“International Encyclopedia of Unified Science,” Vol. II, 
No. 4 [Chicago, 1939]), 65. Dewey adds: “I doubt if an adequate explanation upon the 
psychological side of the rise of dictatorships can be found which does not take account 
of the fact that the strain produced by separation of the intellectual and the emotional 
is so intolerable that human beings are willing to pay almost any price for the semblance 
of even its temporary annihilation.” To the same effect see Waelder, “Psychological 
Aspects of War and Peace,” op. cit., p. 44; Korzybski, op. cit., p. 559 . 
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wiU conform more closely to the actual tendency of events and con- 
ditions. If people only fought when they would actually better their 
conditions by doing so, there would not be much war in the modern 
world. In modern civilization war springs from ^ ^emotions devoid 
of ideas and desires devoid of appraisals.’’ To prevent war, the emo- 
tion-charged symbols which control opinion must everywhere be 
kept in closer contact with the conditions which people think they 
describe. Symbols must everywhere refer to conditions, not to 
myths, stereot3^es, or fictions. ^^The head and the heart must work 
together. Prizing and appraising must unite in direction of 

action. ”^52 

^52 Dewey, op. ciL Waelder emphasizes the difficulty of achieving such a condition 
because for most people “reflective thinking is painful” (“Psychological Aspects of War 
and Peace,” op. cit., p. 44; see also ibid., pp. 52 ffi, and above, chap, xxvii, n. 22). 
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POPULATION CHANGES AND WAR 

P opulation changes are measurable and are being meas- 
ured to an increasing extent in all countries/ They are also, 
given time, controllable by restrictive, expansive, or eugenic 
population policies. If the effect on international relations of such 
changes proved to be determinate, statesmen would have at their 
disposal a means which might be useful both for predicting and for 
controlling war.^ 

Unfortunately, it appears that no such determinate relation ex- 

I Censuses and compilations of data are available to measure short-term statistical 
trends in most countries, but data for determining the age distributions and fertility 
trends are in a large proportion of countries far from adequate (see R. Kuczynski, in C. 
Gini et al, Population [Chicago, 1930], pp. 290 &.). Whether there are any laws of pop- 
ulation growth such as the logistic curve proposed by Pearl from which long-time trends 
could be estimated is doubtful (see E, T. Hiller, “A Culture Theory of Population 
Trends,’’ Journal of Political Economy, XXXVIII [October, 1930], 523, 550, who sum- 
marizes and adds to criticisms by W. F. Willcox, '‘Population and the World War,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, XVIII, No. 142 [1923], 710 ff.; A. B. 
Wolfe, “Is There a Biological Law of Human Population?” Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, XLI [1926], 583, and others). Pearl asserts that “population growth in respect 
of its rate appears to be a fundamental biological phenomenon in which insects and men 
behave in a similar manner” (“Some Eugenic Aspects of the Problem of Population,” 
Papers of the Second International Congress of Eugenics [Baltimore, 1923], II, 213; The 
Biology of Death [Philadelphia, 1922], pp. 247 ff.; The Biology of Population Growth [New 
York, 1925], criticized by Sewall Wright, Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
1926, pp. 493 ff.). 

= Statesmen have seldom attempted to use population statistics and policies in that 
way. Welfare population policies developing in the Scandinavian countries and England 
before World War II were considered dependent upon peace and security. Power popu- 
lation policies developing in Italy and Germany were considered measures of military 
preparation. Apparently population conditions were treated as a consequence rather 
than a cause of peace by the democracies and as an instrument of war rather than of 
peace by the despotisms. Frank Lorimer, “Population Factors Relating to the Organi- 
zation of Peace,” International Conciliation, No. 369, April, 1941, pp. 44^ ^-nd 452; see 
also Warren S. Thompson, Population ProUems (New York, 1930), pp. 5-13. 
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ists.^ A general increase in the world’s population may lead to closer 
co-operation among peoples. Students of population problems have 
often urged international organizations to give more intensive study 
to the population problem with a view to its international regula- 
tion.4 On the other hand, a general increase of population may lead 
to more friction and war.^ Extreme differentials in the density of 

i ^‘Population pressure is to some extent analogous to pressure of gas or vapour in 
physics” Q. Swinburne, Popvlaiion and. the Social Problem [New York, 1924], p. 58). 
If it is assumed that nations tend to break boundaries when subjected to increasing 
population density or psychological tensions, as gases tend to break containers when 
subjected to increasing density or temperature, the complexities in the recent develop- 
ment of the kinetic theory of gases must be considered. Molecules do not behave ac- 
cording to the assumptions of the simple gas-pressure formulas of Charles, Gay-Lussac, 
and Boyle when densities or temperatures pass above or below certain thresholds, when 
different gases are mixed, or when the molecules are of very large or very small size. 
Even the complications of the formulas suggested by Dalton, Avogadro, and Van der 
Waals do not wholly solve the problem (see J. H. Jeans, “Kinetic Theory,” Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica [14th ed.], XTTT , 388-89). “Brownian movement proves to us that rest 
and equilibrium can only be an outward semblance which masks a state of disorder and 
unrest; it prepares us for a profound alteration in the aspect of the universe as soon as 
we alter the scale of our observations” (Jean Perrin, “Brownian Movement,” Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, IV, 273d). Thus even if animal populations, behaving by “in- 
stinct,” and primitive human populations, behaving by “custom,” manifested a relative- 
ly persistent type of behavior upon increases in population, the physical analogy would 
not assert that they would follow the same behavior when population densities beyond 
certain thresholds, cultural mix tures, large-scale political organizations, and other com- 
plications had developed civilized human populations behaving by “policy.” As the 
complexity of organization increases from simple and complex gases to animals and 
primitive and civilized men, it is to be expected that behavior would become more com- 
plicated, more contingent, and less determinate. 

4 William H. Welches Introduction to J. S. Sweeney’s The Natural Increase of Man- 
kind (Baltimore, 1926), pp. 18-19; Louis I. Dublin, The Population Problem and World 
Depression (“Foreign Policy Pamphlets,” No. i [January, 1936]), p. 31; Warren S. 
Thompson, Danger Spots in World Population (New York, 1930), p. 324. “Many people 
including competent demographers are of the opinion that Japan’s population problem 
must be treated not as a mere domestic question but as a world problem which can be 
solved only with the co-operation of other countries as well as through the efforts of 
Japan herself” (Tokyo Association for Liberty of Trading, Bulletin No. i [iqsslj P- 5)- 
Across the Pacific, population differentials are great, and the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, an imofficial international organization, has devoted major attention to the prob- 
lem. The International Labour Organization at Geneva has made studies of standards of 
living, population, and migration. Several studies on these subjects were prepared under 
the auspices of the League of Nations for the International Economic Conference of 1927. 

s “As Professor E. M. East and others have amply demonstrated, if the present rate 
of population increase goes on for another century and a half, the world will have reached 
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population in different areas may lead to mutually advantageous ex- 
changes and to the development of peaceful interdependence, as is 
customarily found in the relations of the city and the rural areas 
within a state or in the relations of motherland and young migration 
colony.^ Population differentials may, however, lead to tensions, 
mass migrations, aggressions, wars, and conquests, as did the rela- 
tion of Europe to the American Indians in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 7 A country whose population is growing more 
rapidly than its neighbor’s may start a war of conquest;® and a coun- 
try whose population is growing less rapidly than its neighbor’s may 
start a preventive war.^ On the other hand, neighboring countries 
whose population rates are very different may live at peace.^® 

Population changes, like climatic changes, geographical and geo- 
logical discoveries, technological and social inventions, greatly in- 

a degree of density of population which will constitute the maximum capable of sub- 
sistence without a progressive lowering of the standards of living. If such conditions are 
allowed to develop it may well be that the more powerful nations will prefer to attempt 
to despoil their weaker neighbors and deprive them of their lands and resources rather 
than to reduce their own level of comfort and prosperity” (Harry Elmer Barnes, World 
Politics in Modern Civilization [New York, 1930], p. 294). 

^ Troubles between motherland and migration colony do not usually arise when the 
population differentials are very great but only after the colony has to a considerable ex- 
tent filled up, become in a measure self-sustaining, and begun to emulate the motherland 
in economic and social orranization (see G. A. Ballard, America and the Atlantic [New 
York, 1923], pp. 99, 205, 211). 

7 Thompson, Danger Spots in World Population, p. 14. 

® As the American war against Mexico in 1846. 

9 As that of the South against the North in the United States in 1861. The more rap- 
id growth of the “Uitlander” population in the Transvaal and of the Yugoslav popula- 
tion in Serbia and Bosnia and Herzegovina may have contributed to the wars started by 
Transvaal in 1899 and by Austria in 1914. The average vital index of Austria was 141 
and of Serbia 166 in the thirty years preceding World War I (Sweeney, op. cit., Table I, 
pp. 164 and 168). 

Canada (average vital index 1911-22, 200; natural increase per 1,000, 1929, 12.9) 
seems to have increased at a rate 40 per cent higher than the United States (average 
vital index 1915-22, 140.9; natural increase per r,ooo, 1929, 8.4) (see Sweeney, op. cit.y 
p. 174; “Population,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, XVTII, 238). But relations have been 
increasingly friendly. Norway (average vital index 1880-1920, 186.2; natural increase, 
1929, 9.0) has increased much more rapidly than Sweden (average vital index, 1880- 
1920, 166.5; natural increase, 1929, 5.1) (Sweeney, op. cit., pp. 163 and 175). This may 
have contributed to the separation of the two countries in 1907 initiated by Norway, 
but relations have been in the main friendly since the Napoleonic period. For table of 
net reproduction rates of principal countries see Lorimer, op. cit., p, 442. 
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fluence political behavior, but the more “civilized"’ peoples become, 
the less determinate is this relationship/^ Among primitive peoples, 
the possible alternatives, when confronted by such changes, are 
limited, definite, and predictable. Such people may be said to be- 
have under “necessity,” although ethnological investigation proves 
that the behavior is dictated not by physical or physiological laws 
but by tribal custom/^ These patterns have sometimes prescribed 
war or migration in case of population pressure. When desert Arabs 
increased in population beyond their pasturage, they raided their 
neighbors.^^ When desiccation reduced the pasturage of nomads of 
the steppes, great hordes moved into the agricultural areas of Russia 
or China.^4 When a Pacific island became overcrowded, certain of 
the Polynesian inhabitants took to their boats to find new islands.^^ 
But “whether there shall be foeticide or infanticide, parricide, human 
sacrifice, blood feuds or war, is largely a matter of the mores.”^^ 
What the mores say, it is necessary for the tribesman to do. 

The essence of civilization is increased realization that there are 
alternative solutions to problems and increased opportunity to ex- 
plore different alternatives. Civilized man is able to substitute “ra- 
tional” for “necessary” solutions. What Great Britain, France, Ger- 

Geographers have emphasized that “men do not respond to ^iron physical laws^ to 

the same degree, in fact the laws are flexible in their application The correlation 

[between physical environment and culture] may be close and even severe in two cases 
and yet the culture may be entirely different because man exercises selective judgment. 
.... It is that interplay of his thought on his environment that lifts man’s living and 
reaction to environment above the plane of mere determinism upon which plants and 
animals live” (Isaiah Bowman, in Proceedings of the Social Science Research Council, 
Hanover, August 28-Septeinber 3, 1930, pp. 53 and 68). It will be observed that the word 
“correlation” is here used in a wholly different sense from that in which it is used in 
statistics. 

A. M. Carr-Saunders, The Population Problem (Oxford, 1922), pp. 304-5. For 
meaning of necessary, customary, rational, and capricious causes see above, chap, xix. 


^3 Ellsworth Huntington, The Character of Races (New York, 1924). 

^4 Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History (New York, 1934), HI, 420 ff. 

But “the pure love of adventure” and the “kudos” to be gained by discovering a 
new island may have often led to such migrations before there was serious population 
pressure. See P. H. Buck, “Races of the Pacific,” in J. B. Condliffe (ed.), Problems of 
the Pacific (Chicago, 1928), p. 234. 

Hfller, op. cit.j p. 548. 
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many, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Russia, or the United States 
will do in the presence of population changes is not predetermined. 

In all these countries the mass of the population is normally so 
much above the starvation line that population pressure influences 
not the means of subsistence but rather the “standard of living.” 
Remedies for incipient population pressure are explored before star- 
vation or even a serious diminution of the standard of living is 
threatened. 

Among the many circumstances which affect both the ends and 
the means of foreign policy are racial and cultural characteristics, 
the state of public opinion, historic traditions, national laws and 
treaties, the conditions of international communication and organi- 
zation, the balance of military forces in the world, the state of credit, 
trade, and production, the theories and temperaments of individuals 
who happen to be in power — all of these may differ from country to 
country and from time to time, and the policy will be influenced by 
the particular combination operative at a given time and place. 

It is not to be assumed that any factor will dominate in a given 
situation. Warren Thompson pointed out in 1930 that Japan was not 
likely to be impressed by the homilies of the satiated powers against 
aggression.^^ Since Japan had by solemn treaty renounced war as an 
instrument of national policy, Thompson implied what subsequently 
became obvious, that treaties and international law might not be ob- 
served in all international situations. It is also true that the military 
leaders of Japan and other countries have not been impressed by the 
accumulating evidence that, under present world-conditions, con- 
quered territories, especially when inhabited by peoples of a different 
culture, seldom pay.^^ Consideration of national economic welfare 
seldom dominates a given situation any more than does considera- 
tion of law. If considerations of national welfare and international 

^7 Thompson suggests that it is not actual pressure upon sustenance but “fear of pres- 
sure in its manifold forms which keep population from multiplying more rapidly than it 
does” {Population: A Study in Malthusianism [New York, 1915], p. 14). See also Hiller, 
op. cit., pp. 533-34- 

Danger Spots in World Population, p. 315; see also Lorimer, op. cit., p. 448. 

^9 Grover Clark (^4 Place in the Sun [New York, 1936], pp. 116, 185, 224) especially 
emphasizes the uselessness of colonies to solve Japan’s problem. Thompson, however, 
thinks that colonies are the only solution of Japan’s problem {Danger Spots in World 
Population, p. 42). See also n. 62 below. 
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law conspired with national traditions and the attitudes of the rul- 
ing class in urging a policy, that policy might be followed, but it 
might not. Thus studies of population, of economics, of law, of mili- 
tary affairs, or even of public opinion cannot predict precisely what a 
state will do when confronted by a given population situation. 

Japan, Italy, and Germany with growing populations embarked 
upon plans of conquest. Java and China, with even more serious 
population problems, attempted to intensify their agricultural meth- 
ods and to develop rural industries."*^ Russia, confronted by a similar 
situation in 1917, had a revolution, abandoned territory which it had 
possessed, suspended projects for further expansion, and changed 
the emphasis of its economy from agriculture to mining and indus- 
try Belgium and Switzerland have met their population problems 
by continually expanding their industrial exports and their imports 
of foodstuffs and raw materials."*^ 

Few writers contend that international disturbances of a definite 
type will flow from the numerical population situation alone. Warren 
Thompson, who attempted to draw rather precise prescriptions for 
international policy from his study of population, realized that the 
tendency of certain states toward conquest does not flow from popu- 
lation pressure alone. It also depends upon whether the nation is at 
the ^‘swarming stage of development,” whether its people are literate 
and aware of superior conditions elsewhere, whether racially and cul- 
turally they are better adapted than the present possessors to de- 
velop available areas."*^ In other words, he recognizes that the inter- 

Clark, op, cit,, pp. 54-69. 

Problems oftke Pacific, ipji, pp. 67 ff.; ibid., 1933, pp. lo-ii, 94, 189-91, 299 ff. 

“ J. M. Keynes, The Pconomic Consequences ofi the Peace (New York, 1920), pp. 14— 
15. This policy was changed in 1939. 

^3 Next to Great Britain they are the most highly industrialized states in Europe 
{Encyclopaedia Britannica [14th ed.], EH, 355; XXI, 679). 

=‘4 Danger Spots in World Population, pp. 14, 17, 45- It seems to be clear that a popu- 
lation increases at different rates at different times {Problems of the Pacific, 1927, p. 314 
[Carl Alsberg]; ibid., 1933, p. 10). There is little evidence that differential fecundity ac- 
counts for this (Hiller, op. cit., p. 531)- Corrado Gini believes fecundity declines with 
the artificialities of civilization {op. cit., pp. 24 ff.), while Carr-Saunders agrees with 
Darwin {Descent of Man, p. 132) that it increases with the improved conditions of living 
under civilization as among animals under domestication {The Popidation Problem, pp. 
95-101). 
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national disturbance to be anticipated is a function of a number of 
variables of which population pressure is only one.""^ 

The indeterminateness of the situation is emphasized by the op- 
posing influences upon population policy of population pressure and 
the balance of power: ^^As soon as a population grows big, its leaders 
say: ^Our people are so numerous we must fight for more space/ As 
soon as war has taken place, the leaders invert this appeal, and say: 
‘We must breed more people in preparation for the next war/ 

It is obviously difficult for the state to adopt a policy which both 
restricts population to the food supply and expands it to supply can- 
non fodder at the rate set by a growing neighbor. ^'The political 
doctrine exhorts man to propagate and prevail; the economic to be 
cautious and comfortable. ^^r may result from the inability of 
statesmen to choose either horn of this dilemma. On the other hand, 
it may result whichever horn is chosen. The international conse- 
quences, however, will usually be different according as policy is di- 
rected toward economic welfare or toward military power. 

It may then be concluded that population pressure in the world as 
a whole, or differential population pressures in neighboring nations, 
or the differential growth of populations considered as war potential 
are none of them necessary causes of war among civilized nations, 
nor are they rational causes of war, although theories about popula- 
tion changes and conditions have at times provided both reasons and 
rationalizations for war. 

Even though no determinate international consequence can be 
predicted from given population conditions, an analysis may suggest 
certain tendencies to be anticipated from population changes on the 

=5 This is implied by the following statements: “The war-making tendency of popu- 
lation displacement is represented by the pressure of too dense populations, like those 
of Italy, Germany, and Japan, toward contiguous or adjacent territory from which the 
existing population might be expelled” (Alvin Johnson, ‘‘War,” Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, XV, 336). “Population pressure was a contributing cause in producing 
the late world catastrophe .... because a certain biological principle had become in- 
separably linked with a dangerous psychological attitude and political fetish” (Barnes, 
op. ciL, p. 294). 

Harold Cox, The Problem of Population (New York, 1923), p. 97. 

^7 Ezra Bowen, A Hypothesis of Popidation Growth (New York, 1931), p. 12. 
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assumption that other conditions remain constant. The subject will 
be examined by the (i) philosophical, (2) historical, (3) psychologi- 
cal, and (4) sociological methods. 

1. THE PHILOSOPHICAL METHOD 

The philosophical method relies upon the logical deduction of con- 
sequences from a general proposition assumed to be true. Most 
writers on population accept the Malthusian theory that population 
tends to increase more rapidly than the supply of food and that pop- 
ulation is kept down to the subsistence level by preventive and posi- 
tive checks. They differ, however, as indeed did Malthus himself in 
succeeding editions of his work, as to whether the subsistence level 
means the maintenance merely of life or of the customary standards 
of living; as to whether rapid local or general technological ad- 
vances may not, for considerable periods, augment the food supply 
more rapidly than the population increases, permitting a higher 
standard of living to become established; and as to whether the pre- 
ventive checks such as postponed marriage, moral restraint, and 
birth control may not render unnecessary the positive checks such 
as vice, famine, pestilence, migration, and war. Malthus himself al- 
ways doubted the latter and thus felt to the last that the perfecti- 
bility of mankind by social reform would be thwarted by the opera- 
tion of the positive checks.^* 

Recent writers tend to insist that the desire to maintain a cus- 
tomary standard of living, not starvation, stimulates utilization of 
population checks, that the kind of checks utilized is determined by 
custom, and that even among primitive peoples these have been 
“preventive” (if infanticide and abortion are included m that cate- 
gory) as often as positive.^® 

Quotations can, however, be cited suggesting that war is a neces- 
sary consequence of the Malthusian doctrine. General Bernhardi 
writes: 

The strong, healthy, and flourishing nations increase in numbers. From a 
given moment they require continual expansion of their frontiers, they require 

See lliompson, Population Prollems, chap. ii. 

^ Hiller, op. cU., pp. 539 and 550; Bowen, op. cit., pp. 14 ff., and above, nn. 12 and 
16. Industrialization and urbanization seem to be the most important influences re- 
ducing birth rates (Lorimer, op. cit.j p. 447). 
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new territory for the accommodation of their surplus population. Since almost 
every part of the globe is inhabited, new territory must, as a rule, be obtained at 
the cost of its possessors — that is to say, by conquest, which thus becomes a 
law of necessity. 3 ® 

Even, this quotation refers only to ^^strong, healthy, and flourish- 
ing nations,^ ^ implying that there may be nations which need not 
engage in aggression, although they may be in danger of becoming 
victims of aggression. 

Harold Cox is almost as positive as Bernhardi when he writes: 

It is not conceivable that human beings would ever hesitate to kill one an- 
other when, as a result of the pressure of population, they find that war is the 
only alternative to starvation, yet that is the situation that must arise if differ- 
ent races of the world continue to use their inherent powers of multiplication 
without regard to the available resources of the earth. 3= 

In the contingency suggested it is hard to see how even war might 
prove a satisfactory alternative. Secerov tries to show how war may 
restore the balance between industrial and agricultural production, 

3 ° F. Bernhardi, Germany and the Next War (London, 1911), p, 50. Frank Simonds 
writes to similar effect: “Density and the rate of increase of the population, as these 
produce population pressure, must therefore profoundly affect the national policy of 
Great Powers. They will drive the nations subjected to such pressure to seek changes in 
the territorial status quo of the world and thus bring them into collision with the states 
whose interest lies in maintaining the status quo both of their own territories and of those 
of other states” (Frank H. Simonds and Brooks Emeny, The Great Powers in World 
Politics [New York, 1937]) pp. 94-95)* The Lebensraum theory of writers on Geopolitik 
(F. Ratzle, R. Kjell^n, K. Haushofer) is similar (Derwent Whittlesey, “The Role of 
Geography in Twentieth-Century War,” in J. D. Clarkson and T. C. Cochran [eds.], 
War as a Social Institution [New York, 1941], p. 84). 

3^ Treitschke writes: “The methods adopted by the various nations to equalize the 
conflict between economic prudence and the natural instinct for reproduction are very 
significant of their character.” The French are born “calculators,” but “the German is a 
hero born, and beheves that he can hack and hew his way through hfe” {Politics [New 
York, 1916], I, 230). See also Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf (New York, 1939), pp. 178 ff. 

3 “ Op. cit.y p. 108. “In one way or another it is economic pressure, resulting from pop- 
ulation pressure, that has caused most major conflicts in the world. If all the world had 
the same standard of living, if no nation were under serious economic pressure, if all 
populations were stationary at the same high standard of living, there would be nothing 
to gain by war, by conquest or by exploitation. Only if and when we reach this state 
does there seem to be much chance for universal peace” (Carl Alsberg, in Problems of 
the Pacificj XQ2f, p. 317). See also E. M. East, Mankind at the Cross Roads (New York, 
1923) > pp. 343-44- 
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but he admits that it will make everyone worse Cox himself 
presents birth control as an alternative better than war. If one con- 
siders aU the qualifications added to the original Malthusian doc- 
trine, the idea of ^^necessity” to fight evaporates in aU situations of 
the contemporary world. Even if the entire world should become 
overpopulated under the most efficient economic system so that 
migration could not provide a remedy, the other positive checks — 
vice, famine, and pestilence — ^might operate within each state, and 
thus the overpopulation might have no effect on international rela- 
tions. 

However, in such a state of civilization, it is more likely that the 
preventive checks might eliminate the “necessity’’ for war. The 
birth controllers have emphasized this, although they view the al- 
ternative too narrowly when they write: “The different races of the 
world either must agree to restrain their powers of increase or must 
prepare to fight one another.”^^ 

There are still other alternatives. If the entire world is not filled 
up, co-operation to utilize the remaining land might be feasible as 
indeed Sir Thomas More suggested, though the Utopians accounted 
it a most just cause of war if the inhabitants of such inadequately 
used land refused to co-operate.^^ Furthermore, the limits of agri- 
cultural and technological advance have as yet not been reached, al- 
though doubtless the law of diminishing returns imposes such limits, 
given the limited resources and surface of the earth.^^ 

33 Economic Phenomma before and after War (London, 1919), p. 26. See also above, 
nn. 5 and 7. • 

34 Cox, op, cU.^ p. 108. See also Thompson {Danger Spots, p. 329), who, however, per- 
ceives a danger in the augmentation of population differentials from use of birth con- 
trol in some countries and not in others, 

35 Utopia (‘"Everyman’s ed.”), pp. 60-61, quoted in Cox, op, cit., pp. 82-83. Thomp- 
son’s opinion follows closely that of the Utopians {Danger Spots, pp. 14-17). 

36 The limits of population seem now to be set by the supply of mechanical energy-^ 
producers— coal, oil, natural gas— rather than by that of food. Food supply is limited 
by the supply of mineral fertilizers rather than by land {Problems of the Pacific, 1927, 
pp. 121 and 317 [Alsberg], but see p. 322 [ 0 . E. Baker]). Estimates of the maximum 
population the world could feed run from five billion (East) and eight billion (Penck) to 
ten billion (Eluczyn^ki, in Gini et al.. Population, p. 285). The latter, considering the 
trend in the balance of births and deaths, sees “no real danger of a general overpopula- 
tion” (p. 302), an opinion shared by Pearl {The Biology of Population Growth). 
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Teclmological improvements, such as transition from agriculture 
to industry, may for a long time permit both population and stand- 
ards of living to increase, as in Japan during the fifty years after the 
restoration of 1867. Carr-Saunders seems to go to extremes when he 
minimizes the possibility of such lags and asserts that, with rare ex- 
ceptions, populations are always at the optimum for a given state of 
the arts. He does not believe that either an eventual ending of un- 
derpopulation or an accumulating overpopulation in an area has 
caused migration or war. Instead, he attributes migration to the 
spirit of adventure or to the idea of improving one’s condition,^^ and 
war to custom or to policies for the execution of which it is considered 
a suitable instrument.^^ 

The concept of a persistent optimum seems inconsistent with the 
phenomena of short-term oscillations in business prosperity and em- 
ployment, of long-term oscillations of about half a century, and per- 
haps in even longer fluctuations of centuries separated from each 
other by radical technological ,and social changes. Furthermore, 
ideas which motivate migration are not always made from thin air. 
They may spring from knowledge of population differentials. The 
Pilgrim Fathers knew that, for the '^state of the arts” with which 
they were famihar, Massachusetts was underpopulated. Increasing 
population differentials may tend to create tensions and lead to war 
between neighbors who are traditional rivals.^*" However, beyond the 
most primitive human conditions, population changes affect war and 
migration only indirectly through the notions they engender in peo- 
ple’s minds. Civilized men migrate or make wars because of their 

37 Carr-Saunders, op. cit., p. 304. But Bowen suggests that immigration to America 
in the seventeenth century and since has been moved ‘‘almost entirely by the desire to 
better their material welfare” {op. cit., p. 156, citing Edith Abbott, Hisiorical Aspects 
of the Immigration Problem [Chicago, 1926], pp. 23, 31, 38, 81, 210). Statistical studies 
suggest that the pull of prosperity in the country of destination is more important than 
the push of depression in the country of origin (Dorothy Swaine Thomas, Some Aspects 
of the Business Cycle [New York, 1927], p. 162). 

3 ^ Carr-Saunders, op. cit., p. 305, and Hiller, op. cit., pp. 548-49. 

39 Alvin H. Hansen, Economic Stabilization in ccn Unbalanced World (New York, 
1932)) pp- 93-97- 

Carr-Saunders, op. cit., p. 304; Lorimer, op. cit., p. 445. 
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thoughts, whatever may have caused them to think that way, not 
because of ^^necessity.” 

Leaving aside consideration of alternative positive or preventive 
checks to ameliorate present or anticipated overpopulation, under 
what conditions is overpopulation most likely to suggest such inter- 
nationally disturbing policies as migration or war? 

In the first place, there must be another area which to the over- 
populated area appears to be underpopulated. This does not mean 
that the area is underpopulated judged by the state of the arts or the 
standard of living of its population. California may, for example, 
have an optimum population for the Californian standard of living, 
and Massachusetts may, in 1620, have had an optimum population 
for the Indians’ technology. But for the Japanese standard of liv- 
ing today, California is underpopulated, and for the Pilgrims of Eng- 
land, Massachusetts was underpopulated in 1620. 

Second, there must be knowledge of this area within the over- 
populated area. Before Columbus, overpopulation in Europe caused 
no migration to America. Even today, knowledge of areas where 
people might better their conditions may be very limited among the 
people who are most depressed. 

In the third place, there must be means of mobility. Horsemen 
and seamen tended to migrate and fight more than agriculturalists 
until the advent of the railroads and steamboats and organized 
armies with artificial means of mobility. 

Energy is also necessary.^ People who have long suffered from 
overpopulation, as in the famine areas of China and India, are usual- 
ly so depressed and feeble that they lack the initiative either to mi- 
grate or to fight. 

But with knowledge, mobility, and energy the physical obstacles 
to be overcome must not be too difficult. Geographical barriers to 
travel — seas, mountains, deserts — ^may be less deterrent than the 
difficulty of reducing the pioneer area to productivity.^ 

If the coveted area is inhabited, social and moral barriers may be 
even more formidable. Immigration laws and discriminations 

41 Bowen, op. cU., p. i 6 o. 

42 See Isaiah Bowman, The Pioneer Fringe (New York, 1931). 
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against aliens may augment the psychological desirability of the 
area, but in the presence of such obstacles war may have to be re- 
sorted to, and consequently the prospective migrants must have mili- 
tary instruments and habits which give promise of adequacy. Even 
with prospects of military success the practical problem of assimilat- 
ing, governing, driving out, or exterminating the inhabitants may be 
a deterrent, to say nothing of ideas of humanity and respect for inter- 
national law. 

Finally, there are a host of subjective conditions to be considered. 
Overpopulated and depressed as they may be, are the people pre- 
pared to sacrifice an accustomed way of life in order to endure 
vaguely perceived hardships in an unfamiliar environment? 

Experience suggests that only rarely do all these conditions con- 
spire actually to bring about large-scale migration, war, and con- 
quest as a result of overpopulation. Apart from the gradual pushing- 
out from the center by primitive peoples, the adjective “necessary” 
hardly seems appropriate to apply to the behavior of those who mi- 
grate or fight for a new home. 

Thus it appears that the Malthusian doctrine, properly qualified, 
leads only to the proposition that population pressures may or may 
not lead to international difficulties, depending upon a multitude of 
geographic, cultural, technological, physiological, political, mili tary, 
psychological, and other factors in the particular situation. 

2. THE HISTORICAL METHOD 

The conclusion reached by application of the philosophical meth- 
od seems to be supported by application of the historical method. 
By the latter is meant the establishment of the consequences of ac- 
tual changes which have occurred in the past. 

The most superficial historical consideration amply supports the 
proposition that “a reduction of the world’s population will not in 
fact necessarily prevent all wars.”'*^ Some anthropologists believe 
that when the world was very sparsely populated by primitive hunt- 
ers before the invention of agriculture or commerce, there was no 


43 Cox, Op. cit.j p. 107. 
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war, but this conclusion is not generally accepted.'*'' Certainly, his- 
toric instances abound of falling population without peace, as in 
Europe from a.d. 252 to 700 and from a.d. 1346 to 1500. In both 
these periods political structures were disintegrating and smaller 
political units were engaging in wars. In the first instance the im- 
perial wars of the Roman Empire gave way to smaller wars of bar- 
barian groups, and in the latter instance the Crusades gave way to 
feudal wars and wars between the rising princes. While in both cases 
depopulation was begun by epidemics, it was promoted by the po- 
litical and economic disorganization which followed these disasters.'*® 
Depopulation did not prevent but promoted war and international 
disorder. 

The reasons for the dep)opulation of Melanesia in the nineteenth 
century have been much discussed. This depopulation was accom- 
panied by a diminution of intertribal war, it is true, but apparently 
the elimination of these wars was not the result but the cause of the 
depopulation. European administrators suppressed tribal war. This 
disintegrated the tribal mores, destroyed the values of tribal life, 
and led to a general weariness of life among the natives and to de- 
population.'*'* 

On the other hand, the p)eriods of most rapidly increasing p»opula- 
tion in Western history have been the first two centuries of the Ro- 
man Empire and the nineteenth century, the periods of the pax 
Romana and the pax Brittanica, when international relations were 
on the whole most tranquil."*^ 

It is, of course, recognized that periods of declining population 
may be periods of increasing population pressure (in the sense of de- 
creasing standards of living), because the production of food and 

« W. J. Perry, “Ethnological Study of Warfare,” Memoirs and Proceedings of the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, Vol. LXI; Carr-Saunders, op. cit., p. 
306; above, Vol. I, Appen. VI. 

« See J. Beloch, “Die Bevolkerung im Altertum” and “Die Bevolkerung Europas im 
Mittel Alter,” Zeitsckriftfiir Socialwissenschaft, n (1899), 5°S“i5; 600-621; m (1900), 
400-423. 

'•'“W. H. R. Rivers, Essays on the Depopulation of Melanesia (Cambridge, 1922); 
Hiller, op. cit., p. S37- 

« During the modem period as a whole, however, population increased, but war 
casualties and battles increased more rapidly. Above, Vol. I, chap. k. 
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other goods may be diminishing even more rapidly. Conversely, 
periods of rising population may be periods of decreasing population 
pressure, because, as was true in nineteenth-century Europe, the 
technology of production is increasing even more rapidly. However, 
consideration of the diverse foreign policies of neutralized Belgium, 
expansionist Japan, and commercial England in the latter nineteenth 
century, during which they were all rapidly increasing in population 
and standards of living as a result of industrialization, suggests that 
many factors besides population changes contribute to foreign pol- 
icy. The same suggestion would flow from a comparison of policies 
of dominantly agricultural countries with a rising population but a 
probably declining or stationary standard of living during the same 
period, such as disintegrating China, expansionist Russia, and coloni- 
al India. 

It is very dif&cult to compare the degree of population pressure (or 
rate of change of standards of living) in different countries. It seems 
clear, however, that historic tradition, geographic position, stage of 
technological development, state of literacy and communication and 
relative military power influence the consequences upon foreign pol- 
icy of variations in such pressure.'*® 

In fact, it would appear that population changes have more often 
influenced international relations because of their effect upon mili- 
tary potential than because of their effect on standards of living."*^ 
A country growing in population more rapidly than its neighbor may 
be less belligerent than the latter because, with respect to relative 
military potential, time is with it and it feels increasingly secure. 
While, on the other hand, a country increasing in population less 
rapidly than its neighbor may view with increasing alarm the shift 
of the balance of power against it.s“ These conditions, which were 
obvious in the relations of France and Germany from 1870 to 1890, 
may, of course, be altered by the establishment of alliances, as when 

Problems of the Pacific, p. 42; ibid., ipjj, pp. 85-92. 

‘‘In the past the concern of nations for questions of population has been based on 
a conviction that the balance of population is the balance of power” (James A. Field, 
Essays on Population [Chicago, 1931], p. 230). 

5 ® Above, n. 9. 
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France, with a stationary population, allied herself in 1891 with 
Russia, whose population was growing more rapidly than that of 
Germany. Germany, which previously had viewed her relations 
with France with comparative equanimity, now became alarmed. 

These two types of population influence have worked in opposite 
directions. In the period after 1871 it might have been supposed that 
France, with a declining population pressure, would be satisfied and 
nonexpansionist, but actually, with its declining military potential 
relative to Germany, it rapidly expanded in Africa to supplement its 
armies by black troops. Russia, on the other hand, with a rising 
military potential with relation to Germany — at least in respect to 
the supply of cannon fodder — ^was also continuously expansionist 
because of the need to find new lands for the extensive farming of a 
teeming, low-standard population. Germany, with a population 
growth between France and Russia, viewed its military position 
vis-a-vis France with equanimity, and vis-a-vis Russia with alarm, 
while industrialization made it possible to provide a growing popula- 
tion with a rising standard of living if an expanding international 
trade could be maintamed. The supposition that colonies and a navy 
would mutually help each other and both would help trade led Ger- 
many also to expansionism. The role of population change m each 
of these three cases was different, though the expansionist result in 
each case had a resemblance. 

3. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL METHOD 

The psychological method refers to the use of facts or theories to 
influence opinion and policy. Population changes have frequently 
provided legislators, statesmen, and journahsts with arguments in 
discussions of immigration, tariff, colonial, and military policy. 

In the United States the assumption has been commonly made 
that population tends to flow from low- to high-standard-of-hving 
countries and ultimately reduces the standard of the latter. Thus 
American immigration legislation has been based on the theory that 
higher bars should be provided for Orientals than for Europeans 
because the economic level of the former averages lower. In such 
discussions, however, cultural difference and the possibility of assimi- 
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lation have also been stressed. It is different to tell whether the 
dominant motivation has been economic or cultural.^^ 

On the other hand, Italian publicists have asserted (as did Ameri- 
can poUticians of an earlier period) that their low-paid industrious 
labor will cheerfully do work which American workers eschew. The 
Italians add that the virile blood of the Italians will provide a de- 
sirable race mixture and prevent the biologic decline of the more 
effete Americans. They have sometimes added that Italy wishes to 
lose neither the labor nor the blood of its sons, and thus it welcomes 
immigration bars, unwise as they may be from the American stand- 
point.^^ 

In the tariff issue American protectionists commonly assume that 
the products from low- wage foreign populations would flood Ameri- 
can markets and reduce the pay envelope of the American worker, 
while free traders stress the mutual advantage if each population 
produces what it is adapted to make the most efficiently and then 
trades. 

Imperialist orators have suggested the need of colonies as an out- 
let for population as well as a source of raw materials and markets,^^ 
while anti-imperialists have emphasized the insignificant migration 
from the motherland to most overseas colonies, the slight relief to 
home population pressure from such migration because workers left 
behind rapidly fill the gap, the relative unimportance of colonial 
markets and raw materials, as compared with foreign markets and 
raw materials for most industrial states, and the generally unfavor- 
able balance of the colonial account when the total advantages and 
costs are counted.^^ 

Most of the talk by politicians and publicists about the general 

51 See, e.g., Harry H. Laugtilin, “American History in Terms of Human Migration,’* 
extracts from Hearings before the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization (House 
of Representatives, 7otli Cong., ist sess., March 7, 1928). 

52 Gini, op. cit., pp. 57-61. See also Treitschke, op. cit., I, 118; Luigi Villari, Italy, 
Abyssinia and the League (Rome: Dante Alighieri Society, 1936), pp. 4-6. 

53 Treitschke, op. cit., I, 118-19, 232. 

54 See G. Clark, op. cit.; Norman AngeU, Raw Materials, Population Pressure and War 
(“World Affairs Books,” No. 14 [1936]) ; Lorimer, op. cit., p. 449. But see M. M. Knight, 
“Do Colonies Pay?” in Clarkson and Cochran (eds.), op. cit., pp. 44 ff. 
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economic value to a country of colonies is ^^rationalization.” Tlie 
“reason” for supporting such policies is to be found rather in the 
military advantage of having certain key raw materials, a source of 
cannon fodder, and perhaps a naval base or a strategic frontier under 
mihtary control; in the hope for colonial jobs and concessions from 
which a very small minority of the home population can profit at 
the expense of the general taxpayer; in the realization that colonial 
jobs for younger sons and college graduates may be a preventive of 
revolution in a country where centralization of political and indus- 
trial responsibility steadily diminishes the number of leadership jobs 
while higher education increases the number of those who think 
themselves qualified to lead; in the expansiveness which the average 
citizen with a rather limited and humdrum experience feels in identi- 
f3dng himself with a growing area on the map, even if he has to pay 
for it by a diminished standard of living; in the need which the politi- 
cal and economic elite feel, in times of depression, for diverting the 
public mind to distant adventure as a protection against criticism or 
revolutionary impulse; and in the anxiety which both the leaders 
and the average citizens feel lest the national brand of culture may 
die out or diminish in relative importance unless it is growing in an 
ever larger section of the earth’s surface.^^ 

The latter point does indeed frequently appear in political ora- 
tory on the subject. Thus Treitschke writes: 

All great nations m the fnUness of their strength have desired to set their 
mark upon barbarian lands. All over the globe today we see the peoples of 
Europe creating a mighty aristocracy of the white races. Those who take no 
share in this great rivalry will play a pitiable part in time to come. The coloniz- 
ing impulse has become a vital qu^tion for a great nation The conse- 

quences of the last half century have been appalling, for in them England has 

conquered the world It is the short-sightedness of the opponents of our 

colonial policy which prevents them from understanding that the whole position 
of Germany depends upon the number of German-speaking millions in the fu- 
ture.s^ 

55 See Parker T. Moon, Imperialism and World Politics (New York, 1926), chap, iv; 
Max Handman, ‘^War, Economic Motives, and Economic Symbols,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XLIV (March, 1939), 646; “The Bureaucratic Culture Patterns and Revo- 
lutions,” ibid., XXXIX (November, 1933), 301 ff. See above, chap, xxx, sec. 3. 

56 cit.j I, 115-18; see also above, chap, xxx, nn. 138-40. 
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Mussolini presented the same arguments in 1927 to the Chamber 
of Deputies: 

I affirm that the fundamental, if not the absolutely essential datum for the 
political, and therefore the economic and moral power of nations is their ability 
to increase their population. Let us speak quite clearly. What are 40,000,000 
Italians compared to 90,000,000 Germans and 200,000,000 Slavs? Let us turn 
toward the West. What are 40,000,000 Italians compared to 40,000,000 French- 
men plus 90,000,000 inhabitants of France^s colonies, or compared to 46,000,000 
Englishmen plus 450,000,000 who live in England's colonies? Gentlemen, if 
Italy is to amount to anything, it must enter into the second half of this century 

with a population of at least 60,000,000 inhabitants If we decrease in 

numbers, gentlemen, we will never create an empire but become a colony.s? 

This ambition for a growing place in the sun for a national culture 
explains the usual union of demands for a growing population and 
colonies — a union which would be, to say the least, anomalous if the 
economic argument provided the sole motive. 

A study of the legislative debates on military measures in the 
French and German parliaments since 1870®^ disclosed frequent allu- 
sion in the former to the growing population differential between 
France and Germany, usually with the conclusion that France must 
increase the conscript service period to compensate for the more 
rapidly growing German population. Some debaters who believed 
in professional armies, however, took a reverse position and argued 
that conscription would take the young men away from home and 
discourage population growth in the rural areas, while the pacifists 
asserted that the population differential made maintenance of an 
army equal to that of Germany impossible. Consequently, France 
must rely on allies and a policy of conciliation. 

The German military debates during the same period disclosed 
less reference to the population situation. After 1892, however, 
Russia’s rising military potential was occasionally viewed with 
alarm, especially after the Franco-Russian alliance became known. 
German publicists tended to stress the need of a virile people to ex- 
pand by conquest and the constant requirement of an army adequate 

” Quoted in Thompson, Danger Spots, p. 228. 

5 ® See summaries of these debates prepared in connection with the Causes of War 
Project at the University of Chicago by A. F. Kovacs. 
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to the task. Hitler was but following in the footsteps of Bernhardi 
and Treitschke when he said : 

The right to soil and territory can become a duty if decline seems to be in 

store for a great nation unless it extends its territory Never forget that 

the most sacred right in this world is the right to that earth which a man desires 
to till himself, and the most sacred sacrifice that blood which a man spills for 
this earth.s9 

A study of these discussions of immigration, tariff, colonial, and 
military policy creates the impression that population arguments, 
especially of an economic type, do not always express the real mo- 
tives of the speaker. The economics is often so patently bad that 
one concludes that expansionist policies flow from the sentiment 
that national expansion and military power are ends in themselves. 
Economic arguments are advanced only because in an economic age 
it sounds more reasonable to act for greed than for glory This is 
not to say that economic self-seeking by financial and commercial 
magnates, retention of political position by leaders and politicians, 
and military seff-sufldciency for the army may not also be an undis- 
closed motivation behind some of this oratory, nor does it deny that 
many of the rank and file are persuaded that the nation and perhaps 
they, individually, will reap economic gains from the proposed pol- 
icy. 

Political proposals and discussions of the 1930’s indicated wide ac- 
ceptance of the theory that territorial redistribution was required by 
justice or expediency to relieve the population pressure of certain 


59 Hitler, op. cii., pp. 950 and 964; see also Frederick L. Schuman, The Nazi Dictator- 
ship (New York, 1935), pp. 346 ff-; above, n. 30. 

See discussion by Eugene Staley, A. Touzet, and Fritz Berber minimizing the 
economic arguments for the return of German colonies (International Studies Confer- 
ence, Peaceful Change [Paris: International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, 1938], 
pp. 465, 470, 472, 479). Staley has also suggested that the economic arguments for 
navies to protect investments are often a rationalization to conceal the real desire to 
have investments abroad as an excuse for navies fWar and the Private Investor [New 
York, 1935], pp. 100 and 427; above, n. 53). “In the justaposition of these two types of 
national expansion [by Japan] — peaceful trade and military conquest— we have a dra- 
matic illustration of the way in which the former has financed the latter, but the latter 
has worked to the detriment of the former” (W. W. Lockwood, “War and Economic 
Welfare in Japan,” in Clarkson and Cochran [eds.], op. cii., p. 219). 
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^^unsatisfied states/’ Thompson suggests that, to avoid serious 
trouble, ^The haves” must 

voluntarily undertake to equalize to some extent the gross injustices of the 
present distribution. We all know that justice had nothing to do with the es- 
tablishment of the status quo in the distribution of resources. Force and force 
alone determined it. It can be maintained, if it can be maintained at all, only 
by force.^^ 

This proposition requires some examination. Justice, in any objec- 
tive sense, inheres not in any situation of possession but in the proc- 
ess by which that situation developed and is being maintained or 
changed. To examine the justice of any claim to territory, one would 
have to examine the procedures by which that particular territory 
was obtained and is retained and to ascertain the status of these pro- 
cedures in international law and in the general public opinion upon 
which that law rests. If it is assumed without such examination that 
^Torce and force alone” determined and maintained a given state of 
possession, it is to be anticipated that the same assumption will exist 
after ^Voluntary transfers” have been made and that there will still 
be “dissatisfied powers” to whom further voluntary transfers must 
be made. Perhaps the fact that they had already received some ter- 
ritory would augment their anxiety to receive more as well as their 
ability to demand it.^^ 

Justice, therefore, requires detailed examination of any particular 
proposal for transfer by an acceptable procedure. The conditions 
under which it is expedient to make such transfers will be considered 
in the next section, 

4. THE SOCIOLOGICAL 3 UETHOD 

The sociological method of relating population to international 
relations implies the analysis of a given population problem in its 
concrete setting with a view to prediction or control through appli- 
cation of the best learning on the subject. 

Danger Spots^ pp. 14-15. To same effect see Hitler, op. cit.j p. 949. See also discus- 
sion of territorial transfers by Lord Lugard (“The Basis of the Claim for Colonies”), Ar- 
nold J. Toynbee (“Peaceful Change or War?”), and others, International Affairs, Vol. 
XV, No. I (January-February, 1936). 

^ Bryce Wood, Peaceful Change and the Colonial Problem (New York, 1940), pp. 81 ff.; 
Study Group of Royal Institute of International Affairs, The Colonial Problem (London, 
1937)} chap, vi; F. Berber, Lord Lytton, H. Labouret, Q. Wright, and H. D. Henderson, 
in International Studies Conference, op. cit., pp. 459-81, 519-24. 
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Analysis and comparison of the composition of different popula- 
tions discloses differences in respect to the proportion of each group- 
ing (sex, age, race, occupation, income, health, education, social 
status, etc,) into which the population may be classified. The rates 
of change of these proportions usually varies in the history of a popu- 
lation and among different populations. As a result the character of 
every population and its relation to others is being continuously 
modified in time. These qualitative changes may be more significant 
in explaining the causes and estimating the probability of war than 
the changes in the total numbers of the populations. This method 
may permit the expression of qualitative changes in quantitative 
terms, facilitating the measurement of trends and the inference of 
causal relations. Its application may throw light on the conditions 
influencing the warlikeness of a given population and the develop- 
ment of maladjustments between different populations.*^^ 

Applications of this method have suggested that the age composi- 
tion of a population may have a significant effect upon the psychol- 
ogy of the nation. A rapidly growing population is a young popula- 
tion. According to Gird: 

A population in which young age-groups abound bears the imprint of their 
spirit of daring in aU its social organization and in the trend of its collective poli- 
cies; whereas cold, calculating prudence is the characteristic of populations in 
which the older age-groups prevail.®^ 

Other aspects of population composition may be isolated which 
influence aggressiveness. More comprehensive analyses may take 
into consideration the relation of many aspects of the population in 
order to establish the approximation of a given population to an 
optimum condition in relation to its physical environment, its inter- 
national relations, and its social ideals.^^ An approach by all popula- 
tions to relative optima might minimize the danger of war. Ferenczi, 
who has attempted to develop statistical indices for determining the 

^3 The relation of population composition, racial concepts, and social control are sug- 
gestively analyzed in a study by L. S. Penrose on “Mental Disease and Crime: Outline 
of a Comparative Study of European Statistics,” BrUish JouttuiI of Medical Psychology, 
XVm, Part I (1939), 1-15. See also Lorimer, op, cU. 

Op. cit., p. 29; above, chap, xxiii, sec. 3a. 

^5 Imre Ferenczi, UOptimum synihetigue du peuplement (Paris: Institute internation- 
al de cooperation intellectuelle, 1937)? P- nQ* 
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relative national population optima, emphasizes the possibilities of 
this method. 

Historical evolution does not enable us to fix a uniform standard of the life 
of nations in the near future, not even for the nations belonging to the same 
civilization; nevertheless, an intimate and comparable knowledge of the re- 
spective situations of nations can further their social progress and the cause of 
peace and, at least, prevent false prophets from hampering a peaceful develop- 
ment Doubts have been expressed as to the practical character of research 

concerning the principles, definitions, indices and methods of a comparative 
international demographic policy in relation to synthetic optima. Personally, 
however, I am convinced that by pursuing our studies along these lines we shall 
arrive at practical results, as we have succeeded in doing in the matter of mi- 
grations.^^ 

This approach is as yet a promise, not a fulfilment. Population 
studies have as yet yielded few secure generalizations concerning the 
relation of the character of populations and the probability of war. 

The study of the population situation in particular areas of inter- 
national tension may often assist in the practical solution of that 
problem. International commissions, such as those sent by the 
League of Nations to Mosul (1925), Manchuria (1932), and the 
Gran Chaco (1933) have usually paid attention to the population 
situation in the area, but, of these three, only the first contributed 
immediately to a settlement. 

The number of factors which must be considered to estimate the 
international trends in such an area was well illustrated by the dis- 
cussion regarding Manchuria in the Institute of Pacific Relations in 
1929. The different character of the population movements from 
China, Korea, Russia, and Japan into this area, the difference in the 
stage of economic organization of the sources of these migrations, the 
political and economic interest in the area of states other that the 
three most interested, the problem of military defense, the nature of 
historic rivalries, and the character of international institutions for 
adjusting difficulties were discussed, with the conclusion: 

The problems of Manchuria are, therefore, complex. They present in a new 
area of striking and even dramatic development, all the problems of interna- 
tional intercourse which a modern world is groping to control. If economic ne- 
cessities can be reconciled with national sovereignty, international co-operation 
with national security, population pressure with peaceful intercourse, a large 

International Studies Conference, op. cit.j pp. 367-69. 
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part of the common problem confronting all nations will have been solved in one 
area at least.^7 

Difl&cult as it is to predict trends in a concrete population situa- 
tion, it is even more difl&cult to decide upon the wisest policy to meet 
such a situation. 

Japan in 1933, with a population under twenty years of age 10,- 
000,000 greater than the population between twenty and forty years 
old, was confronted by the very real problem of finding 10,000,000 
additional jobs in twenty years.^® Birth control could do nothing to 
relieve this situation. The possibilities of further intensification of 
agriculture in Japan were very limited. Emigration, conquest, in- 
dustrialization, and trade expansion were suggested. If the general 
welfare of its people had been the object of Japanese policy, as most 
of the abstract economists assumed, the possibilities of various al- 
ternatives might have been explored. 

With migration to Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and America 
barred by law or administrative practice imder the law, and to the 
Philippines, Indonesia, China, and Korea barred by lower-grade and 
frequently denser indigenous population, migration seemed to oflfer 
httle relief without successful war against the overseas countries. 
This undoubtedly would be extremely expensive, even if the war 
were successful and if the problem of providing sufficient tonnage to 
transport Japanese away more rapidly than new ones were born 
could be solved. With an annual increase of nearly a million, provi- 
sion would have to be made for exporting about 3,000 Japanese a 
day, or, assuming that birth control should at once prevent further 
increments, the problem of the potentially unemployed 10,000,000 
in the next twenty years would require an export of 1,500 a day,®® 

^7 Problems of the Pacific, ig2g, p. i6o. 

Problems of the Pacific, 1933, p. 122. T. Uyeda, “Future of Japanese Population/’ 
Pacific Affairs, June-July, 1933. The method of analysis that follows is utilized in dis- 
cussing the Japanese problem in Problems of the Pacific, 1933, pp. 123-53; Thompson, 
Danger Spots, pp. 3i-’43; and Shiroshi Nasu, in Gini et al., Populaiion, pp. 200-207 
Nasu expressed the conviction in 1929 that “Japan will work out a solution of this grave 
problem, not by using the dull instruments of aggression and force, but rather by em- 
phasizing the more efBcacious weapons of an intelligent idealism, and the scientific 
spirit.” 

^ Professor Nasu of the Imperial University of Tokyo writes: ‘Tndeed, if emigration 
could absorb one-tenth of her growing population, this would be a great achievement” 
{op. cU., p- 201). The Tokyo Association of Liberty of Trading “welcomes” Warren 
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Conquest of territory seemed hardly practicable except in Asia , 
where it was undertaken. The prospects of large-scale migration, 
however, have remained slight, the raw materials have been more 
expensive to exploit than those which were available to Japan by 
trade in other places, and the indigenous population, while large, has 
not provided a market for high-grade manufactured goods. 

A third alternative, further industrialization and expansion of 
trade throughout the whole world, importing more and more food- 
stuffs and raw materials and exporting an increasing proportion of 
manufactured goods, seemed to offer the best economic solution — 
one which had the economically desirable feature that industrializa- 
tion tends to urbanization and reduction of the birth rate, so that the 
problem might be permanently ended if the 10,000,000 additional 
workers already born could be cared for during the next twenty 
years."^® 

Perhaps the policy embarked upon by Japan in 1922, which seems 
to have been along this line, would have been persisted in if the 
United States and others had not seen fit to slap Japan in the face 
with discriminatory immigration policies interpreted as implying 
racial inferiority and to hamper the enlargement of Japan's indus- 
trial exports by ever higher tariffs. It is not surprising that the mili- 
tary faction in Japan, which had always scoffed at the liberal policy, 
gained more and more popular support until it was able to embark 
upon a policy which had little to offer economically but might in- 
duce the Japanese to lower their standards of living in exchange for 


Thompson’s suggestion that Japan be given territory and opportunity for emigration 

but “not mainly from the economic but from the psychological point of view 

Even if the whole world were free to Japanese emigrants, it would not solve our diffi- 

There is nothing for us to do but to turn to the last solution, the expansion 

of export industries as the only method of dealing with this difficult question” {Bulletin 
No. I [1934I, p. 15). See also Lorimer, op. cit.^ p. 447. 

ProUems of the Pacific, jpyj, pp. 136-53; above, nn. 60 and 69. After discussing 
four policies open to Germany to meet the problem of “an annual increase in population 
of almost 900,000 souls” (birth control, domestic colonization, territorial conquest, and 
further industrialization), Adolf Hitler concluded that “taking with the fist,” of new 
soil at Russia’s expense” was a “healthier” course than the policy of industrialization 
and trade followed by the German Republic, because it would preserve a healthy peas- 
ant class, promote economic self-sufficiency, destroy “pacifistic nonsense,” and enlarge 
the homeland {Mein Kampj, pp. 168, 178, 180, 182). 
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glory and might even slaughter some of the io,ooo5cx)o in war. In 
spite of the anti-industrial tone of the military party which came 
into control, Japan inflated its currency and expanded its export 
trade to a large extent. Industrialization and international trade 
may in the long run be the means by which Japan will meet its prob- 
lem, but the problem will be rendered somewhat more difficult by 
the tremendous burden of military expansion and colonial adventure 
which the country has undertaken. 

A rational study of the alternatives in any population situation of 
the modern interdependent world from a purely economic point of 
view seldom suggests a military or colonial policy — a fact which con- 
firms the conclusion that the objectives of foreign policy are general- 
ly only in small degree economic among the leaders who understand 
and who make the policy. The rank and file who do not understand 
may frequently be influenced by bad economic arguments. 

If, instead of assuming general welfare as the end of policy, some 
other end is assumed, such, for example, as national self-sufficiency, 
augmentation of relative military power, or retention of the present 
relative position of rulers and classes within the state, sim i lar ex- 
ploration of the best alternatives for attaining this end in a given 
population situation could be made. The actual policy by which 
most states meet their population problems is likely to be a com- 
promise between the results of these different analyses. In other 
words, policies are the result of compromises among a number of ob- 
jectives, not rigorous co-ordination of means to a single end. Doubt- 
less, however, in a given state at a given time, prosperity, security, 
power, stability, prestige, or some other end tends to dominate and 
so for a time to co-ordinate the concrete policies of the state and to 
tend toward particular forms for meeting the population problems.'^^ 

5. lOTLXJENCE OF POPUIATION ON WAP 
The conclusions to be drawn with respect to the relation of popu- 
lation changes to international relations in the contemporary world 
are in the main negative, but six points may be noted, 

i) The rapid growth of world-population during the past century 
has augmented international commumcation, interpenetrated cul- 
tures, increased international co-operation, and tended to bring the 

71 Above, n. 70; cbap. xxi, sec. 5; below, chap, xxxii, sec. 4; chap, xxsiv, sec. 5. 
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entire human race together into a single community. But it has also, 
in augmenting contacts between people of different culture and polit- 
ical allegiance, increased opportunities for friction between nations, 
each of which often places retention of its cultural individuality, its 
political unity, and its relative power position above its economic 
prosperity. Thus, while becoming more united, the world has be- 
come less stable and tensions have increased. This situation gives 
the human race more capacity, if its various divisions can agree, to 
control its future through orderly processes. On the other hand, its 
eggs all being in one basket, if it cannot agree to exercise these now 
possible controls, its capacity to annihilate itself is also augmented. 

ii) Policies of war and expansion have been less influenced by 
population changes than by th^willingness of people to accept un- 
sound economic theories on the subject. A more general knowledge 
of the economic value of the various alternatives for meeting par- 
ticular population problems would under present conditions make 
for international peace and co-operation rather than for war, pro- 
vided people really wished to make general welfare the object of 
policy. 

iii) Differentials of population pressure in neighboring areas, if 
generally known to the inhabitants of the overpopulated area and if 
maintained by artificial barriers to trade and migration, tend to inter- 
national violence, provided the people of the overpopulated area 
have energy and mobility, are accustomed to the use of violence as 
an instrument of policy, and are dominated, as people in the mass 
usually are, by political rather than by economic objectives. 

iv) Population is one factor in military potential, and differential 
rates of population growth in neighboring states tend to disturb the 
balance of power if such neighbors are in positions of traditional 
rivalry and depend for their defense upon their own resources rather 
than upon the mutual jealousies of others. Such disturbances in the 
balance of power between the great powers have tended to the de- 
velopment of all the states into a system of two rival alliances. This 
is likely to lead to the conviction that war is inevitable and to gen- 
eral war initiated by the group against whose military potential time 
is running. 

v) The two preceding propositions suggest that imperial wars 
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tend to be initiated by countries with the most rapidly rising popu- 
lations, while balance-of-power wars tend to be initiated by the alli- 
ances with the less rapidly rising populations, provided other factors 
of the military potential are being equally affected by time. 

vi) While population conditions in the broad sense are a major 
factor in international politics and establish limits to the possibilities 
of international relations during any historical epoch, the possible 
variations of policy within these limits steadily increase as civiliza- 
tion develops, and today such variations are very great. Consequent- 
ly, today the character of the influence of a particular population 
change is so dependent on other factors that it is impossible to pre- 
dict from a study of population phenomena alone what international 
policies or occurrences to expect. 

Studies relating aspects of population composition to warlikeness 
and studies indicating the optimum population composition under 
given conditions may yield theoretical and practical insight into the 
problem of war. Such studies cannot, however, in themselves, ex- 
haust the subject. WhUe wars are fought between populations, no 
statistical analysis of the populations can disclose all their causes. 
Changes in individual and group opinions; establishment of new na- 
tional and international institutions; the evolution of treaties, legis- 
lation, and juristic analyses; technological discoveries and inven- 
tions, especially in the arts of war and of economic production — ^all 
affect international relations rather directly. All these changes are af- 
fected by one another and also by population changes. The influence 
» of the latter must be taken into account but in its proper relations 
and proportions.^"* The temptation to state overprecisely and with- 
out adequate qualification the international consequences of, or the 
remedies for, population conditions may thus be avoided. Alarming 
statements regarding the relations of population conditions to inter- 
national affairs have often been made as propaganda for policies of 
value to the few rather than to the many; consequently, it is in the 
general interest that the indeterminateness of the actual relationship 
should be understood. 

72 ‘Ut is not in the circumstances of the external world but in the minds of men that 
the mainsprings of violent social conflict lie” (E. F. Penrose, Population Theories and 
Their Application [Stanford University, 1934]; P- 336). 
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THE UTILIZATION OF RESOURCES AND WAR 

I. COMPETITION EOR THE MEANS OP LIVING 

A PEOPLE cannot live if it cannot get the means of life/ Na- 
ture does not provide all the means of life everywhere in un- 
^ limited abundance. From these two propositions it has 
been inferred that the struggle among peoples for the limited resources 
provided by nature inevitably leads to war.^ This theory of the cause 
of war has often been called economic because it argues from rational 
motives and natural conditions.^ 

^ “You take my life when you do take the means whereby I live” (Shakespeare, Mer- 
chant of Venice^ Act IV, scene i). 

* “International policy is the art of conducting the struggle for existence between 
social organisms” (J. Novicow, La Politique infernationale [Paris, 1886], p. 242). See 
also Bernhardi, Treitschke, and Cox, above, chap, xxxi, nn. 30, 31, 32. The social Dar- 
winists also insisted that international struggle was a necessary condition of progress 
and civilization. “The majority of the ‘groups’ which win and conquer are better than 
the majority of those which fail and perish, and thus the first world grew better and was 
improved” (Walter Bagehot, Physics and Politics [London, 1903], p. 218). “War is in 
a way one of the conditions of progress, the cut of the whip which prevents a country 
from going to sleep, forcing satisfied mediocrity itself to leave its apathy” (Ernest Re- 
nan, La R&forme intellectuelle et morale [Paris, 1871], p. in). “History shows me one 
way, and one way only in which a state of civilization has been produced, namely, the 
struggle of race with race, and the survival of the physically and mentally fitter race” 
(Karl Pearson, National Life from the Standpoint of Science [London, 1905], p. 21). “In- 
conceivable as have been the horrors caused by the universal antagonism which, begin- 
ning with the chronic hostilities of small hordes tens of thousands of years ago, has ended 
in the occasional vast battles of immense nations, we must nevertheless admit that with- 
out it the world would still have been inhabited only by men of feeble types sheltering in 
caves and living on wild food” (Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sociology [New York, 
1896], II, Part V, 241). Spencer, Bagehot, Novicow, and others insisted, however, that 
the progress of civilization itself produced conditions in which war ceased to be useful 
and could be eliminated (see above, Vol. I, chap, vi, n. 174; chap, vii, nn. 83-86; chap, x, 
n. 48; chap. XV, n. 19). The German social Darwinists such as Gumplowicz, Ratzenhof- 
fer, Treitschke, and Steinmetz seem to have considered the need for war eternal (below, 
Appen. XXVIII, par. a). William L. Langer {The Diplomacy of Imperialism^ i8g0'-ig02 
[New York, 1935], I, 85 flf.) indicates that the popularity of social Darwinism contributed 
to imperial policies in the 1890’s. 

3 “When we speak of ‘economic causes’ of war, we should inquire not whether na- 
tions go to war to obtain control over goods and services, but whether, in going to war 
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Economists have, however, usually rejected this theory. The posi- 
tion of different economic schools differs/ but in general the argu- 
ment may be analyzed by considering the ambiguities lurking in the 
key words in this proposition: (a) “struggle,’’ (b) “peoples,” (c) 
“limited resources,” and (d) “nature.” 

a) Struggle is a word which may apply to either competition or 
conflict.^ The effort of a number of individuals or peoples to gain 
the hon’s share of limited resources is competition, but war is a form 
of conflict. Competition may occasionally lead to conflict. If two 
lions are each trying to get the same antelope, the situation is one of 
competition. A may get it, and B may depart either to find another 
antelope or to starve. A may get it, eat his fiU, and leave the rest for 
B. A, seeing that the antelope is escaping, may enlist the co-opera- 
tion of B, and the two may capture the antelope and share it. A 
having captured the antelope, B may attack him and drive him off 
and eat the antelope, leaving A to starve or find another antelope. 
Only in the last case has competition led to conflict. 

The struggle for existence among members of the same species, 
which Darwin regarded as a factor in evolution, was competition 
usually resulting in the starving-out of the less fit according to the 
first pattern. It seldom resulted in conflict.^ The relation of the lion 
to the antelope is one of conflict, but the relation of the two lions 
usually is not. The economic struggle among business firms and in- 
dividuals in a civilized community is also competition. Some fijms 
fail because they cannot capture the market. Some individuals be- 
come unemployed because they cannot capture a job. The discon- 
tent and misery may lead to conflict, but usually they do not. 

to obtain them, they have calculated costs and returns and have decided that war is the 
cheapest way of obtaining what they wish” (Max Handman, 'War, Economic Motives, 
and Economic Symbols,” Atnerican Journal of Sociologyj XLIV [March, 1939]} ^3*^)- 
See Appen. XXVI, par. /. 

4 Below, iVppen. XXVI. 

s These two concepts have often been confused in writings on imperialism and social 
evolution. W. F. Ogbum and M. F. Nimkoff, Sociology (Boston, 1940)? PP- 344 ff*; 
Margaret Mead, Cooperation and Competition among Primitive People (New York, 193 7) > 
pp. 16 and 17; above chap, xxvi, sec. i; Appen. XXXV, nn. 25 and 27. Above, n. 2; 
Vol. I,, Appen. VII, n. 40. 

A. M. Carr-Saunders, “Biology and War,” Foreign Afairs, Vn (1929), 431; above, 
Vol. I, chap- V, sec. 2; Appen. VH, n. i. 
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The struggle between classes, between master and slaves, between 
ruler and ruled, and between the powerful and the weak, among hu- 
man beings, is usually competition resulting in the weaker getting 
something, as in the second pattern. The dominant and powerful 
take what they want first, but something is left for the outdistanced. 
This also may eventually lead to revolt of the underprivileged and 
conflict, but it has not usually done so. “Experience hath shown,” 
according to the Declaration of Independence, “that mankind are 
more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right them- 
selves by abolishing forms to which they are accustomed.”’ 

Among many animals, as Kropotkin, Allee, and others have point- 
ed out,® the struggle for existence has sometimes led to co-operation 
within the family, the community, or the aggregation according to 
the third pattern. Among human beings there has always been such 
co-operation resulting in permanent villages, tribes, and nations 
within which individuals and families, in varying degrees, collaborate 
in production and share the proceeds.’ Business competition has 
tended to a similar result in the formation of mergers, trusts, holding 
companies, and trade associations. International political competi- 
tion has often resulted in federations, unions, and leagues. The slo- 
gan of political party competition has been to “beat ’em or join 
’em,” and the latter has been as frequent as the former.” 

The struggle between similar individuals or groups for limited re- 
sources, through competition, has rarely resulted in conflict. The 
identification of this struggle with war is therefore not justifiable. 

6) People is a word which may apply to a population of individ- 
uals or to an organized group of individuals. War is a conflict be- 
tween organized human groups. The proposition that struggle among 
peoples for resources leads to war, therefore, assumes that the word 

^ Even among monkeys “dominance status/^ once established, is difficult to alter. 
Above, Vol. I, Appen. VII, nn. 36, 46, 48. 

* See Vol. I, chap, v, n. 22; Appen. VII, nn. 31 and 56. 

9 Margaret Mead {op. cit., pp. 458 fi.) finds that among primitive peoples the degree 
of co-operativeness varies greatly, permitting a classification of social systems as “co- 
operative,” “individualistic,” and “competitive.” 

Clement G. Lanni, Beat ’ew or Join (Rochester, 1931), chap, i; John Stjachey, 
The Coming Struggle for Power (New York, 1933), p. 395. 
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“peoples” refers to organized groups, but in this sense peoples are 
dependent upon particular social and political institutions, not upon 
the distribution of resources. The latter dependence can only be at- 
tributed to “peoples” in the sense of populations of individuals. 
Food is eaten by individuals, not by organizations. Competition for 
resources on which to live therefore takes place ultimately among 
individuals. That competitive struggle, together with other factors, 
has tended to enlarge organized groups, from families to villages, 
tribes, tribal federations, nations, and leagues of nations. There is 
no natural law which decrees that the human population must be 
subdivided in any particular way and that the members of one sub- 
division must compete and perhaps conflict only with the mem- 
bers of another. Populations of any size may co-operate or unite and 
become one “people.” The only imequivocal natural demarcation 
of peoples is the individual, on the one hand, and the human race, 
on the other. Races, nations, states, and regions are distinguished by 
social or legal recognition. Their boimdaries are neither permanent 
nor indisputable.^^ An economic treatment of human competition 
for resources should, therefore, examine either what behavior is 
most beneficial to an individual in competition with other individuals 
under given social institutions or what social institutions are most 
promotive of a distribution and utilization of the world’s resources 
beneficial to the human race as a whole.^ 

Discussion of the competition of “peoples” in the sense of organ- 
ized groups is a sociological rather than an economic study, because 
its essence lies in the examination of the factors which make a par- 
ticular group a unity and which in a given period of history make a 
particular t3rpe of group, as, for instance, the nation-state, dominant 
over others, such as the town, the continent, the corporation, the 
capitalists, the workers, the producers, the consumers, etc. 

c) Limited resources is a phrase which may refer to useful goods 
and services available at a given time and place or to the total mate- 
rial and human resoxirces of the world convertible with a given tech- 

Above, chap, zxvii, sec. 2; cliap. xxviii, sec. 3c. 

“ These objectives were generally assumed by all schools of economic thought ex- 
cept the sodo-ethical and the institutioiiai-historical schools. Below, Appen. XXVI. 
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nology in a given period of time and at a given place into useful 
goods or services. The difference in the meaning of the word ^dim- 
ited’^ in these two senses is enormous. An Indian village of fifty peo- 
ple on the site of Chicago was in far more danger of starving to 
death with the technology available to them in the eighteenth cen- 
tury than are three million people on the same site with the tech- 
nology available to them in the twentieth century. To the Indians 
resources were limited to the game and fish which they could take 
within a few square miles. To the modern city except in time of war 
the resources of the world are available, capable of modification in 
form and transportation to Chicago in a few days or weeks. Under 
modern conditions of transportation and communication, limits of 
resources can be defined not by what can be obtained from the mo- 
nopolistic utilization of a fixed area of land and subsurface deposits 
but by what can be obtained from the world-system of production, 
transportation, and distribution, utilizing mineral, vegetable, and 
animal products from remote areas.^^ 

In such a dynamic order resources cannot be thought of as limited, 
in the sense of a loaf of bread from which only so many slices can be 
cut, but as limited mainly by the social obstruction to human in- 
genuity, foresight, and co-operation. The raw materials of the earth 
capable of use are not a quality of the material per se but of human 
inventiveness and co-operativeness. Economic activity has thus 
acquired the peculiarity that one man’s gain is not another man’s 
loss. Exchange of things and ideas is mutually beneficial.^^ 

Competition for a livelihood tends, therefore, to be of general ad- 
vantage in proportion as trade is conducted as a form of co-opera- 
tion and of general disadvantage in proportion as it is pursued as a 
form of conflict. Conflict, instead of being one of the possible ways 
of winning in the competition for existence, tends to become a way 
of certainly losing.^^ 

^3 Eugene Staley, World Economy in Transition (New York, 1939), chap. i. 

Adam Smith’s clear perception of the general utility of trade as permitting division 
of labor differentiated his school of thought from the Aristotelians, mercantilists, and 
physiocrats (L. H. Haney, History of Economic Thotight [New York, 1913], p. 165; F. H. 
Knight, ‘"Exchange,’’ Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, V, 668). 

“Competition is at once a process of selection, an economic organization, and an 
agency of social development.” When it becomes too much of the first and too little of 
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In this respect competition for a living differs radically from com- 
petition for political power. The latter is relative. One man’s supe- 
riority of power is another man’s inferiority. Political competition 
therefore tends toward conflict, while economic competition tends 
toward co-operation.^^ 

d) Nature is a word with a multiplicity of meanings.^'^ In the 
present context it may refer to the earth, its deposits of minerals, its 
vegetable and animal life existing without human intervention, or it 
may refer to these resources capable of utilization by a given system 
of production. In the first sense nature really provides nothing use- 
ful at all. Some technology, even though no more developed than 
finding and collecting, must be employed to convert minerals, ani- 
mals, and plants to use. Nature is economically meaningless apart 
from its relation to a productive technology. What things are re- 
sources depends upon man’s knowledge of resource utilization. 

Nature in the physical sense, it is true, may largely influence types 
of utilization among primitive peoples as it does among animals. 
Among them deserts produce one sort of economy, forests another, 
seashores another; the tropics one, the arctic another. With civili- 
zation, however, technology dominates over resources, over topog- 
raphy, and even over climate.'^^ 

the latter, it is subjected to new regulation (see Walton H. Hamilton, “Comi>etition/* 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences). 

“Economic competition is simply a mode of organizing cooperation and has noth- 
ing to do with psychological competition, emulation or rivalry’' (Frank H. Knight, “The 
Role of the Individual in the Economic World of the Future,” Journal of Political Econ- 
omy, XLIX [December, 1941], 825). Competition for pKJwer, on the other hand, has 
seldom been transformed to a co-operative organization of power except in fear of and 
preparation for conflict with an outside power. A balance-of-power system has within 
it the elements of co-operation because all the members fear such conflict. Above, chap. 
XX, nn. 16 and 17; chap, xxviii, sec, ia(i). 

^7 A. A. Lovejoy, G. Chinard, G. Boas, and R. S. Crane (eds.), A Documentary His- 
tory of Primitimsm and Rdated Ideas, I (Baltimore, 1935), 447 ff-j I. Erdman, “Natural- 
ism,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences; above, chap, xvi, n. 2. 

Above, Vol. I, chap, vi, n. 15; chap, vii, n. 10; Api>en. VH, sec. 4c; Camille Val- 
laux, “Geography, Human,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, VI, 625. The modem 
science of geography compares the modes of utilizing different areas of the earth’s sur- 
face with a view to appraising economic efiBiciencies and cultural and political conse- 
quences. Geopolitik is a d3mamic study which seeks to make the policy of a particular 
state dominate over its geographic conditions by properly interpreting them (see Der- 
went Whittlesey, The Earth and the State [New York, 1939], p. 8) . Shakespeare perceived 
that economy rests fimdamentaUy on conventions (above, n. i). 
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A study of the influence of resources upon war becomes, therefore, 
a study of the influence of particular productive systems upon war. 
What is the influence of agrarianism, of feudalism, of capitalism, of 
socialism, upon war? What are the specific causes of war within 
these systems? What is the influence upon war of the contact of dif- 
ferent economic systems? 

2 . TYPES OE ECONOMY 

Economic systems are continually changing. Such words as 
^^agrarianism, “feudalism,” “capitalism,” and “socialism” each 
designates a type of economy which represents the logical co-ordina- 
tion of the dominant trends of a period.''^ This usage is to be dis- 
tinguished from the propaganda use of these terms to designate 
utopias which combine elements from such wide sources both his- 
torical and philosophical that they have no relation to any historic 
period and which, because of internal inconsistencies, may be in- 
capable of realization.^® 

It is believed that most periods of history can be roughly classified 
under one or the other of these four types of economy. Civilized 
agricultural economies have tended to be either agrarian or feudal. 
Commercial and industrial economies have tended to be capitalistic. 
Socialistic economies have developed in dominantly agricultural as 
well as in dominantly industrial regions. Hunting, fishing, and pas- 
toral economies have distinctive characteristics, but they have been 
in the main confined to primitive peoples. 

This typology of economies ignores many distinctions of great practical and theo- 
retic importance, as those between large- and small-scale farming; between three- and 
four-field systems; between perfect and imperfect feudalism; between village and village 
town economies; between pure and mixed capitalism; between collectivism, socialism, 
and communism. Most actual economies contain elements of all, but usually one type 
dominates. The “individualistic” and “competitive” social systems identified among 
primitive peoples (above, n. g) probably correspond, respectively, to the agrarian and 
capitalistic economies among civilized peoples. The “co-operative” primitive system 
would correspond to feudalism and socialism, but it is easier to maintain noncompetitive 
co-operation without coercion and war in small static societies than in large d3mamic 
societies (above, chap. XXVIIT, sec. 2; below, nn. 27, 35, 36, 69). 

Typologies approach utopias as they increase in abstraction. Scientific generaliza- 
tion and imaginative construction may reach similar results when carried to extremes. 
See chap, xxviii, sec. 3a. 

“ Above, Vol. I, chap, vi, n. 36. 
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Agrarianism is the form of economic organization which has com- 
monly marked the transition from primitive culture to civilization. 
It was the dominant type in most civilizations before the Renais- ^ 
sance, including most of classical civilization. In modern times it 
has dominated in the “pioneer fringe’’ and in the “backward area.”^^ 
Feudalism dominated in Western Europe from the ninth to the 
fifteenth centuries. It had existed much earlier in Eg3rpt, China^ and 
Greece and developed somewhat later in the Russian, Arabian, 
Iranian, and Japanese civilizations. Some of its elements were to be 
found in the Old South of the United States and in parts of Latin 
America in the nineteenth century Capitalism dominated in 
Europe from the Renaissance to World War I. Some of its elements 
are to be found in certain periods of Mesopotamian, Chinese, and 
classical civilizations. It developed during the nineteenth century in 
the United States and Japan, and during the twentieth century it 
began to develop in India, China, and Latin America.®"^ State social- 
ism has developed in Russia, Italy, Germany, and Japan since World 
War I, and tendencies in this direction are to be observed in Sweden, 
New Zealand, and Australia and in lesser degree in most of the West- 
ern countries. The manifestations of socialism have been so diverse 
and its development so immature that the type is difficult to define. 
Forms of state socialism existed in ancient Sparta, in the Inca em- 
pire, in Jesuit Paraguay, and in a few pioneer communities in the 
United States and Palestine. Socialistic elements existed in the 
military empires of Egypt, Assyria, and Rome, in Western Europe 
under the post-Renaissance dictatorships, and in some modern 
European colonies.^^ 

Isaiali Bowman, The Pioneer Fringe (New York, 1931); “Agrarian Move- 
ments,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences; Frank Lorimer (“Population Factors Re- 
lating to the Organization of P^ce,” International Conciliation; No. 369, April, 1941, 
p. 443) estimates that 60 per cent of the world’s population are in “old agricultural 
civilizations” or “new plantation areas.” Some of these should he classified as semi- 
feudal or semisocialistic rather than as agrarian- 

23 N, S. B, Gras, An Introduction to Economic History (New York, 1922), pp. 78 ff.; 
“Feudalism,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 

24 Werner Sombart, “Capitalism,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, m, 206 ff. 

25 Gras, op. cit., p. 320. Since he defines socialism as a type of utopia rather than as a 
type of economic system, Oscar Jdszi (“Socialism,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences) 
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The technological and economic system does not determine all 
aspects of a culture.^^ The economy, religion, and politics of a people 
may spring from different origins and appear in strange combina- 
tions. Thus, in considering the tendency of economic systems in re- 
spect to war, it must be recognized that these tendencies may be ar- 
rested or diverted because of the combination of the economic sys- 
tem in a particular instance with a religion or a government of dif- 
ferent tendency 

The economy does, however, exert a profound influence upon 
other institutions and tends to draw them all into its mold. Agrari- 
anism has tended toward dogmatic religion and monarchical or re- 
publican government limited by law and representative institu- 
tions; feudalism, toward dogmatic religion and autocratic govern- 
ment supported by an aristocracy; capitalism, toward rational reli- 
gion and constitutionally limited, democratic government; social- 
ism, toward rational religion and autocratic government unlimited 
by law.^^ Socialism has usually appeared as a transitional stage be- 
tween agrarianism or feudalism and capitalism.^^ 

Political movements have often propagandized for ideal repre- 
sentations of all these systems. The period from 1920 to 1940 was 
characterized by the struggle of propagandas of agrarianism and 

declines to consider these historic systems as socialism. Most contemporary states have 
“mixed economies” with varying degrees of capitalistic and socialistic elements. Below, 
nn. 73-75, 1 16, 

Above, chap, xxviii, n. 3. 

^7 Margaret Mead {op. cit., pp. 481 jff.) notes that “in the competitive cultures war 
exists practically within the cultural group itself, while in the co-operative and individ- 
ualistic cultures this is not so” and that among the co-operative cultures war tended to 
be external and more serious, but she emphasizes many exceptions due to other aspects 
of the particular culture. 

Agrarianism and feudalism tend to form customary communities or Gemeinschaft, 
while capitalism and socialism tend to form artificial contractual associations or Gesell- 
schaft, according to Ferdinand Tonnie’s classification. Above, chaps, x and xxviii (n. 5). 

European mercantilism and the Japanese economy after the restoration were high- 
ly socialistic, as have been many colonial governments. Transitions from feudalism to 
agrarianism have often been accompanied by socialistic tendencies as in southeastern 
Europe and Mexico. See Eli F. Heckscher, “Mercantilism,” Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences; Kamekichi Takahashi, “The Rise of Capitalism in Japan,” in Berthold Laufer 
(ed.), The New Orient (Chicago, 1933), II, 171; Frank Tannenbaum, The Mexican 
Agrarian Revolution (New York, 1929), chap. viii. 
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socialism against capitalism in the North Atlantic countries and 
against semifeudalism in most other parts of the world.^"" These 
propagandas have sometimes accompanied or induced actual changes 
of economy. 

Historic periods of transition from one economy to another have 
been warlike. Agricultural classes accustomed to a dominant posi- 
tion have usually resisted violently the rise to dominance of com- 
mercial or industrial classes.^^ The latter have resisted the rise of 
labor and a socialist bureaucracy.^^ Geographic frontiers marking 
the transition from one economy to another have also often been the 
scene of war. An industrial state in close contact with an agricul- 
tural state tends to expand its commerce and industry into, and to 
draw its food and raw materials from, the latter. Regarding this 
process as subversive of its culture and dangerous to its independ- 
ence, the agricultural state is likely to resist by arms.^^ The d3mam- 

Agrarian movements were especially active in southeastern Europe, western 
United States, and Mexico; socialistic movements were active in Russia, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, and China. The semifeudal systems of eastern Europe, 
Spain, Mexico, South America, the Moslem Near East, and Japan struggled against 
peasant agrarianism and socialism. Great Britain and the Dominions, France and the 
Low Countries, and Switzerland and the United States were the strongholds of capital- 
ism, though in the United States and the BritishUommonweaJth of Nations capitalism 
was balanced by strong agrarian movements. In Japan capitalism was balanced by 
feudal vestiges and considerable agrarianism and socialism. Although socialism, 
agrarianism, and capitalism all at times utilized international symbolisms and organiza- 
tions, themovementsweregenerally strongly nationalistic. See “Agrarian Movements,” 
“Capitalism,” “Feudalism,” “Socialism,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 

31 Commercial classes were superseding the agricultural nobility during the civil 
wars of the late Roman Republic and the Renaissance in Western Europe. Industrial 
classes were superseding commercial and agricultural classses during the civil wars of 
Napoleonic Western Europe, of mid-nineteenth-century United States, Germany, and 
Japan, and of twentieth-century Italy, Russia, and China. 

32 During the 1920’s and 1930’s the Soviet bureaucracy in Russia ‘was supported by 
labor and the poor peasants and opposed by capitalists, landlords, and rich peasants 
(kulaks). The Labour party in England, the Popular Front in France, and the “New 
Deal” in the United States had much support from labor and were generally opposed by 
the industrialists and landlords. The Fascist and Nazi bureaucracies were at first sup- 
ported by industrialists and opposed by labor but tended to be opposed by industrialists 
and supported by labor as their programs became more socialistic. 

33 Capitalistic penetration has normally begun i>eacefuUy, Mihtary resistance has 
usually come from the agricultural state (bdow, n. 46), which, however, has usually been 
militarily inferior (above, Vol. I, chap, x, sec. i). This process has been illustrated dur- 
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ics of these processes can be understood by examining the character- 
istics of these economies. 

a) Agrarianism has been characterized by the spirit of individual 
self-sufficiency of the landowner and the development of a common 
law protecting rights in land and the personal freedom of the land- 
owner. The law, under conditions of hand labor, has tended to re- 
duce the nonlandowner to the condition of a serf and to reduce mili- 
tary captives, debtors, and criminals to the status of slaves. The 
economic technique of agrarianism has centered around the self- 
sufficient farm, villa, or village. This unit produces animals and 
vegetables for its own subsistence. Trading goes on within but very 
little without the unit. 

The organizing principle of agrarianism has been the voluntary 


ing the past century by the relations of North and South in the United States, of Great 
Britain and India, of Great Britain and Ireland, of the Western powers and China, of 
Germany and Czarist Russia, of the United States and northern Latin America. In- 
dustrialized socialist states have frequently taken a military initiative in penetrating 
neighboring agricultural states illustrated by the imperialism of the post-Renaissance 
absolutisms in America and Asia and in recent years by Japan in China, by Italy in 
Ethiopia, by Germany in Poland and the Balkans, and by Soviet Russia in Finland and 
the Baltics. This process has been attributed to differential efficiency in land utiliza- 
tion. “There is widespread inability in the United States to understand the viewpoint 
of Latin non-users of national sovereignty and economic opportunity who rail at us in 
constant misinterpretation of American diplomacy in the responsible and irresponsible 

press That the Latin republics have not been kept free from excessive penetration 

of American capital is due to the vacuum they have left in their economic systems 
through neglecting to occupy fully their own national sovereignty and to develop and 

use their own capital and their men of enterprise in productive investments North 

Americans obtained priority in Mexican industries through daring and enterprise — a 
gambling spirit which the Mexican capitalist might have shown had his political system 
promised a gambler’s chance instead of sure loss” (Priestley, in Moises Saenz and Her- 
bert I. Priestley, Some Mexican Problems [Chicago, 1926], pp. 154-55). Since different 
cultural ideals have always been involved, and efficiency can be measured only in terms 
of means to similar ends, this explanation is oversimplified. “The Revolution has tried, 
is still trying, to give the Mexican a place under the Mexican sun and to wrest from the 

foreign exploiter that which by right is ours It would seem that large investments 

from a strong country in a weak one result in political and economic subjugation 

Mexico has decided that she will he treated by the other nations as a sovereign state or 
not at all. There is a strain of divine doggedness and pride in the makeup of the Mexi- 
can, the will to be free and to be himself, that no amount of international bulldozing or 
brute force has ever destroyed or is ever likely to destroy” (Saenz, in Saenz and Priest- 
ley, 0^, ciU, pp. 7, 17, 30). 
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co-operation of landowners of equal legal and not too unequal eco- 
nomic status. It cannot easily extend beyond the village of personal 
acquaintances so that larger organization has depended not upon 
economy but upon political or rehgious principles, usually combined 
in the kingship. 

With population growth and broader political organization, land- 
holding has concentrated and the servile population has increased. 
With improvements in means of transportation and the estabhsh- 
ment of commercial towns, trading between town and country and 
between agricultural and industrial countries has developed. This 
has led to specialization of crops, dependence of agriculture on com- 
merce and markets, and typical agrarian demands upon the govern- 
ment for regulation of markets and credits, protection and insurance 
against floods and drought, improvement of irrigation, and ware- 
housing and transportation facilities. Because agricultural produc- 
tion is peculiarly dependent on weather conditions, cash-crop farm- 
ing has been extraordinarily speculative and has tended toward fur- 
ther concentration of landholdiag. These developments, which con- 
tinually increase the proportion of the rural population in need of 
protection against economic risk and predatory attack, have usually 
in time converted free agrarian economies into either feudalism or 
socialism.^^ 

While primitive agricultural villages have often been in large 
measure communal, and while advanced agriculturists have occa- 
sionally adopted village collectivism or communism, especially under 
pioneering conditions, agricultural socialism on a large scale has 
been rare. It conflicts with the sentiments of self-reliance and self- 
sufliciency characteristic both of the individual landowner and of 
the village community. Furthermore, it is difficult to maintain cen- 
tralized control of the details of agricultural activity over a large 

34 Gras, op. cU., chap, iii; R H. Tawney (ed.), Agrarian China (Chicago, 1940); 
Tannenbaum, op. cU.y chap, iii; “Agrarian Movements,” “Agriculture,” Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences. 

35 As the Russian mir and the Mexican efido. 

^As the American colonies of Jamestown and Pl 57 inouth for a brief period; the 
Amana, Harmony, Oneida, and other religious communities in the United States, and 
certain of the Jewish settlements in Palestine (see “Communistic Settlements,” Ency- 
clopaedia of the Social Sciences). 
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area. When agriculture has been dependent upon irrigation, terrac- 
ing, granaries, or external markets, it has been less difhcult to main- 
tain such control. Systems of partial socialism imposed in both an- 
cient and modern empires have usually broken down into feudalism 
or capitalism. Socialism was initiated in modern Russia by the 
urban proletariat and was only imposed on the rural population 
after ten years and with considerable violence. Its future remains 
uncertain. Agrarianism faced by a crisis situation has usually de- 
veloped into feudalism. 

b) Feudalism has arisen, on the one hand, from the need of the 
small landholder for military and economic protection from the 
great after there has developed a considerable differentiation in the 
wealth and power of individual landholders and a considerable de- 
pendence of agriculture upon urban markets and, on the other hand, 
from the incapacity of the central government because of lack of 
communication, transport, and efficient administrative services 
either to give this protection or to collect taxes directly. Thus the 
most powerful landholder in every locality acquires a combination 
of economic and political power from the acceptance of his protection 
by the lesser landholders, the landless, or the village as a whole and 
from the farming-out to him of taxing and military power by the 
central government.^^ Feudalism has emphasized the spirit of per- 
sonal loyalty (fealty) and has usually developed an elaborate law 
defining and protecting the unequal relations at the root of the sys- 
tem usually originating in contract. These contracts .have defined 
various forms of military, religious, administrative, personal, agri- 
cultural, and other services (vassalage), imposing obligations upon 
both lord and vassal, manifested by a ceremonial (homage) . As the 
obligation has tended to become hereditary, the relationship has 
tended to become one of status rather than of contract; freedom has 
been sacrificed for security. 

37 Hans Kohn, “Russian Revolution,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, XIII, 
488 ff.; Vera M. Dean, “Industry and Agriculture in the U.S.S.R.,^’ Foreign Policy Re- 
ports, XIV (June, I, 1938), 74. 

3 ® The former process was most important in European feudalism, the latter in 
Japanese and Arabian feudalism (see “Feudalism,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sci- 
ences). 
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The economic technique of feudalism has centered about the rela- 
tively self-contained manor which co-ordinates agriculture and crafts 
in a defined area and constitutes, also, a political unit, administering 
justice and providing defense. The manor, however, has not usually 
been wholly self-sufficient. It has engaged in trade in the town mar- 
kets and has contributed military forces for defense of the state. 

The organization both within and among the manors has been de- 
fined by a system of land tenure (fiefs) hierarchically relating the tie 
of feudal fealty and of military obligations to interest in land, ideal- 
ly climaxing in the king or emperor to whom the tenants-in-chief 
owe fealty and from whom all land titles are eventually derived.^^ 

Agrarian economies have tended to be expansive because of 
the continuous need of new land. This need has arisen from the 
natural exhaustion of the soil, a phenomenon especially notable in 
Italy toward the end of the Roman Republic and in the eastern sec- 
tion of the Old South of the United States. Where irrigation has 
been relied upon or where a system of crop rotation has developed, 
allowing certain fields to lie fallow, this tendency may be relieved. 
There has also been a tendency for agricultural populations to in- 
crease in number, although this tendency has frequently been 
checked by periodic epidemics and famines. After feudalism has de- 
veloped, these tendencies have been augmented by the ambition of 
the landed nobility to increase their holdings in order to gain greater 
political and social prestige. The self-sufficient military organization 
of the manor often protected by an impregnable castle, although 
established primarily for defense, has stimulated aggression against 
less-defended areas. While the idea of law has dominated feudal so- 
cieties, the system has tended by the operation of heredity and mar- 
riage to generate multiple fesdties and multiple titles in respect to the 
same land. As a result, legal claims could frequently be made to the 
land of others. As enforcement of the law has depended primarily on 
self-help, war in feudal societies has typically arisen through con- 
flicting claims to land.^*^ 

39 Gras, op. cit., pp. 70-79; G. B. Adams, Civilization during the Middle Ages (New 
York, 1903), cliap. ix; ‘‘Feudalism,’* Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 

40 “He wlio lias land lias war according to a Frenck proverb” (Gras, op. cit., p. 70). 
“Medieval wars are, as a rule, wars of rights. .... They are not wars of idea, of libera- 
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Feudal societies have therefore tended to be highly militaristic, 
in the sense that military activity has carried high social prestige, 
that the ruling class has been dominantly engaged in military activ- 
ity, and that wars have been frequent, whether private wars between 
barons or public wars between kings.^^ 

c) Capitalism has usually developed from agrarian or feudal 
economies when commerce and industry have created accumulations 
of wealth in forms more mobile than land. The owners of this wealth 
have acquired a political influence comparable to or greater than 
that of the landowners. Capitalism has sometimes dominated in 
towns even when agrarian or feudal economies dominated in the 
state as a whole.^ Considerable state socialism has often been a 
transitional stage before the development of capitalism, and capital- 
ism has tended to proceed from commercial to industrial and finan- 
cial stages. 

tion, or of glory, or of nationality, or of propagandism Men .... alleged a legal 

claim or a legal grievance; and in the majority of cases really legal claims and really 
legal grievances” (William Stubbs, Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval and Mod- 
ern History [Oxford, 1886], p. 217). 

41 “War was the engrossing occupation of the feudal baron and knight” (C. Bemont 
and G. Monod, Medieval Europe [New York, 1903], p. 259). Writers have, however, em- 
phasized that European feudahsm was less militaristic than the semisocialistic national- 
isms which followed it. “In feudalism power and esteem were distributed in favor of the 
military class, but the other salient features of militarism in its more specific meaning 
were lacking. The mihtary estate was socially superior to the other strata and more 
powerful. Yet these strata were expected to respect rather than to participate in the 
honor of the military estate” (Hans Speier, “Militarism in the Eighteenth Century,” 
Social Research^ III [August, 1936], 304). C. de Lisle Burns (“Militarism,” Encyclopae- 
dia of the Social Sciences ^ X, 449) and Alfred Vagts {A History of Militarism [New York, 
1937]) regard feudalism as one source of the more highly developed modern militarism. 
Stubbs, while recognizing the abundance of war in the feudal period of Europe, em- 
phasizes the greater insistence on a legal basis for initiating war as compared with the 
modern period (above, n. 40). 

4= Gras {op. cit.^ p. 105) distinguishes the economic town from the agricultural village 
by the establishment of a class of traders. Accumulation of wealth from agriculture has 
sometimes assisted in the development of capitalism if such wealth is invested in trade 
or industry rather than in land. Such accumulations by English agriculture in the 
eighteenth century contributed to the industrial revolution. 

« Above, n. 29. Werner Sombart distinguishes periods of early (1300-1750), full 

(1750-1914), and late (1919 ) capitalism in the modern period (“Capitalism,” 

Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, III, 206). These periods correspond roughly to 
Lewis Mumford’s eo-, paleo-, and neotechnic periods {Technics and Civilization [New 
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Capitalism has been characterized by the spirit of individual ac- 
quisitiveness applied, however, not to land or tangible goods as such 
but to the s5Tiibol for such goods — ^money. The dominating value 
has not been the ful film ent of the requirements of loyalty to lord and 
church but the accumulation of impersonal wealth, the common 
medium by which individual wants can be satisfied.^^ Law has cen- 
tered upon abstract relations of property and contract. Capitalistic 
contracts, however, have differed from the typical feudal contract. 
They have been between equals and of limited duration. They have 
dealt with property and particular services rather than with perma- 
nent, personal, and tenure relations. The movement from feudalism 
or agrarianism to capitalism has therefore been a movement from 
status to contract.^^ The ideal of capitalism has been an automatic 
economy in which the population as producers, guided only by self- 
interest, continuously supply what they want as consumers, con- 
sulting only their own desires. The consumers’ freedom of choice no 
less than the producers’ freedom of enterprise has figured in the 
ideal of capitalism and has associated it with a general philosophy 
of liberalism. 

Economic production has tended to be conducted by the imper- 
sonal industrial enterprise combining a technology utilizing capital 
in long-time productive processes with a systematic marketing of the 
product, a systematic accounting of profits and losses, and a sys- 
tematic effort to maintain financial credit. Capitalism existed in 
various places before the industrial revolution of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, but the invention of power engines 
for manufacturing and transportation greatly developed its tech- 
nique. The limited liability corporation, the independent status of 
capital, the S3^tem of accounting, the impersonal relation of man- 

York, 1934]); to periods dominated by commercial towns, by mdustrial metropoKses, 
and by finprtrial metropolises (Gras, €p, cit., cbaps. iv and v), and to periods of dominant 
capitalistic control by merchants, industrialists, and bankers (G. D. H. Cole, '‘Indus- 
trialism,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences). 

44 Lionel Robbins {The Economic Causes of War [London, iqspL P* considers an 
economic motive the motive of “securing means of satisfying ends in general.” Capital- 
ism is distinctive in its generalization of ends in terms of wealtb, the universal means for 
seazring them. 

45 Sir Henry Maine, Ancient Law (London, 1870), p. 170. 
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agement to labor in the factory, and the profit motive have sharply 
distinguished the capitalistic enterprise from the feudal manor. 

Capitalistic enterprises have been organized to compete in a mar- 
ket regulated by a price system, capable of equating the values of 
capital, labor, management, and commodities. This competition has, 
however, been regulated by a common law forbidding fraud and vio- 
lence and protecting private property and contracts. This law has 
been enforced not by self-help but by a powerful state which, apart 
from enforcing the common law, ought under capitalist theory to dis- 
interest itself from economic activity. The freedom of the capitalistic 
enterprise has not extended, as has the feudal manor, to military 
activity. Its freedom has, however, been far greater to extend its 
business operations over the world. 

Within the legal framework the stability of capitalism has depend- 
ed upon the statistical law of large numbers. Changes in price rela- 
tionships will be slow and calculable if the units of consumption and 
production are small and free and markets are large. Monopoly, 
mass advertising, and legislation restricting markets and controlling 
consumption militate against these conditions.'*® Capitalism has at- 
tempted to unite the application of machine technology and indus- 
trialization with individual freedom of consumers and producers 
through an automatic market sustained by the profit motive and 
conditioned by a common law.**’ 

Capitalistic societies have been the most peaceful forms of so- 
cieties yet developed. The bourgeois, who have been their organiz- 
ers, have usually held military affairs in contempt and have consid- 
ered war as the great destroyer of wealth and the great obstacle to 
the expansion of economic enterprise.'** They have generally sought 
to expand their enterprises not by the forcible seizure of land but by 

See Henry C. Simons, A Positive Program for Laissez Faire (“Public Policy Pam- 
pblet,” No. IS [Chicago, 1934]); Friedrich A. von Hayek, Freedom and the Economic 
System (“Public Policy Pamphlet,” No. 29 [Chicago, 1939]); H. D. Gideonse, Organized 
Scarcity and Public Policy (“Public Policy Pamphlet,” No. 30 [Chicago, 1939]). 

■<7 H. D. Lasswell suggests that there is no necessary connection between these dif- 
ferent aspects of capitalism {World Politics and Personal Insecurity [New York, 1935], 
p. 124). 

Speier, op. cit., pp. 321 ff. 
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successful competition in markets, foreign and domestic. They 
have regarded the role of political and military power as the main- 
tenance of domestic order, the enforcement of law, and the preven- 
tion of invasion. 5 '^ Capitalistic entrepreneurs have on occasion 
sought to influence laws and the use of military power in favor of 
their enterprises.^ Governments in a regime of capitalism have on 
occasion sought to direct economic activity, particularly in times of 
active military preparation or of war.^"* The central idea of capital- 
ism, however, has been the separation of government and business. 
The theorists of capitalism — the classical economists — considered 
good government that which secured justice and order with the least 
interference with individual freedom, and good economy that which 
utilized resources to provide what individuals wanted with the least 
waste. While the necessity of state defense was not denied, the initi- 
ation of war was considered both politically and economically irra- 
tional, and it was anticipated that war would disappear as civiliza- 
tion advanced.s^ 

Wars have occurred during the periods of capitalistic dominance, 
but they have been least frequent in the areas most completely or- 

Some of tiiQ early trading companies, such as the British and Dutch East India 
companies, were exceptions, but the shareholders of these companies did not always ap- 
prove of the military activities of their agents. “When in 1603 a vessel of the Portu- 
guese India-fleet was captured by a Dutch man-of-war, the shareholders of the East 
India Company threatened to resign their membership. They were afraid, not without 
reason, that such lawless and arbitrary acts of violence would ruin the Dutch trade with 
the Indies” (Gerhart Niemeyer, Law wUkotU Force [Princeton, 1941], p. 46). 

s® See United States Constitution, Art. I, sec. 8, cl. 15. 

51 Especially protective tariffs and protection of foreign investments. 

52 Collection of statistics, conduct of postal and electrical communication, and assist- 
ance in the building of roads, canals, railroads, and shipping lines were common (see 
below, n. 116). 

55 Adam Smith, H. T. Buckle, and Herbert Spencer made invidious comparisons be- 
tween “industrial” or capitalistic societies and “military,” feudal, or barbarous soci- 
eties (above, Vol. I, chap, vi, n. 25; Vol. II, chap, xxii, n. 37). See also Norman Angell, 
The Greai Illusion (London, 1910); Francis W. Hirst, The PolUical Economy of War 
(London, 1915); Robbins, op. cU. Thorstein Veblen’s distinction between “the indus- 
trious” and “the predabor3r” referred not to types of economy but to human elements in 
all economies. Because of the predatory element in capitalism, he thought the price sys- 
tem incompatible with peace {An Inquiry into the Nature of Peace [New York, 1917], p. 
366). 
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ganized under that system.®* The increased control of nature and 
the vulnerability of economy to commercial stoppages, incident 
upon the evolution within capitalism of an advanced industrial tech- 
nology, have, however, been utilized by the state for war purposes. 
Consequently, when wars have occurred among capitalistic states, 
they have usually been more destructive than among agricultural 
states.®® 

In the modern period, in which alone capitalism has been fully 
developed, war has more frequently been initiated by states domi- 
nated by agrarianism or by socialism than by those dominated by 
capitalism. Nationalism in agrarian Serbia was an important cause 
of World War I. The spearhead of German militarism was, in 1914, 
the Prussian Junkers, not the Rhineland industrialists. In 1939 war 
was begun by the National Socialists, not by the capitalists. Japa- 
nese militarism has sprung from the peasantry and the army, not 
from the bankers, merchants, and industrialists. In the United 
States the Revolution, the War of 1812, and the Civil War were 
pressed by the agrarian West and South more than by the commer- 
cial East and North.®® British imperialism was supported in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries by the conservative landed 
aristocracy rather than by the liberal merchants and industrialists. 
Businessmen, bankers, and investors have generally urged peaceful 
policies in time of crisis.®^ Dominantly agricultural countries like 


S'* The nineteenth century (the pax Britannica) , in which capitalism reached its 
greatest extension, has been the most peaceful century of Western history, at least since 
the second century (the pax Romano). The most frequent, though not the most de- 
structive, types of war during this century were “imperial wars” fought in areas not 
yet organized with a capitalistic economy. See below, n. 125; above, n. 33; Vol. I, 
chap, ix, nn. 46 and 64; chap, x, sec. 2. 

ss Above, Vol. I, chap, ix, sec. 3c, d; chap. xii. 

s® W. E. Dodd, “Virginia Takes the Road to Revolution,” in Carl L. Becker (ed.). 
The Spirit 0/ ’yd (Washington, 1927); Julius Pratt, Expansionists of 1812 (New York, 
1925). See also n. 58 below. 

s? “The bankers in general seem to have been pacifically inclined, and to have been 
much more favorably disposed than were their governments to international coopera- 
tion and reconciliation and to settlement of difficulties by friendly negotiation in a 
spirit of mutual compromise” (Jacob Viner, “International Finance and Balance of 
Power Diplomacy, 1880—1914,” Southwestern Rolilieal and Social Science Quarterly, 
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Russia and the Balkans were more ready to spring to arms during 
the nineteenth century than were the more industrialized states.^® 
d) Socialism has been commonly used to describe a utopia or a 
program of reform.^^ These programs have been various but have 
aU emphasized the control of economic life by the organized com- 
munity®*^ and the elimination of private property in production 
goods.®^ Historical economies manifesting these characteristics may, 
therefore, be appropriately described as socialism, even though they 
lack other characteristics which socialist propagandas have attached 
to their utopias.®^ 

Historical socialisms have arisen when communities have encoun- 
tered practical exigencies which seemed to require them to engage in 
production and to control trade and consumption so extensively as 
to dominate the economy. Socialism has more often developed from 
necessity than from theory, though in recent instances the latter has 
played a part. Pioneers with a common faith and a meager and hos- 
tile environment have sometimes been able to survive by communis- 
ticaUy pooHng their resources.®^ Governments have felt obliged to 
construct public works and engage in warehousing and large-scale 
relief in time of famine and depression.®^ States have felt it neces- 
sary to engage in arms-making, regulation of external trade, and 

IX [March, 1929], 45). “Private investments seeking purely business advantage .... 
have rarely of themselves brought great powers into serious political clashes” (E. 
Staley, War and the Private Investor [New York, 1935], p. 360). 

Charles A. Beard, ‘Trospects for Peace,” EarpePs Magazine^ February, 1929. 
Beard, however, does not find that the American industrial party (Federalist, Whig, 
Republican) was any more peaceful than the American agrarian party (Democrats), 
though its foreign policy was different {The Idea of Naiional IrUerest [New York, 1934], 
p. 166). 

Jlszi, op. cit. 

In civilized communities this can mean only the state, though Marxists, consider- 
ing the state an agency of class dominance, have insisted that under socialism it will 
wither away. According to R. G. Hawtrey, “socialism is a solution of the economic 
problem based upon the authority of the state instead of upon the motives of the mar- 
ket” (quoted by Strachey, op. cii., p. ii). 

Conununism eliminates private property in most consumption goods also. 

Such as the elimination of classes and all forms of exploitation. 

Above, n. 36. 

The action of the Egyptian pharaoh on Josephus advice is a familiar example. 
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control of consumption in order to prepare for or to wage war/® Em- 
pires pressed by rivals and by native lethargy have controlled econ- 
omy in their colonies in order to hasten the introduction of advanced 
techniques of transportation and industry/® Similar conditions have 
driven national governments of economically backward countries to 
hasten the tempo of industrialization by government initiative/’ In 
times of exceptionally rapid technological change all governments 
have extended their initiative into branches of economy/® 

Only rarely have governments been able to develop administra- 
tive organizations capable of sustaining socialistic economies over 
large areas for long periods of time in the absence of pressing neces- 
sity. Socialist government has been crisis government. Socialist 
systems have usually broken down into feudalism or evolved into 
capitalism.®’ 

The spirit of socialism is the dominance of group welfare over in- 
dividual interests — a spirit which thrives in the presence of obvious 
threats to the group as a whole. The spirit, therefore, resembles the 
fealty of feudalism more than the freedom of agrarianism or the ac- 
quisitiveness of capitalism. Theoretically, it substitutes the imper- 
sonal state, society, or community for the personal lord as the object 
of loyalty. Actually, systems of socialism have tended to develop 
around a personal leader who embodies the community. The unify- 
ing spirit of national socialism and fascism has resembled that of 

Post-Renaissance absolutism initiated modern industry by its war manufacturing 
(Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy [2d ed.; London, 1904], 
p. 306). See also H. C. Engelbrecht and F. C. Hanighen, Merchants of Death (New 
York, 1934). 

Study Group of Royal Institute of International Affairs, The Colonial Problem 
(London, 1937), pp. 278 ff. 

^7 Above, n. 29. 

Government economic planning was extensively indulged in after World War I not 
only by Communist Russia, Fascist Italy, and National Socialist Germany but by the 
Western democracies, especially Sweden. 

<>5 This has been typically true both of small communistic settlements and of inten- 
sive national controls of economy, though sometimes the former have cohered from in- 
tense religious conviction for a considerable period without the pressure of necessity 
(see above, n. 19; Lindsay Rogers, Crisis Government [New York, 1934]). 
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feudalism. Even Russian communism has emphasized loyalty to the 
leaders, Lenin and Stalin. 

Law under socialism takes the form of social and economic legis- 
lation, organizing society for common purposes deemed to be in the 
public welfare. Such enactments of public policy differ in source and 
sanction from the common law of feudaKsm, which defines services 
consequent upon vassalage, and from the common law of capitalism, 
which defines property, enforces business contracts, and regulates 
markets. All advanced economic systems require some such legisla- 
tion. Capitalistic competition must be kept within ethical bounds by 
legislation protecting generally recognized public interests and en- 
forcing standards of social justice. Only when such legislation be- 
comes a substitute for the price system as the basic guide to produc- 
tion and distribution does it institute state socialism.'^® 

Socialist technology, whether dominantly agricultural or domi- 
nantly industrial, has been characterized by the centralized planning 
of the economy of the community. In state socialism the area of 
planning has been larger than that of the agricultural village or the 
feudal manor, and the fimctions planned have been more compre- 
hensive than those of the capitalistic enterprise. As under feudalism, 
political and economic authorities have been combined. 

The orgaruzing principle in socialism has been that of public ad- 
ministration. Expert civil servants loyal to the state are to be re- 
cruited and disciplined with the sole purpose of efficiently adminis- 
tering the legislation and decrees defining public policy. Competi- 
tion is eliminated, as are the legally defined duties of the fief or the 
free co-operation of the villagers. Efficient administration is of 
value to aH types of economy but essential only to socialism. A 
capitalistic economy can survive with some poorly administered en- 
terprises and with an indifferent system of public administration, 
but a socialistic economy cannot long survive unless its planning and 
administration are both done efficiently. Socialism has been the 
most self-conscious and highly integrated of aU forms of economic 
organization. It has tended to subject aH activities, not only eco- 
nomic but also religious and cultural, to the dominant control of the 

70 Below, sec. 4; Appen. XXXVm. 
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state. Natural rights of men and of communities have been denied. 
Rights have been said to exist only by grant of the state, whose inter- 
est and welfare are the supreme good of the society.'^' 

State socialism has been the economy of the most warlike of all 
societies. The socialistic empires of Assyria and Peru were the most 
militant of ancient civilizations. Socialistic Sparta was the most 
warlike of the Greek states. Italy, Germany, Russia, and Japan in- 
creased in militarism as they adopted forms of socialism in recent 
times. The autocratic states of post-Renaissance Europe with semi- 
socialistic mercantile economies were engaged in continuous wars.’® 

Military policy and socialistic economy appear to have influenced 
each other reciprocally. Preparation for war has required govern- 
mentalization of economy, but a centrally administered socialistic 
economy has usually required warlike preparation. Administrative, 
economic, political, and psychological conditions combine to account 
for this. It is possible that the spirit of socialism might be realized 
without central economic planning through adjustment of the rela- 
tions of autonomous local or industrial co-operatives by a price sys- 
tem. It is possible that a free economy might be maintained without 

7 ^ Administration need not be centralized. Initiative in certain matters and even a 
competitive spirit may be permitted among local or functional agencies, but, unless all 
are. subject to ultimate control by the community as a whole, such “federative’’ or “co- 
operative” socialism would differ little from capitalism (J. M. Clark, “Government 
and the Economy of the Future,” Journal of Political Economy, XLIX [December, 
1941], 801). “With due regard to the frequent assertion — and some significant argu- 
ment — to the contrary, general reasoning and recent history, in Russia and elsewhere, 
combine to prove that a reasonably efficient collectivist economy could not leave much 
effective freedom to the individual, in economic life (or, indeed, in any sphere of ac- 
tion)” (Knight, “The Role of the Individual in the Economic World of the Future,” op. 
cit., p. 827). Eugene Staley (“What Types of Planning Are Compatible with Free In- 
stitutions?” Plan Age, VI [February, 1941], 37) cites Sweden, Australia, and New Zea- 
land as countries in which “exceptionally large amounts of planning co-exist with free 
institutions,” but in his “spectrum of economic systems,” ranging from free markets to 
planned co-ordination, these countries appear to be nearer the first pole {iUd., p. 35; 
World Economy in Transition, p. 150). 

These economies lacked the fraternal and social spirit which socialist theory has 
emphasized, and socialists have not accepted them as illustrations of socialism (see 
Jdszi, op. cit.). They constitute, however, the bulk of historic experience in large-scale 
community management of economy, thus raising the question whether the objective 
agendas and the subjective aspirations of socialists are compatible. 
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the profit motive.'^^ Whether such economies should be characterized 
as socialism or capitalism is a question of defijiition. They would be 
socialistic in the sense that the group welfare would dominate over 
the profit motive. They would be capitalistic in the sense that prices 
determined in competitive markets would control production, distri- 
bution, and consumption among the unit co-operatives. Consumers’ 
and producers’ co-operatives have supplemented capitalism in cer- 
tain types of business in many countries.'^-^ In a few countries the 
government, by support of co-operatives and welfare services, has 
greatly limited the influence of the profit motive.^^ But the primary 
importance of the competitive market as the regulator of production, 
consumption, and distribution has not been superseded unless the 
government which controls pohtical and military power has admin- 
istered a general economic plan. As an operative alternative to cap- 
italism, socialism has meant state socialism, and it is in that sense 
that the term is here used.'^^ 

i) Successful administration of an economic plan for a large area 
has required a more precise formulation of objectives, a more efl&- 
cient subordination of individual, group, and local freedom to those 
objectives, a more thoroughgoing command of economic resources, 

73 See Oskar Lange, On ike Economic Theory of Socialism (Minneapolis, 1938). 

74 Elsie Gliick, “Cooperation,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences^ IV, 359-63. 

75 Marquis W. Cbilds, Sweden, the Middle Way (New Haven, 1936) ; Margaret Big- 
by, “Cooperation, Scandinavian Countries,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, IV, 
382; RyUis A. Goslin, Cooperatives (“Headline Books,” No. 8 [New York: Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, 1937]). 

76 “All fonns of socialism involve planning in this specific sense. ‘Society’ cannot take 
possession of all the material instruments of production without taking upon itseH the 
decision of the purpose for which and the manner in which they are to be used. This is 
no less true xmder the systems of ‘socialist competition’ .... than xmder the older 
schemes of socialist planning” (von Hayek, op. cit., p. 16; see above, n. 71). Planning 
within a free enterprise framework is very different from planning the whole of a society. 
The latter inevitably puts efficiency ahead of freedom and present efficiency ahead of 
future progress (Knight, “The Role of the Individual in the Economic World of the 
Future,” op. cit., pp. 824 and 830; below, n. 140). Planning as an administrative tech- 
nique of research and definition of objectives more efficiently to accomplish ends deter- 
mined by legi^tion is very different from planning as a legislative technique fi x i n g 
an economic program for a long period (Staley, “What Types of Planning Are Com- 
patible with Free Institutions?” and “Comments” by George Soule, ibid., pp. 40 and 

51) 
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and a more complete exclusion of incalculable external influences 
from the area in which the plan operates than has the maintenance of 
a common law and the prevention of violence. Consequently, social- 
ist states have tended to be more dictatorial, regimented, self- 
sufflcient, and isolated than liberal states. 

ii) The economic objectives of a large population cannot be pre- 
cisely formulated. The aims of the individuals, groups, and local 
communities composing that population are certain to differ con- 
siderably. This is indicated by the fact that the policies of govern- 
ments, even of governments controlled by public opinion, presum- 
ably reflecting the dominant interpretation of the public welfare, 
have differed radically in different states and at different periods in 
the same state and have been the subject of intense controversy 
among localities and parties.^^ The only economic objective which 
has in practice proved sufficiently precise to permit of long-time gen- 
eral planning has been that of national defense. Military boards 
have been able to state the economic requirements of defense in ad- 
vance, to plan a national economy to supply those needs, and to 
command general support for the plan in a way which civil author- 
ities or legislative bodies interested only in welfare hikve not. Na- 
tional ecouornicqplanSy .jd^erefor^ haye^. tended to becojne^^nat^^^ 
defense plans. 

An economic plan cannot be achieved unless the resources which 
it requires at every stage are assured under the conditions foreseen 
in the plan. The planner must, on the one hand, guard against the 
interference of external circumstances in the area of his plan and, 
on the other, assure his control of an area which contains all the re- 
sources which he will need. Since all developed economies must draw 

77 Above, n. 72; von Hayek, op. ciU; Walter Lippmann, The Good Society (Boston, 
1937); Gustav Cassels, “From Protectionism through Planned Economy to Dictator- 
ship’’ (Cobden Lecture; London, 1934), reprinted in Findley Mackenzie, Planned Soci- 
ety, Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow (New York, 1937), pp. 775-98, and in International 
Conciliation, No. 303, October, 1934; Lionel Robbins, Economic Planning and Interna- 
tional Order (London, 1937); A. C. Pigou, Socialism vs. Capitalism (New York, 1937); 
John Maurice Clark, Social Control op Business (New York, 1939); Ludwig von Miscs, 
Kritik des I nterventionismus (Jena, 1929). 

78 See below, sec. 4; Appen. XXXVIII. The more comprehensive the planning in 
area, in time, and in activities, the greater will be the dissent (see above, n. 76). 
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resources from some areas outside the national domain, national 
economic planning has led to the dual policies of national economic 
self-sufficiency and territorial expansion, both of them developing 
high tensions and continuous danger of war. 

iii) Successful economic planning requires that the economic ac- 
tivities of the population accord with the plan and not with the 
spontaneous desires of individuals or groups. In order to carry out 
economic plans of wide scope, governments have found it necessary 
either to increase their coercive authority over individuals or to cre- 
ate a sjtuation in which individual loyalty to the government may be 
expected. Usually they have done both. New crimes such as eco- 
nomic espionage and economic sabotage have been introduced, and 
new stimuli to loyalty such as nationalistic propaganda and an ag- 
gressive foreign policy have been disseminated. Even liberal states 
have recognized that in crisis situations the powers of government 
must be extended and civil liberties curtailed. In order to sustain the 
degree of solidarity necessary to administer a completely planned 
economy, governments have found it convenient to perpetuate 
crisis conditions, often by pursuing foreign policy which continuous- 
ly maintains an external enemy, latent or active, and creates the 
conviction that the life of the nation is always in jeopardy. 

iv) Centralized economic planning has required extensive con- 
trols of opinion not only to assure loyalty to the government but also 
to control consumers’ demand and to prevent the interference of ex- 
ternal influences. A planned economy must dispose of the goods pro- 
duced in accord with the plan; consequently, the population must be 
persuaded or compelled to want those goods. In capitalist economies 
national advertising performs this service for producers with results 
sufficiently disastrous to a free economy when the producing units 
are very large. In a planned economy the police power of the state is 
also available for this purpose, and the coercion of the consumer be- 
comes much greater. The control jof internal opinion is much easier 
if free external communication is prevented or allowed to enter only 
through the filter of the national censorship. Governments con- 
trolling the national economy have therefore been especially active 
in efforts to promote economic self-sufficiency and the psychological 
isolation of the population in the planned area. Freedom of speech, 
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of press, and of ideas has proved incompatible with large-scale eco- 
nomic planning. 

A government which needs a precise objective for the economic 
activity of its population, which needs firm political control of an 
area containing all the economic resources which its population re- 
quires, which needs the intense loyalty of the population of that 
area, and which needs general acceptance by that population of the 
plan and the goods which it is to produce can hardly avoid becoming 
warlike. It almost inevitably adopts a bellicose foreign policy, elimi- 
nates all internal opposition to that policy, subordinates economic 
welfare to economic preparedness, and accentuates the economic sig- 
nificance of political boundaries. Such policies create the distinction 
between “have” and “have-not” states, the demand by the latter for 
territorial expansion, and a preparation of learning and opinion to 
achieve’that demand by violence. 

States at war have tended to become socialistic, and socialistic 
states have tended to be at war. Modern socialism has in fact been 
the war organization of capitalism, in the same sense that feudalism 
has been the war organization of agrarianism. The modern socialistic 
state resembles the feudal state in its spirit and its organization. It 
resembles the successful capitalistic enterprise in its efficiency and its 
technology. Its rise has been accompanied by an increase in the fre- 
quency and the destructiveness of war. The warlikeness of the twen- 
tieth century may be attributed in part to the corruption of capital- 
ism by large-scale controls of production and consumption. Monop- 
olistic combinations, price-stabilizing policies, mass advertising, 
legal barriers to trade, and extensive governmentalization of indus- 
try and opinion have tended away from capitalism and toward war- 
like national socialism. 

3. CAUSES OF WAR UNDER CAPITALISM 

In spite of the relative peacefulness of capitalistic societies, popu- 
lar theories have frequently cited capitalism as the major cause of 
war in modern times. These theories have sprung primarily from 
socialist writers who have wished to supersede capitalistic by social- 
istic systems and so are to be received with caution. It cannot, how- 
ever, be denied that wars have occurred among and within dominant- 
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ly capitalistic states. Even thougE capitalism may be relatively 
peaceful as compared with other forms of economy, yet there are 
tendencies within capitalism which make for war. 

Theories have related capitalism to war in general, to imperial 
wars between capitalistic and agrarian economies, to civil wars be- 
tween classes within capitalistic economies, to international wars 
between dominantly capitalistic states, and to general social disin- 
tegration within capitalistic economy providing conditions favorable 
for war. These theories emphasize, respectively, the problems of {a) 
war profiteering, (6) expansionism, {c) depression, (d) protectionism, 
and {e) materialism. 

a) War profiteering , — The theory which attributes wars to the 
greed of special capitalistic interests, able to profit by war prepara- 
tions or war itself, may be distinguished from the remaining theories 
which emphasize the war-provoking tendencies of capitalism as a 
system. This theory does not distinguish between classes of war. 
The war profiteer can gain from war preparations or acti vities 
whether in a colonial area, a ^^Balkan area,” or among great powers; 
whether civil or international; and whether involving his own or 
other countries. His liability to disadvantages from the war or war 
scare may, however, vary m these different situations. This tyipe of 
influence seems to have been important mainly in backward areas 
^d in the relations of small states,^® though on a few occasions it 
may have affected the relations of great powers.^*^ 

The evidence mainly concerns activities in the Balkans, China, and Latin America. 
Richard Lewinsohn, The Mystery Man of Europe, Sir Basil Zaharof (Philadelphia, 
1929); 0 . Lehmann-Russboldt, War for Profits (New York, 1930); Engelbrecht and 
Hanighen, op. cit.; H. C. Engelbrecht, One Hell of a Business (New York, 1934); Philip 
N. Baker, The Prwate Manufacture of Armaments (London, 1936) ; Charles Gray Bream, 
“American Munitions Makers in Latin America” (manuscript, University of Chicago 
Library, 1939); Union of Democratic Control, The Secret International Armament Firms 
at Work (London, 1933); William T. Stone, “The Munitions Industry: An Anal3rsis of 
the Senate Investigation, September 4-21, 1934,” Foreign Pdicy Reports, X (December 
S, 1934 [rev. ed.; January 21, 1935]), 250 ff. 

Especially in the activities of William B. Shearer, employed by shipbuilders to pre- 
vent success at the Geneva naval disarmament conference of 1927 and in the rea rmin g 
ctf Germany by private manufacturers in violation of the Treaty of Versailles. See 
Stone, op. cit., p. 253; Baker, op. cit.; Preliminary Report of the Special Committee on In- 
vestigation of the Munitions Industry (Nye Committee) (74th Cong., ist sess., Senate 
R^rt 944 [Washington, 1935]), p. 6. 
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The charge of exercising such influence has been leveled especially 
against arms and munitions makers and traders, against interna- 
tional bankers, and against international investors. It is obvious 
that arms makers or traders can increase their markets by war scares 
and wars, and there is evidence that they have on occasion evaded 
embargoes and international controls, bribed offlcials to get orders, 
sold arms simultaneously to both sides in wars and insurrections, 
stimulated armament races, and maintained lobbies to increase 
military appropriations and to prevent national or international re- 
strictions on arms or arms trade. 

Mixed firms which manufacture steel, vessels, airplanes, explo- 
sives, and chemicals for peace as well as war purposes are clearly 
under a temptation to expand the military side of the business in 
times of depression, when the demand for their peace products falls 
and high tensions facilitate warmongering. There is evidence that 
occasionally firms have yielded to the temptation.^^ 

Bankers can make profits from loans to actual or prospective bel- 
ligerents which may be distributed to the public before defaults oc- 
cur. Loans by neutral bankers and sales of war materials by neutral 
manufacturers and traders may eventually create an interest in the 
victory of the side with the greatest debt and the greatest trade. 
This interest may extend to farmers, miners, the general investing 
public, and manufacturers of numerous nonmilitary articles pur- 
chased by the belligerent. The evidence indicates that this type of 
interest has been of relatively slight importance in drawing neutrals 
into war.^^ 

Stone, op, cif,j p. 251, citing Hearings before the Special Committee on Investigation 
of the Munitions Industry; see also League of Nations, Report of the Temporary Mixed 
Commission on Armamenis, First Subcommittee (A. 81. 1921, Geneva, September 15, 
1921). 

Ralph H. Stimson has presented statistical evidence indicating that “war scares 
and big-navy campaigns tend to occur in times of depression’’ {The War System: Two 
Addresses before the Eighth Conference on the Cause and Cure of War [Washington, 1933], 
P. 25). 

*3 R. L. BueU (“The New American Neutrality,” Foreign Policy Reports, XI [Janu- 
ary 15, 1936], 280) summarizes the controversy as to the importance of this influence in 
ending American neutrality in 1917 and suggests that political and other influences were 
more important. The attitude of international bankers has usually been favorable to 
peace. Above, n. 57. 
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Investors in foreign bonds or enterprises suJffering from defaults, 
from adverse laws, or from inefficient police in the investment area 
may seek the aid of their government to collect debts or to protect 
their interests. The practice of diplomatic protection has been fuUy 
recognized in international law, as has the danger that it may lead to 
hostilities.^^ Numerous interpositions by powerful states in the terri- 
tory of lesser states have occurred, but they have seldom led to 
major wars, unless associated with political objectives.^^ 

The voluminous evidence adduced by the League of Nations, by 
national commissions, and by private investigators indicates that 
all these abuses have occurred.^^ Their relative importance in the 
causation of modern war has probably been greatly exaggerated, and 
it is probable that some of the remedies proposed, especially those in 
a socialistic direction, would aggravate the abuse. 

Only ten states of the world have important arms manufactmes. 
Regulation of the arms trade will not be effective unless accepted by 
aU these states.^^ Such regulation, if not carefully drawn, might in- 
crease the imperial dominance of these powers in certain areas by 
controlling the internal policy of the governments dependent upon 
imported arms for police and defense.^^ Government monopoli^ of 

E. M. Borchard, Diplomaiic Proieciion of Citizens Abroad (New York, 1919). The 
n Hague Convention of 1907, developed from the ‘'Drago Boctrine,^^ prohibits the use 
of armed force for the collection of public contract debts unless an offer of arbitration 
hag been refused or an arbitral award has not been carried out. 

*5 J, Reuben Clark, Right To Protect CUizens in Foreign Countries by Landing Forces 
(memorandum of the Solicitor of the Department of State, October 5, 1912 [3d ed.; 
Washington, 1934I)- 

86 ‘Private foreign inv^tments have been considerably more useful as an aid and 
protection to navies than navi^ have b^n as an aid and protection to foreign invest- 
ments” (Staley, War and the Private Investor, p. 100). 

*7 Above, nn. 79, 80, and 81. 

The St. Germain Arms Trade Convention of 1919 failed because of failure of the 
United States to ratify it. Tie Geneva Arms Trade Convention of 1925 was to come into 
force whf>Ti ratified by fourteen powers (Art. 41)- Many rati fi cations were conditional 
upon ratification by designated powers. It had not come into force by 194-^ • Man- 
ley O. Hudson, in the Special Committee Investigating the Munitions Industry, Inier- 
naiional RegtdaHon of Ux Trade in and Manufacture of Arms and Ammui^ion (73d 
Cong., 2d se^. [Washington, 1935I), Pi>. n stnd 90, and InkmaUonat Legistation 
(Wayfington, 1931), HI, 1660. 

This was implied in the ob^ctioo of the United States to the St. Germ ain Conven- 
tkm of 1919 (Hudson, International R^pdaHon, etc., p. 12). 
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arms production would move governments a long way toward state 
socialism, because modem arms, munitions, and war materials con- 
stitute a large part of the national economy. Such monopolies would 
extend the imperial control of the present arms-producing states 
even more than would international regulation of the private indus- 
try- Control of the arms trade might stimulate all states to estab- 
lish an arms industry and to increase the total quantity of the world’s 
productive capacity devoted to this essentially uneconomic activity. 

Transfer of the arms industry from private to government hands 
would accentuate the national character of the industry and might 
make the balance of power less stable. When great international 
arms firms peddled their inventions among governments, each gov- 
ernment knew what was available to the others. With national 
monopolies and secrecy of inventions, each state would continually 
be alarmed by rumors of new and devastating inventions by its 
rival.^® 

Neutral .arms embargoes if equally applied to all belligerents ac- 
tually favor the aggressor, who is usually better prepared than his 
victim. They tend to encou rage ^onomicjelTsj^ciency in defense 
materials even in time of peace and even among the most peaceful 
countries, because they threaten to deprive the victim of aggression 
of a source of defense materials when its life depends upon them.®^ 

While private arms-trading, private international lending, and 
private international investing have led to abuses, it seems probable 
that on the whole they have tended to stabilize the balance of power 
rather than to disturb it by equalizing the defensibhity of states. 
Control of these activities by national governments would tend to 
increase international tensions. Regulation to prevent the more seri- 
ous abuses of these capitalistic activities is possible without impair- 

^ The intematioiial character of the arms industry has, however, often been regarded 
as an abuse because it increased the possibility of stimulating armament races and of 
raising prices (see League of Nations, lR.eport of the Temporary Mixed Commission^ Union 
of Democratic Control, op. cU.). Sale of arms by national firms to potential enemies has 
been regarded as anti-patriotic. 

Eugene Staley, “War Losses to a Neutral,” Pitblicaiions of the League of Nations 
Association (New York, 1937), p. 67. International law has never required neutrals to 
embargo arms trade. The Harvard Research Draft Code on Neutrality permitted but 
did not require such embargoes (Art. ii) {American Journal of International Law^ 
XXXm [suppl., 1939], 281 £f-). 
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ing the stability of the balance of power. The protection of foreign 
investment might be more effectively controlled by international 
law and procedure.^"* General agreements might forbid arms export 
unless approved by the government of the importing state.®^ The 
experience of the United States from 1935 to 1939 indicates that neu- 
tral arms embargoes if applied equally to all belligerents contribute 
to aggression.^^ Peace would be better promoted by reversion to the 
traditional practice of international law permitting private neutral 
trade in arms subject to the opposing belligerent’s right to capture 
and condemn contraband. A policy of discriminatory embargoes 
against the aggressor would contribute to peace more than either of 
these policies, but its effectiveness would depend upon an interna- 
tional organization able to determine the aggressor and to universal- 
ize the sanction. It looks in the direction of reliance upon interna- 
tional organization rather than upon the balance of power for politi- 
cal stability. Capitalism, by encouraging the internationalism of 
traders and other classes, is more favorable to effective international 
organization than is state socialism. 

b) Expansionism . — Socialist writers have charged capitalism with 
the vice of expansionism or imperialism, which, they say, leads not 
only to exploitative wars by advanced against backward peoples but 
also to wars between capitalistic nations struggling to exploit the 
same backward area. The tendency of capitalism to expand in back- 
ward areas is said by some to be due to the progressive attrition of the 
domestic market as the capitalists deprive labor of labor’s fair share 
of the products of industry and decrease its purchasing power. For- 
eign markets, it is said, must be found to absorb the product of the 
ever increasing capitalistic plants.^^ 

^ F. S. Dumij The Protection of Nationals (Baltimore, 1932). 

93 This is the general purpose of the Geneva Arms Trade Convention of 1925- Its 
application would be a deterrent upon revolutions and insurrections. 

J. W. Gamer, “The United Stat^ ‘Neutrality* Law of igsi” British Year Book 
of International Law, 1^38, pp. 44 ff.; Francis Beak, “The United States Neutrality 
Acts, Theory and Practice,** International Conciliation, No. 358, March, 1940, pp. 73 
Q. Wright, “The Present Status of Neutrality,** American Journal of International Law, 
XXXTV (July, 1940), 391 S.; “Repeal of the Neutrality Act,*’ iHd., XXXVI (January, 
1942), 9 S. 

9 s This argument has been advanced by the socialist Rosa Luxemburg and the liberal 
J. A. Hobson (see Robbins, The Economic Causes of War, pp. 26 S.). The word “im- 
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Economists have denied the theoretical reasons adduced for such 
a development of xmderconsumption, and some sociahsts repudiate 
this theory. While capitalistic economies have undoubtedly gone 
into periodic depressions during which purchasing power has been 
inadequate to provide a market for existing productive capacity, it 
is not clear that a trend toward serious and protracted depressions is 
an inherent characteristic of capitalism or that conditions of business 
depression have been the major factor in promoting imperialistic ex- 
pansion.^ 

The more orthodox socialist theory attributes the alleged expan- 
sive tendency of capitalism not to the necessities but to the greed of 
the entrepreneurs. Opportunities, they say, exist in imdeveloped 
areas to utilize richer resources of raw materials, to exploit more 
helpless labor, to develop larger markets, and to make more profits 
out of investment than is possible at home. Consequently, when 
communication and transportation make it possible, the profit mo- 
tive urges capitalists and entrepreneurs to exploit such areas and to 
seek protection through the diplomatic and military power of govern- 
ments, which, according to socialistic theory, the dominant capital- 
istic class will control.^ 

perialism” used by these writers, like the word ^^nationaJism” (above, chap, xxviii, secs. 
2 and 3), has many meanings. It may refer to the desire to dominate (above, Vol. I, 
Appen. Vn, n. 40); to the attitude which places an empire above national or local 
groups (George Young, “Imperial Unity,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences; below, 
sec. 4a); to the government by an advanced state of backward or dependent areas, espe- 
cially those of a different culture (Q. Wright, Mandates under the League of Nations 
{Chicago, 1930], pp. 3 ff,; M. M. Knight, “Colonies,” and C. S. Lobingier,” Colonial 
Admi ni stration,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences; below, n. ro2) ; or to policies, at- 
titudes, and activities looking toward the expansion of the cultural (above, chap. X3vii, 
sec. id), political (above, chap, xxi, sec. 5^; chap- xxii, sec. 36; chap, xxvi, sec. 2b; 
chap, xxxi, nn. 53-57), or economic rights, interests, or influence of a government, state, 
nation, or people beyond its exasting frontiers. These writers use it in the latter sense, 
which may be less ambiguously expressed by the term “expansionism” (Staley, War 
and the Private Investor, pp. 416, 422 ff.). See also M. J. Bonn, “Imperialism,” Ency- 
clopaedia of the Social Sciences; William L. Langer, The Diplomacy of Imperialism, i8go- 
ipC2 (New York, 1935), pp. 67 ff.; Parker T. Moon, Imperialism and World Politics 
(New York, 1926), pp. i ff. 

9® Robbins (The Economic Causes of War, p. 32) points out that Otto Bauer, Buk- 
harm, and Grossmann attacked Rosa Luxemburg's theory. 

97 This theory, set forth in Lenin’s “Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism” 
(Selected Works, Vol. V), has been accepted as properly interpreting Marx’s somewhat 
ambiguous portion (Robbins, Economic Causes of War, pp. 33 ff.). 
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This theory generalizes from too few facts. A general historical 
survey indicates that most capitalists and entrepreneurs have pre- 
ferred domestic to foreign or colonial investment. Banters and in- 
vestors have, it is true, sometimes urged governments to assist them 
in imperial enterprises, but more frequently imperial-minded politi- 
cians have utilized bankers and investors as imwiUing tools to justi- 
fy or assist in expansions desired for strategic or political reasons. 
While such imperial ventures have required military activity against 
natives, and while, in the early stages of capitalism, the division of 
newly discovered lands in the Americas and East Indies led to many 
international wars between European rivals, yet in the nineteenth 
century, when capitalism was more developed, rival imperialisms in 
Africa and in the Pacific were usually settled peacefully.^’ It cannot 
be said that im perialistic rivalries contributed much to the causation 
of the Napoleonic Wars,, the nationali^ic wars of the mid-nin eteenth 
centuiy,^r the world-wars of the twentieth century 

Expansion of business enterprise to new lands can take place, and 
has in the main taken place, by peaceful trade, investment, and de- 
velopment.^®^ Firms of small countries, Hke Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and the Scandinavian countries, have engaged in such expan- 
sion as much as have firms of the great powers and have profited as 
much or more. Agricultural expansion can occur only by migration 
or invasion, supplanting the existing population, and so is likely to 
involve violence. In practice and in theory the expansion of capital- 
ism has been less productive of war than has been the expansion of 
other types of economy. Capitalism has figured in the imperial 

^ Viner, op. cU.; Staley, War and the Private Investor; Robbins, Economic Causes of 
War, pp. 46 ff. 

w Above, VoL I, cbap. x, sec. i; Vol. 11 , chap, xxii, sec. 6c- 

The idea that Anglo-German rivalries in the Near East had much influence on the 
initiation of World War I has been generally rejected (see above, chap, xix, sec. i/). 
J. M. Keynes suggests, without giving any evidaice, that the ‘‘competitive struggle for 
markets .... probably played a predominant part” among the economic causes of 
wax in the nineteenth century {The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money 
[New York, 1936], p. 381). 

Gross exploitation of natives has occurred, e^>edally in the early stages of the 
process {see Q. Wright, Mandates under the League of Nations, pp. 6 ff,). 
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process, but the impetus of that process has more often been nation- 
alism, agrarianism, or a missionary spirit.'” 

c) Depression . — ^It has also been charged that capitalism tends in- 
evitably toward periodic depressions of increasing amplitude, which, 
because of the miseries of the unemployed, tend toward civil war or, 
as a preventive, toward international war.'“* 

Depressions have been variously attributed to the extreme com- 
modity price advances and burdens of debt caused by wars them- 
selves,”'* to the tendency of industrialism to decrease the internal 
market by exploitation of labor,'®^ and to fluctuations in the expecta- 

Moon, op. cit., chap, iv; Study Group of Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
o^.cf^.jpp. i7ff; Walter Sulzbach, "^'Capitalistic Wa/rmongers'' : A Modern Superstition 
(“Public Policy Pamphlets,” No. 35 [Chicago, 1942]). 

Marxist theory hnVs both depression and war with class exploitation (see Scott 
Nearing, War [New York, 1931], p. 87). Many nonsocialists recognize that prolonged 
unemployment produces conditions favorable to war propaganda (below, chap, xxxiii, 
sec. 5). The problem of depression has been approached from two points of view which, 
r^pectively, analyze economic crises as historic phenomena without any presumption 
of definite periodicity Qean Lescure, “Crises,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences) and 
analyze business cycles as inherent rh3dhms of the economic system (W esley C. Mitchell, 
“Business Cycles,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences; A. H. Hansen, Business Cycle 
Theory: Its Development and Present Status [Boston, 1927]; Irving Fisher, Booms and 
Depressions [New York, 1932I; Gottfried Haberler, Prosperity and Depression: A Theo- 
retical Analysis of Cyclical Movements [Geneva: League of Nations, 1937])- Writers of 
both schools admit that there are both sporadic and rh3i:hmic elements in changes of 
bu^ess conditions, thus the difference is one of emphasis (Haberler, ‘^oney and the 
Business Cycle,” in Q. Wright [ed.]. Gold and Monetary Stabilization [Chicago, 1932], pp. 
43 ff.; below, chap, xxxvi, sec. 3). Most writers recognize that during the last two cen- 
turies there has been a tendency for the human distress consequent upon crises (i) to ex- 
tend to a larger proportion of the affected population, i.e., to involve all classes, not 
merely speculators and merchants; (2) to affect larger areas, i.e., to become in temational 
rather than national or local phenomena; and (3) to last longer, i.e., to continue through 
years rather than months (Lescure, op. cit.). (4) Before 1929 there was a tendency to 
assume that the intenaty of distress had tended to become less, but that opinion has 
subsequently been questioned {ibid., p. 598; Fisher, op. cit., pp. 85 ff.; Haberler, “Money 
and the Business Cycle,” op. cit., p. 44). 

Leonard P. Ayres, “Post-war Depressions,^’ Cleveland Trust Company Business 
Bulletins, VoL XII, No. 9 (September 15, 1931); The Economics of Recovery (New York, 
1933); J. B. Condiiffe, War and Depression (“World Affairs Pamphlets,” No. 10 [Bos- 
ton: World Peace Foundation, 1935]). See also George F. Warren and Frank A. Pear- 
son, Gold and Prices (New York, 1935), pp- ii and 16; Warren F. Hickemell, Financial 
and Business Forecasting (New York, 1928). 

Above, n. 95. 
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tion of returns from capital/®*^ Explanations such as these in terms 
of political, industrial, or jSnancial practices do not reach the heart 
of capitalist economy. If war is the cause of depressions, the diffi- 
culty lies in international relations rather than in capitalism. Labor 
exploitation might be prevented by labor legislation and collective 
bargaining without destroying competition as the main regulator of 
the economy. Overpropensity to save and reluctance to iavest might 
be remedied by appropriate government policies respecting money, 
taxes, and discount rates. 

Many writers have, however, attributed depressions to fundamen- 
tal tendencies of the capitalist economy. They say that competition 
tends to develop monopolies which maintain high prices in the com- 
modity, labor, or capital market, with the result of reducing con- 
sumption, commodity production, employment, and the demand for 
new capital. While a particular firm may temporarily maintain its 
profits by restricting output and raising prices, the consequences 
upon the economy as a whole are disastrous.^®^ 

It has also been suggested that the lengthening of the productive 
process, which is the essence of capitalistic efficiency, tends to de- 
crease the reliability of market calculations made by the entrepre- 
neur at the time the process is begim. This results in maladjustment 
of productive capacity to demand in many of the highly capitalized 
industries and produces a continuous body of unemployed capital 
and labor discarded by the overcapitalized industries and not yet 
prepared for by the undercapitalized industries. Furthermore, the 
capitalistic technology increases the societies’ wealth and plane of 

Ke3rQes {ap. cU., pp. 315 ff.) attributes dqiression to decline in the “marginal 
ef&ciency of capital” and abandons (pp. 60 ff.) his earlier explanation in terms of a dis- 
parity in the rates of saving and investment (“An Economic Anal3^s of Unemploy- 
ment,” in Q. Wright [ed.], Unemploymeni cts a World Problem [Chicago, 1931], pp. i ff.). 
Fisher {op. cU.y pp. 8 ff., 64) seems to take the latter poation in emphasizing the influ- 
ence in causing depressions of overindebtedness, i.e., of excess savings in bonds or bank 
accounts as compared with investment in equities or participation in business enterprise. 

Harold G. Moulton, Income and Eccmomic Progress (Washington: Brookings In- 
stitution, 1935), summarized in “The Trouble with Capitalism Is the Capitalists,” For- 
kme^ Xn (November, 1935), 77 ff.; Gideonse, op. cU. Jacob Viner suggests that the 
trouble with capitalism is the governments which by indiscriminate grants of corporate 
charters and other benefits actively encourage monopoly (“The Short View and the 
Long in Economic Policy,” Am&rican Econondc Renew, XXX [March, 1940], 12). 
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living, making future demands more variable and less calculable. 
They cease to be stable demands for necessities and become demands 
for investment opportunities or for luxuries greatly affected by ca- 
pricious changes of confidence and of fashion. There is, therefore, a 
cumulative tendency toward miscalculation by the entrepreneurs 
with the lengthening of the productive process and the increased 
capriciousness of demand.^"^^ 

These economic explanations, which relate depressions to pro- 
gressive limitations of competition and to progressive lengthenings 
of the productive process, both of which may be inspired by the effort 
toward economic efficiency, suggest inherent weaknesses in cap- 
italism. They assert that capitalism in larger enterprises eventually 
defeats itself by pursuing its economic end of e limin ating ineffi- 
ciency and increasing division of labor. Whether monopoly can be 
prevented by law or by the competition of invented substitutes and 
importations from abroad and whether business calculation can be 
made more reliable by better social standards, statistics, and market 
analyses remains to be seen.^^° 

There can be no doubt but that protracted depressions have been 
a danger to peace. Unless capitalism can succeed m giving steady 
employment and rising standards of living, it will be in danger. 
State socialism has proved a temporary remedy for the problem of 

Gottfried Haberler (“Money and the Business Cycle,” op. cit.y pp. 57 ff.) dis- 
tinguishes between the “horizontal” (different industries) and “vertical” (earlier and 
later productive stages) of the “structure of production.” He emphasizes the tendency 
toward maladjustment in the vertical structure as the productive process lengthens. 

It is not certain that they alwa}^ are so inspired or that larger combinations al- 
ways will increase efficiency. “The economics of combination figured largely as a pro- 
moter’s 'talking point’ but they have probably never been a major force in the actual 
forming of combinations” Q. M. Clark, Social Control of Business j p. 380, quoted in 
Gideonse, op. cit., p. 16). See also Theodore O. Yntema, “The Future Role of Large- 
Scale Enterprise,” Journal of Political Economy, XLIX (December, 1941), 837. 

So ci ali sm , instead of opposing these tendencies, accepts them. It proposes a uni- 
versal monopoly of production by the government and a universal plan of production 
and distribution which may be administered, even if calculations are faulty, by compul- 
sion of both consumer and producer. Socialists maintain that government monopoly 
responsible to the people would escape the evils of irresponsible private monopoly (but 
see J. M. Clark, “Government and the Economy of the Future,” op. cit., p. 801; above, 
n. 107; below, n. 121). 
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unemployment, but at the expense of revolution, war, and a shatter- 
ing of civilized standards. 

d) Protectionism . — Capitalism has led to technologies giving 
greater control of natural forces, has conquered distance by new 
means of transportation and communication, and has stimulated 
trade between all parts of the world. These developments have built 
up an interdependence of national economies far beyond anything 
achieved by other economic systems and have also created military 
techniques greatly augmenting the social and economic costs of 
war. 

The monopolistic tendency inherent in capitalism has urged do- 
mestic producers to demand protection through tariff or other eco- 
nomic barriers. National defense demands have added to these bar- 
riers. A high degree of economic interdependence of states, when 
associated with rising national barriers, has produced the problem 
of “have” and “have-not” states. The latter, imable to trade manu- 
factures for necessary raw materials and foodstuffs, have felt op- 
pressed in an inadequate living-space and have fought for more land. 
Capitalism has contributed to this situation, as has nationalism. 
Neither is responsible in itself. The incompatibility of the two has 
proved disastrous.^^ 

e) Materialism . — ^Perhaps the most serious charge against capi- 
talism has been that it destroys the sense of social values by its em- 
phasis upon individualism and its depersonalization of economic ac- 
tivity Peace requires effective political organization, and that re- 
quires not only respect for and protection of individual rights but 
also constant loyalty to the symbols of the group. In so far as cap- 

Staley, World Economy in Transition, chap. iii. “The liberal economist deduces 
from tliig fact [the present international division of labor] the necesaty of intemational 
peace. ^ . But the ndlitarist who conaders war-making as the highest and noblest 

activity of a nation, believes that this intemationai division of labor imposes slavery on 

his nation by preventing it from making war Germany and Italy consider a state 

of things in which they are unable to have recourse to war as ultimo raiio as an unbear- 
able handicap” (L. von Mises, “Ihe Edsint^ration of the Intematibnal Division 
Labor,” in The World Crisis [Lcmdon: Graduate Institute Intemationai Studies, 

1938], pp. 254-55)- 

This was emphaazed by John Ruskin, William Morris, and other socio-ethica .1 
economists (below, Appen. XXVI, par. d). 
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italism has tended to disintegrate all political loyalties, it has tended 
toward disorder and war.^^^ 

Capitalism certainly has not built up community loyalties capa- 
ble of sustaining a political organization operating effectively over 
the area which it has integrated economically. Instead, by its tend- 
ency to concentrate human interest on the business enterprise, on 
individual profits, and on impersonal productive processes, it has 
tended to minimize community values and to disintegrate political 
organizations dependent upon those values. A good economic man 
tends to be a bad citizen. 

As a consequence, political organization during the period of mod- 
em capitalism has been sustained by sentiments unrelated to cap- 
italism — sentiments of tribal and cultural solidarity, geographic 
unity, and historic tradition. The good citizen has tended to be a 
nationalist and a bad economist. 

Capitalism and nationalism in their modem form are both, it is 
tme, products of the bourgeois mind. The Renaissance kings sought 
the support of the bourgeois against the feudal nobility by placing 
the nation above dass, and the bourgeois were able to wrest from 
the kings privileges for their towns and corporations m exchange for 
that support. Practical alliances of business and government con- 
tinued in seventeenth-century mercantilism and nineteenth-century 
protectionism, but they never led to organic harmony. The tend- 
ency of nationalism was to destroy capitalism by establishing state 
socialism, and the tendency of capitalism was to weaken nationalism 
by escaping its control in far-flung enterprises. Capitalism and na- 
tionalism are inconsistent in spirit, and their inconsistency in prac- 
tice has increased as their geographical scope has diverged. Inter- 
national capitalism and sovereign nationalism cannot abide in har- 
mony, and their disharmony has created some of the major world- 
problems of the twentieth century 

If capitalism is to survive, it must abandon its alliance with na- 
tionalism and associate itself with ethical values of universal scope. 
The natural ethic of capitalism is liberalism and humanism, as was 

See Niemeyer, op. cU., p. 90. 

Francis Delaisi, Political Myths and Economic Realities (New York, 1927) j Staley, 
World Economy in Transition; above, Vol. I, chap. xiv. 
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realized by the classical economists who elaborated this ethic in their 
creed of utihtarianism. In spite of Richard Cobden and Cordell 
Hull, active capitalism was lukewarm in its support of those ideals. 
By accepting protectionist loaves and fishes from national states, it 
paved the way for its own destniction.^"^^ 

Marxian socialism took up what capitalism had abandoned. It 
preached internationalism and tried to put the individual and hu- 
manity (interpreted as the laboring class) above the nation. Thus 
the ethic of liberahsm continued in the British labor party and in 
German social democracy. But the natural ethic of socialism is na- 
tionalism, since its program can be achieved only by a strong gov- 
ernment supported by a powerful sense of group solidarity. Social- 
ism in practice became “national socialism,"’ destructive of both 
liberalism and humanism. Support for the universal ethical con- 
sciousness, essential for the preservation of both capitalism and 
peace, must be sought outside of either contemporary capitalism or 
contemporary socialism. Perhaps it can be foimd in the concept of 
social justice. 

It may be concluded that, while capitalism is the most peaceful 
form of civilized economy, its subordination to imperialism and na- 
tionalism and its incapacity to solve the problems of depression and 
to sustain a universal ethical consciousness have, since its integration 
of world-economy, contributed to war. 

4. THE EUTURE OE CAPITALISM 

Capitalism imphes that the relative prices of goods, services, and 
credit be determined by the competitive buying and selling of busi- 
ness enterprises in free markets. Capitalism in this sense has always 
required the support of law to prevent fraud and violence, to enforce 
contracts, and to protect property, but its progress has increasingly 
required the active intervention of public administration to prevent 
the abuse of economic power. 

The growth of population, the more intensive utilization of re- 
sources, the advances of technology, the increase of wealth, and other 
developments which manifest social progre^ tend under a regime of 
laissez faire to deteriorate competitive methods, to concentrate eco- 

^^5 Cassels, op. cii. See below, cbap. xxsvi, nn. 26 and 27. 
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nomic power, to stimulate monopoly, and to oppress an increasing 
proportion of the population. Capitalistic states have considered 
that such imdermining of competition and such sacrificing of a large 
proportion of the population impair basic public interests in ways 
which cannot be remedied by actions under common law after the 
event. As a result preventive legislation and public administration 
have intervened to maintain standards of justice and fairness in bar- 
gaining; to provide public protection and insurance for the yoimg, 
aged, imemployed, and handicapped; to decrease the amphtude of 
economic fluctuations by regulating money and credits, breaking 
monopolies, and providing elaborate statistical information; and to 
administer directly services deemed to constitute a public utility or 
a natural monopoly. 

This system, which has come to exist in most “capitalistic’’ coun- 
tries, has been called one of “mixed economy,” because it mixes cap- 
italism with some ingredients of socialism or because it mixes pri- 
vately operated with publicly operated economic enterprises.”^ It is 
capitalism m that the competition of private interest provides the 

Walter lippmaim includes extensive public welfare activities in Ms “agenda of 
liberalism’* {The Good Society), as does Henry Simons {op. cU.) in Ms “positive pro- 
gram for laissez faire” and Eugene Staley in Ms “mixed economy” {World Economy in 
Transition). Voluntary co-operation in many fields of production and consumption 
may be encouraged in such a mixed economy (above, nn. 74 and 75). According to 
Frank H. Knight, a policy for preserving free enterprise should involve: (i) “making 
competition more effective”; (2) maintaining the conditions upon wMch free economy 
depeids; (3) “public enterpriser-partial socialism in effect — the field recognized as 
‘public works* by Ada m Smith and all liberal economists”; (4) monetary and fiscal 
policy to meet the problem of depresaon and unemployment; and (5) policy to avoid fos- 
tering private monopoly. Professor Enight believes that “these are functions of govern- 
ment unquestioned by any advocate of laisser-faire” (“The Role of the Individual in 
the Economic World of the Future,” op, cit., p, 829). They closely parallel the five 
policies advocated (but in a different order) by Eugene Staley for reconciling economic 
planning with free institutions; (i) confining planning to “positive and adaptive” types 
“facilitating the working of normal market forces” and avoiding “restrictive and rigidify- 
ing” types like tariffs for preserving moribund industries; (2) establishment of an en- 
virmnnent of reasonable security against war; (3) provision for a “mixed S3^tem” in- 
cluding public enterprise in fields unadapted to r^hlation by the market; (4) interna- 
tional p lannin g of matters transcending national limits to preserve stability; and (5) 
avoidance of “interest group planning,” wMch usually tends toward monopoly and re- 
striction of output (“What Types of Economic Planning Are Compatible with Free In- 
stitutions?” op. cii., pp. 43-50). See also Keynes, The General Theory of Employment, 
Interest and Money, pp. 379 ff. 
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dynamic of resource utilization, but tbe socialistic concept of public 
welfare regulates and, in certain fields, entirely eliminates this com- 
petition. Clearly the actual character of the system depends on the 
scope given in practice to the concept variously named ^'general wel- 
fare,” “social welfare,” “public welfare,” “public policy,” “police 
power,” and “social justice.” How can this concept be defined? 

Laissez faire economists have been inclined to identify public wel- 
fare with maximum production in the community and to argue that 
that win result from the division of labor and distribution of re- 
sources consequent upon the freest competition both internal and 
external.”'^ Public welfare to them is, therefore, the automatic con- 
sequence of a capitalistic economy. It does not need to be defined or 
enforced as a concept apart from the conditions of law and order 
mahing free economic competition possible. Arguing from a back- 
ground of mercantile regulations, to them public welfare meant the 
repeal of all or most economic legislation, not a principle guiding new 
legislation. 

In the contemporary practice of “capitalistic states,” however, 
the concept of public welfare has developed from a background of 
laissez faire. It does not mean freer competition but is a principle 
justifying interference with individual freedom of action. It may be 
defined philosophically but not without diflEculty because its scope 
must vary with circumstances.^^^ In practice its content depends on 
the constitution of the governmental authorities which apply it. 
Public welfare as a qualification of laissez faire is, in other words, the 
policy of a particular political organization at a particular time. 

The fundamental policies which have been pursued by states may 

^7 See PfitUing Company v, Sampson^ L.R. 19 Eq. 465; T. E. Holland, The Elemenis 
of Jtirisprudence (Oxford, 1910), p. 274. 

Legal ^tems have recognized that conditions of “emergency” and “necesaty,” 
“states of siege,” and “su^)ensions (A the writ of habeas corpus” expand the ‘^lice 
power” (R. L. Mott, Due Process of Lcem [Indianapolis, 1926], pp. 300 ff.). “Ihe neces- 
sity of always fitting our internal pdice to the drcum^ances of the times we live in, is 
something so strikingly obvioiK, that no suffickait objection can be made against it. 
The safety all societies depends upon it; and where this pcant is not attended to, the 
consequeic^ will either be a general languca: or a tumult” (Thomas Paine, “The Ameri- 
can Crisis,” No. 3, in Writings, ed. N. C. Omway [New York, 1894], I, 224). See Appen. 
XXXVin below. 
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be classified, with reference to their influence upon capitalism, imder 
four heads: nationalism, imperialism, cosmopolitanism, and inter- 
nationalism 

a) Nationalism recognizes politically organized and geographi- 
cally defined nations as the ultimate determiners of social, economic, 
and political values and therefore limits the voices influencing legis- 
lation to national parties and interests. As a result the concept of 
public welfare is both theoretically and practically limited by the 
national horizon Economic planning guided by this concept of 
national welfare and confined to the national domain has tended to- 
ward the protection of national interests against foreign competition 
and toward the erection of increasingly high barriers against imports 
and immigrants from abroad. The maintenance of such barriers has 
invoived increasing intervention in domestic economy to equalize 
these protections. If industry is protected by tariffs, labor must be 
protected by labor legislation and farmers by subsidies. Thus a 
cumulative tendency toward a self-contained state socialism de- 
velops. National productiveness progressively diminishes as the ad- 
vantages of geographical division of labor are eliminated. Govern- 
ment becomes more centralized and individual freedom is impaired 
in order to augment the efficiency of administration. Economic de- 
pressions and internal discontents become more serious so lor^ as 
the basic structure of the economy remains capitalistic. Interna- 
tional friction increases because of the destructive effect of national 
self-sufficiency upon the states most dependent upon international 
trade. These conditions create a need for more military preparation, 
which in turn requires a further centralization of government and 
further governmental regulation of economy. At a certain point this 
cumulative tendency leads to a complete abandonment of capitalism 

See Q. Wrigiit, “Some Political Conaderations in Formulating an International 
Economic Policy for the United Report of the Commission of Inquiry into National 

Policy in IniemcHonal Economic Rdaiions (Minneaiiolis, 1934), pp. 281 £f. For meaning 
of these words see above, n. 95; VoL I, cliap. liii, n. 94; VoL II, chap, xxvi, nn. 67, 68, 73; 
chap, xrvii, sec. 2; chap, xm, n. 71. 

This applies both to conservative nationalism, which places its horizon at the 
pH:es€nt frontiCTs, and to revolutimmry nationalism, which places its horizon at ideal 
frtmtiers of the national culture. See above, chap, xxvii, n. 39. 
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and to the establishment of autarchic state socialism in which the 
economy rests on government planning sustained by a propaganda 
of national unity rather than upon the competition of private inter- 
ests sustained by the vote of the ultimate consumer manifested by 
his free choice of his purchases/^^ 

Qualifications of free competition, by considerations of ^^national 
welfare” alone, tend, therefore, under present economic conditions to 
destroy capitalism altogether and to increase international tensions. 

b) Imperialism differs from nationalism in that the geographic 
horizon is unlimi ted, though the political control remains within the 
nation. Imperialism encourages an expansion of national economic 
enterprise beyond the national frontiers, though it usually favors 
some areas to others. It facilitates the export of commodities and 
capital and the emigration of persons in the expectation that these 
“imperial interests” abroad will provide both the instruments and 
the justification for political expansion in the selected areas. Im- 
perialism, therefore, tends to attach an exaggerated importance to 
nationals engaged in political or economic activity abroad, regarding 
them as the pioneers of empire. “Imperial welfare” is, therefore, in- 
terpreted as requiring the protection not only of the various groups 
and interests in the home territory but, to an even greater extent, the 
protection of all or certain interests abroad. These “interests” are 
interpreted, however, not in the purely economic sense in which the 
individuals immediately involved may interpret them but rather in 

Knight, “The Role of the Individual in the Economic World of the Future,” op, 
ciL, p. 822; Staley, “What Typ^ of Economic Planning Are Compatible with Free In- 
stitutions?” op, cU., p. 48- Socialism has been called economic democracy. It may be 
questioned whether an individual’s right to vote, along with millions of others, on the 
selection of a national economic planning board -whose activities will determine what he 
ran buy is a more democratic method of controlling economy than the individual s 
right to spaid his dollar for what he wants and by so doing to influence the survival of 
producing enterprises. In either case the individual’s influence is not veiy great, and it 
will be objected by socialists that the worker may influence the plan of his shop by his 
vote. If, however, there is general socialism, the plan of the shcp must be contocflled 
more by the central plan than by the votes of the workers. Socialistic efforts to democra- 
tize the productive proems have greatly limited the consumer’s freedom and have not 
freed the producers. Capitalistic ^orts to democratize consumption have not equitably 
distributed purchasang power among cmisumers nor have they prevented subjection of 
some producers to nrifair practices of competitors and special-mterest groups, but they 
have had a measure of succe^ at both in certain times and plac^. 
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the sense of instruments for expanding the state’s imperial domain, 
influence, and power. 

An expansion of the amount of territory and resources open to uti- 
lization by the nations’ economic enterprises should tend to increase 
the national wealth. This favorable tendency of imperialism to the 
economy of the home population has, however, been thwarted by 
two types of conflict which have almost invariably arisen. Friction 
has often arisen between the imperially controlled area and the home- 
land over policies of the latter designed to protect home industries 
against colonial imports, to give home industries special advantages 
in developing the colony and utilizing its resources, and to protect 
natives against ruthless exploitation by settlers. Such policies have 
usually irritated the colonists and have frequently precipitated 
colonial independence movements destructive of trade and expensive 
to suppress.^^ Furthermore, the process of imperial expansion has 
usually resulted in friction with other imperial countries seeking to 
expand in the same area or resenting their exclusion from areas m 
which they have established economic interests. The same factors 
which have tended to raise economic barriers around the nation, 
when welfare is defined in national terms, have tended to develop 
such barriers around the empire when welfare is conceived in im- 
perial terms. The struggle for empire has greatly increased the dis- 
parity between states with respect to the political control of re- 
sources, since there can never be enough imperial territories to pro- 
vide for all. Consequently, imperialism has precipitated the problem 
of “have” and “have-not” nations in an even more virulent form 
than has nationalism.^^ 

Imperialism has, therefore, required vast armaments for defense 
of empire by the states immediately successful in the struggle and 
vast armaments for acquisition of empire by the states which have 
been unsuccessful in the first round. Since it is diflficult to discover 
principle of objective justice which wifi, support the permanent 

Study Group of Hoysl Institute of International Affairs, op. cit., Part II: “The 
Colonial Aspect,” Part IH: “Investment, Trade, Finance, Settlement”; Q. Wright, 
Mandates under the League of Nations j pp. 549-79. 

^ Study Group of Royal Institute, op. cit.. Part I: “The International Aspect”; Q. 
Wright, Mandates under the League of Nations, pp, 579-81. 
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tenure of those who have acquired empires by violence, this con- 
troversy can be settled only by force or diplomacy so long as the con- 
ception of “public welfare’’ is limited by the imperial horizon.^^ 
WTiile war itself has, in past centuries, more frequently arisen from 
claims for national irredentas or from disturbances to the balance of 
power than from imperial rivalries, the latter were in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries important causes of war and in the nine- 
teenth century important causes of armament 

Because of the costs of economic and military armament, empires 
have seldom proved economically profitable for the population of 
the home country The average plane of living of the Swiss and 
Scandinavian peoples without colonies has been as high or higher 
than that of the British and French peoples with great empires 
It is possible that empires have served to maintain certain interests 

Dr. Solf, German colonial secretary, oa February i, 1917, could find no better 
grounds for demanding more African colonies for Germany than that the standard for 
the distribution of colonies “should be the ratio of the physical strength of the states 
concerned, and the ratios of their economic needs and productive capacities. Ut is 
enough to point to the overeztensive possessions of France, Portugal and Belgixim clear- 
ly to recognize that the present distribution of colonial possessions does not correspond 
to this just standard^ ” (Bryce Wood, Peaceful Change and the Colonial Problem [New 
York, 1940], p. 54). Dr. Fritz Berber in 1937 thought justice required return of Ger- 
many's former colonies on “grounds similar to those advanced by France when claiming 
the return of Alsace Lorraine between 1870 and 1918” and because their transfer in 1919 
had not been effected in accord with the pre-Armistice agreement incoiporating Presi- 
dent Wilson^s Fourteen Points, He explicitly repudiated economic grounds for the re- 
turn (International Studies Confer^ce, Peaceful Change [Paris: International Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation, 1938], pp. 467 and 479). See also Q. Wright, in ibid,, p. 477; 
above, chap, xxxi, sec. 3. 

“5 Above, im. 99 and 100. The classification in Vol. I, Appen. XX, Table 45, indi- 
cates the number of imperial wars in the sense of w’ars by states of modem civilization 
against those of different culture. This does not indicate the importance of imperialism 
as a cause of war between states of modem civilization. For meanings of “imperial- 
ism'^ see above, n. 95. 

^ Study Group of Royal Institute, op. cii,, pp. 40 ff.; Grover Clark, A Place in ike 
Sun (New York, 1936) ; above, chap, xxxi, nn. 19 and 54. 

^ Such comparisons are difiScult to make because of the differing cancq>ts of “stand- 
ards of living*' in different nations (Institute of Padfe Relations, PrtMems of ik^ Pacific, 
igS 3 [Chicago, 1934], pp. 87 ff.). Even wage comparisons are difcult to establish (see 
Intamaiwnal Wage Comparisons [Social Science Research Council Bull. 22 (New Yoii, 
1932)), p. 6), but those that exist seem to st5)p<^ this ^tement (“Wages,” Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences, XV, 314). 
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of the privileged classes and to provide a safety valve for the energies 
of a type of personality who might become leaders of revolutions in 
the home territory The possession of empire has sometimes had an 
influence upon the balance of power, because it has assured access 
to potential war materials even in time of war and has provided 
strategic bases from which to operate against the enemy. Imperial 
possessions have, however, on many occasions weakened rather than 
strengthened a state’s power position.^^^ Without a superior navy a 
state will usually be cut off from overseas colonies early in the war. 

Thus, while imperiahsm may temporarily expand the opportuni- 
ties for capitalism, its long-run effect is to bring about the same tend- 
encies toward state socialism and militarism as is the case with na- 
tionalism. This influence may be moderated if the empire becomes 
federalized and if imperial welfare is envisaged as the welfare of the 
empire as a whole and is controlled by representatives from the em- 
pire as a whole. The very diversity of interests to be compromised in 
applying the concept of ‘^imperial welfare” may moderate the tend- 
ency toward governmental intervention hostile to capitalism. On 
the other hand, this development may tend to transform the empire 
into a nation on a vaster scale and, by widening the area of internal 
trade, to make possible higher barriers against the external world. 
This would give other states additional motives, both from fear and 
from cupidity, to combine in seizing it/^® 

c) Cosmopolitanism considers public welfare or social justice in 
terms of the individual or of the human race as a whole. While it 
looks ideally to a world-state in which all peoples would be repre- 

Above, chap. n, 116; Q. Wrigbt, in International Studies Conference, op. cU., 
p. 462. 

“9 Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf (New York, 1939), pp. 181, 201, 938, 950, 953, 962. 

British steps toward economic unification of the Empire in the Ottawa Conference 
and American unofficial proposals for economic unification of the Americas have caused 
international anxiety, (see Condliffe, The Reconstruction of World Trade [New Yoik, 
1940]). “With the recent application to our overseas dependencies of a policy of prefer- 
ential tariffs against foreign nations, however well justified in the case of the United 
Eangdcnn, we can no longer claim to be the ‘trustees of civilization for the commerce of 
the worid’ or justify our {xissession of so large a colonial empire by the boast that we 
maintain the ‘open door' for all” (Lord Lugard, “The Basis of the Claim for C^olonies,” 
International Affairs, XV [January, 1936], 9 ff.). 
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sented, thus defining welfare in tmiversal terms, in the absence of 
such a state its trend has been toward individualism or the identifica- 
tion of public welfare with the consequences of laissez faire/^^ Only 
the more obvious exploitations of the helpless and the more obvious 
antisocial consequences of complete freedom of economic enterprise 
have under this theory been considered appropriate subjects for 
legislation. This was in general the point of view of the classical 
economists whose utilitarianism, while sanctioning qualifications of 
free enterprise in the interests of slaves, aborigines, and the obvious- 
ly handicapped, emphasized the removal of rather than the addition 
to such special protections/^ More recent writers of this school have 
admitted the propriety of special protection for children and the 
aged, for women, and for labor in unhealthy or hazardous enterprises; 
of legislation to prevent the spread of drug addiction and epidemics; 
and of judicial protection for the fundamental rights of free speech, 
press, and religion. Concepts of inalienable rights of man, compas- 
sion for the imderprivileged, and basic social defense have been ac- 
knowledged as essential limitations upon economic freedom in a 
competitive society The International Labour Organization has 
provided a quasi-legislative authority of almost universal scope 
guided by the concept of social justice. Its studies and conventions 
have done much toward giving content to a cosmopolitan (inception 
of public welfare.^^^ 

If, however, a world-authority is lacking to enact such measures, if 
many states direct theirpohcy by nationalistic considerations alone, 
and if the expectation of war continues, a cmsmopolitan attitude by 
some may be a positive danger to peace and eventually to capital- 
ism. The very economic interdependence, which moderate eco- 
nomic freedom promotes, may, with the first war scare, be interpret- 

Hume, Mandeville, Adam Smith, and the other founders of economic liberalism 
assumed that the free pursuit of private interests, on the whole, made for public welfare. 
Above, n. 117. 

^33 See Herbert Spencer, Social Statics (New York, i86g), chap, xiiii, pp. 325 ff. 

^33 See Walter lippmann, “Agenda of Liberalism,” mThe Good Society; above, n. 1 1 6. 

^34 Constitution of Intemationai Labour Organization, Art. 427; F. G. Wilson, “The 
International Labour Organization,** Iitternattonal ConciliattoH, No. 2S4> November, 
1932, pp. 402 and 454, 
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ed as vulnerability to blockade and cause, damaging self-sufficiency 
movements.^^5 

Furthermore, economic freedom inadequately moderated by legis- 
lation enforcing social justice may result in a lowering of standards 
of humanity and a concentration of economic power in the hands of 
those who combine energy and efficiency with imscrupulousness. As 
a reaction against such conditions, humanitarians may join the un- 
derprivileged and the administrators in a crusade for socialism. Such 
a crusade without adequate international organization can be only 
on a national or imperial scale. The international problem will be 
ignored in demands for a more perfect cultivation of the home gar- 
den.^^^ 

d) Internationalism is the logical answer to the dilemma presented 
by aU these policies. It envisages general welfare as the policy which 
results from a compromise of the yarious national conceptions of 
welfare involved in a particular issue, and it attempts to forward 
general welfare through the functioning of international organiza- 
tions which assure an appropriate influence to every nation in the 
solution of the concrete problems which concern it. 

The League of Nations administered this concept with more or 
less success for ten years, but eventually it failed. The causes of this 
failure were numerous.^^^ The slowness of the League’s procedures m 
reaching a general consensus upon policies of change discouraged 
governments which complained of injustices and induced them to re- 
sort to nationalistic methods involving violence. The failure of the 
League’s procedures to prevent aggression discouraged governments 
vulnerable to attack and induced them to repudiate collective se- 
curity and to rely on their own arms or neutrality for .defense. The 
inability of the League to maintain moderate freedom of interna- 
tional economic intercourse in the face of nationalistic barriers 
against world-depression discouraged all states in varying degrees 
with capitalism and induced them to turn toward national socialism 
or other forms of planning for the national welfare. The greatest 

Above, n. iiij Robbins {Tk& Econoffdc Causes of War) recognizes tbe economic 
justifiability of protection as a ddEense against protection by all of the other states. 

Social reformers have for this reason often been nationalists. 

Above, chap, xxix, sec. 4. 
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triumphs of the League were in the technical, social, and humani- 
tarian fields. The failure of its efforts in the closely related fields of 
disarmament, minority protection, and reduction of economic bar- 
riers produced general discouragement among humanitarians and 
econonfists. 

Economic internationalism cannot succeed without international 
organization able to prevent aggression and peacefully to legislate 
those changes which international opinion deems to be required by 
general welfare. So long as general welfare is conceived only as a 
compromise of the various concepts of national welfare, there is not 
likely to be the sustained pressure necessary to achieve such legisla- 
tion. Certain universal standards must be developed in the world- 
community, to which national standards will be subordinated, if 
there is to be effective world-organization.^^® The system must be 
not merely a league but a federation. The International Labour Or- 
ganization, though politically dependent on the League of Nations, 
has with its concept of social justice and its representation of eco- 
nomic as well as political groups advanced further toward realizing 
such a system than had the League itself. 

World-economy is in transition. Neither national economic self- 
sufficiency, economic imperialism, cosmopolitan laissez faire, nor eco- 
nomic internationalism can be taken as a sovereign guide for nation- 
al ea)nomic policy designed to preserve freedom and to promote 
peace. Extreme economic nationalism as generally practiced de- 
stroys the economic advantages of geographic division of labor and 
reduces prosperity in even the most self-sufficient nations, while to 
the less self-sufficient it means extreme depression and tendencies 
toward imperialistic adventure. Aggressive, economic imperialism 
imposes military and naval expenses in excess of any probable eco- 
nomic advantages and a chronic condition of political rivalry and in- 
stability. While laissez faire has econonoic advantages, it tends in 
a nationalistic and dynamic world with only a rudimentary sense of 
social justice to create conditions of monopoly destructive of com- 
petition, conditions of exploitation shocking to humanitarians, and 
a>nditions of national economic dependence regarded as dangerous 

*^See Q. Wright, “Remarks,” Proceedings of the American Society of IrUemaiional 
Lowj ipjp, p. 93. 
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by peoples whose thinking is nationalistic. Similar reactions from 
the nationalists may be anticipated from efforts to develop mter- 
national and cosmopolitan controls too rapidly. 

While the human struggle for natiural resources upon which to live 
does not make war inevitable, the methods of utilizing these re- 
sources have had an influence upon the frequency and character of 
war. Capitalism has been more peaceful than agrarianism, feudal- 
ism, or socialism. Its inability to solve the problem of depression has 
rendered its continuance doubtful, and its association with national- 
ism has made war more dangerous. Considerations of world-peace 
would suggest a reform of capitalism rather than the substitution of 
another form of economy. Such reform requires government iuter- 
vention to prevent monopoly, to free trade, to maintam fair com- 
petition, and to promote public welfare. It also requires internation- 
al and cosmopolitan organization to prevent international violence, 
to protect backward peoples, to create a sense of the world-commu- 
nity, and to imiversalize standards of social justice.^^* 

The economy of a world-order must be regulated primarily by 
competition. The centralized administration of an economy requires 
political power and clear objectives. Political power must rely more 
on coercion and less on consent in proportion as those who sustain it 
and are subject to it become numerous and diverse. In a large and 
heterogeneous population substantial minorities may be expected to 
oppose any general economic program, and coercion dangerous to 
liberty will be necessary to carry it out. Clear economic objectives 
can be formulated and maintained in proportion as the space, time, 
and activities concerned, are limited. It is possible for government to 
plan a Tennessee Valley development, to plan for a war emergency, 
or to plan for a postal service over many years within a society whose 
general objectives are determined by opinion continuously modified 
by discussion, and the relative values of whose resources are fixed by 
competition in a free and continuously fluctuating market. If a large 
and dynamic society attempts to plan all its activities for a long fu- 
ture within its entire area, the governing authority will presently 

See Report of Commission of Inquiry into National Policy on International Eco- 
nomic Relations, pp. 5 S. 
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lack any objective standards for guidance other than the complaints 
which the administration of the plan enlists. If it heeds the com- 
plaints, its plan will cease to be general and permanent. If it ignores 
them, administration of the plan will be increasingly resisted. If it 
suppresses them, it will have abandoned democracy and liberty 
World-planning must be confined to maintaining the conditions 
which make free markets and free discussion possible. Out of these 
processes of competition and controversy limited objectives and 
programs for achieving them may develop, continually creating a 
future which may so combine stability and change as to be moderate- 
ly peaceful. 

Lionel Robbins, Economic Planning and Internaiional Order (London, 1937), Part 
TTT; Staley, “\\Tat Tyx>es of Economic Planning Are Compatible with Free Institu- 
tions?” op. cit.j pp. 41 and 48; above, nn. 76 and 78. 



CHAPTER XXXHI 

HUJVIAN NATURE AND WAR 

T O THE question, “Do you as a psychologist hold that there 
are present in human nature ineradicable, instinctive fac- 
tors that make war between nations inevitable?” 346 of the 
528 members of the American Psychological Association replied 
“No,” 10 replied “Yes,” 22 replied ambiguously, and 150 did not 
reply at all/ 

The posing of such a question implies a picture of the world as a 
popxilation of human individuals, each of which behaves according to 
a pattern derived from the interaction of heredity and experience. A 
great majority of professional psychologists assume that there is 
nothing in the heredity, and it is not necessary that there should be 
anything in the experience, of the members of this population which 
compels them to organize warfare. 

The human population has spread over most of the world, but this 
spread has been quite imeven, and the Lohabitable area exhibits 
great variations in the quantity and quality of its human blanket.^* 
Viewed from a distant planet, this spreading of Homo sapiens through 
most of its history would seem little different from that of the spread 
of other organic forms.^ 

The behavior of other organic populations of the world is deter- 
mined mainly by heredity and changes very slowly in the process of 
organic evolution. Homo sapiens, however, has learned to communi- 
cate general ideas by speech, writing, printing, and electricity. Each 
human individual has come to hve in an infinitely vaster environ- 
ment, both spatial and temporal, than does the individual of any 
other species. Consequently, human behavior is extraordinarily 

^ John M. Fletcher, “The Verdict of Psychologists on War Instincts,” Scientific 
Monthly, XXXV (August, 1932), 142-45; see above, Vol. I, chap, xi, n. 14. For defini- 
tion of '^human nature” see below, Appen. XXXV, n. 33. 

^ See above, VoL I, Appen. V, Figs, ii, 13, and 17. 

3 Frederick L. Schuman compares it to the spread of mold over the surface of an 
orange {IntemctionaX PdUics [New York, 1933], p. 66). 
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variable and changeable and extraordinarily difficult either to pre- 
dict or to control/ 

Hostilities among animals occur between single individuals, be- 
tween flocks, or even between societies, but only a limited area and 
an infinitesimal part of the species are involved in any such combat. 
Modern wars occur between alliances of nations and tend to involve 
the whole world and a large proportion of the human species. For 
any other organic species war appears like frequent but small erup- 
tions on the skin, but for modern man it resembles a general fever in- 
volving the whole body. 

In spite of this difference, the drives of animal war can be ob- 
served in human war. The defense of the home territory from inva- 
sion is a common situation in which insects, birds, fish, and mammals 
fight others of the same species. W^ar for territorial defense is espe- 
cially characteristic of human groups. Defense of territory, however, 
cannot start a war. Someone must have committed an aggression 
or be about to commit one before there is any need for defense. 
Among individual animals the drive for such aggression is usually the 
search for food or a nesting site, but the invasion of a defended area 
is usually accidental, and the intruder usually flees before the hos- 
tilities become serious. If individual men are foimd trespassing upon 
the property of others by inadvertence or with criminal intent, the 
behavior is usually similar. Only among certain social insects and 
among politically organized men is aggression intentionally and ha- 
bitually undertaken for predation upon the territory of the same 
species. In the entire organic world such aggression seems to be 
characteristic of societies rather than of individuals. War is in the 
main a sociological rather than a psychological phenomenon. It is 
primarily a product not of the organic structure but of the customs 
and traditions of societies.^ 

The two are, however, related. Group-inspired propagandas and 
educational procedures continually influence the individual. Bio- 
bgically rooted needs and wants of the individual mutinually influ- 
ence the culture of the group. Human nature is the result of the in- 
teraction of individual and group, neglecting the peculiarities of any 

^ Above, VoL I, chap, iv, sec. i. 

s Above, VoL I, chap, xv, sec. i; Aj^)«i. VH, sec. i/. 
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particular individual and of any particular group.^ It is, on the one 
hand, a generalization of all personality t37pes and, on the other, a 
manifestation of the most general aspects of culture.'^ Personality 
may be analyzed into motives and classified in types. Culture may 
be analyzed into attitudes, and these attitudes may be generalized 
into patterns, values, and ideals. The influence of human nature on 
war may therefore be studied by considering the relation to war (i) 
of personal motives and personality types, (2) of cultural attitudes 
and ideals, and (3) of the conditions of peace education. 

I. PERSONAL MOTIVES AND PERSONALITY TYPES 

There is no specific war instinct, but numerous motives and inter- 
ests have led to aggression by human populations. Leaders have 
sought wealth, revenge, adventure, prestige, glory, the deflation 
of internal revolt, the stimulation of external revolt, and the ex- 
pansion of religion, nationahty, state, or dynasty.^ The masses have 
usually supported them under the influence of slogans and of social 
and legal compulsions. Individual followers have been influenced by 
expectations of adventure, plunder, better lands, higher wages, fem- 
inine approval, or sadistic orgies; by the hope to escape financial, 
matrimonial, or legal difficulties or simple boredom; by loyalty to 
leader, fatherland, religion, or ideals; by anxiety to test courage, 
capacity, or character; by habituation or pride in the military craft 
or profession. The motives are to be explained by the history of the 
particular individual and by all aspects of the particular situation 
and are difficult to generalize. Their complexities can be understood 
by an examination of the letters of recruits at the front, particularly 
of volimteers in foreign legions who have gone to war without any 
of the usual patriotic or social pressures.^ Literary men and psy- 

* Above, chap, xsx, sec. 2; below, xAppen. XXXV, n. 33. Human nature may be 
analyzed into fundamental drives (above, VoL I, Appen. VJIX). For relation to war 
these drives under primitive and civilized conditions see below, n. 17. 

^ On the relation of personality and culture see Margaret Mead, Cooperation aj$d 
Comp^Uion among Primitive Peoples (New York, 1937), p. 6; below, Appen. XXXV, 
nn. 8 and 9. 

* Much of political history writing consists of expositions of the motives of leada:s. 
Historic periods have been characterized by the predominance of certain motives mani- 
fested in such interests as religious unity, dynastic aggrandizement, national solidarity, 
etc. (above, Vol. I, chap, viii, sec. 3). 

9 See Marcel Acier (ed.). From Spanish Trenches: Recent Letters from Spain (New 
YOTk, 1937). An observant private in a United States Army camp wrote his moth^ 
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chologists have often explained the subtleties of such motivations,^® 
Vincent Sheehan interprets his friend John Lardner’s enlistment in 
the Spanish civil war as arising from an intertwining of objective be- 
lief in the cause with subj*ective anxiety to test his own courage and 
to test the strength of his belief : ‘‘What makes him not exceptional, 
but characteristic of much wider phenomena, was the way in which 
the objective and subjective were mixed, so that his personal reasons 
could not be separated from the social purpose to which they thus 
powerfully contributed.”” 

The notion of a continuous struggle of each individual to remain 
or to become of the elite in the safety, income, or deference p3n:amid 
of a given community may have a predictive or control value, though 
it oversimplifies the complexities of human motivation.” Even 
more oversimplified are statements by a minority of psychologists 
relating war to a primitive fighting instinct. 

Soldiers say that they find relief in any muscular action; but the supreme 
bliss of forgetfuless is in an orgy of lustful satisfying killing in a hand-to-hand 
bayonet action, when the grunted breath of the enemy is heard, and his blood 

on September i, 1941 : “In a way the army is a great rest. Thinking is unnecessary, 
plans do not have to be made, and there is food, a bed, and clothing. It is a form of es- 
cape, and the happi^t officers and enlisted men are those who most enjoy the escapism 
implicit within the service.” 

See Stephen Crane, The Red Badge of Courage (1895); Leo C. Rosten, “Men Like 
War,” Earper^s Magazine, July, 1935. “Thereffi always be wars because men love wars. 
Women don’t but men do” (Margaret Mitchell, Gone with the Wind [New York, 1938], 
p. 261). “Violent blood was in them all, perilously close to the surface, lurking just be- 
neath the kindly courteous exteriors” {ibid,, p. 649). “All wars are sacred .... to those 
who have to fight them. If the people who started wars didn’t make them sacred, who 
would be foolish enough to fight? But, .... no matter what noble purposes they assign 
to wars, there is never but one reason for a war. And that is money” {ibid., p. 231). ‘T 
am fighting for the old days, the old ways I love so much but which, I fear, are now gone 
forever” {ibid., p. 21 1). “When she looked at Tara she could understand, in part, why 
wars were fought .... for sweUing acr^ softly furrowed by the plow, for pastures green 
with stubby crc^ped grass, for la2y yellow rivers and white houses that were cool amid 
magnolias” {ibid., p. 434.). *Tt is wonderful to live a dangerous life” (Gottfried Leske, 
I Was a Nasi Flier [New York, 1941], p. 107, which may or may not be an authoritative 
autobiography). See also William A. White, Thoughts of a Psychiatrist on the War and 
A/ter (New York, 1919), pp. 75 ffi;G.T.W. Patrick, “Hie Psychology of War,” Papules 
Science Monthly, LXXXVH (1915), 166 ffi; H. R, Marshall, War and the Ideal of Peace 
(New York, 1915), pp. 96 ff.; and extracts from these in R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, 
Introduction to the Science of Sociology (Chicago, 1924), pp. 594 ff. 

Ntd Peace but a Sword (New York, 1939), p. 2$$. 

“ H. D. Lasswdi, World Pditics and Personal InsecurUy (New York, 1935)? P* 
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flows warm on the hand In the hand-to-hand fight the soldier sees neither 

to the right nor to the left. His eyes are fastened on one man — his man. In this 
lust-satisf 3 ring encounter injuries are not felt, all is exhilaration; injury and 
death alike are painless. 

As I reflected upon the intensive application of man to war in cold, rain, and 
mud ; in rivers, canals, andlakes; underground, in the air, and under the sea ; infect- 
ed with vermin, covered with scabs, adding the stench of his own filthy body to 
that of his decomposing comrades; hairy, begrimed, bedraggled, yet with un- 
flagging zeal striving eagerly to kill his fellows; and as I felt within myself the 
mystical urge of the sound of great cannon I realized that war is a normal state 
of man The impulse to war .... is stronger than the fear of death.^^ 

Many observers emphasize the influence upon the soldier’s motiva- 
tion of the close proximity of his fellows. 

The very massing together of so many individuals, with every will merged 
into one that strives with gigantic effort toward a common end, and the conse- 
quent simplicity and directness of aU purpose, seem to release and unhinge all 
the primitive, aboriginal forces stored in the human soul, and tend to create the 
indescribable atmosphere of exultation which envelops everything and every- 
body as with a magic cloak.^4 

The invention of the legion is based on the knowledge of the human mind. 
When two closed masses of armed men come into collision, neither can stand 
long. Actual self-sacrifice, actual contempt of death, presents a rare quality, 
and is the lot of a few selected natures. The tactics and discipline of the Romans 
vanquished great gatherings of barbarians (each of which in strength and brav- 
ery was superior to the legionaries) because the exchange of lines, composed of 
separate cohorts, connected by discipline, exhausted the strength of the oppo- 
nent. The Roman legion stood sufl&ciently long for the bravery of the savage 
enemy to melt away. Whether making a stand at the front or attacking the 
flanks or rear, it was necessary to attain, not the destruction of the opponent 
(which is only possible in hand-to-hand battle), not the reduction of his numbers, 
not the causing of enormous losses. No; it was necessary to turn the herd- 
bravery into the feeling of herd-panic.^s 

Controlled studies designed to define, describe, or measure the 
situations, drives, or motives of war have utilized several types of 
material. 

Studies of monkeys and children have disclosed the typical situa- 

^3 G. W. Crile, A Mechanistic View of War and Peace (New York, 1915), pp. 20 and 4. 
He believes that the manifestatioii of the war-action pattern can be modified by pn^)^ 
conditioning {ibid., pp. 98 ff.). See also above, n. 10. 

Fritz Elrdsler, Fcntr Weeks in the Trenches: The War Story of a Vidinist (New 
York, 1915), p. 64. 

^sMichadi Anitchkow, War and Labour (New York, 1900), pp. 17-18. 
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tions in which fighting occurs — ^rivahy for possession of a prized ob- 
ject, jealousy for the attention of an individual, frustration of an 
activity, and intrusion of a stranger in the group/^ 

Comparative studies of animal, primitive, and civilized warfare 
have suggested that primitive drives of self-preservation and terri- 
tory, of food and activity, of sex and society, and of dominance and 
iudependence have an influence on war and that they are related to 
the pohtical, economic, cultural, and religious motives/'^ 

Psychoanalytic and anthropological studies have indicated the 
influence of such psychological mechanisms as identification, ration- 
alization, repression, displacement, projection, and the scapegoat in 
transforming natural human affections, annoyances, ambivalences, 
and frustrations into group hostihties/® 

Psychometric studies have been made utilizing carefully devised 
questionnaires and interviews. These have attempted to ascertain 
the relation of warlike attitudes to other characteristics of the indi- 
vidual. Although the samplings on which these studies have been 
based have not been adequate, they suggest that men who fought 

E. F. M. Durbin and Joim Bowiby, FersondL Aggressiveness and War (New York, 
1939) > Susan Isaacs, Social Development in Young Children (London, 1933); S. Zucker- 
man, The Social Life of Monkeys and Apes (New York, 1932); A. H. Maslow, “The Role 
of Dominance in the Social and Sexual Behavior of Infrahuman Primates,*’ Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, XL V ill (1936), 261 ff., 278 5 .; XLDC, 161 ff. 

^7 E. L. Thorndike, The Original Nature of Man (New York, 1913), pp. 10 ff.; above, 
VoL I, chap. V, sec. i; chap, vi, sec. 4; chap, vii, sec. 5; chap, xi; i^pen. VII, sec. i; 
Appen. Vni; below, Appen. XXXIX. 

Durbin and Bowiby, op. cit.; H. D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics (Chicago, 
1930)7 PP- 22 ff., 75 ff.; above, Vol, I, chap, vii, n. 87; chap, x, sec. 4; below, Appen. 
XXXIX. 

C. K. A. Wang, “A Study of Attitudes on Patriotism and toward War” (manu- 
script for Causes of War Study, Univeraty Chicago, 1932). This study was based on 
the application cff Thurstone attitude scales on patriotism and war to an academic groqp 
of 517 (conasting of 181 city high-school Senmrs, 53 rural high-school Seniors, 104 high- 
school R.O.T.C. boys, 95 military-academy Seaiors, and 86 collie Seaiiors) and a voca- 
tkmal group of i ,355. It indicated Ettle diffra^ce among prc^esaonal groups exc^t that 
and executives were most patriotic and militaristic and hou^wives least. La- 
bor, clerical, and prof e^onal workers were about the same. Childien laborers tended 
to be more militaristic than children (ff prcffesaonal men (p. 15). High (over $8,000) and 
low (under $2,500) income gr(W5)s were slightly militaristic than the middle in- 
come gror^, Idifitaristic attitude increased with sia^e cff the family in which the individ- 
ual was brought up (p. iS). Rqpubiiotns and Democrats tended to be more militaristic 
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frequently in ctdldliood are more favorable to war than those who did 
not,'*^' that people with education beyond the high-school level are 
less favorable to war,^" that people are favorable to war in proportion 
to the amount of military education and m i litary service they have 
had,“ that people are more favorable to war between the ages of 
thirty-five and forty-four than at any other ages,*^ and that men are 
more favorable to war than women.^^ 


and patriotic than socialists and independents (p. i8); Catholics than Protestants; Can- 
dles than Jews. Negroes were more militaristic but less patriotic than whites (p. 21). 
There was no difference respecting sectional or rural versus urban place of birth, except 
that middle 'westerners were slightly more patriotic. The American-bom were more 
patriotic and militaristic than the foreign-bom (p. 24), and American-bom of foreign 
parentage tended to be more pacifistic (p. 26). In general, patriotic attitudes were poa- 
tively correlated with militaristic attitudes (p. 43). 

“The data indicated a consistent trend” {ibid., p. 41). 

The difference between college Seniors and high-school Seniors was “statistically 
significant” (iibid.j p. s). In the general population, from the ‘Tiigh-school level up 
through the level of graduate students, the tendency was u nmi stakably toward succes- 
sively greater pacifism and decreased militarism” {ibid., p. ii). D. D. Troba (“Effect 
of Various Factors on Militarism-Pacifism,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Fsyckalogy, 
Vol.XX\T [July, 1931]) reached the same conclusion. 

^ The difference between military-academy Seniors and high-school students was 
definitely significant (Wang, op. cii., p. 5). In general, militaristic attitudes increased 
with amount of military instruction {ibid.j p. 34). R. C. Bishop (A Study of the, Educa- 
tional Value of Military Instruction in Universities and Colleges [United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior Pamphlet 28 (Washington, 1932)]) reports that 93.6 per cent of 
nearly 10,000 R.O.T.C. graduates “attest that R.O.T.C. training does not create a 
militaristic attitude in the minds of those who have experienced it.” Wang {op. cit., p. 7) 
doubts whether this ‘loose questionnaire technique” gives any evidence on the point. 
Numerous resolutions by churches and peace societies have asserted that compulsory 
military training in schools and colleges contributes to militarism (War Policies Com- 
mission, Eeport [72d Cong., ist. sess., House Doc. 163 (Washington, 1931)], pp. 727, 
735 j 746)- ‘*The tendency seems clear that military experience is particularly associated 
with the more militaristic attitudes, and the longer the experience the more militaristic is 
the attitude” (Wang, op. cit., p. 32). Droba {op. cU.) reached the same conclusion. See 
above, chap, xxx, n. 119, 

=*3 “Hie interval 35 to 44 is the most militaristic .... and the most patriotic period. 
In the later ages the tendency is clearly toward greater pacifism and greater tolerance of 
internationalism. In the age interval 15 to 24 the attitudes on the two issues are about 
the same as the average of the whole population but there is a noticeable drop in both 
instances during the succeeding age interval, 25-34” (Wang, op. cit.). 

^ “The difference is not extremely great but statistically reliable” {ibid.y p. 8). 
Droba (op. cit.) reached the same conclusion. See also above, n. 10; chap, xxx, n. 87. 
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Motives are combined in innumerable ways to form distinctive 
personalities. Efforts have been made to classify the latter in person- 
ality t3^es. Some of these types of personality in positions of leader- 
ship are more likely than others to seek military solutions of prob- 
lems. The device actually utilized by a leader is, however, usually 
the consequence of a total situation in which his personality is only 
one element .^5 

The political type which seeks power by discovering inclusive ad- 
vantages for a group has been distinguished from the bargaining type 
which higgles for special advantages in a transaction.''^ The reac- 
tionary, the conservative, the liberal, and the radical types have been 
distinguished,^^ as have the agitators, the theorists, and the adminis- 
trators."® The politician seeking to unify his group is more likely 
than the bargainer to focus hostilities upon an out-group."® The re- 
actionary and the radical are more likely to disturb the balance of 
power than the moderate conservative or liberal.^® The agitator is 
more likely to value military policy or to augment conflict than the 
theorist or administrator.^^ 

Particular personalities may manifest one t3pe only, or they may 
present a mixture of several.^ Understanding of personality cannot 

=s Above, VoL I, chap, vii, n. 89; chap, s, n. 2. 

^ Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics, pp. 47 “ 4 ^* 

*7 Ihid., p. 53; A. L. Lowell, PiMic Opinion in War and Peace (Cambridge, Mass., 
1922). 

LassweE {Psychopathology and Politics, pp. 53 ff.) provides detailed case studies of 
these types. Other trilogistic political tyiwbgies include crowd compdlers, expositors, 
and representatives (Conway); heroic, contemplative, and sensual types (Diithey); 
revolutionary, d3mastic, and crisis dictators (A. H. Carr, Juggernaut: The Path of Die- 
tatorsJnp [New York, i939l)- 

29 Businessmen and the bourgeois generally have been more conciliatory and pacifistic 
than politicians and the nobility (above, chap, xxxii, nn. 48, 49, 53, 57)- Business types 
may on occasion function in politics, and vice versa (Lasswell, Psychopathology and 
Politics, p. 45). 

Lowell, op. cit. 

3^ LassweE, PsychopcUhology and PdUics, pp. 78 and 151. 

3= LassweE {ibid., p. 54) suggests that the Old Testament prqphets, Karl Maix, and 
Herbert Hoover, re^)ectively, represented specialization in the agitator, theorist, and 
administrator types, whEe Cobden was both administrator and agitator, Bodin both 
administrator and theorist, and Lenin aE three. 
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be complete without knowledge of its developmental history. Such 
histories may be classified, thus providing another basis for personal- 
ity typologies. Compensating and canalizing tjrpes are distinguish- 
able. Leaders whose energy derives from the continual push of a 
feeling of physical or psychic inferiority frequently overcompensate 
by aggressiveness. They appear more likely to accept violence as a 
solution of problems than thope whose energy derives from the puU 
exerted by acquired skills, inducing them to canalize drives of domi- 
nance or ambition into effective effort.^^ 

From the point of view of long-run prediction or control it is less 
important to understand the behavior to be expected from personal- 
ity types than the cultural and institutional conditions which tend to 
bring one or the other type into leadership. Societies dominated by 
industrialism, by liberalism, by constitutionalism, and by federalism 
have tended to give leadership to administrative and canalizing 
types,^^ while societies dominated by feudalism, totalitarianism, ab- 
solutism, and nationalism have tended to accept and support agi- 
tators and compensating types.-^^ Democracy has usually been as- 
sociated with the former group and has frequently selected rulers of 
conciliatory type,^^ but the election process often gives the agitator 
an advantage. There is little correlation between capacities useful in 
getting elected and those useful in administering.^'^ 

Periods of crisis and high tension tend to perpetuate themselves 
by the favorable opportunity they present to the rise of agitators, 
wtdle times of tranquillity similarly tend to perpetuate themselves 
by enhancing the influence of the administrative and conciliatory 
types.3® 

33 Lasswell illustrates these t3rpes which he calls, respectively, “unhibited” and “par- 
tially inhibited rage types” by Napoleon and Lincoln {Politics, Who Gets What, When, 
Bow [New York, 1936], pp. 183 ff., 195 ff.). 

« Above, chap- xzii, secs, i and 2. 

3s Above, chap, ssii, n. 93. 

^ Ibid., n. 94. 

E. L. 'Ihomdike, “The Relation between Intellect and Morality in Rulers,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, XLII (1936), 321-34. 

^ Above, chap, xrii, n. 76. 
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2. CULTURAL ATTITUDES AND IDEALS 
The point of view which considers the individual personality as 
the center of social action and study may be supplemented by that 
which emphasizes attitudes as culture traits which may be studied 
irrespective of the personalities in which they appear.^^ The biolo- 
gists have given a parallel emphasis in supplementing the study of 
organisms by the study of genes or bearers of biological traits/® 
Studies of human population began by taking the individual as a 
unit. Variations in the number and characteristics of individuals in 
time and space were related to social change and social differences. 
Such studies have a bearing on the problem of war and peace/^ but 
more might be learned by taking the attitude rather than the indi- 
vidual as the unit of classihcation and statistical study. As a geneti- 
cist may find the same form of the same gene in many individuals 
that differ in other respects, so the social scientist may find the same 
attitude toward the same psychological object in diverse personal- 
ities and diverse cultures. Attitudes may be diffused through popu- 
lations by communication as genes are diffused by breeding. Atti- 
tudes, however, duplicate less precisely than genes. 

From thic; point of view a personality is a complex of attitudes, 
each with a certain intensity and direction and inducing the individ- 
ual to behave in a certain maimer when his attention is drawn to a 

39 Attitudes may be treated eitlier as units of personality or as units of culture (Ap- 
pen. XXXV, n. 34). See also VoL I, Appen. Vm, nn. 18 and 19. 

4® The natural historians who began the study of biological evolution took individual 
organisms as units. These were classified into races, races into varieties, varieties into 
species, species into genu^s, and genuses into families. These in turn were grouped into 
orders, phyla, and kingdoms. From variations in the populations of races, varieties, or 
species under natural or controlled conditions, evidence was sought on the process of 
evolution (see Charles Darwin, The Origin t>f Species pLondon, 1858]). Recent students 
of evolution have tended to give this method a subordinate position and to conader the 
genes as the units to be studied. Gen^ are minute organic ^titles which have the prop- 
erty of duplicating themselves with most extraordinary precision, quite regardl^ of the 
characteristics of the oiganism in whose cdls they are carried, and are therefore sus- 
ceptible of statistical treatm^t. Each gene may appear in a nu mb er <£ forms or allelo - 
morphs; but, whatever the form, its influence extmds in a concrete manner to certain 
characteristics of the developed organisn. Some gen^ affect coat cokir, others eye color, 
others rize, others reflexes and instincts (S. Wright, ^^Statistical Theory of Evolution,” 
American StaUstical Associalim Jemmal, XXVI {suppL; March, 1931], 202). 

Above, chap. xxxi. 
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given psychological object. The personality is not the unit of in- 
vestigation. The attitudes themselves are regarded as entities, which 
together constitute the culture of the population, and, in so far as 
they are publicly manifested with considerable homogeneity on con- 
troversial subjects, they constitute its public opinion.^ 

Opinions have been measured through analyses of responses to 
questionnaires or interviews with a fair sample of the public 
through analyses of responses to questions or interviews with ex- 
perts deemed to have a sound judgment as to the attitudes within 
the public in question and through the analysis of “attitude state- 
ments” copied from newspapers and indicative of favor or opposition 
to a given symbol, such, for instance, as another country.^s 

Four dimensions of opinion have been exhibited by graphs con- 
structed by the latter method: direction (whether the opinion is for 
or against a symbol), intensity (degree for or against), homogeneity 
(distribution of attitudes at a given time about the average), and 
continuity (invariability of the attitude over a period' of tune).^^ 
The manner of representing these dimensions is illustrated in 
Figures 45~48 indicating changes in the prevalent opinion in the 
United States toward France, Germany, China, and Japan in dif- 
ferent periods of recent history . The results of these studies have 
shown a high degree of reliability and of validity in the sense of con- 
forming to expectations derived from a study of the historical facts. 
They indicate that the opinion prevalent in one coxmtry with respect 
to another tends to fluctuate in time, tends to be manifested by ac- 
tive hostility when it passes below a certain threshold, tends to be 
friendly toward other nations when it is hostile to one, tends to re- 
spond tohostility by hostility, tends to be interested in proportion to 
the intensity of the opinion, and tends to be homogeneous when in- 

^ Above, n. 39; cliap. xxx, n. 12. 

43 Above, n. 19. Straw ballots and systematic interviewing used in the Gallup, For- 
tune^ and other polls, as well as the ordinary questionnaires, measure opinions rather 
than attitudes (above, chap, xss, nn. 38 and 60). 

studies by Klingberg, below, chap, xxxv, sec. 4; chap, xsxvi, sec. i; Appm. 

XLI. 

45 See studies by RusseE and Nelson, below, Appen. XLI. 

^ Above, chap, sxs, n. 38. 47 Below, Appen. XLI. 
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tense but divided wben moderate. Such studies, if carried out with 
respect to a number of symbols, might supply evidence for charting 
the changes in the general tension level of a population.^® 

A chart has also been reproduced which shows the results of a 
procedure for ascertaining and comparing the opinion of numerous 
experts in regard to the attitudes dominant in a large number of 
states with reference to other states during the period from 1937 to 
1941.^^ This chart does not indicate the homogeneity of opinion, 
but it does indicate the other dimensions of opinion. The method is 
less time-consuming than the newspaper method, and the results of 
the two methods have proved consistent. The latter chart displays 
a fanning-out tendency of the opinions toward greater intensities of 
friendship or hostility from 1937 to 1941. This suggests that the 
general tension level was rising during this period. 

The interest of such studies is not only in their theoretical results 
but also in the assistance they might offer to practical action in 
propaganda and education. A continuous charting of changes in 
public opinion in the principal populations upon political questions 
and particularly upon questions concerning other states would be 
of value m the art of statesmanship and in the work of any world- 
organization devoted to the regulation of international relations. 
Such charts would not often show anything qualitatively novel. 
Statesmen and journalists know roughly how opinion is moving in 
the important areas toward the important S3rmbols. But, as in pre- 
dicting weather, it is worth while to know the temperature, pressure, 
or wind velocity precisely, so political prediction and control would 
be greatly aided by having opinion movements precisely charted 
from week to week and month to month. Such refinement in the 
measurement of opinion might facilitate comparison with methods 
which measure attitudes more directly^® and might provide evidence 
of changes of attitudes as well as of opinions. 

Such studies might throw light on the attitudes behind warlike- 
ness and the influence of educational methods upon them. Do states 
go to war because of attitudes hostile to a particular enemy or be- 
cause of attitudes favorable to war? There is evidence that attitudes 

Above, chap, xxx, sec. 3a. 

Below, Appeo. XLI, Fig. 50. 


s« Above, n. 19. 
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of the latter type are sometimes of great importance. Such attitudes 
may spring from discontent with an existing situation inducing irra- 
tional violence, or they may spring from habitual preference for dic- 
tatorial rather than conciliatory modes of dealing with problems. 

Internal circumstances, such as depression or party feud, and gen- 
eral conditions, such as the existence of foreign war or the long pas- 
sage of time since the last national war, may predispose a population 
to war.^"" The particular state selected to fight may be largely for- 
tuitous. 

A culture may give preference to particular modes of dealing with 
conflict situations. These modes may be classified from the point of 
view of the individual as renunciatory, conciliatory, dictatorial, or 
adjudicatory, according as the individual is disposed to yield to 
those who oppose him, to compromise with them, to dominate over 
them, or to submit controversies to group decision.^ From the point 
of view of the group, they respectively imply its aloofness from, its 
passive regulation of, its incapacity to deal with, or its active inter- 
vention in, the controversies of its members 

Oppositions of some sort between human individuals in contact 
with one another are inevitable, and, when these contacts are close, 
opposition may develop into conflict.^ Each human will derives 
from the individual’s heredity and experience. These interact to 
form a complex which the physiologists know as an organism and the 
psychologists as a personality, predisposed to behave in a given way 
in a given contingency.^^ In the same way the will of a group derives 

Above, cb^. xxx, sec. 36; chap, xxxii, n. 103. 

^ International law does not anticipate that states will renounce established rights, 
but by the Pact of Paris nearly all states renounced force as an instrument of national 
policy, thus facOitating the obsolescence of disputes which resisted the usual modes of 
pacific settlement. Obsolescence may result from a “reinterpretation of the situation in a 
sense which renders the old line of battle, the older definition of interest, irrelevant” 
(Lasswell, Fsyckopathclogy and Politics, p. 48; above, VoL I, chap, viii, sec. 4a). The 
three other methods of dealing with disputes are recognized, respectively, in the institu- 
tions (i) of dipbmacy, conference, consultation, mediation, inquiry, and conciliation; 
(2) of reprisals, intervention, retortion, and war; and (3) of arbitration and judicial set- 
tiemoit (above, chap. 3 xv, n. 25). 

53 These four methods have, reflectively, dominated in churches, federations, bal- 
ances of power, and empires. Above, chap, xrvi, sec. 2b. 

5 ^ Above, chap, xxvi, sec. i. ss Above, sec. i; Vol. I, Appen. VIIL 
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from its institutions and its history. These interact to form a com- 
plex which the historians know as a society and the anthropologists 
as a culture, predisposed to behave in a given way in a given con- 
tingency.®* 

The sources of the wills of the individual and of the group of 
which he is a part are not whoUy independent. The attitudes of in- 
dividuals brought up in the same group become to some extent 
adapted to one another and to the group in the processes of social 
interaction and of social and organic evolution. The individual per- 
sonality is, however, S3mthesi2ed sufficiently autonomously to as- 
sure that a personality will often be predisposed to behave in ways 
incompatible with the behavior of others and with the behavior 
which the culture expects. Man versus man and man versus society 
are, therefore, eternal problems.®’^ 

Similarly, on a higher level the sources of municipal law, which 
formulate the state’s will, and the sources of international law, 
which formulate the will of the family of nations, are independent. 
These wills may therefore be in opposition. The problems of state 
versus state and of state versus the family of nations therefore arise.®® 
To say, however, that opposition is inevitable and that conffict is 
probable is not to say that war is inevitable. War is but a particular 
form in which conflict may be manifested.®’ 

In the physical universe two bodies moving directly toward each 
other win collide unless someone intervenes or unless other bodies 
in the neighborhood deflect one or the other from its comse. The na- 
ture of such deflection is predictable. This may not be wholly 
true in the subatomic sphere, but for measurable matter the law of 
gravitation appears to act with a high degree of regularity. 

In the j^ychological and social sphere there is a difference. In- 
dividuals in contact with one another may have attitudes which pre- 

5 ® Above, chap, sxviii, sec. i. 

S'? Sodoiogists usually emphaaze the ccmtiiiuous interaction erf individual and group 
and so tend to minimize this dichotomy more than psychokigists and anthropcdogists (s^ 
Louis Wirtii, “Social interaetkm: TTie Probfens of the individual and the Group,” 
American Jowrmd af Sacid<^, XLTV [May, 19393, 965 ff.); above, n, 7- 

s* Above, Vol. I, chap, xiii, sec. 3; VoL H, chap, mii, sec. 4; chap, xnv, sec. i. 

S 9 Above, chap, xxvi, sec. i. 
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dispose them to conflict, but they may also have attitudes which pre- 
dispose them to prevent conflict. The latter may give them a capac- 
ity to readjust their attitudes in the light of the impending collision 
with preventive effect. A similar capacity may also exist in organized 
groups. Thus when a conflict in the attitudes of A and B, whether 
individuals or groups, arises, four results are possible: 

A, foreseeing the conflict, modifies his attitude and steps out of 
the way. B’s attitude is satisfied and the conflict has been resolved 
not by war or collision but through the subjective resolution of A to 
change his attitude. This may be designated the method of moral 
remmciation or nonresistance. It implies a moral order but not 
necessarily an organized society. It has been developed in the Hindu 
conception of dharma, by which the member of each social class is 
content with his lot.^*^ 

A and B, foreseeing collision, may each modify his attitude suffi- 
ciently to avoid a collision. The attitude of each is partially satisfied, 
and the overt confiict is avoided. Such a mutual deflection may take 
place as a result of ad hoc discussion, but if the situation is critical it 
is not likely to take place without previous understanding. It will do 
no good for A to step a little to the right if B, with the best intention 
in the world, steps to the left. This may then be designated the 
method of group regulation or common law, because the group has 
provided rules for mutual accommodation. These rules usually for- 
bid certain acts in cases of impending collision and assume that in- 
dividuals, realizing the mutual advantage of such rules, will modify 
their attitudes accordingly. The group's responsibility is limited to 
providing procedures for enforcing the rules where that assumption 
proves unjiistified. 

Such rules may be of any degree of completeness. They may leave 
wide spheres unregulated in which, if negotiation and conciliation 
fail, conflict may develop into duels or wars, and competition may 
develop into strikes and lockouts. Within the state such rules are 
usually sufficiently comprehensive to avoid violence. The rules are, 
however, essentially of a guiding character. They are sanctioned 
mainly by the enlightened self-interest of the persons affected. In 

^ See Waiter Clark, ‘TSinduism,” in Berthold Laufer (ed.), The New Orient (Cliicago, 

i933)» n, 234 ff- 
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contrast to the Hindu dhanna this conception conforms to the 
Roman-Christian concept of individuality and self-reliance devel- 
oped in the West by the conception of a comprehensive common law 
embodying justice for all.^^ 

As the third alternative neither A nor B may do anything, with 
the result of a collision. This is the situation described by Hobbes as 
the state of nature in which everyone is at war with everyone else, 
implying neither a moral order nor an organized society. Such free 
expression of every attitude, without regard to its consequences, was 
regarded by Nietzsche as “the natural morality, which recognizes as 
good everything that is bold, vigorous, cruel and self-reliant,’' a 
morality uncorrupted by the “slave morality of nonresistance which 
rails good all that was cautious, humble, pacific and adaptable,” a 
morality which provides the conditions for a race of “supermen” 
whose “wall to power” always triumphs over that of all the others.^"" 
This method of attempted dictation by each may be called that of 
struggle. It may long continue between the poles of annihilation of 
all by one and a balance of power, as it has in the family of nations for 
the last three centuries. 

Finally, although neither A nor B does anything about an impend- 
ing conflict of attitudes, C, the group itself, may actively step in 
and separate the two, compelling one or both to change their atti- 
tudes, or at least to modify them, so as to avoid collision. This may 
be called the method of group intervention, or public administration. 
If relied on exclusively, it puts a severe strain upon the society which 
is continually obliged to resolve conflicts within itself/^ The first 
method puts a severe strain on the nonresisting individual, who is 
continually obliged to check the natural expressions of his person- 
ality. The one passes the problem of ambivalence to the group; the 
other leaves it wdth the individual. The one may lead to group revo- 
lution; the other, to individual insanity. Psychoanalysts stress the 
danger of oversuppressing aggressive dispositions.^^ Groups made 
up of nonr^isters are rare, while groups which attempt to r^olve 

Above, chap, xsii, n. 55; below, Appen. XXXVm. 

^ The Will to Power: An AUem^ Transwiualion of All Values (London, 1913)- 
See above, VoL I, Appen, m, n. 6. 

Above, n. 61; chap, xxsii, sec. 2d. 


^ Above, n. 12. 
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internal conflicts by active intervention frequently find it necessary 
to wage external war in order to prevent internal revolution. Group 
intervention based on the concept of group planning and administra- 
tion differs from that of common law and adjudication in degree. It 
assumes the disposition of man to affirm his will unless compelled to 
desistj while common law assumes the disposition of men to concili- 
ate in most cases. 

A particular culture may emphasize attitudes favorable to one 
or the other of these procedures. While pubhc opinion within a 
group may be rapidly modified by propaganda designed to inculcate 
group ideals and utopias, personal attitudes appear to be influenced 
primarily by the personality ideals (superego) which the individual 
has acquired from early family, religious, and educational contacts.^s 
Cultures differ in warlikeness according as they idealize nonresist- 
ance, rationality, aggressiveness, or efficient administration.^^ 

a) Nonresistance, illustrated in Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount and 
in certain Buddhistic and Hindu writings, was accepted by the early 
Christians, the Quakers, the Mennonites, and the followers of Tol- 
stoy and Gandhi. Its creed of renimciation has not, however, been 
indorsed by the bulk of mankind. The perfect exemplification is to 
be found in the mystics and the hermits, who by discipline acquired a 
capacity to renounce all desire and were thus free from conflict. A 
complete following of the ideal of nonresistance implies a renuncia- 
tion of all the material ambitions of life, the exact reverse of the 
Nietzschean creed of the superman. In fact, the psychoanalysts 
have interpreted this t3rpe of mysticism, illustrated by the Buddhis- 
tic yogas, as a reversion to the perfect adjustment of the individual 
to his environment, which existed in the prenatal state.^^ 

Below, n. 77; chap, xxviii, sec. 3<i; Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity, 
p- 63. Personality ideals abstract certain aspects of personality to such a degree that 
they constitute attitudes prevalent in a culture rather than personality types (see 
above, nn. 7, 26-33, 39)- 

“ These ideals manifest preference for the procedures, respectively, of renundatioii, 
conciliation, dictation, and adjudication (above, n. 52). The last three, respectively”, 
idealize the theorist, the agitator, and the administrator (above n. 28). 

^ Yoga philosophers sometimes hang by their toes in a prenatal position (Franz 
Alexander, “Buddhistic Training as an Artificial Catatonia,” Psychoanalytic Rmem, 
XVin [April, 1931], 135). 
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b) Rationality . — ^A much larger proportion of the human race has 
recognized the necessity of common law and has accepted the ideal 
of the rational man, who voluntarily keeps his oppositions within 
the realm of necessary laws, illustrated in the rationalist philosophies 
of Locke, Hume, Kant, and Bentham, or the ideal of the economic 
man assumed by Ricardo and other classical economists. Self-in- 
terest, it is thought, will lead men to abide by contracts and laws, 
if those laws do not go beyond the constitution of the liberal state. 
Harmony in the hive, according to Mandeville's mid-eighteenth- 
century tract, resulted from each bee^s pursuing its selfish interests 
and that harmony might not survive efforts at central control.^® 
Self-interest, it was optimistically anticipated, would lead govern- 
ments to abide by treaties and international law.^^ 

The appeal to the ideal of the rational man may have been an in- 
fluence in averting some of the nineteenth-century wars. Possibly 
appeals to reason mollified the dangerous situations between Eng- 
land and the United States in 1862 over the 'Trent’’ affair and in 
1896 over the Venezuelan boundary dispute.’® 

c) Aggressiveness . — ^In times of rapid social change it is dijOBi- 
cult for a common law to maintain sufficient control over the aggres- 
sive activities of individuals or groups who fet perceive the oppor- 
tunities offered by changing conditions. Thus conditions of anarchy 
have sometimes resulted. Struggle, without limitation of means, has 
been actively advocated by radical champions of the oppressed 
masses and has been practiced by reactionary entrepreneurs who 
wish no limitations set to their opportunity to increase profits. The 
masses of men, however, have not for any length of tune indorsed 
philosophies of individual, Hass, or international violence such as 
those expounded by Clausewitz, Proudhon, Nietzsche, Bakunin, and 

Bernard de Mandevffle, The FaUe of ike Bees or Primie Vices, PMk Benefits 
(1714) (4tli ed.; London, 1925). Tlie idea of tiie autcmiatic iarmony, the invisible hand 
producing this result, provided the phibst^hic background of modem capitalism. 
Above, VoL I, chap, viii, n. 38; chap, xxdi, sec. 2c; Lasswell, Psychopathology and 
Politics, p. 48. 

69 Sir Edward S. Creasy, First Platform of IntemaUomd Ltm (Lon<km, 1876), p. 63. 

7 * Caxl Russell Fish, Aifterican DifUmacy (4th ed.; New York, 1923), 317 and 

393; T. A. Baiky, A Diflomadc Bisfory 0} the Anterican Peofie (New York, 1940), pp. 
331 ff., 481 ff. 
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SoreL While military, nationalist, and neo-Darwinian social philoso- 
phers have sometimes perceived a continuing need for violent strug- 
gle, most radical philosophers of violence, including Marx, Lenin, 
and Trotzky, have regarded violence and unbridled conflict as tem- 
porary expedients, only justified as a necessary means for ushering 
in a new order of peace. 

d) EJzcient adminisiratioyi regulating the behavior of loyal sub- 
jects is the ideal set up by autocracy, nationalism, fascism, and com- 
munism. In this philosophy the bee is nothing; the hive is every- 
thing. The acceptance of this ideal has led to the suppression of in- 
ternal conflict within the modern nationahst, fascist, and com- 
munistic state. This philosophy, by concentrating all authority upon 
the state as the sole object of individual loyalty, has been of little 
value in the propaganda for international peace. National loyalty is 
hard to transmute in times of crisis to a higher loyalty to the world- 
community. The task is especially difficult because of the tendency 
for the Nietzschean ideal of the superman above good and evil to 
be accepted by the ruler of the highly organized state. 

Numerous factors — geographic, economic, and historic — ^have to 
be considered in accounting for the culture of a partictdar group, 
but in all the ideal of human personality occupies a large place. Prob- 
ably the ideal of the rational man in the liberal state is that which has 
best adjusted human nature to continuous peace. This ideal has 
been illustrated among a few primitive peoples such as the Yurock 
Indians of California, whose culture combines economic individual- 
ism with remarkable peacefulness.'^^ It was characteristic of the 
Chinese in much of their history and of the periods of the pax Ra- 
mana and the pax Britannica^ which witnessed the flowering of the 
two most widely accepted systems of law in the contemporary 

See Sidney Hook, ‘Violence’*; J. B. S. Hardman, “Terrorism”; and Max Lemer, 
“Assassination,” in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. Sociologists recognize conflict 
as a means of social integration (Georg Simmel, “Conflict as a T3T>e of Social Interac- 
tion,” in Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 583; R. E. Park, “The Social Function of War,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVI Qanuary, 1941], 365). Above, chap, xxvi, sec. i; 
chap, xxxii, n. 2. 

A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California (Smithsonian Institution, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bull. 78 [Washington, 1925]), p. 50. 
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world. Education directed toward that ideal might create attitudes 
which could be invoked in times of crisis to prevent war. Nonre- 
sistance in practice puts too severe a strain on human nature, and 
complete loyalty to the group puts too severe a strain on the group 
and is no cure for intergroup war. 

The rational ideal, however, is not attractive to a human race that 
is only partially rational. The ideal of the economic man or the 
reasonable man looks pallid beside a fasting Gandhi, a light brigade 
loyal to the death, or a Faustian hero in titanic struggles against the 
world. A pallid world “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought” is 
not generally appealing.’'* The maintenance of continuous peace 
may, however, depend on the acceptance by the masses of mankind 
of the ideal of the reasonable man — the man guided neither by an 
all-consuming ambition, an all-consuming loyalty, nor even an aU- 
consuming asceticism but ready to exercise his reason to maintain 
world-conditions in which his type, preferring reason to violence, 
can prevail.’® 

73 Above, Vol. I, chap, viii, sec. 2; Lin Yutang, My Country and My People (New 
York, 1935)- 

74 Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act. IV, scene i. Such a world would reduce justice to the 
consequence of orderly and rational procedures, thus blighting the enthusiasm which agi- 
tators invoke by offering mutually inconsistent advantages. “Utopias that move men 

are rich with the fruits of desire, and pacific as an incident to satiation The effort 

to achieve order as a value rather than justice promises nothing but disillusionment. 
.... All the constitutive myths of history have promised something besides pale peace 
to their devotees” (Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity, pp. 249; see above, 
chap. XXV, sec. 5). “It has been said that throughout all the history of man Confucius 
alone succeeded in making the middle way either emotionally exciting or intellectually 
stimulating, and I have my doubts even about Confucius” Qacob Viner, “The Short 
View and the Long in Economic Policy,” American Economic Review, XXX [March, 

1940], 15)- 

75 Freud was convinced that cultural progress tended “to strengthen the intellect” 
and “to turn the tendency of aggression inward” (letter to Einstein, “Why War?” Cor- 
respondence [Paris: International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation: 1937]), and 
Bergson felt that the analytic character of human language and thought created a per- 
sistent bias toward reason (above, chap, xxiv, n. 87). Reason, however, in practical 
conduct requires synthesis as well as analysis, an adequate weighing of evidence and al- 
ternatives as well as a logical inference of conclusions from principles and data. An ex- 
cessive disposition to analyze may, therefore, interfere with soimd judgment in compli- 
cated situations, and wise action on “sufficient reason.” In the contemporary, complex, 
and d3mamic world-civilization, conditions favorable to reason include a reasonable sub- 
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3 . CONDITIONS OF PEACE EDUCATION 

Attitudes, though originating in the drives of the individual or- 
ganism, are given form by education, the process by which the cul- 
ture of a group is developed and passed on to the rising generation."® 
Propagandas are addressed to the group, educational procedures 
to the individual. Propagandas may influence public opinion and 
stimulate immediate social action through superimposing group ob- 
jectives upon the individual conscience. Education seeks to influ- 
ence private attitudes, thus building the individual personality and 
the group culture into an organic unity 

If peace is synonymous with the general use of reason rather than 
impulse in organizing society and in dealing with conflict situations, 
peace education would be education supporting and transmitting 
the ideal of the rational man. The technique for accomplishing this 
end will not be dealt with,"^ but attention may be given to the diffi- 


ordination of the individual to group intervention at the world and the regional as well 
as at the national and the local levels. The rational man must therefore appreciate 
the role of the efi&cient administrator. See above, chap, xxxii, sec. 4; below, Appen. 

xxxvm. 

7® See above, chap, xxx, n. 59. 

Above, chap, xxx, sec. 2. 

7® The numerous resolutions of churches and peace societies favoring “peace educa- 
tion” have usually done little more than urge education to increase the desire for and 
win to peace (see War Policies Commission, op. cit., pp. 747 ff.). Education has been 
conducted within the national state and has tended to assume the dominance of its sym- 
bols. “Textbooks are {>ermeated with a national or patriotic spirit’* (Bessie L. Pierce, 
Cimc AUUudes in American School Text Books [Chicago, 1930], p. 254; flag-salute case, 
above, chap, xxx, n. 33). Education has therefore tended to encourage reason less in the 
international than in other fields. George S. Counts (“Education,” Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, V, 403 ff.) emphasizes the subordination of all systems of education to 
the major cultural values of the country- While education in modem civilization has 
toded to emphaaze the rational character of human nature (J. A. Comenius, 1592- 
1670), reason necessarily assumes cultural goals on faith; thus reason can hardly apply 
to international affairs unless there is a world-culture manifesting some articles of faith 
in which all populations share. The League of Nations Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation and the International Studies Conferences have attempted to develop a ra- 
tional approach to intemationai relations in school and university curriculums on the as- 
aimption that “only a good citizen of the world can be a good citizen of his country** 
(S. H. Bailey, Ini^jusiional Studies in Modern Education [London, 1938], p. 15; League 
<ff Nations, Haw To Make the League of Nations Known and To Develop the Spirit cf 
Intemaiionol Cooperation: Recommendations hy the Sub-Committee of Experts, Interna- 
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culties faced by any society in applying such an educational pro- 
gram. 

The rational ideal usually seeks a via media between contending 
goods. The desire for individual freedom, secured by the possession 
of wealth and power, is often in conflict with the desire for freedom 
of the group with which the individual has identified himself. The 
security, wealth, and power of the group may require subordination 
of the individual in the internal system of values.'^ The claims of 
the personality and of the culture, though their sources overlap, may 
in a given situation be in conflict,^*^ 

In times of peace and prosperity, when the position of the group 
is not in question, philosophies of liberalism have flourished and ac- 
tivities have been predominantly economic as the individual has 
striven to improve his position in the established system. During 
such periods groups have tended, on the one hand, to disintegrate 
internally and, on the other, to unite with one another to form larger 

iional Commiiiee of Intellectual Cooperation [Geneva, 1927]). According to Zimmem, 
“our task as teachers [of international relations] is to keep the eyes of our students fixed 
upon the world, in all the variety and ^ultaneity of its problems, to help them to un- 
derstand even better .... the aitogethemess of public affairs, that problem of the one 
in the many, the many in the one, which has been in the minds of the great political 
thinkers ever since the Greek age and must be more than ever before our minds in the 
first generation of the League of Nations” (Sir Alfred Zimmem [ed.], University Teaching 
of International Rdations [International Studies Conference, 1938; Paris: International 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, 1939], p. ri). 

79 The demands for freedom of the individual, freedom of the state, freedom of reli- 
gion, freedom of the church, freedom of the workers, and freedom of business, frequently 
conflict. Above, VoL I, chap, viii, nn. 37 and 38. 

“The beginning of culture implies the repres^on of instincts. .... ^Complexes’ 
are necessary by-products in the process of the gradual formation of culture. .... The 
building up of the sentiments, the conflicts and maladjustments which this implies, de- 
pend largely upon the socioi<^cal mechanism which works in a given society' (B. 
Malinowski, Sex and Repression in Samge Socieiy [New York, 1927], pp. 182 and 240). 
“This incorporation of the requirements of the social order into the personality does not 
proceed smoothly, nor does it abolish the primitive psyctHjIogicai structures which have 
been devek)ped and apparently discarded at each step of the way toward adultlK>od” 
(Lasswell, PsyckapatMogy and Politics, p. 66). “Coostiaint is a functicn not of rigidity 
of culture, but <£fdi limitation upon desired freedom. The feding of constraint arises 
cmly with awarmess of altamatives, and so, paradoxicaly, <mly in ooimtiies which have 
achieved a large measure of individjual freedom” (W. Rex Crawford, “Freedom in the 
Arts,” in E. P. Cheyney [ed.], Freedom ofinqmry and Opinion [“Annals of the American 
Academy Political and Sodai Sdenoe” (PinkdelpMa, November, 1938)], p. 96). 
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groups. In times of revolution and depression, on the other hand, 
the position of the group and the entire scheme of values are threat- 
ened. Philosophies of authoritarianism, whether revolutionary or 
reactionary, are in the saddle, activities are predominantly political, 
and the individual blindly follows the leader of the group with which 
he has identified himself. This tends to integrate established groups, 
to differentiate each group from the others, and to develop inter- 
group hostility.®^ Such fluctuations, characterized by opposite move- 
ments in the extensity and the intensity of group life, have been ob- 
served not only in civilized societies^^ but also among such primitive 
people as the Mumgin of North Australia. The life of the latter 
fluctuates between periods of warfare, unifying the clan, and periods 
of intergroup ceremonials tending to merge the clans in larger asso- 
ciations.®^ An organization of the world-community which will avoid 
violent fluctuations between general social disintegration and general 
war®^ and a composition of cultures which will give adequate satis- 
faction to both the aggressive and the affectionate impulses®^ of all 
the people all of the time is not easy to attain.®^ 

War may, for a time, offer this dual satisfaction to many. The 
soldier senses to the full and in aU satisfaction his participation in the 
group’s great task, but at the same time he is free without inhibitions 
of conscience to satisfy his individual aggressiveness against the per- 
sons and property of the enemy. The elation which usually marks 
the early stage of war results from the complete reconciliation of- 

“Under certain circumstances the individual can neglect the political aspect of ids 
economic relationship to others: when there is general acquiescence in the exchange prac- 
tices which are current, when acts of coercion against individuals who break their con- 
tracts or who object to other fundamental principles of the social order are spontaneous- 
ly a^yproved, when the exercise of violence is specialized in the hands of duly constituted 
authorities (policemen, armies, courts), and when the occasions for the large scale zer- 
oise of coercion are few. If these mutually related conditions are absent, calculations of 
fighting effectiveness assume greater importance” (Lasswell, World Politics and Personal 
Insecurity, p. 142 ; see also ibid., pp. 1 54 ff.). This can be applied to international as well 
as to interindividual relations. Above, chap, xxviii, sec. 3c. 

Above, VoL I, chap, x, sec. 4. 

Above, VoL I, chap, vi, n. 52. Above, chap. xxvL 

®s These correspond to the ego (aggressive, death) and object (erotic, life) instincts 
of Freud. Above, VoL I, Appen. VUI, n. 8. See Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics, 
pp. 72 ff. 

^ Above, VoL I, chap, viii, sec. 2c. 
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fered by war to the individual's psychic conflicts, but the unreality 
of this adjustment gives it the character of a collective psychosis and 
renders its participants impervious to rational appeal until the illu- 
sion is dissipated.^'^ 

The occurrence of such group psychoses suggests that the ideal 
of the rational man cannot survive in a society where the counter- 
mores and the mores are continually in conflict. The strain of con- 
tinuous compromises between the passions and the conscience is too 
much for human nature. The education of children must be so con- 
ducted as to reduce the need for scapegoats to provide relief for sup- 
pressed aggression.^^ The activities of adults must include oppor- 
tunities for sport, adventure, relaxation, economic competition, po- 
litical controversy, and self-expression, satisfying aH the organic 
drives and at the same time approved by the conscience. Such ac- 
tivities might provide substitutes for the charm of war.^^ War for a 
short time may permit a balanced expression of ambivalent impulses 
such as hate and love. It encourages a free expression of suppressed 
hates in the service of public loyalties. Peace requires an equally 
balanced expression of both, but the hates which to a certain extent 
are inevitable in any culture might be displaced upon impersonal 
evils and might be expressed in forms less destructive of civilization 
than modem war.^° 

To exorcise the charm of war is not enough, if occasionally for im- 
portant groups war is useful. Special-interest groups benefiting di- 
rectly from war, such as armament-makers hungry for markets, pro- 
fessional military men looking for promotions, and sensational news- 

See Robert Waelder, 'Tettre sur Tetiologie et revolution des psychoses collec- 
tives,” Correspondence (Paris: Institut international de cooperation intellectuelle, 
^ 935 )j PP- 9b 2 -; Freud, op. cii.; Edward Glover, War, Sadism and Pacifism (London, 

1933), P. 19. 

** LassweU, World FdUics and Personal Insecurity, pp. 63 S.; above, chap, xxvi, n. 
16; Appen. XXXIX, par. 20. 

^ See G. T. W. Patrick, The Psychology of Rdaxation (Boston, 1916), chap, vi; Wil- 
liam James, “The Moral Equivalent of War,’* International Conciliation, No. 27, Febru- 
ary, 1910; Park and Burgess, op. cit., pp. 594 ff. 

'Tt is not a question of entirely eliminating the human tendency to aggression; one 
can attempt to control it so far that it does not have to find expression in war. If the 
willingness for war is the outward flowing of the destructive instinct, the reasonable 
thing to do is to summon eros, the oppoate of that instinct” (Freud, op. cit.). 
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paper managers pressing for increased circulation, might be regulat- 
ed in the public interest. It cannot be expected that such special in- 
terests will volimtarily sacrifice a certain opportunity for individual 
gain because of a probable group loss. War itself cannot satisfy the 
more speculative interest of business in wider markets and sources 
of raw materials under the flag, of younger sons and intelligentsia 
in colonial jobs, of reformers in the expansion of cultural or religious 
ideals. These anticipations depend upon victory, and the prospects 
of that for any state in a balance-of-power war is imcertain. The 
prospect of economic gain for the general public even from victory 
becomes increasingly remote as the costs of war increase.^" Educa- 
tion might influence attitudes by elucidating the relation of war to 
economy under present conditions. 

Fear of war has functioned in preserving internal peace and in 
keeping rulers in power.^^ It is difficult to find a substitute method 
for performing this service. Can the state attract the loyalties of its 
subjects sufficiently to maintain internal order if those subjects no 
longer feel that the state is necessary to protect them from invasion? 
Can custom, reason, and sentiment, imsupported by necessity, pre- 
serve the individual’s love for his political group in just relation to 
his love for hims elf and for the other groups with which he is associ- 
ated? To provide an answer is the task of civic education in the mod- 
em state.^^ The individual’s loyalties must be sufficiently centered to 
give strength to the social order and sufficiently divided to provide a 
basis for criticizing that order and better adapting it to changing 
conditions. The individual must be so educated that he himself may 
assume responsibility and exercise critical judgment in the solution 
of conflicting demands.^^ 

Above, chap, xxni, sec. 3a. 

^ The problem should be approached from both the economic and the psychological 
points of view. Cf. Lionel Robbins, The Economic Causes of War (London, 1939) and 
H. D. La^well, World PdUics and Personal Insecurity, chap, vii: “Goods and Services: 
Ihe Effect of Economic Conditions.” 

w Above, Vol. I, chap, x; Voi. 31 , chap, xxviii, secs. 2a and 4. 

94 C. E. Merriam, The Making of Citizens (Chicago, 1931); Political Power (New 
York, 1934), PP- 306 ff. 

95 Above, chap, xxiv, sec. 3a; chap, xxviii, sec. R. Waelder, “Psychological As- 
pects of War and Peace,” Genem Studies, X (May, 1939), 52. 
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Even if the charm^ utility, and social function of war could be 
eliminated, war would still occur as long as people devoted major 
attention to preparing for it. The expectation of war has been an 
important cause of war. If statesmen generally should abandon hope 
that war night prove a means of solving their problems, belief in the 
inevitability of war might be undermined. If the dominant opinion 
of two states considers war between them inevitable, the govern- 
ments of each wiU bend attention to the strategic aspects of their 
relationship, and it wiU be perceived that time is helping one less 
than the other. The effect of the different rates of change in the two 
countries with respect to population, industrial progress, exploita- 
tion of raw materials, transportation developments, armament- 
building, political alliances, etc., is continually altering their relative 
military positions. With knowledge of these differences, the state 
against which time is working will be imder increasing pressure to 
start a preventive war. Its case may be desperate, but in a few years 
it will be more desperate stiU, and if war is inevitable it had better 
start it now.®^ 

General removal of belief in the inevitability of war is an impor- 
tant condition of peace. Governments when striving for peace 

5* See above, chap, sx, sec. 4(6); Lasswell, World PolUics and Personal Insecurity j 
chap, iii: *‘The Balancing of Power: The Expectation of Violence.’’ During an arma- 
ment race this situation is intensified: ^Tvo manner or degree of technical, military or 
industrial preparedness is going to guarantee peace, but what such a high degree of tech- 
nical industrial and military prqjaredness will r^Jly do is to set up the processes of the 
inevitable military time table — one of the major forces in precipitating modem wars. 

.... One side starts to prepare Other states follow suit No state will admit 

that it has any military desires They look at each other across the sea, or across 

the boundary and say ‘That fellow is getting ready to attack us.’ That is what they all 

say So in the event of a cri^, the wisest military thing to do is to get in your 

blows in the first 24 or 48 hours and get them in hard. If you can get them in before a 
declaration of w’ar, it may mean the difference between victory and defeat on the fidd 
of battle. That situation places a pr emi um upon the diaegard of p^ceful po^bihties. 
.... It is the military time table. It places the military strategist in chaxge of eveats 
in a crisis and makes your peaceful statesmen alm(^t helple^ in the face of military 
nec^sit3r” (Tucker P. Smith, secretary of Commission on M ilita ri sm in Education, War 
Policies Commission, op. cit., p. 680). L. F. Richardson attempts to expound this th^is 
with mathematical symbols (below, Appwen- XLTI}. The use of railrc^ds in m i htar y 
mobilization greatly contributed to this rituation after 1870 (T. H. Thomas, “Armies 
and the Railway Revolution,” in J. D. Clarkson and T. C. Cochran [eds.], War as a 
Social Insiitution [New York, 1941], P- 94)- 
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usually attempt to minimize the danger of war in their public decla- 
rations.’" Unnecessary public alarm will usually endanger the peace, 
but public complacency when external conditions actually threaten 
war may be equally dangerous. Unless confidence in peace is ra- 
tional, far from promoting peace such confidence may encourage ag- 
gression. If most of the wolves turn into sheep, it wiU be an oppor- 
tunity for the wolves that remain. 

The attitude conducive to peace is neither that popularly attrib- 
uted to the ostrich, which denies the possibility of war, nor that of 
the cynic, who considers war inevitable, but that of the rational man, 
who appraises the opinions and conditions tending to war and the 
direction of human effort which at a given point in history might 
prevent it.’* In the present age planetary comprehensiveness of 
vision and the utmost foresight are essentials of such rationality.” 
These imply guidance by a central investigatory organization with 
capacity, free from possible impairment by national states, to com- 
municate with individuals throughout the world. So long as con- 
trol of education and communication is a monopoly of national 
states, it is not to be expected that attitudes conducive to war can 
be prevented from developing in certain areas, and the virus once 
developed in one section of the human population, like a cancer in 
the human body, wiU under present conditions spread to other 
sections and involve the whole in war.'®’ 

97 Secrecy in the conduct of foreign aiffairs has been supported on the ground that 
publicity will embitter international relations and frustrate the diplomatic task of peace- 
making (A. J. Balfour, speech in House of Commons, March 19, 1918). See Paul S* 
Reinsch, Secret Diplomacy (New York, 1922), pp. 142 and 162; Sir Ernest Satow, A 
Guide to Diplomatic Practice (London, 1917), I, 172; D. P. Heatley, Diplomacy and the 
Study of International Relations (Oxford, 1919), p. 266; DeWitt C. Poole, The Conduct of 
Foreign Rdations under Modern Democratic Conditions (New Haven, 1924), pp. 95 fi., 
105 ff. 

5* MachiaveUi compared fortuna (fate or destiny) to a river and to a woman, both 
of which are at times uncontrollable and at times controllable {The Prince^ chap. xxv). 

w Above, Vol I, chap, ii, secs. 2 and sa. 

i®o Above, chap, xxx, sec. 2b, 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

INFLUENCE OF THE POINT OF VIEW 

T he causes of war depend upon the meaning of the term 
‘"war” no less than upon the circumstances which lead to a 
realization of a given meaning of that term/ The analysis of 
war set forth in this study has been concerned with the circumstances 
which have caused the historic events denoted by the definition of 
war here accepted,^ That definition, however, recognizes that war 
has military, legal, sociological, and psychological aspects.^ The 
causes of war are different according as attention is directed toward 
one or the other of these aspects. In this respect war does not differ 
from other entities whose causes might be sought. For example, a 
tree may be said to exist in a particular place from the biological 
point of view because the seed was fertilized and germinated there; 
from the agricultural point of view because the nurseryman planted 
the seed and cultivated the sapling; from the artistic point of view 
because the landscape architect planned to have such a tree in that 
place; from the economic point of view because the owner of the land 
wanted such a tree more than he wanted the money which it cost to 
have it put in, etc. 

The characteristics of war, observed from each of the four points 

* Above, chap, xix, n. 3. To determine tbe meaning of a term, it is necessaiy, 00 the 
one hand, to establish its denotation, i.e., each of the events, things, or conditions which 
it designates, and, on the other hand, to establish its connotation or definition, i.e., the 
union of abstract ideas realize! in each of these events, things, or conditions, and con- 
stituting them a distinctive class. It is clear that a different definition of war from that 
here adc^ted would modify the list of historic ‘Vars” (above, chap, xvii, sec. ic). It is 
also dear that insistence that certain historic events, as, for instance, the Nicaraguan 
intervention (ig26) and the United States relations to Germany under the Lend-Lease 
Act (1941), were would, involve a modificarion that definition- 

= Above, Vol. I, chap, ii, sec. i; VoL n, chap, xvii, sec. 5. 

3 Above, Vol. I, chap, ii, sec. chap, xix, sec. 2a. Kenneth Burhe (Permanence and 
Change [New York, 1936], p- 329) iHustrates the influence which “difference in point of 
view^’ has in the discovery of relevant ‘Tacts.” 
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of view selected in this analysis, will be summarized, after which the 
deterministic and volimtaristic interpretation of its causes will be 
considered. 

I. MILITARY POINT OF VIEW 

From the military point of view war is a violent encoimter of pow- 
ers, each of which is conceived as a physical system with expansive 
tendencies. All the powers together are thought of as a larger physi- 
cal system or balance of power. War occurs whenever the tension, 
arising from pressures and resistances on a given frontier, passes be- 
yond the tolerance point and invasion occurs. 

Each belligerent power is conceived as a military hierarchy, the 
units of which are the individual soldiers and workers who, through 
discipline, respond automatically to the word of command, elaborat- 
ing military materials and supplies in farm, mine, and factory, trans- 
porting them to the front, and laimching them against the enemy. 
Each power thus resembles a single great machine, the efficiency of 
which in a given war can be calculated in terms of its own power in 
men, materials, morale, manufacturing capacity, population, and 
resources; of the resistances of the enemy; and of the distances in 
miles and natural obstacles separating them.^ 

As the efficiency of all actual or potential belligerents might be 
measured in the same terms, the group of powers can be viewed as an 
equilibrium of power analogous to the equilibrium of the heavenly 
bodies. If the efficiency of the military machines were as calculable 
as the masses and distances of heavenly bodies and if the assumption 
that governments are motivated only by power considerations were 
as true as the assumption that heavenly bodies are motivated only 
by inertia and gravitation, then the occurrence of wars might be pre- 
dicted as accurately as that of eclipses. As it is, the difficulties of 
prediction can hardly be overestimated. 

The problem of three bodies is notably difficult in celestial me- 
chanics, and, as additional heavenly bodies are taken into considera- 
tion, the difficulty progresses. With a world of sixty-odd powers 
mutually affecting the strategic situations of the others, and with 
new inventions and discoveries continually modifying the relative 
power of the units, precise calculation of the world’s military equilib- 
4 Above, cliap. xs, sec. i; Appen. X5QX. 
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rium and prediction of the effects of given disturbances within it faU 
far short of perfection. Balances of power have been unstable and 
have often resulted in wars, eliminating states and gradually super- 
seding the power equilibrium by a different type of political organi- 
zation.^ 

Many people still view world-politics as a balance of power. If 
everyone adopted this point of view with rigorous completeness, war 
would present no problem of law or morals. Power as manifested in 
military policy, organization, weapons, and operations would be the 
sole influence in international relations. With respect to these rela- 
tions, every individual would be a potential soldier, every power a 
potential army, and the world as a whole an active or potential 
struggle for power. Hostilities would end only with conquest or re- 
establishment of the balance of power and would recur whenever 
the equilibrium became seriously disturbed. 

2. LEGAL POINT OP \TEW" 

The assumption that governments are motivated only by power 
considerations has in reality been far from the facts. Governments 
rationalize their decisions to initiate war or to resist war initiated by 
someone else in the name of the state and in terms of law. States go 
to war by means of a constitutional procedure^ in order to defend 
themselves, to resist injustice, to fulfil a duty, to enforce a right, to 
vindicate national honor, or to implement policy.'^ Wars, whether of 
defense or offense, are not in fact unreflective behavior as suggested 
by physical analogies. They are deliberate decisions in accord with 
the state’s law.^ 

W^ar may therefore be conceived as the consequence of the diver- 
sity of legal systems. Each state, because it claims legal sovereignty, 

5 Above, cbap. xs, sec. 5. 

® Above, VoL I, cbap. xi, n. 2; chap, xxii, sec. 2- 

7 The latter, sometimes called “reason of state,” has included a great variety of pur- 
p>oses, such as restoration of the balance of power, acquisition of territory, f ulfilm ent of 
manifest destiny, estab lishm ent of rdigious or political prinriples. The reasons alleged 
in the declarations of war from 1914 to 1917 are listed in United States, Naval War Col- 
lie, Intemaiional Law DocumerUsj jpiy (Wa^iington, 1918), p. 262. See also Joachim 
von Elbe, “The Evolution of the Concept of the Just War in International Law,” 
ArtKTican Journal of Iniernaiional LaWy XXXHI (October, 1939)1 685, n. 157. 

* Above, chap, xxi, nn. 23 and 24- 
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assumes that its law must prevail wherever it extends, even on the 
high seas, over foreign territory, or over aliens. Practical conditions 
of power, however, have made it necessary for each state to recog- 
nize limitations of its jurisdiction. These limitations under the sys- 
tematizing tendency of legal thought have developed into interna- 
tional law.^ When recognized by governments, this body of law 
tends to acquire an independent jural authority. It provides not 
only the pretexts or rationalizations for war but also the reasons for 
war. Its rules, in so far as they are based on generally accepted cus- 
toms and morals and can be interpreted to support a desired policy, 
are useful to governments as propaganda symbols for the public both 
at home and abroad. In so far as they are based on a realistic con- 
sideration of the aim and nature of the state under present condi- 
tions, they explain the reason for state policy and action. 

The object of a war, whether economic, political, religious, or 
dynastic, must rest on a systematization of ideas, or law in the 
broadest sense which gives that object a value. Values do not grow 
out of events but out of ideas. The land utilized by another tribe 
must be thought of as valuable for grazing cattle and cattle must be 
thought of as valuable in the economy of a tribe, or that tribe cannot 
consciously decide to drive the other tribes oflE in the interests of its 
cattle. Hitler must regard the achievement by Germany of the posi- 
tion of “full sovereignty” as a “world-people” as valuable,^® or he 
could not consciously go to war to achieve this object. The definition 
and organization of these values by the state constitute the ends of 
its law to be enforced internally by pohce and externally by war.^^ A 
larger synthesis, including the values of all the states, constitutes 
the end of international law. In so far as this synthesis is possible 
and is actually expressed in the rules of international law, the policy 
of each state comes to be the realization of international law. 

War, like the duel, is the consequence of a situation in which legal 
sanctions are imable to maintain an accepted system of law. Violent 
self-help is in principle incompatible with the idea of law. Law im- 

» Above, chap, mil, sec. 4. 

Her m a nn Rauschning, “Hitler Could Not Stop,” Foreign Avoirs, October, 1939, 

p. 6. 

5* Above, chap, xxii, sec. i ; chap, xsdv, sec. 2. 
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plies rules and principles which must be observed with the result of 
justice and order in the community.^ The conceptions of absolute 
sovereignty and of war as a permissible procedure have interfered 
with the evolution of legislative and sanctioning procedures ade- 
quate to realize effective law in international relations. A new con- 
ception of sovereignty compatible with the outlawry of war has been 
proposed.^ 

If everyone adopted the legal point of view and pursued it to its 
logical conclusion, war as legitimate violence between equals would 
disappear. All acts of violence would become either crime, defense, 
or police as they are in developed systems of municipal law. Law 
would be the sole influence in international relations, and with re- 
spect to those relations every individual would be subject to the 
municipal law of some state, every state would be subject to inter- 
national law, and the world would be a society of nations in which all 
conflicts would be soluble in accordance with the law.^'^ 

3. SOCIOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEWT 

Men and groups do not act only, or even in large measure, to 
achieve conscious objectives. No more does civilization proceed only 
by the logical development of ideas. Legal systems are only the con- 
scious aspect of group cultures. Subconscious or unconscious atti- 
tudes and behavior patterns constitute their more important aspect. 
Culture as a whole profoimdly influences the application of the law 
to particular cases and gradually changes the laws themselves. Be- 
hind the state is the nation. The latter implies a group whose mem- 
bers feel themselves a unit because of common culture, customs, 
practices, and responses. Wars may therefore be considered conse- 
quences of the rivalry of cultur^.^^ 

As systems of municipal law, when in contact with one another, 
develop and are influenced by international law, so national culture, 
when in contact with one another, develop and are influenced by 
world-culture. War is a conflict of cultures, but it is also a breadi in 

“ Above, cbap. ygiii. 13 Above, chap, xxiv- ^ Above, chap, andv, sec. 4. 

Above, chap, jxviii. The group wbc^ symbols dominate may be a clan, tribe, 
kingdom, federation, church, or class, but in nH)faii civilizatkai it has usially been a 
nation. 
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a higher culture. In the modem world this is little less true of inter- 
national than of civil wars. Conflicts between communities which 
have no culture in common^ such as may occur in the organization 
of newly discovered colonial territory, should not properly be called 
“wars.” The pioneer does not make war on wild beasts which ob- 
struct his plans of development. He exterminates or tames them. 
The same is sometimes true of the civilized man’s attitude toward 
savage tribes.^^ Mutual recognition by the opponents that they have 
something in common is an essential element of the concept ^ Var.”^^ 

From the sociological point of view the propaganda of symbols of 
internationalism and nationalism are illustrations of the general 
process of group integration and differentiation.^^ W’’ar has been the 
predominant method for integrating political groups. The identifi- 
cation of cultural nationalism with legal sovereignty has concentrat- 
ed political and military power in national governments and has aug- 
mented the severity of wars.^^ The expansion of economic life to a 
world-base as a result of the transport and communication inven- 
tions of the nineteenth centtiry has reduced the self-suf&ciency of 
nations and has increased the pressure for war when self-sufficiency 
becomes a national policy. A reinterpretation of nationalism which 
will permit the development of world-wide functional organizations 
and diminish the economic signifi.cance of national frontiers has been 
suggested as a remedy 

If everyone adopted the sociological point of view, wars would be 
perceived as forms of social conflicU^ concerned with the effort of 
leaders to intensify loyalty to the symbols of the political group or to 
expand the influence of preferred S3mbols into new areas. Military 
activity would be considered an incident in the continuous conflict of 
propagandas upon the course of which depends the values, interests, 
activities, and eventually the conditions of human life.“ 

To the sociologist the nation is but one of many possible political 
groups, and hostilities are but one of many forms which intergroup 

^ The Australian whites for a time hunted the natives like wild beasts (E. M. Curr, 
The Australian Race [Melbourne, 1886], 1, 100 ff.). 

^7 Above, chap, xix, n. 5. Above, chap, xxvii, sec. 6; chap, xxix, sec. 6. 

Above, chap, xsviii, sec. 4, Above, chap, xxvi, sec. i. 

Above, chap, xxviii, sec. i. “ Above, chap, xxviii, secs, i and 3. 
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conflict may take. The form both of groups and of conflicts depends 
eventually upon the types of symbolic construction which are ac- 
cepted as important.^^ Changes in symbolic constructions have oc- 
curred in the past, marking the rise and fall of institutions and of 
civilizations.'"^ Human ingenuity may do much by juristic interpre- 
tation, education, propaganda, politics, and administration to effect 
such changes according to conscious design and without violence.'"^ 
“The world,” “humanity,” and “a federation of nations” might be- 
come more important symbols than France, Japan, and the United 
States, just as the latter, during a century, became a more important 
symbol than Massachusetts, Virginia, and New York.'^^ 

4. PSYCHOLOGICAL POINT OP VIEW 

Cultures are but abstractions of common psychological elements 
in aggregates of human beings. Wars are ultimately clashes not of 
armies, laws, or even cultures but of masses of individuals, each of 
whom is a distinct personality whose behavior, while affected by the 
command of a superior oflhcer, by laws, and by significant symbols, is 
affected also by individual heredity and individual experience. Upon 
these individual elements rests the power of social, legal, and political 
superstructures.'"^ 

The fact that opinions rather than conditions induce political ac- 
tion, the ease with which opinion can be manipulated by special in- 
terests, and the presence of irrational drives of adventure, persecu- 
tion, escape, and cruelty account for the usual irrationality of war 
and for the relatively slight correlation of its occurrence with any 
definable population or economic changes. The tendency for indi- 
viduals to concentrate their loyalties upon a concrete group and to 
concentrate their aggressive dispositions upon an external group 
makes it possible that an incident in the relations of the two groups 
will acquire a symbolic significance and stimulate mass reactions 
winch may produce war. Mass reactions, dividing the private and 
public consciences of individuals, have also been important in creat- 
ing solid groups capable of securing internal peace. Attempts to 

Above, chap, xxvi, sec. i. Above, chap, xxviii, sec. 2 . 

^ Above, rhap ixvi, sec. 2 . ^ Above, chap, xxvi, sec. 6; chap, xxii, sec. 6. 

*7 Above, chap, xxx, sec. ifl, b; chap, xcdii, sec. i. 
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remedy war by increasing the autonomy of the personality and its 
responsibility to choose among groups competing for its allegiance m 
each crisis presents dangers to domestic peace. A high order of gen- 
eral intelligence is required in a liberal society if nations are to be 
kept from becoming so strong as to threaten international anarchy, 
without becoming so weak as to threaten domestic anarchy. Such 
conditions might flourish with the “rational man” ideal of human 
personality and the democratic ideal of political organization.^^ Un- 
der present conditions both of these are contingent upon a reason- 
ably secure organization of the world against violence.^^ 

If everyone adopted the psychological point of view, war would 
be considered to exist whenever there was an intense and widespread 
attitude of hostility within a population directed against another 
population which reciprocated this attitude. As the human race is 
biologically a unit, all hostilities could, therefore, be regarded as re- 
volts against human solidarity. 

Attitudes, while sociologically interpreted as functions of the 
group, derived from its culture and symbols, are psychologically in- 
terpreted as wishes of the individual, derived from his heredity and 
experience. Incompatible desires to dominate are frequently at the 
root of hostile attitudes. War results from progressive intensification 
of hostile attitudes and behaviors in two populations through the 
reciprocal stimulus of the anxiety of each once their relations are in- 
terpreted as those of rivalry.^® 

Impressed by the tremendous variability in the conditioning of 
human response, most psychologists perceive possibilities of ade- 
quate outlet for the hereditary drives in forms other than war. The 
division of humanity into races, classes, nations, etc., influences hu- 
man behavior because of social meanings, not because of any specific 
hereditary drives. There is no psychological reason why the human 
race should not be a more important unit than any of its lesser sub- 
<iivisk>ns or why conflicts of attitude within neighboring populations 
should not be solved without violence.^^ 

Above, cbap. xxii, sec. 4d; cliap. sxxui, sec. 2, ^9 Above, chap, xxix, sec. 6. 

3* Above, Vol. I, chap, v, sec. i; chap, vi, sec. 4/; chap, vii, sec. $j; chap, s; Appai- 
Vn, sec. ig; VoL H, chap, xxxiii, sec. 3. 

3^ Above, chap. 
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5. DETERMINISTIC AND VOLUNTARISTIC POINTS OE VIEW 

Each of the aspects of war considered may be viewed determin- 
istically or voluntaristically. 

The deterministic point of view, which has often been accepted in 
scientific analysis, holds that every event can be explained by nat- 
ural laws manifesting the essential continuity and homogeneity of 
the universe in which it occurs. With a formula expressing the rela- 
tionship of such laws and with complete knowledge of the state of the 
universe at any moment, it would be possible to predict what will 
happen in any part of the imiverse at any future time. Since all 
parts of the universe are interrelated, no predictions can be abso- 
lutely certain in the absence of such omniscience.^ 

The analysis of war in this study has proceeded from a determinis- 
tic point of view, but it has followed the usual practice of historians 
and publicists in allowing some room for contingency and choice.^^ 

“Hie state of the whole universe at any instant we believe to be the consequenca of 
its state at the previous instant; insomuch that one who knew’ all the agents which exist 
at the present moment, their collocation in ^ace, and all thdr properties, in other words, 
the laws of their agency, could predict the whole subsequent history of the universe, at 
least unless some new volition of a power capable of controlling the universe should su- 
pervene. And if any particular state of the entire universe could ever recur a second 
time, all subsequent states would return too, and history would, like a circulating decimal 
of many figures, periodically repeat itself” Qohn Stuart Mill, A System of I^gic, Ralioc- 
inaiive and Inductive [London, 1930], Book IH, chap, v, sec. 8). The determinism or 
predestination asserted in certain theological analyses is similar but interprets the homo- 
geneity of the whole, not in terms of the equality of the ultimate paj^icles (etectrons, 
protons, neutrons, etc.) of which it is composed or of the contmuity the laws explain- 
ing phenomena, but in terms of common values and purposes implicit throughout. 
Natural laws, therefore, are not generalizations explaining observed coexistences, se- 
quences, and behaviors but generalizations which must be observed in order that values 
and puipc^es assumed to be implicit in the whole (the will of God) may be realized in its 
parls. “He ha*; predestined some to eternal life and some to eternal death. The former 
he ^ectiially rails to salvation, and they are kept by Him in progressive faith and holi- 
ness unto the end” (John Calvin, InsitkdeSf Book HI). Modem determinism which is 
the presupposition both scientific method and of practical activity assumes that “hu- 
man behavior is largely influenced by certain factors reveaM through a ccmsideration of 
man's {xast” (Sidney Hook, “Determinism,'' Encyclopaedia of Social Science). It 
rKrc^nizes the interaction of part and wht^ and conditions and purpc^es, thus kavm^ 
room for some ccmtingeiicy and for occassmial emsgencies. See above, VoL I, chap, iv, 
nn. 19, 36, 54, 63; Aj^pen. TV, nn. 3 and 12; VoL EE, chap, xvi, nn. 2, 4, 5, 8; chap, xix 
sec. 2a; below, chap, xxxviii, n, 3; Appen. XXV, nn. 16-19. 

Above, chap, xix, sec. 2&, c. This pmnt of view is c^ten. adopted by those with a 
ctmten^lative or analytic interest, while tl^ v^untaiktic pcant of view is characteristic 
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War has been defined as legal condition which equally permits two 
or more hostile groups to carry on a conflict by armed force/^^^ 
suggests that the requirements of law, the conditions of hostility, the 
process of conflict, and the technique of arms set the scene for war, 
leaving to free choice only a minor role. With much oversimplifica- 
tion and with decreasing accuracy as civilization develops, it may be 
said that wars usually result legally because of the tendency of a 
system of law to assume that the state is completely sovereign; psy- 
chologically, because of the improbability that all persons will be 
able to satisfy the human disposition to dominate; sociologically, 
because of the utility of external war as a means of integrating soci- 
eties in times of emergency; and militarily, because of the need of 
political power confronted by rivals continually to increase itself in 
order to survive.^^ 

The voluntaristic point of view holds that occurrences may be 
caused by the policy of the initiating entity. It assumes a pluralistic 
universe with many free agents.*^^ Instead of the whole deter mining 
the behavior of lesser entities, such entities by their self-determined 
behavior influence the whole. Writers on war have been inclined to 
adopt this point of view. Historians have often insisted that war is 
the great contingency of history. Embarkation upon war is an act 
of free will, and its consequences change the course of history 
While no one denies that antecedent conditions, circumstances, 
tendencies, and generalizations of experience exercise some iofluence, 
practical writers and jurists often treat the initiation of war as in 
large measure an act of choice by at least one of the parties.^^ 

From the voluntaristic point of view war might be defined as the 
utilization by a group of violent means to remove political obstruc- 
tions in the path of group policy. War is simply policy when speed is 


of those with a manipulative or practical interest. See above, Vol. I, chap, ii, secs. 4 and 
5; below, Appen. XXXVTE. 

34 Above, Vol. I, chap, ii, sec. i; Vol. II, chap, xvii, sec. 5. 

55 Above, chap, xix, sec. 2a; below, chap, xzxvii. 

5® William James, A Pluralistic Universe (New York, 1912), pp. 34 and 326. See 
above, n. 32. 

5 ^ Charles Oman, The Sixteenth Century (London, 1936), chap. i. 

5 ® Above, n. 8. 
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necessary and political obstructions will not yield to persuasion. 
From this point of view the causes of war consist of a description of 
the particular ends or political objectives of the various states, of the 
political obstructions to the achievement of these ends, and of the 
circumstances which make violence seem the appropriate procedure 
to the initiating government.^'' 

Explanations of war from the deterministic and voluntaristic 
points of view differ in degree rather than in kind, and they tend to 
approach each other as the knowledge and intelligence of the entity 
which initiates war approaches zero or infinity. Deter min ism is a 
function either of matter or of God.^ Man, being superior to uncon- 
scious matter and lower than the angels, can exercise uncertain 
choice. If a government had no knowledge at all of the external 
world, its reactions would be entirely determined by the natural law 
defining the behavior of entities of its type in contact with an en- 
\ironment of the type within which it exists. It would have no more 
freedom than would a particle of matter obeying the laws of gravita- 
tion and inertia. On the other hand, if a government had perfect 
knowledge of the universe in which it exists, it would be able to 
frame policies and adopt methods which were certain to succeed 
without disabling costs. Proposals which did not conform to these 
conditions would not be accepted. It is because governments know 
something but not everything that wars arise unpredictably. Inde- 
terminism inheres in imperfect policies which, while emancipating 
states from the determinism of physical law, have not given them 
complete mastery of their destinies. 

Analysis of the process by which governments expand their knowl- 
edge and perfect their policies may provide a prognosis of the future 
of war from the voluntaristic point of view. 

It may be assumed that the most general policy of a sovereign 
entity in relation to its environment will be to create such conditions 

39 General Caxl von Clausewitz, On War (London, 1911), HE, 121. Above, Vc^ I, 
ciiap. ii, n. 7; VoL 11 , chap, xxviii, sec. 4^, c. 

Above, diap. xix, sec, 2b, c. 

In the first case, a detenninism of sciraitific law; in the second, of divine will (see 
above, m 3 2) . Society gives man the opportunity to make cIk^Ic^. Aristotle thoii^t the 
man incapable of social life either a beast or a god (above, diap. xxviai, n. 48). See 
also chap . TYTri on transition from ^'necessary" to “rational” solution of problems. 
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that in any future circumstance its will shall prevail. Such an en- 
tity has specific purposes and objectives, but, in proportion as its 
knowledge extends beyond its immediate environment to the more 
extensive space and duration involved in its life as a whole, it will 
seek generalized efficiency for its will — ^perfect freedom.^ The meth- 
ods for achieving this quest may be classified as political, economic, 
juridical, and social.^^ 

The political method implies a continuous effort to expand power. 
This is done by obtaining control of the government (offices and 
leadership) of an organization whose symbols (name and ideology) 
are gaining in acceptance. The economic method implies a continu- 
ous effort to expand wealth. This is done by obtaining control of the 
universal symbols (money and credit) of goods and services. At times 
wealth has been able to buy the services of those with political power 
and thus to make the economic superior to the political method. 
More often power has been able to control wealth by confiscation, 
requisition, or taxation and thus to demonstrate its superiority.^^ 

There have, however, always been limits to the freedom secured 
by either power or wealth. When many governments struggle for in- 
compatible ends, an equilibrium in time develops, and the equilib- 
rium determines the policy of the governments. The whole deter- 
mines the parts. In such circumstances the juridical or social meth- 
ods may be resorted to for gaining freedom. 

The juridical method implies a continuous effort to realize justice. 
This is accomplished by developing and applying the symbols (law 
and procedure) of justice so that the freedom of the members of the 
community will be maximized. The social method implies a contin- 

^ The majdmizaljon of the freedom of its subjects has been considered the object 
of law (Albert Kocourek, Jural Rdaiions ptidianapolis, 1927], p. 15) including interna- 
tional law. Cf- W. E- Hall, A Treatise on International Lam (Oxford, 1924), chap, ii, 
secs. 7 and 8; L. Qppenheim, Iniernational Law (5th ed.; London, 1937), VoL I, sec. 113; 
Q. Wright, The Enforcement of International Law through Municipal Law in the United 
States ^(Urbana, Bl., 1916), pp. 21 2 . Adolf Hitler considered “the goal of a German for- 
eign policy of today must be the preparation of the reconquest of freedom for tomor- 
row” {Mein Kampf [New York, 1939], p. 888). 

These methods for achieving group freedom in external relations may be compared 
to the methods for integrating the group internally (see above, chap, xxviii, sec. 2). 

H. D. Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity (New York, 1935), p- 141. 
Lionel Robbins' {The Economic Causes of War [London, 1939I, p. 117) definition of eco- 
nomic activity as activity for “securing means for satisf3nng .... ends in general” 
seems broad enough to cover also political activity. See below, Appen. XXVI, /. 
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ual effort to increase general welfare. This is accomplished by inter- 
preting and teaching the S3niibols (religian and morality) of social 
sentiment so that through their observance contentment will be 
maximized within the community. At times justice as defined by law 
has provided the standards for judging welfare. At other times ideas 
of welfare have modified concepts of justice. It cannot be decided 
dogmatically whether governments would enjoy more freedom in a 
world in which justice is well organized but in which social standards 
are low or in a world with high standards of welfare but low stand- 
ards of justice . F requently j ustice and welfare accompany each o ther 

It is also difficult to compare the freedom of a particular state 
with great power or wealth with that of a particular state in a just 
and contented world. It seems certain, however, that the average 
freedom of all states would be promoted by high standards of justice 
and weHare rather than by a general struggle for wealth or power. 
If that is the conclusion which increasing knowledge would develop, 
it might be anticipated that, with the advance of general enlighten- 
ment, governments would tend to direct their policies toward justice 
and welfare. They would, thereby, be identif3dng their policies with 
the world-community. The character of the whole would influence 
the character of the parts.^^ 

It therefore appears that, whatever method of achieving freedom 
is adopted in a world of sovereign states, the influence of the whole 
upon the policy and the methods of the members is important. As 
contacts increase and knowledge develops, the whole, to an increas- 
ing extent, influences the parts; values to be achieved become more 
important than the facts of history; subjective control supersedes ob- 
jective prediction; it becomes more profitable to consider the oDndi- 
tions of peace than the causes of war.'^^ 

^ Above, chap, xxxh, sec. 2d; below, Appen. XXXVUI. 

William Seagle {The Quest Jor Lass [New York, 1941], pp. 368-69) faces a dilemrrffl. 
in bolding that international law, though merely a “law of coordination,” cannot 
“tolerate” war. Unless it subordinates nations to a rule against war, it tolerates war 
(above, chap, xxv, *n. 42). The dilemma may be avoided if it is admitted that neither 
whote nor part determines but each r^aprocaliy influences the other (above, n. 32). 
See Gerhart Niemeyer, Ijsm wUkmd Farce (Princeton, 1941)7 39 ^ ff-7 who, however, 

faik to realize that some international organization is a condition of s^h reciprocal 
influence. See above, chap, xxv, sec. 2; bekrw, Appen. XXV HI, n. i; Appen. XXXV, 
nn. 9, II, 13. 

47 Above, Vol. I, chap, xv, n. 19; below', Appen. XLJV. 
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MEASUREMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

E \ ACH point of view with respect to war, to some extent, falsi- 
fies reality. Efforts to predict or to control war must esti- 
^ mate the relative weight to be given to each point of view 
and to numerous causal factors. It is not certain that a single anal- 
ysis can exhibit all these relations. 

Practical prediction of the time and place of the next war is a 
process involving interpretation of the existing situation in terms of 
a given analysis, criticisms of the assumptions of that analysis by 
comparison of the results of that interpretation with the developing 
facts, modification of the analysis and reinterpretation of the situa- 
tion in view of this criticism, criticism of the new analysis, etc. Inter- 
pretation of facts by analysis and modification of analysis by facts 
may proceed ad infinitum, gradually approximating the truth as the 
outbreak of war approaches.^ Statesmen make history by this proc- 
ess, but, in view of the continuous development of new factors, cor- 
rect analysis has never been able to get much ahead of events. Long- 
range prediction of human affairs has never been very accurate.^ 

Is it possible to develop an analysis more adequate than those of 
the past for dealing with war in our time? Such an analysis might 
assume that the four points of view which have been presented are 
representative of the numerous possible points of view. An attempt 
might then be made to synthesize them in a superanalysis which 
would indicate the applicability of each to any historical contin- 
gency. It may be assumed as a first approximation that the proba- 
bility of war is a function of the distances between states and of the 
policies which they pursue. Afghanistan is not likely to get into war 

^ Journalists may have an advantage over social scientists in judging the immediate 
prospects because they are more ready to readjust their previous opinions to rTiangrng 
facts. 

= Above, VoL I, Appen. V, sec. 2. 
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with Bolivia because their contacts with each other are so slight. 
The United States is not likely to get into war with Canada because 
the policies of these two states with reference to each other are so 
friendly. The notion of distance between states will be examined 
from the military, legal, sociological, and psychological points of view, 
after which the relation of distances to policies will be considered. 

I. TECHNOLOGICAL AND STRATEGIC DISTANCES 

'When powers are so isolated from one another that there is no 
basis for mutual understanding, it would appear that stability is 
possible only on a balance-of-power basis. Appeal to common legal 
standards, to common cultural traditions, and to common personal- 
ity ideals is not possible because, under such circumstances, the pow- 
ers have nothing in common. Such isolation among human groups 
is, however, only possible as the consequence of physical incapacity 
to communicate. If human beings can communicate, they do so; and 
as a result of such communication each acquires an interest in the 
other and understanding develops, although there may be a consider- 
able lag between contact and understanding. When understanding 
has passed a certain threshold, the assumptions of the balance of 
power are no longer valid.^ 

The degree of physical isolation of any power may be measured by 
its technological distance from all the others. The relative technolog- 
ical distance between different pairs may also be measured. 

Technological distance is measured by the amount of cultural 
contact between two groups within a given time or, more simply, by 
the amount of communication of each with the other. Communica- 
tion takes the form of messages, goods, and persons going from one 
group to another, the circulation of information, pictures, and gen- 
eralizations about one group in the other, and the proliferation of 
practices, processes, ideas, and art forms which originate in one 
group within the other.^ 

Technological distance has a close relation to the anthropologists 

3 Above, chap, xrnv, sec. i. 

^ Geographical distance, which amcHig primitive people was an approximate measure 
of technological distaBce, has declmed in relative importance with the inventioii of new 
n ipa'nfi traii^)ort and commuiiicatKHL. Above, VoL I, Appeal. V, n. 12. 
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conception of the rate of cultural diffusion or borrowing between two 
groups. Although a high rate of cultural diffusion tends to produce 
cultural uniformity among the groups involved, it is not admissible 
to measure that rate by the degree of uniformity observable at a 
given time. Such uniformity may be the consequence of common 
origin or of parallel invention and not of borrowing.® Nor can tech- 
nological distance be measured by the degree of economic and cul- 
tural interdependence between two groups. Such interdependence 
may flow from the exchange of a few essentials. A decrease of tech- 
nological distance does, however, tend to produce both uniformity 
and interdependence. 

Technological distance must also be distinguished from the con- 
ception of military or strategic distance. Strategic distance is a 
function of the obstacles to military attack by one state upon an- 
other. These obstacles include geographic distance, natural bar- 
riers, fortifications, and defensive forces.® Strategic distance is, 
therefore, a narrower conception than technological distance in that 
it relates only to military communication and transport and not to 
other forms of group contact. Strategic distance is less likely to be 
reciprocal t han technological distance because artificial barriers to 
conquest vary more than artificial barriers to peaceful contact. The 
strategic distance from Germany to Belgium was much less than 
from Belgium to Germany, but the technological distance was about 
the same in either direction. 

Technological distances, however, are not necessarily the same in 
both directions. The amount of communication of two groups with 
each other is not necessarily reciprocal. Group A may export a great 
many messages, goods, and persons to Group B, and the information 
thus obtained may circulate widely in B, establishing close contact 
of B with A. But at the same time Group A may take little in return 
and ignore that little, thus its technological distance from B may 

5 Above, Vol. I, Appen. V, nn. 10, ii, and 12. Although technological distance must 
mt be confused with technological difference, the former is likely to produce the latter, 
and vice versa. 

^ Strategic distance, therefore, includes both the separation and power factors 
disclosed in conadering the balance of power (above, chap, xx, sec. 2; below, 
Appen. XXIX). 
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be great. Although such cases are not xincommon — ^probably China 
is technologically closer to the United States than the United States 
is to China^ — ^yet in this analysis such cases will in first instance be 
ignored, and it will be assumed that technological relations are 
reciprocal and can be conceived as a distance. A more refined anal- 
ysis will take direction into consideration. 

Furthermore, it will be assumed that the rate of circulating in- 
formation and of proliferating practices is roughly proportional to 
the rate at which messages, goods, and persons are being received, 
though this is not necessarily true. A few foreigners in political or 
economic control, as in a colony, may shorten technological distance 
with the home country out of proportion to the actual home con- 
tacts they maintain. A single ship a year is said to have spread a con- 
siderable amoxmt of information about Europe in Japan during the 
Tokagawa period.* Thus the technological distance from Japan to 
Europe was probably shorter than that from Korea to Europe, 
though there was more direct contact in the latter case.^ 

In comparing technological distance between widely separated 
periods of time or widely separated areas, available channels of com- 
munication may serve as a measure. The rate at which messages, 
goods, and persons are received usually has a close relation to the 
rate at which existing channels of communication make it possible 
to receive them. Isochronic maps, plotting the extent of successive 
days of travel from Boston in 1790 and in 1939, indicate that the 
change from the stagecoach to the airplane has made the world of 
1939 somewhat s mall er, from this point of view, than were the 
Thirteen States of 1790. The cost of freight shipment has not been 
reduced quite as much, but the speed of conveying m^sages, with 

7 China’s inSnence on the art, ideas, and economy of the West has been considerable 
(L. A- MaTerisi, “Chinese Influences upon the Physiocrats,” Eamomk Bistory, III 
[February, 1938], 54-67), but “tbe gross discr^micies between Western scholarship in 
the cultures of the Orient and Orioital scholar^p in the culture of the West is a pro- 
foundly humiliating fact” (Jerome D. Greene, in ProUems of the Pacific, ipji [Chicago: 
Institute of Pacife, Relations, 1932], p. 469). 

* Ttifly-n Nitobe (ed.), We^em Inpumcos m Modem Japan (Chicago, 1931), 5^. 92 ff . 

’ L. George Paik, Tke Bi^ory of Protestant Missions in Corea (Pyeng Yang, Korea, 
1929), 24 fl. 
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the change from rider by land and sailboat at sea to cable and radio, 
has been very much greater/*^ 

There has been an extraordinary reduction in the technological 
distances between the various social and pohtical groups of the 
world during the last five centuries. This is due not only to the quali- 
tative improvement in instruments of communication, travel, and 
transport but also to the increasing quantity of such instruments. 
The technological distance between Spain and Mexico approached 
infinity before Cortez; but, without important inventions, it became 
much less after Cortez had made an initial voyage and conquest. 
Today, although Mexico is again independent, the radio, cable, 
steamboat, and railroad have probably made it technologically near- 
er to Spain than it was during the period of Spanish rule. 

Studies have been made of the increases in the number of telegrams, 
letters, railroad travelers, etc., going in or coming out of certain 
countries during the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, when 
for the first time such statistical information became available. These 
indicate a rapid decrease in technological distances between each 
country and the outside world, although the influence of nationalism 
is indicated by the even greater speed of the diminution of techno- 
logical distances within the countries themselves.^ Nationalism has 
also been reflected in the erection of artificial barriers to trade, travel, 
and communication, tending to increase technological distances be- 
tween states. 

The technological distances separating pairs of similar countries 
may be compared over short periods of time by comparison of trade 
statistics. The quantity of trade is usually roughly related to the 
quantity of messages and travelers. Probably trade, with its accom- 
panying advertising and merchandising, is more influential in 
spreading information and practices and shortening technological 
distances than are the activities of misrionaries, ofl&cial emissaries, 
or other forms of contact. Trade statistics indicate shorter techno- 
logical distances from the United States to Canada than to England 
in the twentieth century, though the latter distance is much shorter 

Eugene Staley, World Economy in Transition (New York, 1939), chap. i. 

James C. King, “Some Elements of National Solidarity’ (manuscript, Univeraty 
of Qaicago library, 1933), chap. ii. 
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than that from the United States to Mexico. The United States has 
been technologically nearer to Japan than to Mexico, but it hais been 
much farther from Russia.^ 

Another index of technological distance is provided by the press. 
Measurements may be made of the quantity of news or comment in 
the press of one country about the other. While particular circum- 
stances of war, disaster, etc., may for a time direct an excessive 
amount of attention to an unimportant state, if averaged over a long 
time the relative news space devoted to states should indicate the 
relative interest in those states. This should be related to the quan- 
tity of contacts. This index suggests that the United States is tech- 
nologically nearer to Europe than to the Far East or Latin America.^^ 

A comparison of isochronic maps, trade statistics, and news inter- 
est suggests that, while geographic distance is an element in tech- 
nological distance, the correlation of the two is not high. Because of 
superior channels of trade and communication with distant areas, 
or because of the presence of formidable geographic barriers with 
neighboring countries, the latter may be technologically more dis- 
tant.^^ 

WTiile a statistical analysis of the changes in technological dis- 
tances between the powers will not be attempted, it is safe to say that 
its general and rapid diminution has seriously impaired the validity 
of the assumptions of the balance of power in the contemporary 
world Powers no longer conceive their relations with others solely 
in terms of self-preservation and expansion. Fiirthermore, a decrease 
in technological distance tends to decrease strategic distance, though 
the two concepts are not the same. A general decline in strategic 
distance tends to increase the vulnerability of all states to attack and 

“ Measured by total trade, the order of technological distance from the United 
States to a dozen principal countries before World War 11 was Canada (760), United 
Kingdom (631), Japan (376), Cuba (195), France (193), Germany (180), Mexico (125), 
Argentina (123), China (121), Netherlands (103), Australia (81), U.S.S.R. (34)* 
figure indicate the total trade in 1936 in millions of dollars. A more accurate index 
would give conaderation to the type ctf trade and the size of peculations involved. 

^3 Mrs. Malbone W. Graham, “Survey of Adult Education in the Los Angeles Metro- 
politan Area (“California Association of Adult Education Report,” No. 3 [Los Angela, 
May, 1937]), PP- 6-7 (typewritten). 

^ Above, n. 4. See above, chap, xx, sec. 2. 
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to decrease the stability of the balance of power, especially when this 
decline is in the relations of the great powers with their smaller neigh- 
bors/‘ 

Columns i and 2 of Figure 42 (Appen. XL) indicate the relative 
technological and strategic distances of pairs of the great powers re- 
sulting from the writer’s judgment in ranking each of the powers with 
respect to its material contacts with each of the others and with re- 
spect to its vulnerability to attack by each of the others. The average 
of the distances in each direction was taken as measuring the dis- 
tances. 

The degree of technological and strategic isolation of each of the 
great powers from all the others was estimated by adding together 
the figures indicating, respectively, the rank order in technological 
separation and strategic invulnerability with each of the others.^^ 

2. INTELLECTUAL ANB LEGAL DISTANCES 

The possibihty of controlling the relations of states by law or 
negotiation depends upon the achievement of a certain minimum of 
intellectual distance. Solution of controversy by rational discussion 
is not possible unless some common ground in the universe of dis- 
course can be discovered. If any logical premises whatever are ac- 
cepted by both parties as the basis of argument, dialectics may solve 
the dispute.’® Intellectual distance, therefore, may be measured by 
the degree of resemblance between two entities in logical rigor, pre- 
cision in the use of terms, famihanty with meanings, and other in- 
tellectual virtues.” 

^ Above, chap, xx, n. 35. See below, Appen. XL, Tables 71 and 72; Fig. 43. 

I* See Mortimer Adler, Dialectics (New York, 1927). 

The term “symbolic distance” has been used to mean the distance between a sym- 
bd and tlK thing symbolized (Scott Buchanan, Symbolic Distance [London: Orthologi- 
cal Institute, 1932]; above, chap, xxvii, sec. 3&). The logical process shortens this dis- 
tance by clarif3iTng the meaning of s3nnbols. The intellectual distance between two in- 
dividuals or grouj^ mig ht, therefore, be measured by comparing the symbolic d is ta nc es 
of the terms they use. If A uses terms with great precision and B with excesave vague- 
ness, A ajrtd B are intdlectually far z^mrt. Intellectual distance does not involve accept- 
ance common evaluations (as does social distance) but of common meanings. Dia- 
lectics as a mode of settling controversy implies, however, that acceptance of valuations 
follows from acceptance of meanings, in this agreeing with Plato {Meno, RepMic^ sec. 
iv) that knowledge implies virtue, truth implies goodness, and wisdom implies justice, 
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Legal distance is closely related to intellectual distance. It con- 
sists in the degree of mutual recognition of equality between jural 
persons. Any system of justice must assume that each of those 
whose relations are governed by it recognizes in some degree the 
reciprocating wills of the others.^^ A, conscious of his own purposes, 
and obstructed by B, may interpret B’s obstructions as flowdng from 
similar purposes and so may assume that B will correctly interpret 
A’s purposes. From such a mutual understanding a solution of the 
difficulty by discussion, whether by way of compromise, bargain, or 
subordination to some higher purpose of both, is possible.""^ If, on the 
other hand, two groups, even though in close contact with each 
other, do not recognize any reciprocity in their relations, there is no 
basis for jural relations. If Group A regards Group B solely as an 
object of exploitation, as one might view a mine or a forest, a jural 
order is impossible between them.“ Such a situation is rare among 
human groups in contact with one another."*^ Even the prisoner of 
war, the slave, and the conquered people if permitted to live are re- 
garded as having some rights. This is because it requires very little 

rather than with Thomas Aquinas {Summa contra Gentiles) that reason (philosophy) and 
faith (theology")? though consistent, spring from different sources supplementing each 
other. 

James Lorimer relates this proposition to the necessary jural linkage of rights and 
duties, to the necessary economic reciprocity of buyer and seller, to the necessary politi- 
cal dependence of liberty upwn law, and to the necessary religious recognition of the 
golden rule {The Institutes of the Law of Nations [Edinburgh, 1S83], 1 , 109-11, 133-35). 
“The states are international persons because they recognize these qualities in one an- 
other and recognize their responsibility for violation of these qualities” (L. Oppenheim, 
International Law [5th ed.; London, 1937], VoL I, sec. 1 13', see also W. E. Hall, A Trea- 
tise on International Law [7th ed.; Oxford, 1924], secs, i and 2, pp. 17-20). A system of 
law may be based on the organization of power regardl^ of justice (above, chap, xsdi, 
sec. 4a; chap, zxiii, sec. 2) and a system of etiucs on revelation r^ardless of reason 
(T. V. Smith, “Ethics,” Emydopaedia of the Social Sciences), but the idea of justice, 
whether emphasigd-ng procedure or substance, has never been dissociated from equality 
and rationality, inherent in the notion of reciprocating wills (see Georges Gurvitch, 
“Justice,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences; above, chap, xxiff, n. 27). Law has sel- 
dom been entirely dissociated from justice (above, chap, xsii, n. 53; chap, xxiu, n. 5). 

These axe the asaimptions cff the rational ideal of human j>ersonality (above, 
chap, xsdii, sec. 4^). 

® This is the assumption of the “will to power” ideal of human personality (above, 
chap, xxxiii, sec. 4c). 

See above, chap, xmv, n. 16. 
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experience with the exploitation of human beings to discover that the 
cost of exploitation can be greatly reduced if voluntary effort is in- 
duced by some assurance of security. There is, however, a wide gap 
between the slight recognition of right accorded a slave or an enemy 
and the complete equality of status of free men in a civil community. 
That gap may be jSlled by the conception of legal distance. It means 
the degree of jural equality mutually recognized by two persons or 
groups.^^ 

Legal distance, like intellectual distance, is not necessarily the 
same in both directions. A may comprehend B’s assumptions and 
methods of reasoning, whereas B may not have a similar comprehen- 
sion of A's logical processes. A may treat B as an equal, while B may 
treat A as an inferior. Legal systems usually assume, however, that 
if there is any mutual xmderstanding and mutual recognition, legal 
sources can be found able to determine differences of status objec- 
tively. In law the relationship of A and B, whether of equality or 
of inequality, is the same, whether examined from A’s or from B’s 
point of view.^^' 

The concept of status, measuring legal distance, has been well de- 
veloped in international law in spite of the dogmatic assertion of 
equality of states by the early publicists. Colonies, vassal states, 
protectorates, neutralized states, mandated territories, and domin- 
ions have statuses less than full sovereignty.''^ Each of these terms 

^ Crane Brinton, “Equality” and “Natural Rights,” and Max Radin, “Status,” in 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 

=5 A legal system is necessarily based on objective relationships rather than on sub- 
jective appraisals. In a legal decision, A’s right with respect to B must be the same as 
B’s duty with respect to A, however differently A and B may appraise them in their 
arguments before the court. 

^ Until the latter part of the nineteenth century international law tolerated a pre- 
sumption in favor of the recognition of independent communities of Western civilization 
and against the recognition of independent communities of different civilization (Hall, 
op. cU., sec. 6, p. 47; Oppenheim, op. cit.^ VoL I, secs. 102 and 103). On the expansion d 
the modem co mm u ni ty of nations see Q. Wright, Legal Problems in the Far Eastern 
Conflict (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1941), pp. 19 ff.; George Young, 
“Europeanization,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences; above, VoL I, chap, viii, sec. 
4£? (iv). Loiimer raised the question whether eligibility to recognition ought not to be 
m^sured “rather by the approach which they make to their own ideals thaTi to ours” 
{pp. cU.j p. 94) and answers that jurisprudence should be based on universal ethical prin- 
ciples independent of particular civilizations (ibid., p. 98). He provides an elaborate 
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implies a certain legal distance of aU members of a class from all 
members of another class. More refined methods of measurement 
might be developed by examining aU the legal relations between 
pairs of states resulting from recognition, diplomatic procedure, 
treaties, customary practice, etc. These would often disclose some 
inequality in the legal relations of formally sovereign states. Going 
even further, discriminations in the application of tariffs, immigra- 
tion laws, and civil or economic rights by one state to nationals of 
the other might be discovered. Before World War II the United 
States was legally nearer to England than to France, because it had 
a greater abundance of treaties with the former reciprocally defining 
their jural relations. It was, however, legally nearer to France than 
it was to Germany, because the latter was discriminated against com- 
mercially. It was even further from Japan, because the latter was 
discriminated against in immigration and jural relations were more 
meagerly defined by treaties. The legal distance between the United 
States and China, still bound by extraterritoriality, was even greater, 
while that between the United States and entities of inferior interna- 
tional status such as Tunis and Malaya was greater still. 

The minimum of legal distance is achieved only with a complete 
recognition of equality of status and precise and reciprocal definition 
of aU legal relations. The less the legal distance between states, the 
more applicable is the legal point of view in estimating the probabil- 
ity of war or peace between them. The great variations in legal dis- 
tance among the states of the contemporary world seriously impair 
the value of international law and international procedure as guides 
to their behavior. 

scheme of pr^ump tions based on the general principle that any community is entitled to 
recognition as a state if it has the will and the power to reciprocate in performance of the 
duties implied 109 and 133). He, however, insists that intolerance, dq>end- 

ence, immaturity, incompetence, isolation, and other conditions (ibid., chaps, vu, viii, xi, 
liii, siv) may require tha t recognition be qualified {ibid., chaps, xv and xvi). On quali- 
fications of recognition see E. D. Dickinson, EqualUy of SkUes in Internaiional Lam 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1920); Q. Wright, Mandaies under L^gue qf N alums (Chicago, 
1930) » PP- 276 and 286. While differences in political power usually influence differences 
in legal states, the conceptions are distinct. It was judicialiy observed that “Russia and 
Geneva have equal rights” (Chief Justice Marshall in The Anidapej 10 Wheat. 66, 
[1S25]; see also Sir WiUiam Scott in Le Louis, 2 Dods. 210 [1817]). 
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Columns 3 and 4 of Figure 42 (Appen. XL) indicate the relative 
intellectual and legal distances of pairs of the great states resulting 
from judgments ranking each of the states with respect to its intel- 
lectual resemblance to each of the others and with respect to its recog- 
nition of the legal equality of each of the others. The average of the 
distances from each direction was taken as measuring the distances 
between the pairs. The degree of intellectual and legal isolation of 
each state from all the others was estimated by adding together the 
figures indicating, respectively, its rank order in intellectual differ- 
ence and in legal inequality with each of the others.^'’’ 

3. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL DISTANCES 

Social relations beyond the primary contact group imply a com- 
mon acceptance of, and loyalty to, certain institutional S5Tnbols.’® 
Intellectual and legal relations imply some common acceptance by 
the entities concerned of the premises of rational or legal argument, 
but the effective basis of these relations is rather the mutual recog- 
nition of one another as entities capable of comprehending and argu- 
ing from such premises. 

The social distance between two groups may be measured by the 
similarity of their pubhc opinions about the symbols of important 
political, religious, economic, and social institutions. A crude meas- 
ure can be found by comparing formal relations to such institutions. 
Thus the social distance of Roman Catholic countries from one an- 
other may be less than that of any of them from Protestant or non- 
Christian countries. Civil-law countries may be socially nearer to 
one another than any of them are to common-law countries. 

Political distances may be measured by similar criteria. Before 
World War 11 , Canada, Ireland, and New Zealand, as dominions of 
of the British Crown, were usually considered politically nearer to 
one another than to France or to the United States. The three 
dominions and France might have been considered politically nearer 
to one another than any of them were to the United States, because 
they were all members of the League of Nations, and the United 
States was not. But, in fact, the opinions concerning the Britidi 

Below, Appen. XL, Tables 71 and. 72; Fig. 43. 

Above, ciiap. xxviii, sec. 3. 
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Crown generally held in Ireland and in New Zealand were very differ- 
ent. Thus an appraisal of opinions toward these symbols should 
modify conclusions reached from a study of formal relations alone. 
In case the public opinions are not reciprocal, the distance of the two 
with respect to that symbol may be considered as an average of the 
opinions. 

Political distances may also be measured by comparing the inde- 
pendent budgets of governments with the budgets of supergovern- 
ments or superorganizations. Independent budgets tend to isolate 
governments; budgets of superbodies tend to integrate them."*® Be- 
fore World War II the budget of the United States was larger than 
that of all the states of the Union put together,^® while that of the 
League of Nations was some one part in eight thousand of that of the 
states of the world.^^ This indicates the tremendously greater politi- 
cal distance between members of the League as compared with states 
of the American Union at that time. While the expenditures of na- 
tional governments have tended to increase more rapidly than those 
of either local or international agencies, there had been, up to the 
outbreak of World War 11 , a continuous relative increase in the lat- 
ter.3^ 

Louis Wirth, ‘Tocalism, Regionalism, and Centralization,” American Journal of 
Socidogy, XLII (January, 1937)5 493 2* 

3® C. E. Merriam, “Government and Society,” in Recefti Social Trends^ ed. Ogbum 
(New York, 1933), 11, 1534- Measured in 1915 dollars and ignoring the large budgets 
during World War I, net United States federal expenditures progressed from 1915 to 
1930 by nearly 300 per cent ($760 to $2,044 million); net expenditures of the forty-eight 
states progressed slightly less rapidly ($494 to $1,212 million), remaining about three- 
fifths as large (C. H. Wooddy, “The Growth of Government Functions,” in Receni Social 
Trends, ed. Ogbum, U, 12S1 and 1293). 

31 Above, chap. xxLx, sec. $a. If the budgets of all international organizations were 
added together, the proportion would still be very small. 

33 Above, chap, xxix, sec. sd. United States expenditures for foreign relations had 
not increased from 1915 to 1930 quite so rapidly as general civil eipenditures or general 
military expenditures and much le^ ra^Mdly than the gaaerai federal budget in which 
nonfuncticsial expenditures {interest dmiges) had increased most rapidly (Wooddy, op. 
cii., p. 1281; William T. R. Fox, “Apprqpoations and Personnel in the Dqsartment of 
State” [manuscript. University of Chicago library, 1934I). I>uring this pmod Ameri- 
can relation^p to the family of natk®s was “vacillating between isolaticm and partici- 
pation, withmit a wdl knit, determined ami omsistent pdky” (Mariam, op. cU., p. 
1536). O tbftr major ocnintries spent during this period from three to ten times as large 
a proportion oi tbf^r naticmai budgets £m fm^gn rdbtions (H. EL Nekton, “Foreign Af- 
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Political relations are merely one phase of social relations; but, in 
view of the great importance from the point of view of international 
relations, political distance has been treated separately from social 
distance.^^ 

As in the case of technological and intellectual distance, probably 
the most practical method of measuring social and political dis- 
tances is through the averaging of expert judgments. For this pur- 
pose judgments might be made on the question: “Which pair is the 
most united?’’ The word “united” usually has a political connota- 
tion; consequently, for judging relative social distances, the question 
was phrased: “With which state does a given state share the most 
institutions?” and for political distance : “With which state is a given 
state most politically united?” Columns 5 and 6 of Figures 42 and 
43 (Appen. XL) indicate the relative distances with respect to social 
and political distance between each pair of the great nations and the 
degree of social and political isolation of each of these nations from 
all the others, estimated from the writer’s judgment upon those ques- 
tions. 


4. PSYCHIC Am> EXPECTANCY DISTANCES 

Psychic relations imply attitudes of friendliness or hostility of 
entities toward one another. When the entities are groups, such at- 
titudes may be identified with states of public opinion. Psychic re- 
lations differ from social relations in that the latter are measured by 
comparison of the public opinions of different groups about the same 
symbol, while psychic relations are measured by comparison of the 

fairs Organization,” Annals of the American Academy of Social and Political SciencCj 
CXLm [suppL; May, 1929], 63). All governments tended to devolve the conduct of 
much international business upon national agencies other than the foreign ofiSce and 
upon international agencies. See S. H. Bailey, “Devolution in the Conduct of Interna- 
tional Relations,” Econamicaj X (November, 1930), 259 ff.; Mildred FitzHenry, “The 
Development of Official Contacts between States through Agencies Other Than Foreign 
Offices*^ (manuscript, University of Chicago Library, 1935). 

If by political is meant “the evaluation [by individuals or groups] of their environ- 
ment in terms of their fighting effectiveness in relation to it” (H. D. Lasswell, World 
Poiitics and Personal InsecwrUy [New York, 1935], p. 141), political distances would be 
equivalent to strategical distances. Various meanings of “politics” are discussed below 
(Appen. XXVn, sec. 2), but it hardly seems legitimate to dissociate it entirely from the 
relationship of the individual or group to some larger community or polls. 
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public opinions of different groups about different symbols, that is, 
the opinion of A about the symbols of B and of B about the symbols 
of A. Theoretically, these opinions need not be reciprocal. A may be 
friendly to B, while B may be very hostile to A, and in fact differ- 
ences of this kind do exist, though the tendency is for such attitudes 
and opinions to be reciprocal. Friendliness tends to engender friend- 
liness and hostility tends to engender hostility.'^'^ Thus the psychic 
distances between a pair of people may be measured by the average 
of the opinions of each about the other. 

Various methods for measuring such states of public opinion have 
been applied. These include analy’’sis of attitude statements from the 
press, analysis of opinions of the man on the street, and analysis 
of the opinion of experts. The latter method appears to be the most 
convenient and reliable. 

Studies by F. L. Klingberg utilized the method of "triadic combi- 
nations” and ^^multidimensional rank orders” to ascertain the rela- 
tions of friendliness and hostility between the great powers and cer- 
tain other states in 1938, 1939, 1940, and 1941. The results are indi- 
cated in Figure 50.^^ 

These data made it possible to represent the psychic distances be- 
tween the principal powers in a three-dimensional model on which 
each was represented by a point in space. It proved possible to di- 
vide the states, arranged in such a model, by perpendicular axes 
about which they could be grouped in different ways, suggesting the 
meaningful independent factors which probably influenced the judges 
consciously or imconsciously m formulating their judgments. These 
axes suggested the following contrasts when ojnsideration was given 
to the grouping of the powers about them. The rankings are based 
on judgments in the spring of 1939. (i) Status quo versus revision- 
ism upon which the great powers ranked: France, United States, 

Richardson, in Appen. XUI below. 

See below, Appen. XLI. 

As in the Gallup, Fortune^ and other polls (see George Gallup and S. F. Rae, The 
Pulse of Democracy: The PuUic-Opinion Pdfl and Haw It Works [New York, 1940]). 

37 Below, App^. XLI. These relate to the opinions of the politically effective in the 
state’s population. The prcportkin of these to the total population may vary greatly 
according to the fcwm of government and society. 
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Great Britain, Soviet Union, Japan, Germany, Italy. (2) Anticom- 
munism versus communism upon which the powers ranked: Japan, 
Great Britain, Germany, Italy, the United States, France, Russia. 
(3) Anti-war versus warlikeness upon which the powers ranked: 
United States, Italy, Great Britain, Russia, France, Japan, Ger- 
many. Italy manifested a surprisingly high anti-war attitude. This 
finding was supported by Italy’s initial neutrality in World War n 
and by the reports of some of the correspondents in Italy at the time, 
in spite of Mussolini’s belligerent utterances. In this model based 
on data of 1939, differing from that based on 1938 data, it was not 
possible to arrange Russia in a position which accurately indicated 
its psychic distance from ail the countries. This may have indicated 
doubt as to its relations — a doubt justified by its rapid shifts of pol- 
icy in August, 1939 — or it may have indicated that a fourth axis, in- 
capable of representation on a model, was necessary correctly to in- 
dicate all the relations. The opinions of the smaller states about the 
great states, as disclosed by the opinions of these judges, tended to 
rank the great powers along a different axis which might be de- 
scribed as liberal versus despotic. Upon this axis the powers ap- 
peared in the order: United States, France, Great Britain, Soviet 
Union, Japan, Italy, and Germany.^® 

The distance with respect to expectation of war is obviously 
closely related to psychic distance. Anxieties are closely related to 
unfriendly attitudes, but they are not precisely the same because 
they give weight not only to the relative friendliness and hostility of 
pairs of states but also to their geographic, political, and other rela- 
tions. Expectancy of war also differs from the probability of war m 
that it refers to the expectancy of peace or war in the opinion of the 
populations themselves. This might differ from the expectancy of 
peace or war as estimated by an impartial scientific observer. 

It is clear that the expectancy of war between two states may dif- 
fer with respect to each of them. Two j>eoples might be extremely 
hostile to each other, and yet one, because of a high degree of paci- 
fism and optimism, might decline to expect war, whereas the other 

3* See Frank L.. K li n gberg, ‘^Studies in tlie Measurement of Relations among Sover- 
eign States,” Fsychomekika, VI (December, 1941), 347 ff. See bdow, Appen. XL, Fig. 
44, for model based on 1938 data. 
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might both expect and prepare for it. In estimating this distance, 
however, such differences have been averaged. 

Columns 7 and 8 of Figure 42 indicate the relative friendliness and 
the relative expectation of war of the principal peoples on the basis of 
the writer's judgment with respect to the questions ; “With which is a 
given people most friendly?'' and “WTiich does a given one least ex- 
pect to fightP''-^^ Columns 7 and 8 of Figure 43 indicate the degree of 
isolation of each of the principal peoples from all the others with re- 
spect both to popularity and to expectation of war.^** 

5. POLICIES AND DISTANCES 

If the family of nations is considered as a whole, it is clear that, on 
the average, technological and intellectual distances between states 
have been decreasing during the modem period, while this is not so 
clearly tme of psychic and social distances.^^ There are, however, 
great variations among pairs of states with respect to each of these 
distances. The relationship of two states to each other may be de- 
scribed, on the one hand, as a function of their distances from each 
other, of the rate of change of these distances, and of the degree of 
reciprocity in the contacts and opinions accountable for the dis- 
tances, and, on the other hand, as a function of the policies {a) of each 
of the states toward the other and (i) of outside states toward both 
of them. 

a) Policies of disputing states . — Policies and distances are clearly 
interrelated. States widely separated technologically have little in- 
terest in one another and are not likely to have any policies at all 
toward one another. States that are friendly wiU have very different 
policies toward one another from those that are hostile.'^ On the 

39 Below, Appen. XL, Table 71. 

Below, Appen. XL, Table 72. For influence of war expectanci^ on war probability- 
see alx>ve, chap, sxxiii, n. 96; below, cbap. xxxvi, n. 25 and sec. 4; Appen. XLII. 

Staley, op. cU.^ chap, iii; League of Nations, “Report of Special [Bruce] Cominit- 
tee,” The Deifdopment of IfUemaHomd Cooperaium in Economic and Social Ajfa^^s 
(CJene-va, August, 1939); above, Vol. I, cbap. xv, n. 58. Tliis conforms with W. F. Co- 
burn’s finding that cbang^ in “adaptive culture” tend to kg bebind tlH^ in “material 
culture” (Social Change [New York, 1922J, pp. 2S0 f .). See above, cbap. xxviii, nn. 63 
and 64. 

^ Tbe success of a national polky dep^^is to a con^derabk extent upon tbe accu- 
racy with wbkb distajaces have been calculated, Tbe American policy of rigorous neu- 
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other hand, policy may influence distance. A policy of co-operation 
tends to produce commerce and friendliness, and a policy of aggres- 
sion, the reverse. The relationship of policies to distances will be 
considered both as cause and as effect. 

The policy of a state when in controversy with another may be to 
seek solution (i) by delay, in the hope that conditions may be more 
favorable in the future; (2) by negotiation, in the hope that a satis- 
factory compromise or bargain may be made; (3) by adjudication, in 
the expectation that by an impartial application of law and accepted 
standards it may gain its ends; or (4) by dictation, in the confidence 
that by a strong stand, perhaps using threats or even violence itself, 
it can permanently settle the controversy in accordance with its 
wishes.^-^ 

Dilatory tactics or negotiation are likely to be utilized if states 
are widely separated technologically, as have been oriental and occi- 
dental states until recent times, and such policies are probably best 
adapted to solve the controversies of states so situated.^^ Negotia- 


trality contemplated by the act of 1937 could have been effective only if technical and 
psychic distances from the belligerents had been great. Since they were not when that 
policy was applied on the outbreak of World War II, the policy was soon abandoned, 
and a policy of assistance to the belligerent group nearest to the United States both 
technologically and psychically was adopted (Q. Wright, ^‘Repeal of the Neutrality 
Act,’^ American Journal of International Law, XXXVI [January, 1942], 8 ff.). 

43 Above, n. 34. 

44 Above, chap, xsdii, nn. 52 and 53. 

4sQ, Wright, Diplomaiic Machinery of the Pacific Area (New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1936), pp. 26 ff. “In the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
the wars between Catholics and Protestants filled Europe, and all large scale propa- 
ganda was in favor of one or other of the tw^o creeds. Yet ultimate victory went to neith- 
er party, but to those who thought the issues between them unimportant If the 

world, in the near future, becomes divided between Communists and Fascists, the final 
victory will go to neither, but to those who shrug their shoxilders and say, like Candide, 
‘Cek est bien dit, mais il faut cultiver notre jardin.’ The ultimate limit to the power of 
creeds is set by boredom, weariness, and love of ease” (Bertrand Russell, Power: A 
New Social Analysis [New York, 1938], p. 156). See also above, Vol. I, chap, viii, sec. 3. 
Whether doing nothing will facilitate the peaceful obsolescence of controversies is in- 
fiu^ced by distances. The religious disputes of Europe between factions technologically 
near to each other caused much violence. If states are technologically near to one an- 
other, disputes will be frequent and dilatory tactics are likely to lead to an accumulation 
of dilutes and an increasing aggravation of relations. Each incident comes to be con- 
sidered in relation to its bargaining value in a general settlement, and it becomes pro- 
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tion promises success in proportion to the psychic closeness of the 
parties/^ Adjudication or dictation is likely to be utilized only if 
technological and strategical distances are short/^ and adjudication 
only if psychic distance is also short.^® 

In general, therefore, as technological distance decreases, there 
is likely to be a movement from relative predominance of methods of 
delay to relative predominance of methods of negotiation, adjudica- 
tion, and finally dictation. As psychic distances decrease, there will 
tend to be a movement from predominance of methods of dictation 
to predominance of methods of delay, negotiation, and finally ad- 
judication. These relationships wiU, however, be affected by rates of 
change and conditions of reciprocity. Dictation is likely to be used if 
technological distance is decreasing more rapidly than psychic dis- 
tance, and arbitration will be employed if the reverse is true.^® Dic- 
tation is also likely, even if the states are technologically distant 
from each other, if their stategic distance is not reciprocal. This con- 
dition is probable if one state is technologicaly much more advanced, 

gressively more dtSSoilt to settle any issue on its merits. Such a situation has been mani- 
fested in the relations of the United States and Great Britain. These relations have gone 
through oscillations of about a generation in which disputes accumulated and relations 
became worse until after military or verbal hostilities a major treaty settled all issues or 
initiated a series of settlements. Such major treaties were concluded in 1783 (Treaty of 
Paris), 1814 (Treaty of Ghent), 1842 (Webster- Ashburton Treaty), 1871 (Treaty of 
Washington), 1901 (Hay-Pauncefote Treaty), and 1930 (London Naval Treaty). 

^ Friends can compromise easier than enemies. Negotiation is facilitated by a good 
dinner. 

^7 Because only in such circumstances does a definitive settlement seem necessary. 
The United State has employed these methods especially with Canada, Mexico, and 
the Caribbean countries. Dictation implies capacity to bring material pressure. A 
strong state may find it costly to bring such pressure upon a strategically distant state 
even though the latter is weak. A weak state may attempt to dictate to a strong if it is 
sheltered by distance or a Mance-of-power situation and if the stronger state presents 
certain points of vulnerability. It may confiscate debts, seize shipping, or boycott trade, 
while neighbors of the strong state would not. Seveml small Latin- American states de- 
clared war on Germany in 1917, but small Emx^)ean states did not. These circum- 
stances indicate a need for consideration of technological distance in the organization 
of sanctions (see Jam^ T. Sbotwell, On the Rim 0/ the Abyss [New York, 1936], chap. xi). 

Because otherwise there will not be sufficient mutual confidence. 

Because capacity to coerce is increaang, Init confidence is not. 

^ Because confidence is increasing (see below, chap, xxxvi, n. 55; Appen. XLED, 
sec. i). 
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as were, for instance, European powers compared with the American 
Indians in the sixteenth century 

b) Policies of third states . — The policies of third states confronted 
by violent controversy may be classified as those of isolationist neu- 
trality, prudent preparedness, balance of power, and collective secu- 
rity. The isolationist neutrals scatter from the conflict like a flock of 
chickens attacked by a hawk. The prudent preparers appease the 
powerful aggressor in order to divert his attention or to profit by 
his conquest, like the jackal following the tiger. The balancers of 
power spontaneously help the weaker like a band of apes assisting 
one of their number in danger. The adherents to collective security 
collaborate in a prearranged plan against aggression as in human 
societies enforcing law. The effectiveness of any of these policies for 
a particular state depends on many circumstances of which its dis- 
tance from the belligerents and the policies pursued by other states 
are important.^^ 

The policy likely to be followed in the group of states as a whole 
seems to depend mainly upon the average distances among states in 
the group. The policies followed tend to change those distances. 
As technological distances decrease, there will tend to be a movement 
from reliance upon isolationism through balance-of-power policies 
until finally, as states become technologically very interdependent, 
appeasement or collective-security policies may be resorted to. If 
psychic distances are great, appeasement’ will be preferred. If they 
are small, mutual confidence may be sufl&cient to permit of collective- 
security policies.^3 

In a pioneer community composed of self-seekers with little psy- 
chic solidarity, as the California forty-niners, everyone seeks stcn- 

Above, chap, xxrii, n. 33; below, chap, xxxvi, sec. 4c; Appen. XLm, sec. 3. 

sa See above, VoL I, chap, xv, sec. 4; below, chap, xl, sec. ic; Appen. XLm, sec. 4. 
These poKcies are, respectively, supported by “neutral,” “bandwagon,” “underdog,” 
and “juristic” sentiments (see Q. Wright and Carl J. Nelson, “American Attitudes to- 
ward Japan and China, 1937-38,” Public Opinion Quarterly^ m [January, 1939], 49 S.). 

S3 Great Britain changed from a predominantly isolationist to a predominantly bal- 
ance-of-power policy at the end of the seventeenth century. The United States made a 
similar change two centuries later. Great Britain vacillated between appeasement and 
collective security after World War I. The United States similarly vacillated in the early 
stages of World War H. 
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rity through his own arms, and the spectators scatter whenever gun- 
play is in prospect. As economic interrelationships increase, this 
gives way to an era of vigilantism in which all combine ad hoc 
against dangerous characters. This may be followed by a feudal 
regime in which the weak attach themselves to the great, sacrificing 
liberty for protection. If, however, a general sense of community 
develops, a regime of law and order may be established in which the 
community as a whole suppresses banditry. As technological inter- 
dependences increase, if the sense of social solidarity does not increase 
proportionately, agitation for radical social change may gain sup- 
port. If belief in the success of the agitators develops, increasing 
numbers may flock to the revolutionary bandwagon and a new order 
may be set up. Revolution may, however, so shatter social order that 
technological distances increase and a condition of anarchy is re- 
verted to, starting a new cycle.^^ 

Latin America has been said to have progressed through similar 
stages. After the colonial period, characterized by isolation and na- 
tionalistic differentiation, the independent states sought to develop 
relationships, first, of convivericia, or coexistence, and, then, of “eco- 
nomic and cultural co-operation.” Leading spirits look forward to 
the eventual formation of “a permanent international organism.” 
This, however, has been threatened by various movements of re- 
volt.^^ 

Similar has been the development of the community of nations in 
the modem period, from the isolated and warring princes of the Ren- 
aissance through the balance of power of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, to the movement of concert and collective security 
culminating in the League of Nations. With increasing complexity 
of international relations, movements of agitation and revolt have 
been initiated by certain dissatisfied powers, and there has been a 
tendency for some to jump on their bandwagon as the revolt of the 
aggressors gained suco^.^ 

54 Above, VoL I, chap, vii, sec. ib; chap, iv, sec. ic; VoL n, ch^. rwi, sec. 2. 

55 Victor A. Belaimde, ^*Latm America and the United States,” in Q. Wright (ed.), 
Ini^prdaiums of American Fordgm Policy (Chicago, 1930), p. 130. See above, chap, 
ixix, n. 10. 

^ Above, VoL I, chap, x, sec. 3; chap, xv, sec. id. 
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Anarchy and isolationism, ad hoc collaboration to maintain mili- 
tary equilibrium, political organization on a despotic or democratic 
model, and revolutionary agitation urging a new leadership — ^these 
stages appear to mark the normal political trend as technological 
distances decline within groups of individuals or of nations. The 
trend may become cyclical because revolution may widen techno- 
logical distances and reintroduce anarchy. 

If psychic distances decline more rapidly than technological dis- 
tances, the cycle may be indefinitely stopped, and political organiza- 
tion may indefinitely maintain order. It is the lagging of psychic be- 
hind technological distance that causes aggression to be generalized 
into revolution and anarchy. This line of thought may be elaborated, 
giving consideration to distances other than the technological and 
psychic through the use of mathematical S3nnbols.^7 

37 Below, chap, zxxvi, sec. 4 ; Appen. XLEH. 
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THE PROBABILITY OF WAR 

T he phrase ^'probability of war”^ may refer to the proba- 
bility, within a given time, that a particular state will be- 
come involved in war, that a particular pair of states will 
get into war -with each other, that any state or any state in a particu- 
lar area will become involved in war, or that a general war involving 
aU or most of the states will occur. This discussion will, m general, 
deal with only the first two of these probabilities, although some 
reference will be made to the last. The third probability is so vague 
that it cannot be discussed intelligently unless the terms "state^^ and 

^ In mathematical theory, probability is usually held to mean the “relative frequency 
with which a property occurs in a specified class of elements’’ (Ernest Nagel, Principles 
of the Theory of Probability [^international Encyclopedia of Unified Science,” VoL I, 
No. 6 (Chicago, 1939)], p . 18) . With this theory a probability statement cannot be made 
of a single event. Consequently, a statement that the probability of war bet^-een A 
and B is .So must be interpreted to mean that in x situations, where states have the 
relations of A and B, war will occur in .Sox. According to the classical theory of proba- 
bility (Laplace), a probability statement can made only in such cases as are analyza- 
ble into a set of equipossible alternatives” {ibid., p. 45). With this theory the statement 
that the probability of w ar between A and B is .80 must be interpreted to mean that 
there are x equally pos^le developments in the relations of A and B of w'hich .Sox will 
eventuate in war. Statistical data are lacking to verify the first of these interpretations, 
and an analysis is lacking to verify the second. It has been suggested that the probabil- 
ity of a single event occurring can be interpreted as referring to the “weight of evidence” 
{ibid., p. 66) or to “the logical distance’ between a concluaon and its premises” 
(Keynes) {ibid., p. 48). With this theory the two propositions: “the probability of 
war between A and B is .So” and “the probability of war between C and D is i.oo” can 
be interpreted as meaning that the statement, “C and D will get into war” is true, while 
the statement “A and B wiU get into war” is .20 distant from the truth, whatever that 
means. There is doubtless objection to the use of the word “probability” when its dem- 
onstration lacks tbe statistical foundations of the frequency theory or the analysis of 
equipossible alternatives of tbe classical theory. No better word, however, seems avail- 
able to indicate the relative raticuial expectaticHis of future events, and common usage 
permits use of the word in this sense. The txmcrete meaning of the numerical align- 
ments of probability in this study must be interpreted in terms of tbe methods by which 
they have been obtained. In general, a higher probability rating can be interpreted to 
mean that the event (war) will occur sooner. 
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“war’’ are defined very precisely. With broad definitions it could be 
said that at least one war occurred in the world every year from 
1920 to ipsp."" On the other hand, with a very narrow definition, no 
wars at all occurred during that period,"^ A com m on-sense judgment 
suggests that thirteen wars occurred during the period.^ The most 
precise question, if attention is confined to the great powers, is the 
second. It is usually clear what is meant by a war between a par- 
ticular pair of great powers.^ 

The probability that a possible event wiU occur in the future in- 
creases in proportion as the time considered increases. To have 
meaning, predictive probabihty must be confined to a limited period 
of time marked by two future dates or by the present and one future 
date.^ 

The relations of friendliness and unfriendliness between states ap- 
pear to be closely related to probabilities of peace or war, but these 
relationships fluctuate widely in short periods of time and exhibit 
little relationship to the more stable factors in international rela- 
tions, such as geography, trade, state of the arts, and population in- 
cluded in the concept “technological relations.”^ 

^ Active campaigning took place in every year. See above, cbap. xvii, n. 8. 

3 Paraguay declared war on Bolivia on May 10, 1933, and tlie League of Nations con- 
sidered Italy^s invasion of Ethiopia on October 3, 1935, a “resort to war,” but in both 
cases the members of the League discriminated against one party, thus treating the 
episodes as aggression rather than as war. The other large-scale hostilities of the period 
were treated as “civil strife,” “armed conflict,” “reprisals,” “intervention,” or “aggres- 
sion” and did not bring forth neutrality proclamations from any nonparticipating states 
(Q. Wright, “The I^esent Status of Neutrality,” American Journal of International 
Lcrw, XXXIV [July, 1940], 404 ff.). 

4 Above, Vol. I, Appen. XX, Table 41. 

5 Altlmugh opinions might differ whether the Lend-Lease Act of March, 1939, 
amounted to war between the United States and Germany. The United States did not 
regard the hostilities between Germany and Russia which began on June 22, 1941, as “a 
state of wax” in the sense of the Neutrality Act of 1939, apparently considering them 
“aggression.” These hostilities were probably on the largest scale in the history of the 
world, involving a line of battle over 2,cx>o miles long and over 10,000,000 soldiers. 

® Business forecasts have often been so vague on this point that it has been difficult to 
appraise their accuracy in historical pers{>ective (see Garfield V. Cox, An Appraisal of 
American Business Forecasts [2d ed.; Chicago, 1930]; see also below, n. 38). 

7 See abcrv^e, chap, xxxv; below, Appen. XL, for interpretation of such relations in 
terms of measurable “distances.” 
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If war results from fluctuations of opinion unrelated to any proc- 
esseSj patterns, or time series whicli can be reliably projected far into 
the future, long-time prediction of war is not possible. Bismarck 
doubted the usefulness of attempting to predict international politics 
beyond three years.^ 

In some instances two states have persisted in relations of periodic 
hostility for centuries, even though their relations fluctuated in the 
intervals. France and Germany have had a major war at least every 
seventy years during the last four centuries;^ consequently, it might 
seem safe to wager that, after the conclusion of World War II, they 
will be at war again before a century has passed. It would be well 
to recall, however, that such a prediction might, with similar histori- 
cal support, have been made of France and England in 1815; yet 
over a century passed, and they had not fought each other 

Predictions may be based upon a projection of the present as a 
whole, with all its complications, for a few months or years into the 
future. Predictions may also be based upon an abstraction of the 
elements of history deemed to be persistent through centuries or 
millenniums. Between these two types of prediction are those based 
upon analyses distinguishing the degrees of stability of the factors 
constituting international relations over a decade or a generation. 
The latter type of prediction, which reflects the usual perspective of 
the social sciences, can be based only upon a s3mthesis of the data 
and analyses appropriate to the other two, and its reliability can 
rise little above that of its sources.^ 

* Letter from William L. Langer, January 20, 1937. See above, chap, xm, sec. 4. 

9 W^ars between France and Germany (Germanic Empire-Pmssia-German Empire) 
occurred 1513-14, 1521-26, 1526-29, 1536-38, 1552-59? 1627-31, 1635-4S, 1672-78, 
1683-84, 1688-97, 1701-13, 1733-38, 1740-4S, 1756-63, 1792-97, 1799-1802, 1S05-7, 

1813-15, 1870-71, 1914-20, 1939 (above, VoL I, App^. XX). There was a peace 

of axty-elght years after 1559 and of fifty-five 3rears after 1S15. 

“ Wars between France and England occurred 1512-14, 1544-46, IS 57 - 59 , 1562-63, 
1621-22, 1665-67, 1672-78, i6S&-g7, 1701-13? 1733-38? 1740-48, 1755-63, 1778-83, 
1793-1802, 1803-15 (above, Vd. 1 , Ai^>eai.XX). Tte^was a peace of forty-three years 
after 1622. FTostUitifi!:; occurred between and Vkhy Frsicli troops in Syria in 

1941, 126 years after Watarkxi. 

Above, VoL I, chap, ii, sec. 3; below, Appea. XXV, sec. i. See Garfield Cox, “Fore- 
casting, Buane^” Encydopaeiia ef ike Swud Smmces, VT, 348. 
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Bearing in mind the wide margin of error in short-, long-,' and 
medium-run predictions respecting war, four methods may be con- 
sidered for estimating its probability: (i) analysis of the opinions 
of experts, (2) extrapolation of the trends of certain indices, (3) as- 
certainment of the periodicity of crises, and (4) analysis of the rela- 
tions between states.^ 


I. OPINION OF EXPERTS 

In January, 1937, ^ schedule form was circulated in connection 
with this Study of War to two hundred and twenty persons selected 
because of their knowledge of world-affairs/^ They were asked to 
rate from o to 10 the probability of war (withm the next ten years) 
for eighty-eight pairs of states. Eighty-two judges filled out the sched- 
ule, and the scale values for each pair of states were calculated with 
a range of o to i. The results indicated in the accompanying chart^^ 
have to a considerable extent been borne out by subsequent history. 
Withm six months of January, 1937, war (defined for the judges as 
^‘military operations on a large scale designed to compel submission 
of the opposing government”) broke out between Japan and China 
(scored as the highest pair, .94). Russia and Japan (.89) carried on 
rather large-scale border hostilities, particularly in August, 1938 
(Changkufeng incident), and May-August, 1939. Germany-Russia 
(.87), Germany-Czechoslovakia (.81), and Germany-France (.78) 
had serious crises in September, 1938; Germany occupied parts of 

“ These methods may be compared with those used in business forecasting described 
as (i) ^T>alanced judgment” or “cross-cut analysis,” (2) ‘Tiistoric comparison” or “anal- 
ogyj” (3) “delineation of statistical patterns,” and (4) combination of i and 3 (see Cox, 
“Forecasting, Business,” op, cU,, p. 352). 

^3 Of these, 133 lived in the United States, 66 in Europe, 6 in Canada, 6 in Japan, 5 in 
China, 2 in Australia, i in New Zealand, and i in South America. 

Seventeen could not be used because they arrived too late or were faultily marked. 
Forty-six per cent of the United States judges filled out the schedules, 67 per cent of the 
Canadian, 14 per cent of the European (Americans living in Europe are excluded), and 
36 per cent of the Far Eastern. Letters commenting on the method were received from 
over fifty of the judges, including a number who did not fill out the schedule. The latter 
indicated complete sk^ticism regarding the method, as did some who filled out the 
schedule. Historians tended to be more skeptical than social scientists. Euroi>eans wa'e 
extremely skeptical, generally refusing to fill out the schedules, in marked contrast to the 
Americans, Canadians, and Far Easterners. 

^3 Below, Appen, XLI, Fig. 49 and Table 73. 
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Czechoslovakia in October, 1938, and March, 1939; and war with 
France began in September, 1939. Next on the scale was Germany- 
Great Britain (.66). The relatively low score might be interpreted 
as predicting England's efforts at ‘^appeasement” in 1938, which, 
however, failed, and war began in September, 1939. Germany-Po- 
land, Germany-Belgium, and Hxmgary-Czechoslovakia were next 
(.64). During the two years following the expressions of opinion, 
hostilities or a major crisis occurred between the states in the four- 
teen highest pairs (all above .60), with the exception of Italy- Yugo- 
slavia (.65), Hungary- Yugoslavia (.63), Hungary-Rumania (.62), 
and Soviet Union-Poland (.60), and in two years more the states in 
all of these pairs had been engaged in hostilities with one another. 
Of the wars predicted with a probability above .60, 100 per cent oc- 
curred during the five years following the prediction, if important 
border hostilities are counted as wars; of those with a probability of 
from .50 to .60, 58 per cent occurred during this period; of those with 
a probability of from ,40 to .50, 50 per cent occurred; and, of those 
with a probability of from .30 to .40, only 18 per cent occurred. If 
the Soviet-Japanese border hostilities of 1938 and 1939 are consid- 
ered war, all the great-power wars which have occurred during this 
five-year period (January, 1937 — ^January, 1942) began in approxi- 
mately the order of the predicted probabilities, with exception of 
Germany-U.S.S.R., which was postponed about two years beyond 
expectation, presumably by the German-Soviet pact of August, 
1939. The internal consistency of these judgments was relatively 
high.^^ 

This study dealt with the probability of war between designated 
pairs of states, including all combinations of the great powers. From 
these data the probability of each one of the great powers getting 
into war during the period was estimated.^ The order of this prob- 

average difference between tbe ratings of two arbitrarily selected groups of 
tbe judges was .30 of the scale unit. The average probable error for the scale value was 
.27 of the scale unit. 

Below, Appen. XLI, Table 73. It was assimed that all the countries with which 
any of tbfrp were likely to fight were included in the ^udy. The eaghty-two pairs of 
stat^ us ed ha d been selected from a kniger list of over thr^ hundred pairs. TlK)6e 
omitted were judged in a preliminary inv^tigatiofi to have very slight probability of 
getting into war with each other. The product erf the probafaihti^ of avending war in 
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ability for the fourteen highest states in January, 1937, was Ger- 
many (.999), U.S.S.R. (.994), Japan (.993), Hungary (.95), China 
(.94), Czechoslovakia (.93), Yugoslavia (.87), Poland (.86), France 
(.78)5 Great Britain (.66), Italy (.65), Belgium (.65), Rumania 
(.62), and Lithuania (.60). The most probable wars for the United 
States were with Japan (.56), with Germany (.46), and with Italy 
(.38). These results correspond closely with the actual order in 
which the states entered war in the next four years, though Yugo- 
slavia was too high in the list and Poland too low. The Netherlands, 
Denmark, and Norway failed to appear in the list at all. 

The instructions requested a rating of the probability of a pair 
being drawn into war against each other through any circumstances. 
The judges were therefore asked to consider not only the relation of 
the members of each pair to each other but also the relation of each 
member of the pair to other states which might participate in a 
general war. This influence of the general orientation of the policy 
of a state is undoubtedly an important factor in estimating the 
probability that it will become involved in war. This influence is 
especially important in the modem period because of the tendency 
of wars to spread and of aU powers to polarize around one or the 
other side in a war between two great powers. Nothing in the rela- 
tions of Germany and Cuba in 1915 would have been hkely to sug- 
gest war between them, yet in two years they were at war, largely 
because of the relations of Cuba to the United States and of the 
United States to Germany 

each of the pairs in which the state figured with a war probability over 60 per cent was 
subtracted from. one. The probability that an event will happen is one minus the prob- 
ability that it will not- The total probability that an event will not happen is the prod- 
uct of the probabilities that it will not happen on each occasion when it might happen. 
See below, n. 38. 

Some of the judges were uncertain whether the probability of such indirect in- 
volvement in war was to be included in the judgment. This was doubtless due to the cus- 
tom of thinking of international relations as though they were only bilateral relations. 
In fact, in the present interdependent world, the relations of any pair of states is a func- 
tion the community of nations as whole, just as the relationship of the earth and the 
moon at any moment is a function of the entire solar S3^tem (see above, chap. 3 xriv, 
sec. i) . The judges were asked to state thdr opinions, without reflection, on the hypothe- 
sis that, in dealing with a very complex phenomenon, judges with a broad knowledge 
the total situation would be more likdy to give proper wdght to all factors if they did 
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Thk study was based on an appraisal of the probability of war 
for each pair of states, but a study could be made, more in accord 
with tested psychometric procedures, by asking the judges to com- 
pare the relative probability of war occurring among the various 
pairs. In later studies judges were asked to rate pairs of states ac- 
cording to their relative friendliness or unfriendliness. This would 
provide an index of the psychic distance between states which is 
closely related to their war expectancy and war probability"^ but is 
a less complicated concept and easier to rate.^'" A comparison of the 
results of these ratings made at five intervals from 1937 to 1941 
among all pairs of the great powers indicated considerable fluctua- 
tions and a general tendency for both enmities and friendships to in- 
creaise in intensity as the crisis deepened.""" 

These studies suggest that predictive results of some value for a 
few years ahead can be obtained from an analysis of expert opinions 
upon questions related to the probability of war. A moderate num- 
ber of qualified judges would seem to be adequate to give useful re- 
sults.“ 

Bot attempt a formal analysis. Such an analysis, unless more exhaustive than possible 
within the time usually given to the filling of a schedule, would be likely to concentrate 
on a few factors, e^)edally those for which the judge had a bias, to the neglect of all others. 
This notion may have been behind the preference of Spinoza and Bergson for intuition 
when dealing with very complicated situations and behind Pope’s warning that ‘‘a little 
learning is a dangerous thing.” See above, chap, zxami, n. 75. 

See above, chap, xsxv, sec. 4; bebw, Appen. XL, Pig- 42 and TaJ>le 71. 

It confines attention to the bilateral psychic relatbns cl stat^ thus ignoring the 
influence of strategic relations and of relations to third states, both of which enter into 
estimates of the probability of war between two stat^. 

See above, chap, sxxv, sec. 4; below, Appen. XLI, Fig. 50. 

In addition to the method of equal-appearing intervals (above, n. 14), Klingberg 
(above, chap, xxxv, im. 37 and 38; bdow, Appens. XL and XTI) used the method of 
“triadic combinations” (ju dging the relative friendliness of each pair in every posable 
grouping of three states) and the method of “relative rank orders” (judging the rank or- 
der of friendliness of each state with all the others) (below, Appen. XLI, Fig. 50), The 
latter method was least laborious and most mfonsing. Both of the latter methods mani- 
fe^ed reliability and intmiai conashsicy oi results. There was Httie difierence belwe^ 
the Judgm^ts of two grou|^ of judges ch^^en at random, e^>eoaily with resp^t to the 
relations of the great powers. The average difference for the great pow«s was 2.6 per 
cent; for the small states, 4.1 per cent. The diq>eracm of tte judgments was quite snail 
except for certain states, especially Czechoslovakia, Turkey, and Yugoslavia, with 

which the judg^ woe pr^imahiy kss familkr . 
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2. TRENDS OF INDICES 

Several types of observable facts have been thought to indicate 
a trend toward war. These facts include incidents initiated by pri- 
vate individuals or ofl&cials involving violence against or contempt 
for the nationals, agents, or symbols of another state; diplomatic cor- 
respondence and ofl&cial pubhc utterances' of unfriendly or hostile 
tone; declarations of policy, conclusion of treaties, and enactment 
of legislation adverse to the political interests or prestige of another 
state; mobilizations of forces and movements of warships into strate- 
gically significant positions; legislative or other action reducing trade 
with another state; increase in military appropriations and develop- 
ment of preparedness programs; and violent expressions in the press 
or other mediums of pubhc opinion in regard to other states. These 
types of action have been dealt with descriptively by historians and 
journahsts and analytically by jurists. They doubtless provide a 
most important basis upon which statesmen estimate the probabil- 
ities of war. The last three t3^es of activity relating to trade, arma- 
ment, and opinion are more susceptible of quantitative treatment 
than the others and have provided the basis for numerous discussions 
of economic, military, and moral armament and disarmament.^^ 

The commercial statistics and armament budgets of modern 
states are usually ascertainable. Commercial retaliations and arma- 
ment races have often preceded war. L. F. Richardson has developed 
an elaborate theory of international politics by an analysis of the in- 
fluence of rising mihtary budgets (positive preparedness for war) and 
rising trade (negative preparedness for war) on the relations of 
states.^4 While his assumptions do not appear to be always justified, 
his conclusions support the frequent observation that the eventual 
consequences of a foreign policy, because of the tendency of other na- 
tions to retahate or to reciprocate, may be the opposite of that in- 
tended. 

Before a situation can be controlled, it must be understood. If you steer a 
boat on the theory that it ought to go towards the side to which you move the 
tiUer, the boat will seem uncontrollable. ‘Tf we threaten,” says the militarist, 

*3 See above, chap, xxi, sec. 4. 

*4 Lewis F. Richardson, Generalized Foreign Politics (“British Journal of Psychology: 
Monograph Supplements,” Vol. XXIII [Cambridge, 1939]), p. 7; below, Appen. XLII. 
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‘^they wiU become docile.” Actually they become angry and threaten reprisals. 
He has put the tiller to the wrong side. Or, to express it mathematically, he has 
mistaken the sign of the defense-coefficient.^5 

This is overstated. There are undoubtedly circumstances in 
which preparedness will increase security, and there are also circum- 
stances in which increased trade will decrease security. In other 
words, the defense coefldcient may be positive or it may be negative, 
and statesmen will have to take numerous circumstances into mind 
in judging which it is at a given time, taking care not to fall into the 
appeasement trap which some English statesmen did by following 
too literally advice such as that given by Richardson. It is, how- 
ever, useful for statesmen to consider the danger of armament races 
and the ameliorating influence of reciprocal trade increases empha- 
sized by Richardson, as it was a century earlier by Richard Cobden"*^ 
and more recently by Secretary of State Cordell Huli.^^ 

A classification and analysis of ^^attitude statements'’ copied from 
newspapers may give an indication of the changes during a period of 
time in the direction, iatensity, and homogeneity of opinion in one 
country toward another. The accuracy of this index depends upon 
the degree to which newspapers are selected which either reflect or 
mold public opioion.^^ Such studies have been made of opinions in 
the United States toward France, Germany, Japan, and China and 

=5 Richardson, op. cU., p. 83. Semanticists have attributed such behavior to “signal 
reactions” resulting from attention to the “intentional meaning” of words and sym- 
bols to the neglect of their “extensional meaning"’ (see S. I. Hayakawa, Language in 
Action [New York, 1941], p. 239; above, chap, zxviii, n. 58). 

Richard Cobden {Pditicol Writings [London, 1867], p -17) argued that peace is pro- 
moted by free trade and that the freeing of trade is prevented by the use of commercial 
weapons in war or peace. He also empharized the influence of armament-building in 
raising anxieties in others {ibid., p. 207; “The Three Panics,” Und.^ pp. 209 ff.). 

Fundamental Principles of International Policy: Statement of the Secretary of State, 
July 16, 1937, Together with Commits of Foreign Governments, Department of State 
(Washington, 1937). 

As evidence of public (pinion, it may make little difference whether the press is 
free or controlled. In the first case public opinion influences the pre^ which influences 
government policy. In the latter case govamm^t policy influences the pre^, which in- 
fluences public opinion- Whik in the one case the pr^s may lag b ehin d and in the 
other case lead public opinion, the press should provide evidence of the movements of 
opinion in ather case. 
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of CMna toward Japan during recent years.^^ These studies suggest 
that opinions, like armament-building programs, tend to be recipro- 
cated and that, when they pass below a certain threshold, active 
hostilities are likely to occur. They also suggest that public opinion 
may fluctuate widely within a short time. Thus it is risky to extra- 
polate trends of public opinion for any length of time. Nevertheless, 
a continuous charting of the changing characteristics of the opinions 
manifested by the press of each of the great powers toward the others, 
paralleled by a chronology of events, would give valuable evidence 
concerning the political importance of events and incidents. 

Such indices might provide a basis for short-range forecasting of 
political crises and hostilities better than that provided by any in- 
dices now available. Opinions undoubtedly provide a more delicate 
index of international relations than do armament budgets or com- 
mercial statistics.^® The more complete preparation, analysis, and 
use of such indices by foreign offices and international organizations 
might be of importance for purposes of control even more than of 
prediction.^^ Such indices, if up-to-date and comprehensive, should 
have a value for statesmen, similar to that of weather maps for 
farmers or of business indices for businessmen.^^ 

See J. T. RusseE and Q. Wright, “National Attitudes in the Far Eastern Contro- 
versy,” American Political Science Review, XXVII (August, 1933), 555 ff.; Q. Wright 
and Carl J. Nelson, “American Attitudes toward Japan and China, 1937-38,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, III (January, 1939), 46 ff.; Margaret Otis, “Measurement of Nation- 
al Attitudes diiring a War Crisis” (manuscript, University of Chicago Library, 1940); 
Arthur C. Schreiber, “American Attitudes toward Great Britain and Germany during 
the Year 1939” (manuscript. University of Chicago Library, 1941). Similar studies 
have been made for the Causes of War Project at the University of Chicago on American 
public opinion toward Germany and France in 1933 (Goodlett J. Glaser), toward Italy 
and Ethiopia in 1934-35 (Carl C. Cromer), and toward Great Britain in 1938 (Hairy 
Newton Williams). See above, chap, xxsdii, nn. 45-48; below, Appen. XLL 

3 “ Above, nn. 6 and 7; chap, xxx, sec. 4; below, chap, xxxvii, sec. 3. 

3^ The League of Nations has maintained statistical series on industry, trade, cur- 
rency, finance, population, employment, wages, armaments, and the arms trade, but 
no effort seems to have been made to develop such series measuring movements of politi- 
cal opinion. The debates in the Council and Assembly provided nonquantitative indi- 
cations of such movements, and descriptive new^aper analyses were used in the Secre- 
tariat. 

3^ The latter have only developed since the mid-nineteenth century and as a basis for 
business forecasting only since 1904. While their influence may at times have been dK- 
ruptive rather than stabilizing because of their frequent unreliability and the unpre- 
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Such indices could be used not only for studying the probability 
of war between particular pairs of states but also for ascertaining the 
changes in the general tension level within a state or throughout the 
world. They could quantify such assertions, often made by states- 
men and journalists in times of crisis, as ‘Tensions are increasing in 
in Europe’’ or “during the past few days the crisis has substantially 
abated.” More precise measurement of such changes would be of 
value in predicting war.^^ 

3. PERIODICITY OP CRISES 

Attempts to discover a precise periodicity of economic fluctua- 
tions have not been attended by complete success, and the deter- 
mination of political cycles, sufficiently precise to serve for predic- 
tion, is an even less hopeful task. That important political fluctua- 
tions take place, no one can doubt, though many would say that they 
are completely irregular and unpredictable.^^ 

A certain periodicity in the frequency and intensity of war in 
particular states and in particular state systems has been observed, 
but such fluctuations have not been sufficiently regular to permit of 
prediction with any exactness.^^ Data are lacking on the periodicity 
of strained relations between states-^”^ With such data and with data 

dictability of the response of the bii^ess community to them, it is thought that in the 
hands of public bodies with powers of action, such as central banks, their influence may 
be definitely stabilizing (Cox, “Forecasting, Business,” op. cU.j pp. 349 and 353). Like 
other rational social devices, th^ tend to increase the pc^bility of stability through 
central control, while tending to decrease the possibility of stability through numerous 
wholly independent judgments (above, chap, xv, n. 19). 

33 Above, chap, xxx, sec. 3. 

Wesley C. Mitchell writes: “The cycles axe rectmrent, but not periodic. Their 
average duratkm varies in cxunmunities at diSerent stages of eccmomk devebpmeat 
from about three to about ^ or seven years” (“Bu^ess Cycles,” Encydopaedia of ike 
Social Sciences j HI, 92; above, chap, xxxii, sec. 3c). 

3s Political fluctuations involve changes in procedure and metlK)ds, in ojnnkais and 
attitudes, in laws and institutions, and in symbols and org a niz ations . Thus they might 
be measured by indices concerning any d these pheaomem, but probably indices of 
<^)inion axe the most rdiaHe. Wax is an extreme condition of all d these phenomena. 
See above, chap. rvii. 

3^ Above, VoL I, chap, ix, sec. ad. 

37 Strained relations have occurrwi between tiffi United States and Great Britain 
about every thirty years, but there has been no wax since 1814 (see above, chap, xxxv , 
n. 45)' 
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indicating the gravity of successive crises, a persistent pattern might 
emerge. The probability of war between two states during a period 
of time is a function of the number of crises and the probability of 
avoiding war in each crisis.^^ 

A short political cycle of four or five years is suggested by the 
usual life of a political administration in most countries and the aver- 
age duration of a war between great powers.^^ A longer political 
cycle of from forty to sixty years has also been suggested by the 
average dominance of a political party in democratic countries and 
by the periodicity of general wars during epochs dominated by an 
expanding economy and a balance-of-power system. The tendency 
to postpone a new war until there has been time to recover econom- 
ically from the last, coupled with the waning resistance to a new 
war as social memory of the last one fades with the passage of a 
generation, may influence this tendency toward periodicity 

Even longer periods of from two to three centuries have been de- 
tected, marking the phases of the development of a civilization, and 

3^ The probability of war between two states during a period of time is not the prod- 
uct or the sum of the probabilities of war in all of the crises anticipated in their rela- 
tions during the period, nor is it the probability of war in the most serious crisis. Rather 
it is one minus the probability of war being avoided during the period. This is the prod- 
uct of the probabilities of war being avoided in each crisis (see above, n. 17). Assume 
that A and B during a period of ten years passed through three crises of which the 
probable eventuations in w'ar were, respectively, 50, 60, and 70 per cent and that states 
C and D had, during that period, only one crisis with a war probability of 94 per cent. 
It should be said, at the beginning of the period, if these probabilities were known, that 
the probability of the members of the two pairs being at war with each other within ten 
years was equal. With A and B the probability of avoiding war in the successive crises 
was 50, 40, and 30 per cent. The product of these percentages is 6 per cent, giving a 
war probability of 94 per cent. If Pz, P2, ^3, etc., indicate the probability of war in suc- 
cessive crises in the relations of two states and F indicates the probability of war for n 
crises, then 

P = I - (i - ^i) (i - P2) {i-pz) (i “ Pn)^ 

If an average probability of war is assumed for each crisis, 

P = I - (i - p)^. 

Even though p is very small, as n approaches infinity the probability of war approaches 
certainty. 

39 Above, VoL I, chap, is., sec. 2c. Richardson suggests that a three-year period is 
necessary both for rearmament and for disarmament (see below, Appen. XLEE, nn. 8 
and 9). 

Above, Vol. I, chap- is, sec. 2d. 
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periods of a thousand to fifteen hundred years marking the life of a 
civilization. The historical evidence for such periodicity is far from 
adequate.^ 

The factors responsible for political fluctuations have not been 
sufficiently analyzed to permit of prediction^ but an understanding of 
their normal course and of the conditions likely to increase their 
amphtude may assist in developing political controls. 

The types of study applied to business cycles'^ might be apphed to 
political cycles, utilizing as primary materials the fluctuations of 
opinion as disclosed by chronologies of political events as well as by 
the statistical treatment of attitude statements in the press, of re- 
sponses to questionnaires or interviews, or of votes in elections or 
legislative bodies. 

Such studies might disclose correlations between economic and 
political fluctuations. In fact, such correlations have been suggested 
in the theory that a major war is the fimdamental cause of economic 
crises which follow each other in waves of decreasing severity until 
new war occurs, and in the theory that long economic fluctuations 
are the main cause of wars and revolutions.*^ Materials, however, 
are as yet inadequate to demonstrate either of these theories. 

41 Above, Vol. I, chap, vii, secs. 2 and 3; chap, xv, secs, ic and 2h. 

^ Students of economic fluctuations, utiliang descriptive business annals as weU as 
indices of prices, production, employment, freight car loadings, bank clearances, etc., 
have attempted to isolate (i) seasonal variations of less than a year, (2) buaness cycles 
of three to seven years, (3) random perturbations due to war, legislation, etc., (4) long 
waves of twenty-five to sixty years, and (5) secular trends of indefinite duration. They 
have dealt most intensively with business cycles and have attempted to date the turn- 
ing-points in these movements and estimate their average duration; to determine causal 
factors (phy^cal, psychological, and institutional) ; to describe the typical process of 
revival, expansion, boom, crisis, contraction, and revival; and to ascertain the varia- 
tions in the character of these fluctuations over long periods of time. “Business cycles 
are subject to secular change. Coming into existence gradually with a certain form of 
economic organization, they changed as this organization changed. TLe geographical 
and the industrial scc^ of the oscillations has grown wider; their amplitude has grown 
narrower'* (Mitchell, op. cii., p. loi). Above, n. 34; chap, xxxii, n. 103. See also P. G, 
Wright, “Causes of the Business C3?ck,” Journal of American Bankers^ Association, 
XV (February, 1923), 529 fl. 

« See Leonard P. Ayres, W. F. Hickemdi, d al., above, chap, xxxii, n. 104. 

See KondratieS, above, VoL I, chap, ix, n. 28; S. Secerov, Economic Phenomena 
before and after War: A Statistical Theory cf Modem Wars (Lcmdon, 1919)- 
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From the standpoint of the causes of war, assuming that there 
are political fluctuations, it is of especial interest to examine the 
factors which influence their scope and severity. As the character 
of economic fluctuations is contingent upon the particular form 
economic organization, so the character of political fluctuations is 
dependent upon the particular form of political organization. The 
political fluctuations characteristic of the medieval hierarchical or- 
ganization would be expected to differ greatly from those character- 
istic of the balance-of-power structure of modem history or those 
characteristic of the collective security structure attempted in the 
period between World Wars I and II. 

The emphasis given by some writers to the influence of monopoly 
upon the severity of economic crises may contain important sug- 
gestions. 

On the one side, the daim is made that the “anarchic’’ system of free enter- 
prise is responsible for cycles of prosperity and stagnation; on the other side, it 
is maintained that the paralysis would be less severe if a system of free com- 
petition actually prevailed, and that such paralysis is aggravated by the monopo- 
listic and quasi-monopolistic resistance to downward movements of prices and 
wages when the state of supply and demand makes these necessary to the flow of 
goods and the full employment of labor.^s 

Perhaps there is some truth in both positions. Stability may be 
promoted in a dominantly free economy by freer competition among 
a larger number of units and it may be promoted in a dominantly 
controlled economy by a more universal organization of industry 

J. M. Clark, “Monopoly,’’ Encyclopaedia, of the Social Sciences, X, 629. Assuining 
a wide variation in the policies of different firms but a tendency toward disharmony 
between the business policy of maintaining prices and wages in times of recession and 
the economic policy of maintaining production and employment in such times even 
though prices and wages have to be reduced, some have argued that the development of 
monopolistic controls accentuates the amplitude of booms and depressions, because it 
reduce the nmnber of independent centers of business decision and thus interferes 
with the averaging influence of large numbers and with the compulsion of competition 
toward economic rather than business policies (see above, chap, xxsii, n. 107). On the 
other hand, central banking, monopolies, cartels, and trade associations have been 
urged by some as the means of stabilizing prices on the assumption that such concen- 
trations of economic power make possible conscious central controls which will be exer- 
cised to promote the general interest of the industry and of the public in economic sta- 
bility. Socialists carry such a theory even further, demanding an economic monopoly 
by the government (above, chap, xxxii, n. no). See J. Lescure, “Crises,” Encyclop^ia 
of the Social Sciences, IV, 598. 
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more positively directed toward public ends. A mixed economy may 
present special difficulties because automatic adjustments of the 
market are thwarted by monopoly, whether public or private, wheth- 
er of business or of labor, and at the same time administered adjust- 
ments of central control are thwarted by the competitive policies and 
influences of many organizations. Since, however, neither a com- 
pletely free nor a completely controlled economy seems either likely 
or desirable in any coimtry, economists are tending to recognize that 
the problem is one of rationally demarcating the areas within wffiich 
control shoifld dominate and those within which competition should 
dominate. In these respective areas effort should be directed to- 
ward more effective control and toward freer competition. The 
problem, in short, is none other than the age-old problem of adjust- 
ing areas of government and of liberty imder conditions of social 
change."^^ 

Similarly the diminution of the number of independent political 
organizations in a political system, resulting in concentrations of 
political power, may tend toward accentuating political oscillations. 
Where in a dominantly democratic or balance-of-power polity power 
becomes concentrated in relatively few hands — ^whether those of 
governments, party leaders, bosses, or agitators — tensions, instead 
of being manifested by elections, parliamentary crises, diplomatic 
exchanges, or international conferences, tend to be manifested by 
revolution or war. On the other hand, a more far-reaching central- 
ization of authority as in an effective federation might, by conscious 
adjustments, maintain political stability. Here, as in the economic 
field, neither complete freedom nor complete centralization is possi- 
ble or desirable. The problem is that of adjusting to changing condi- 
tions the areas to be controlled by world-institutions, those to be 
controlled by national governments, and those to be left free to pri- 
vate initiative.^^ 

While it is probably desirable to retain as much automatic adjust- 
ment in human society as possible, it appears that monopoly in both 
economic and political life has reached a stage so that central control 

See Henry C. Simons, A Pesi^ Proffrm»f€r Lmsses Fmre {'TuHic Policy Pam- 
pHet,” No, 15 [Cliicago, 1934D; above, cbap. xcdi, sec. 4. 

Above, dK^. jx, sec. 4 (5), (6), (7), (8); chap, xxvi, sec. 4. 
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of some functions, such as postal and electrical communication, 
financial and commercial regulation, and world-police against ag- 
gression, is necessary if economic and political crises are to be kept 
from getting unduly severe/^ 

The specific conditions under which diplomatic tensions develop 
into war may also be analogous to those under which business reces- 
sions take the severe form of panic. The latter occurs when evidence 
of recession in key industries, coupled with extensive speculation, in- 
duces all traders on the stock market suddenly to sell in the same 
direction, thus causing a collapse in values beyond the capacity of 
the credit system to endure and a cumulative series of bankruptcies. 
Similarly, general war occurs when serious diplomatic tension in- 
volving great powers, coupled with a widespread network of vague 
alliance and security obligations, induces many governments simul- 
taneously to try to isolate themselves from world-politics in spite of 
previous commitments, thus causing a collapse in the sense of secu- 
rity beyond the capacity of mtemational law and tradition to endure 
and a cumulative series of aggressions. In either case regulative ef- 
fort should seek to hamper these simultaneous and cumulative move- 
ments by establishing moratoriums or cooling-off periods. 

4 . ANALYSIS OF RELATIONS 

Rough measurement of the distance between states with respect 
to intercourse, defense, understanding, legal recognition, social sym- 
bols, political union, attitudes, and expectations of war seems to be 
practical through the analysis of expert opinions upon these sub- 
jects.^° Table 71^ indicates the relative distances between pairs of 

Above, chap, xxix, sec. 2. 

The idea was central in the League of Nations Covenant, taken over from the 
Bryan Peace Treaties of 1913, and developed in the plan to give the Council authority 
to impose “conservatory measures’^ as provided by the treaty of 1931 to improve the 
means of preventing war (Manley 0 . Hudson, International Legislation [Washington, 
1936]} F, 1090). See also Paul Guggenheim, Les Mesures provisoires de procedure inter- 
naiionole (Paris, 1931), ending with the quotation, T n’y a que le provisoire qui dure” 
(p. 198). See also comments by Guggenheim and George Kaekenbeeck on the relations 
between adjudication and conciliation in international organization, in The World 
Crisis, by professors of the Graduate Institute of International Studies (London, 1938), 
pp. 222 ff., 233 ff. 

5® Above, chap, xxxv; below, Appen. XL. 


SI Below, Appen. XL, 
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the great powers from each of these points of view. These results 
were obtained by the rant-order method used in measuring psychic 
distances,^ so far as that method could be used by one person. They 
clearly lack the objectivity of the results obtained by employing the 
psychometric method of averaging many judgments.^^ However, 
they may be used to illustrate a method of analyzing relations be- 
tween states further developed in Appendix XLIII. Considering 
first the probability of war between a pair of states, attention will 
be given to the influence upon war (a) of changes in distances and 
(b) of nonreciprocity of relationships. Combining these considera- 
tions, an estimate will be presented of (c) the probability of war be- 
tween pairs of the great powers in July, 1939. Attention will then 
be given to (d) the probability of war for a single state and (e) the 
probability of general war. 

a) Changes in distances . — Figure 42, prepared from Table 71,^^ 
suggests certain relations between the various aspects of ‘^distance” 
between pairs of states. A correlation is suggested between expect- 
ancy (jE), psychological {Ps), political (P), and social ( 5 ) distances, 
all of them dependent upon subjective factors. There appears, on 
the other hand, to be little direct correlation between these dis- 
tances and technological (T) and strategic {Si) distances, both of 
which depend on objective factors. Intellectual (Z) and legal (L) 
distances do not appear to be closely correlated with either group, 
though intellectual distance is closer to the objective group and legal 
distance to the subjective. 

Expectancy of war, though closely correlated with psychic dis- 
tance, tends to be greater when psychic distance is greater than tech- 
nological distance or when social distance is greater than intellectual 

5 = Above, n. 22. 

53 Tbe rank ordering of the pairs of states made on July, 1939, does not differ greatly 
from Klingberg’s r^ults of March, 1939, with respect to p^^chologicai distances. Great 
Britain and Japan were more iKJStile, probably due to the Tientsin incident, which oc- 
curred between tbf? two dates. On the other hand, an ^timate made on September 20, 
1939, after conclusion of the Soviet nonaggr^sion pact with Germany and the out- 
break of World War II, differed very greatly, more nearly resembling Klingberg*s re- 
sults of June, 1941. C^inkms apf^ently change rapidly in times of great cri^ a fact 
evidenced by the frequent default in alliances when crises arise. See Fig. 50, Ap^n, XLI. 

^ Bdow, Appen. XL. 
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distance. There will, apparently, be a trend toward war if the inter- 
est of one state in another, promoted by technological inventions, 
such as improvements in communications and transport, is proceed- 
ing more rapidly than the development of friendly opinions and at- 
titudes and if the development of common intellectual understand- 
ing is proceeding more rapidly than the acceptance of common social 
S 3 nnbols. To have peace, the order of change should be reversed. 
Friendliness and mutual acceptance of common social S5nnbols 
should precede the development of material interdependence, the 
reduction of strategic barriers, and the equalization of intelligence 
and understanding.^^ The obstruction to peace lies in the tendency to 
shape policy in accordance with existing material conditions rather 
than in accordance with future social needs. Statesmen neglect to 
take foresight and therefore repeatedly find themselves confronted 
by a condition, not a theory. They are forced under pressure of 
necessity to improvise policies whose long-run effect is to augment 
the causes of war.^^ 

International law has been shaped mainly by traditions of the 
past and has been too little influenced by requirements of the present 
and future. It has been assumed by the dominant school of thought 
on the subject that international law has as its prime object the 
maintenance of the legal distinctiveness of nations (sovereignty) and 
their irresponsibility to the world-order (neutrality) rather than the 
maintenance of a world-order promoting international peace and 
justice. Advancement of international law thus interpreted tends to 
increase the social distance between nations and to thwart the de- 
velopment of pohcies toward world-solidarity. It appears, however, 
that peace is promoted if psychic and social relations are decreasing 
more rapidly than technological and intellectual relations, that is, 
if the subjective relations of states lead the objective.^^ Thus, 
two methods are suggested for dealing with the war problem — 

55 Below, Appen. XLm, sec. i, Table 74, Fig. 51; above, cbap. xxvi, n. 18; cbap. 
3XEV, sec. 5. 

s® Below, cbap. xl, sec. i. This bas been especially true in democracies (above, cbap. 
mi, n. 90). 

57 Above, n. 55. 
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the abstract method of the lawj^ers and the concrete method of 
the pacifists. 

If universal social symbols, such as the family of nations, the 
League of Nations, the World Court, and the outlawry of war, could 
once acquire such an influence as to assure that international law 
would place considerations of the world-order and human welfare 
above those of state independence and national sovereignty, the 
law might cease to frustrate the further development of such sym- 
bols.5® Xhis might diminish political and psychological distances and 
create a universal expectation of peace, thus reducing the probabil- 
ity of war. 

The pacifist method is to conduct direct propaganda to diminish 
the expectation of war. This, it is anticipated, will increase the 
friendliness of nations, and as a result political, social, legal, and in- 
tellectual relations will gradually become closer. This direction of 
influence, though sometimes effective in the relations of particular 
pairs of states, especially when both are menaced by third powers, has 
failed to promote general peace, because diminution of the expecta- 
tion of war, if not simidtaneously shared by oU the peoples in the system^ 
may increase the probability of war. This is the rock upon which 
idealism in international relations has usually foundered.^^ 

b) Nonreciprocity of relationships, — ^The anal3^is up to this point 
has proceeded on the assumption that the relations of states can be 
measured by distances which may be represented by points in a 
linear continuum. Though tending to be reciprocal, these relations 
are not necessarily so,^° 

Some of the consequences of a possible lack of reciprocity may be 
considered.^^ If in the relations of A and B, A is becoming less ex- 
pectant of war than B, B’s growing expectation of war will induce it 
to arm, but A’s diminishing expectation of war will induce it to defer 
defense expenditure. The strategic situation will, therefore, tend 

5* Tliis was tlie position of Wolff to wbich Vattel objected. Above, chap, xxvi, 
sec. 2b. 

59 Above, cii2^. xxx, sec. 2b; below, n. 63. 

** Bebw, Ai^n. XL, Tables 70 and 71, and Fig. 42. 

Below, Appen. XLIH, sec. 3. 
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progressively to favor B, and in time its conviction that war is in- 
evitable will induce it to initiate war or to make demands likely to 
precipitate war. Such a situation appears to have led to the Munich 
crisis of September, 1938, Germany, during the preceding period, 
had been more expectant of war than had England and France and 
had prepared more rapidly, with the result that Germany made de- 
mands which nearly precipitated a war. This augmented the expec- 
tation of war of the Western powers and also that of Germany. The 
Danzig crisis arose, eventuating in general war in September, 1939. 
In such a case as this Richardson^s '^defense coefficient” would be 
negative.^^ It appears to be a t3^e of situation which may increas- 
ingly arise with the advance of the cost of and the moral objection to 
war, provided the influence of these factors on foreign policy is ex- 
cluded in some states. Democratic governments tend to ignore mili- 
tary defense and balance-of-power considerations when faced by 
growing budgets and peace propaganda. Since despotic govern- 
ments do not (under present conditions when both types of govern- 
ment exist), a want of reciprocity in respect to war expectancy may 
be anticipated.^^ 

c) Probability of war between pairs of states . — ^The aspects of their 
relationships affecting the probability of war between two states 
have been combined in a formula in Appendix XLIII. Application 
of this formula should indicate the relative probability of war be- 
tween pairs of states during a given period of time, so far as that 
probability is determined by the relationships of the members of 
each pair with one another. The formula ignores the influence of 
third states and of the general structure of the family of nations. Its 
accuracy increases in proportion as international relations are only 
bilateral relations. 

Application of this formula to estimates made of the distances be- 
tween the great powers in July, 1939, indicated that the relative prob- 
ability of war at that date was highest for Japan-U.S.S.R. (.96), 
Gennany-XJ.S.S.R. (.86), and Germany-France (.82). This order 
is the same as that obtained by a different method in January, 1937, 
although, except for Germany-TJ.S.S.R., the probabilities were 

Below, Appen. XLII. ^3 Above, chap, sadi, sec. 4d. 
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greater at the later date.^^ Minor hostilities were actually in progress 
between Japan and the U.S.S.R. in July, 1939. 

The remaining pairs also followed a similar order in the two esti- 
mates, though the probability of war between a party to the anti- 
communist agreement (Germany, Italy, Japan) and a democracy 
(Great Britain, France, United States) had in every case increased, 
while the probability of war between two parties to the anticom- 
munist agreement had in every case decreased. The probability of 
war between two democracies was about the same in the two esti- 
mates. 

The greatest differences between the two estimates appeared in 
the cases of Italy-France and Great Britain-Japan and in the rela- 
tions of the United States with Germany and Italy. In all these cases 
the probabihty of war had markedly risen. 

These differences may be accounted for by the influence upon re- 
lations of the polarizmg tendency which resulted from the increasing 
tensions during the two years from 1937 to 1939. This augmented 
the probability of war between those states likely to be on different 
sides in a general war and decreased that probability for states likely 
to be on the same side. 

The most notable error of this estimate, as judged by subsequent 
events, was its failure to foresee the Soviet-German nonaggression 
pact of August, 1939. This postponed war between those coimtries 
for two years and probably accounted for an overestimate of the 
chances of Japan’s getting into war with the Soviet Union. 

The formula here used considered only the bilateral relations of 
states and therefore neglected the potential influence of third states. 
A single imespected change m relations, such as that of the Soviet- 
German pact, had an influence on many relations in a way which 
this method could not foresee. Probably such changes, altering at 
least temporarily the entire international configuration, are the least 
predictable elements in the probability of war between two states. 
By maneuvers of that type, leaders like Hitler can upset the calcula- 
tions of both anal3rsts and statesmen and create for themselves op- 
portunities for temporarily succ^fui aggression. 

Above, sec. i; below, Appen. XUH, Table 76. 
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d) Probability of war for a single state. — Similar methods might be 
used to study the probability that a single state wiU become m- 
volved in war within a given time. Figmre 43 constructed by add- 
ing together the distances of each great power from all the others, in- 
dicates the degree of isolation of each. There are no very clear corre- 
lations, but there is a tendency for the psychic isolation of a power to 
be related to its political isolation, although the latter tends to be 
greater if legal status is relatively high. Psychic isolation also tends 
to be associated with war expectancy except when strategic isolation, 
as in the case of the United States, is relatively great.®^ If it is as- 
sumed that a single state is likely to get into war in proportion as its 
average relations with aU other states is unfriendly, then its pros- 
pects for peace are improving if its expectation of peace is increasing 
more rapidly than its vulnerability to attack and if its political rela- 
tions are intensifying more rapidly than its legal status is rising. 

Below, Appen. XL, Table 72. 

If the symbols for distances are considered to mean the average distance of a 
state from all others, and the variables E and F are weighted, respectively, by the co- 
efficients 4 and 3, this may be represented by the formula: 

dt Y di dt)'^ dt dt)' 

Integrating this formula for any moment of time, 

kPs c — ^E — St 2 )P — E • 

Substituting the values of the variables as estimated in August, 1939 (Table 72, Appen. 
XL), and putting ^ ~ 3 and c — 41, the equations show little error except in the case 
of Italy, whose psychic isolation may have been underestimated: United States (83 ™ 
83); Great Britain (95 ~ 98); France (98 — 94); Italy (98 = 112); Germany t,ii6 = 
116); Japan (123 = 121); U.S.S.R, (125 = 123). 

®7This assumption {dx/dt = dPs/dlj where x is the probability of war for a single 
state) may not be justified if tensions are high and if international relations are to a con- 
aderable extent polarized. Integrating this formula for any moment of time, x = kPs -{■ 
c. Substitution for Ps of the averages of the numbers in note 66 gives the proba- 
bilities of the respective powers getting into war in August, 1939. These results 
may be compared with those obtained by a different method from data of Janu- 
3-ryj ^937 (above, n. 17, Table 73, Appen. XLI). The 1937 figures are placed first, and 
* the 1939 figures are made comparable by putting k — .So and c = o: United States 
(56—66); Great Britain (66— 78); France (78— 77); Italy (65—84); Germany (99—93)? 
Japan (99—98); U.S.S.R. (99—99). This suggests that the probability of war for the 
United States, Great Britain, and Italy had considerably increased from January, 1937, 
to August, 1939. 
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e) Probability of general war . — Material of the kind presented may 
also throw light on the prospect of general war by giving evidence of 
a rise or fall in the general tension level. The chart of relations be- 
tween pairs of states^® shows a general flaring-out of the lines from 
1937 to 1941, indicating more intense friendships and animosities — 
a condition presaging general war. Analysis of the probable partici- 
pants in general war would have to give consideration not only to the 
bilateral relation of all pairs of states but also to the tendency to- 
ward polarization of hostility about the two principal antagonists 
and toward a rapid change in bilateral relations during the coxirse of 
such a war.^^ 

Below, Appen. XLI, Fig. 50. 

^ Above, n. 18; below, Appen. XLIII, sec. 4. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 
THE CAUSES OF WAR 


W ARS arise because of the changing relations of numerous 
variables — technological, psychic, social, and intellectual. 
There is no single cause of war. Peace is an equilibrium 
among many forces. Change in any particular force, trend, move- 
ment, or policy may at one time make for war, but under other con- 
ditions a similar change may make for peace. A state may at one 
time promote peace by armament, at another time by disarmament; 
at one time by insistence on its rights, at another time by a spirit of 
conciliation- To estimate the probability of war at any time in- 
volves, therefore, an appraisal of the effect of current changes upon 
the complex of intergroup relationships throughout the world.^ Cer- 
tain relationships, however, have been of outstanding importance. 
Political lag deserves attention as an outstanding cause of war in 
contemporary civilization. 


I. POLITICAL LAG 

There appears to be a general tendency for change in procedures 
of political and legal adjustment to lag behind economic and cul- 
tural changes arising from intergroup contacts."" The violent conse- 
quences of this lag can be observed in primitive and historic soci- 
eties, ^ but its importance has increased in modem times. The expan- 

^ Above, chap, xxxvi, sec. 4. 

= Above, chap, xxv, secs. 3 and 4; chap, xxxvi, sec. 40. 

5 Above, VoL I, chap, xv, sec. 2a. Sociologists have used the term “cultural lag” to 
refer to the differential rates of change in different aspects of a culture (below, Appen. 
XXXV, n. 45) and have emphasized especiaDy the lag of social or adaptive changes be- 
hind technological changes and the social disorganization which results (see W. F. Og- 
bum and M. F. Nimkoff, Sociology [Boston, 1940], pp. 865, 884 ff.). Political lag may 
be considered a lag in the change of certain aspects of intergroup distance behind 
change in other such aspects, but it can also be considered an instance of cultural lag. 
Contacts between groups of different culture result in interchange of objects, proce- 
dures, and ideas, many of which are new in the receiving group and have the same effect 
as inventions or technological changes. The socially disorganizing effect is likely, how- 

1284 
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sion of contacts and the acceleration of change resulting from mod- 
ern technology has disturbed existing power localizations and has 
accentuated the cultural oppositions inherent in social organization/ 
World-government has not developed sufficiently to adjust by |>eace- 
ful procedures the conffict situations which have arisen. Certain in- 
fluences of this political lag upon the severity and frequency of wars 
will be considered in the following paragraphs. 

War tends to increase in severity and to decrease in frequency as 
the area of political and legal adjustment (the state) expands geo- 
graphically unless that area becomes as broad as the area of con- 
tinuous economicj social, and cultural contact (the civilization). In 
the modem period peoples in all sections of the world have come into 
continuous contact with one another. While states have tended to 
grow during this period, thus extending the areas of adjustment, 
none of them has acquired world-wide jurisdiction. Their growth in 
size has increased the likelihood that conflicts will be adjusted, but it 
has also increased the severity of the consequences of unadjusted 
conflicts. Fallible human government is certain to make occasional 
mistakes in policy, especially when, because of lack of universality, it 
must deal with conflicts regulated not by law but by negotiation 
functioning within an imstable balance of power among a few large 
units. Such errors have led to war.^ 

W’ar tends to increase both in frequency and in severity in times of 
rapid technological and cultural change because adjustment, which 
always involves habituation, is a function of time. The shorter the 
time within which such adjustments have to be/nade, the greater 
the probability that they will prove inadequate and that violence 
will result. War can, therefore, be attributed either to the intelli- 
gence of man manifested in his inventions which increase the num- 
ber of contacts and the speed of change or to the unmtelligence of 
man which retards his perception of the instruments of regulation 
and adjustment necessary to prevent these contacts and changes 

ever, to be attributed to the sending state, resulting in an intemationai conflict situa- 
tion. Since procedures of intemationai adjustment lag behind the need for them, such 
conflicts may become aggravated and sentimentalized into war. W. F. Ogbum, 
Social Change (New York, 1922), p. 247. 

4 Above, VoL I, chap, xv, sec. 4/. 


5 Above, chap, xxiz, sec. 2. 
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from generating serious conflicts. Peace might be kept by retarding 
progress so that there will be time for gradual adjustment by natural 
processes of accommodation and assimilation, or peace might be kept 
by accelerating progress through planned adjustments and new con- 
trols. Actually both methods have been tried, the latter especially 
within the state and the former especially in international rela- 
tions.^ 

Sovereignty in the political sense is the effort of a society to free 
itself from external controls in order to facilitiate changes in its law 
and government which it considers necessary to meet changing eco- 
nomic and social conditions. The very eflB.ciency of sovereignty with- 
in the state, however, decreases the efi&ciency of regulation in inter- 
national relations. By eliminating tensions within the state, external 
tensions are augmented. International relations become a “state 
of nature.’^ War therefore among states claiming sovereignty tends 
to be related primarily to the balance of power among them.'^ 

Behind this equilibrium are others, disturbances in any one of 
which may cause war. These include such fundamental oppositions 
as the ambivalent tendency of human nature to love and to hate the 
same object^ and the ambivalent tendency of social organization to 
integrate and to differentiate at the same time.^ They also include 
less fimdamental oppositions such as the tendency within interna- 
tional law to develop a world-order and to support national sover- 
eignty^® and the tendency of international politics to generate for- 
eign policies of both intervention and isolation.""^ Elimination of such 
oppositions is not to be anticipated, and their continuance in some 
form is probably an essential condition of h uman progress Peace, 
consequently, has to do not with the elimination of oppositions but 
with the modification of the method of adjusting them/^ 

With an appreciation of the complexity of the factors involved in 
the causation of war and of the significance of historic contingency 

® Above, chap, xxviii, mi. i and 2; sec. 4J, c. Ogbum and Nimtoff {pp. ciU, p. 889) 
point out that it is usually more difficult to retard the leading than to accelerate the 
lagging element. 

7 Above, chap, xx, sec. 2; chap, xsdv, sec. 3. 

® Above, chap, xxxiii, sec. i. Above, chap, xxi, secs. 2 and 3. 

» Above, chap, xxviii, sec. 3^. « Above, chap, xxvi, sec. i. 

Above, chap. X3dv, sec. 3. 13 Above, chan. xxv. 
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in estimating their influence, caution is justified in anticipating re- 
sults from analytical formulations of the problem. An effort will, 
however, be made to draw together some of the conclusions arrived 
at in the historical and analytical parts of this study. 

Warfare cannot exist unless similar but distinct groups come into 
contact. Its frequency and its intensity are dependent upon the 
characteristics of the groups and are roughly proportionate to the 
rapidity with which these contacts develop so long as the groups re- 
main distinct and self-determining. However, when these contacts 
have passed a critical point of intensity, sympathetic feelings and 
S3mbolic identifications tend to develop among individuals of dif- 
ferent groups sufficiently to permit the functioning of intergroup 
social, political, and legal institutions, adjusting conflicts and broad- 
ening the area of peace. The smoothness of this process is greatly 
influenced by the policies pursued by groups and thp degree of the 
consistency of these policies with one another. 

It is in the relation of political groups to’ one another and to their 
members and in the relation of group policies to one another and to 
the world-order that the explanation of war is to be found.^m may 
be explained sociologic^y_byJts function in identifying and pm- 
serving political groups, psychologically by the conflict of human 
Hrives wifh one 'anotK^ and with social requirement^, technological- 
ly by its utility as a means to group ends, and l^aUy by inadequacies 
and inconsistencies in the law and procedure of the whole within 
which it occurs.^^ 

2. SOCIOLOGICAL FUNCTIONS OF WAR 

Animal warfare is explained by the theory of natural selection. 
The behavior pattern of hostility has contributed to the survival of 
certain biological species, and consequently that behavior has sur- 
vived. In the survival other species other factors have played a 
more important role. The peaceful herbivores have on the whole 
been more succ^sful in the stn^^ for existence than have the 
predators and paradtes.^ 

Among primitive peoples before contact with civilization warfare 
contributed to, the solidarity of the group and to the survival of cer- 

Above, Vol. I, chap, ii, sec. 5; VoL II, chap, rmv, n. 35. 

^5 Above. YcL L chau. v, sec. 2. 
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tain forms of culture. When population increased, migrations or new 
means of communication accelerated external contacts. The war- 
like tribes tended to survive and expand; furthermore, the personal- 
ity traits of courage and obedience which developed among the mem- 
bers of these tribes equipped them for civilization.^^ 

Among peoples of the historic civilizations war tended both to the 
survival and to the destruction of states and civilizations. Its influ- 
ence depended upon the stage of the civilization and the type of mili- 
tary technique developed. Civilized states tended to fight for eco- 
nomic and political ends in the early stages of the civilization, with 
the effect of expanding and integrating the civilization. As the size 
and interdependence of political units increased, political and eco- 
nomic ends became less tangible, and cultural patterns and ideal ob- 
jectives assumed greater importance. Aggressive war tended to be- 
come a less suitable instrument for conserving these elements of the 
civilization. Consequently, defensive strategies and peaceful senti- 
ments developed, but in none of the historic civilizations were they 
universally accepted. War tended toward a destructive stalemate, 
disintegrating the civilization and rendering it vulnerable to the at- 
tack of external barbarians of younger civilizations which had ac- 
quired advanced military arts from the older civilization but not its 
cultural and intellectual inhibitions.^^ 

In the modem period the war pattern has been an important ele- 
ment in the creation, integration, expansion, and survival of states. 
World-civilization has, however, distributed a singularly destmctive 
war technique to all nations, with the consequence that the utility of 
war as an instrument of integration and expansion has declined. The 
balance of power has tended to a condition such that efforts to 
break it by violence have increasingly menaced the whole civiliza- 
tion, and yet this balance has become so complex and incalculable 
that such efforts have continued to be made.^^ 

■ 3. PSYCHOLOGICAL DRIVES TO WAR 

Human warfare is a pattern giving social sanction to activities 
which involve the kiU in g of other human beings and extreme danger 

Above, VoL I, cliap- vi, sec. 3. 

^7 Above, VoL I, cbap. vii, sec. 4. 


Above, Vol. I, cliap . x. 
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of being killed. At no period of human development has this pattern 
been essential to the survival of the individual. The pattern is a cul- 
tural acquisition, not an original trait of human nature, though many 
hereditary drives have contributed to the pattern. Of these, the 
dominance drive has been of especial importance.'^ Tjjg survival of 
war has been due to its fimction in promoting the survival of the 
group with which the individual identifies himself and in remedying 
the individual problem arising from the necessary repression of 
many human impulses in group life. The pattern has involved in- 
dividual attitudes and group opinion. As the self-consciousness of 
personality and the complexity of culture have increased with mod- 
em civilization, the drive to war has dej>ended increasingly upon 
ambivalences in the personality and inconsistencies in the culture."*® 
A modem community is at the same time a system of government, 
a self-contained body of law, an organization of cultural symbols, 
and the economy of a population. It is a government, a state, a na- 
tion, and a people."'' f 

Every individual is at the same time subject to the power and 
authority of a government and police, to the logic and conventions of 
a law and language, to the sentiments and customs of a nation and 
culture, and to the caprices and necessities of a population and econ- 
omy. If he fightsin war, he does so because one of these aspects of 
the community is threatened or is believed by most of those who 
identify themselves with it to be threatened. It may be that the 
government, the state, the nation, and the people are sufficiently 
integrated so that there is no conflict in reconciling duty to all of 
these aspects of the community. But this is not likely because of the 
analytical character of modem civilization which separates military 
and civil government, the administration and the judiciary, church 
and state, government and business, politics and the schools, religion 
and education. Furthermore, it may be that the threat is sufficiently" 
obvious so that no one can doubt its reality, but this is also seldom 
the case. The entities for whc^ defense the individual is a^ed to 
enlist are abstractions. Their relations to one another and the con- 

Above, VoL I, vi, sec. 4, n. 135; VoL n, cbap. xxiiv, n. 30. 

Above, VoL I, chap, xiv; VoL 11 , chap, xxxiii. 

Above, VoL I, chap, ii, sec. 5^. 
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ditions of their survival are a matter of theory rather than of facts. 
People are influenced to support war by language and S3mibols 
rather than by events and conditions.^ 

i It may therefore be said that modem war tends to be about words 
more than about things, about potentialities, hopes, and aspirations 
more than about facts, grievances, and conditions. When the war 
seems to be about a particular territory, treaty, policy, or incident, 
it will usually be found that this issue is important only because, 
imder the circumstances, each of the belligerents believed renuncia- 
tion of its demand woifld eventually threaten the survival of its pow- 
er, sovereignty, nationality, or livelihood. ^SWar broke out in 1939, 
not about Danzig or Poland, but about the belief of both the German 
people and their enemies that capacity to dictate a solution of these 
issues would constitute a serious threat to the survival of the power, 
ideals, culture, or welfare of the group which submitted to this dic- 
tation."*^ 

When a buffalo is attacked by a himgry lion, there is no doubt 
about the immediate survival problem involved for both the lion and 
the buffalo, however remote may be the bearing of the incident upon 
the survival of the species of buffalo and lion. Somewhat more re- 
mote is the bearing upon his own or his tribe’s survival when a primi- 
tive tribesman goes on the warpath to avenge an intertribal mmrder, 
to vindicate a taboo, or to fulfil a ritual; but the relationship seems 
clear to the tribesman because the requirement of tribal mores in the 
situation has the aspect of a fact. The tribe consists in the unques- 
tioned reality of these customs and in the conviction that it would 
cease to exist if they were neglected. 

Even more remote from the needs of the individual and the state 
was the bearing of a campaign to expand the Roman frontier into 
Gaul, the Moslem frontiers into Africa, or the Christian frontiers 
into Palestine. The meaning of Rome, of Islam, or of Christendom 
had to be understood by a considerable public. The importance 
that they increase in territory, population, and glory had to be in- 
culcated by education, even though the willingness to support the 
camp>aign, derived from a belief in the survival value of such ex- 

Above, cbap. nvii, sec. 3. w Above, chap, zxx, secs. 2 and 4. 
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pansion, was buttressed by the prospect of immediate rewards to 
the active participants. 

In the modem situation far more conceptual construction is neces- 
sary to make war appear essential to the survival of anything im- 
portant. War, therefore, rests, in modem civilization, upon an 
elaborate ideological constmction maintained through education in 
a system of language, law, S 3 rmbols, and ideals. The explanation and 
interpretation of these systems are often as remote from the actual 
sequence of events as are the primitive explanations of war in terms 
of the requirements of magic, ritual, or revenge. “War in the modem 
period does not grow out of a situation but out of a highly artificial 
interpretation of a situation. Since war is more about words than 
about things, other manipulations of words and symbols might bet- 
ter serve to meet the cultural and personality problems for which it 
offers an increasingly inadequate and expensive solution.®^ 

4. TECHNOLOGICAL XJTILnV OF WAR 

The verbal constmctions which have had most to do with war in 
the modem period have been those which center about the words 
''power/’ "sovereignty,” "nationality,” and "living.” These words 
may, respectively, be interpreted as attributes of the government, 
the state, the nation, and the people. By taking any one as an ab- 
solute value, the personality may be dehvered from the restlessness 
of ambivalence and from the doubts and perplexities which ari^ 
from the effort to reconcile duty to conflicting institutions and ideals, 
particularly in times of rapid change.^^ While the relation of war 
to the preservation of any of these entities requires considerable 
interpretation, the validity of the interpretation varies with respect 
to the four entities. 

The power of the government refers to its capacity to make its 
decisions effective through the hierarchy of civil and mihtary ofl5:- 
cials. In a balance-of-power stmctxire of world-politics even a minor 

This appKes more to tLe initiaticm war than to defease by the victim or its 
ndghbors aftQ- invasion has begtin, bat evm in the latter case there is scanetmaes aeon- 
ddorable rnargin for inteipretatioii- The ccsset^jeiKes imrasisted invasioii are not 
always dear. 

^ Above, chap, xxxm, sec. 3. 
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change in the relative power position of governments is likely to pre- 
cipitate ah accelerating process, destroying some of the governing 
elites and augmenting the power of others. If a government yields 
strategic territory, military resources, or other constituents of 
power to another without compensating advantage, it is quite likely 
to be preparing its own destruction. The theory which considers 
war a necessary instrument in the preservation of political power is 
relatively close to the facts. The most important technological cause 
of war in the modem world is its utility in the struggle for power 

The sovereignty of the state refers to the effectiveness of its law. 
This rests immediately on customary practices and on the prestige 
and reputation for power of the state rather than upon power itself. 
Sensitiveness about departures from established rules about honor 
and insult to reputation has a real relation to the preservation of 
sovereignty. A failure to resent contempt for rights or aspersions on 
prerogatives may initiate a rapid decline of reputation and increase 
the occasions when power will actually have to be resorted to if the 
legal system is to survive. Thus in the xmdeveloped state of inter- 
national law self-help and the war to defend national honor have a 
real relation to the survival of states.^'^ 

Nationality refers to the expectation of identical reactions to the 
basic social symbols by the members of the national group. It has 
developed principally from common language, traditions, customs, 
and ideals and has often persisted through political dismemberment 
of the group. While national minorities have usually resisted the 
efforts of the administration and the economic system of the state to 
assimilate them, these influences may in time be successful. Thus, 
the use of force to preserve the power of the government and the 
sovereignty of the state supporting a given nationality may be im- 
portant to the preservation of the latter. War, however, is less cer- 
tainly useful to preserve nationality than to preserve power or sover- 
eignty."*^ 

Living refers to the welfare and economy of a people. The argu- 
ment has often been made that war is necessary to assure a j)eople an 
area sufficient for prosperous living. Under the conditions of the 

Above, cbap- xx, sec. $. 

^7 Above, chap, xxiii, sec. 5. Above, chap, xxvii, sec, i. 
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modem world this argument has usually been fallacious. The prob-' 
lem of increasing the welfare of a people has not depended upon the 
extension of political power or legal sovereignty into new areas but 
rather upon the elimination of the costs of war and depression, im- 
provements in technology and land utilisation, and a widening of 
markets and sources of raw materials far beyond any territories or 
spheres of interest which might be acquired by war. Population 
pre^urg^jina^il ab of raw materials, and loss of markets more 
frequently result fmmj^^ry preparation than cause it. WTiile it is 
tme, in a balance-of-power world, economic bargaining power may 
increase with pohtical power, yet it has seldom increased enough to 
compensate for the cost of maintaining a military establishment, of 
fighting occasional wars, and of impairing confidence in international 
economic stability . Through most of modem history people, even if 
conquered, have not ceased to exist and to consume goods. _Rece nt 
tendencies to ward economic self-sufficiency and toward the force d 
migration, e xtermination, onenslavement of conquered pe oples have, 
however . added to t he reas an a He n e . ss.j ifi 3gar inr th^ preservation of 
the life of peoples.^^ 

Modem civilization offers a group more alternatives to war m 
most contingencies than did earlier civilizations and cultures.^® Re- 
sort to war, except within the restricted conception of necessary self- 
defeiise,^^ is rarely the only way to preserve power or soyereignty 
and even more rarel y the only way to preseiye nationality or econ- 
pnay . War is most useful as a means to power and progressively less 
useful as a means to preserve sovereignty, nationality, or economy. 
That economic factors are relatively unimportant in the causation 
of wait was weE understood by Adolf Hitler: 

Whenever economy was made the sole content of our people's life, thus suffo- 
cating the ideal virtues, the State collapsed again. .... If one one&df the 
question what the forces forming or otherwise preserving a State are in reality, 
it can be Summed up with one sin^e characterization: the individual's ability 
and willingness to sacrifice himsdf for the community. But that these virtues 

"^•< Abov e, chap. T- — 

3 ® Above, chap, xxii, sec. 6; chap, xxxi, n. ii. 

Above, VoL I, chap, adii, n. 59; chap, yxiii, sec. i; below, Appen. XXX, n. 13. 
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have really nothing whatsoever to do with economics is shown by the simple 
realization that man never sacrifices himself for them; that means: one does 
not die for business, but for ideals.s* 

5. LEGAX RATIONALITY OF WAR 

Which of these entities for which men fight is most important for 
men? Is there any criterion by which they may be rationally evalu- 
ated? Political power has been transferred from village to tribe, from 
feudal lord to king, from state to federation. Is it important today 
that it remain forever with the national governments that now pos- 
sess it? The transfer of power to a larger group, the creation of a 
world-police, whether under a world federation or empire adequate to 
sanction a law against aggression, appears a condition for eliminat- 
ing the first cause of war.^^ 

Legal sovereignty also has moved from city-state to empire, from 
baronial castle to kingdom, from state to federation. To the individ- 
ual the transfer of authority over his language and law to a larger 
group, while it has brought nostalgia or resentment, has assured or- 
der, justice, and peace in larger areas and has increased man’s con- 
trol of his environment, provided that authority has been exercised 
with such understanding and deliberation as to avoid resentments 
arising to the point of revolt.^'* 

Nationality, in the broadest sense of a feeling of cultmal solidarity, 
has similarly traveled from village to tribe, city-state, kingdom, na- 
tion, empire, or even civilization; but, when it has become too broad, 
it has become too thin to give full satisfaction to the human desires 
for social identification and distinctiveness. There is no distinctiveness 
in being a member of the human race. Few would contemplate a 
world of uniform culture with equanimity. Geographical barriers 
and historic traditions promise for a long time to preserve cultural 
variety even in a world-federation, though modem means of com- 
m i mi cation and economy have exterminated many quaint customs 
and costumes. The need of cultural variety and the love of distinc- 
tive nationality suggests that a world police power is more likely to 

^Mein Kamff (New York, 1939), pp. 199-200. 

“ Above, chap, xxi, secs. 2 and 5. 

Above, chap, niv, secs. 2 and 5. 
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be effective if controlled by a universal federation rather than by a 
universal empire.^^ 

The area from which individuals have obtained their living has 
expanded from the village to the tribal area to the kingdom and em- 
pire, until, in the modem world, most people draw something from 
the most remote sections of the world. This widening of the area of 
exchange has augmented population and standards of living. Dimi- 
nution of this area, such as occurred when the Roman Empire disin- 
tegrated into feudal manors, has had a reverse effect. The economist 
can make no case for economic walls, if economy is to be an instm- 
ment of human welfare rather than of political power, except in so 
far as widespread practices on the latter assumption force the wel- 
fare-minded to defend their existing economy through utilizing it 
temimrarily as an instrument of power.^^ 

It may be questioned whether a rational consideration of the 
symbols, for the preservation of which wars have been fought, dem- 
onstrate that they have always been worth fighting for or that fight- 
ing has always contributed to their preservation. The actual values 
of these entities as disclosed by philosophy and the actual means for 
preserving them as disclosed by science are, however, \ess important 
in the causation of war than pK)pular beliefs engendered by the unre- 
fleHmgTcceptance of the implications of language, custom, symbols, 
rituals, and traditions. It is in the modification of these elements of 
national cultures so that they will conform more precisely to the 
ends accepted by modem civilization and to the means likely to se- 
cure those ends that a more peaceful world-order can gradually be 
developed.^^ Such a work of education and propaganda cannot be 
effective unless it proceeds simultaneously in all important national 
cultures. A minimu-m acceptance by all of certain world-standards 
is the price of peace. The definition and maintenance of such stand- 
ards require the co-operation of international education, interna- 
tional jurisprudence, international administration, and mtemationaJ 
politics.^* 

« Above, chap, xivi, sec. 6; cliap. xxvii, sec. 6. 

3^ Above, chap, xxm, secs, i, 3^, 4c; below, Appea. XXVI, nn. 3 and 35. 

37 Above, chap. 3 xe, sec. 4. 

3* Above, chap, mrix - chap, xxx, secs, ic and 2; chs^. xxriii, sec. 3. 
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SYNTHESIS AND PRACTICE 

A NALYSIS exhibits the relationship of S3anbols to one an- 
other, to phenomena, and to those who use them/ In the 
analysis of social problems the relationship of symbols to 
the writer and to the reader cannot be wholly excluded from a dis- 
cussion of the other two relationships/ In the analysis of war at- 
tempted in this study it has not been possible to exclude considera- 
tion of the control of war and the objectives of that control, although 
the emphasis has been upon trends and prediction/ 

S3nathesis manipulates S 3 n 3 ibols and alters their relationship to 
the things s3niLbolized and to the persons using the symbols so as to 
realize or to create phenomena. In the social sciences the phenomena 
to be realized or created are social objectives, and so impredictable 
are the conditions which may be encountered that logical s3mthesis 
can hardly be separated from practice. In dealing with physical and 
biological phenomena, applied science and art go hand in hand, but 
in such fields, including engineering, agriculture, and medicine, it is 
possible so to define objectives and conditions that a theoretical ex- 
position can precede constructive activity. An engineer can produce 
a blueprint of a bridge with all details described before the work be- 
gins.^ 

Planning of a social construction in this sense is impossible for two 

^ These have been called, re^>ectively, syntactic, semantic, and pragmatic rdations. 
Above, chap, xxviii, n. 58; bdow, A:pp&a.. XXXVII. 

’ Above, chap, ii, sec. 2; chap, xvi; XXV, sec. 2. 

i Above, VoL I, chap, ii, sec. 4. As an illustration of the impossibOity of excluding 
evaluations from the most ob^rtive sockdogy see the discnsion of '‘^best” and “^tisfac- 
tory** adjustment and of social and social “disai^anizatbn” in W. F. Ogbum and 

M. F. N imkn ff, Socidogy (Bost<m, 1940), pp- 882-93. 

4 This is probably kss true in the fine arts. Ti^ arti^s or po^’s a»M:eptHm the 
c£Hnpleted work is very vague at first and develqps with the progr^ the wcnrfc. See 
Heory James’s dkcus^on d tlffi author’s doimec in b ann i n g a novd {Notes on Novd- 
isis [h^ew YOTk, 394 j "The A.fi&f iheN ood [New York, 193719 PP* ^^9 
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reasons: the objectives may be expected to change with experience 
and favorable opinion which is the major condition for success can- 
not be predicted far in advance. The social planner is faced by a 
problem like that of an architect asked to design houses, in accord 
with specifiications which will be changed every week, to be con- 
structed of mud which will wash away with the rain, in a region 
where a heavy rain is expected every month. Under such conditions 
detailed engineering plans would not pay. 

The control of war involves, therefore, a synthesis of (i) planning 
and politics. In this S3nithesis (2) principles of social action must be 
considered, and (3) ends and means must be mteUigently discrirni- 
nated. 

I. PLANmNG AND POLITICS 

A recent proposal in large-scale international planning suggests 
an analogy between social and mechanical inventions. The user of an 
automobile, it is suggested, does not need to understand its mecha- 
nism. If he can see the completed machine in operation, he can ap- 
preciate its advantages and accept it. So, it is argued, the average 
man does not need to know about the process or principles of build- 
ing a new international order. He can leave that to the social in- 
ventors and give his approval when he sees it working.^ The analogy 
fails because no large-scale social invention can work unless the peo- 
ple affected by it are convinced that it will work before they see it 
working. Otherwise their skepticism or hostility will kill it. No less 
important than the useful parts of social institutions, as Bagehot 
pointed out in reference to the British constitution, are the “digrdfied 
parts” which give “force” to the “efficient parts.”^ Social inven- 
tions have little value unless in the process of developing them social 
interest is aroused and general confidence in their adequacy is estab- 
lished. Social innovation and planning are, in fact, arts — of which 
the arts of social education and propaganda are parts no less impor- 
tant than the arts of political organization and administrative man- 
agements 

s Oarence Streit, Union Now (New York, 1939), p. 216. 

* Walter Bagehot, The English Constitution (New York, 1893), pp. 72-73. 

7 This is to some extent true of mechanical inventions. They will not usually be used 
without advertising (Ogbum and Nimkoff, op. cU., pp. 822 ff., 859 ff.). 
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Jean Jacques Rousseau in 1763 extolled the Abbe Saint-Pierre’s 
project for perpetual peace (1713), ostensibly based on the “grand 
design” of King Henry IV and Sully (1608). He added, however, that 
“there is only one thing the good Abbe has forgotten — to change the 
hearts of princes.” Rousseau then compares the political method by 
which, he said, Henry IV and Sully had attempted to achieve their 
plan, cut short by Henry’s assassination, with the literary method of 
Saint-Pierre, unfavorably to the latter. 

There are the means which Henr>" I\" collected together for forming the same 
^tablishment, that the Abbe Saint-Pierre intended to form with a book. Be- 
yond doubt permanent peace is at present but an idle fancy, but ^ven only a 
Henr>" IV" and a Sully, and permanent peace will become once more a reasonable 
project.* 

Conditions have changed in a century and a hah. The hearts of 
masses of men are now as important as those of princes. Archibald 
MacLeish in 1938 challenged the question, “Shall we permit poetry 
to continue to exist?” by discussing the question, “Will poetry per- 
mit us to continue to exist?” “The crisis of our time,” he writes, “is 
one of which the entire cause lies in the hearts of men,” and only 
poetry can cure this ^TaHure of desire” because “only poetry, ex- 
ploring the spirit of man, is capable of creating in a breathful of 
words the common good men have become incapable of imagming for 
themselves.” 

The economists .... cannot help us. Mathematicians of the mob, their 
function is to tell us what, as mob, we have done. .... When they tr>’ to build 
their theories out beyond the past, ahead of history” , they build like wasps with 
paper. And for this reason: their laws come after, not before, the act of human 
wishing, and the human wish can alter all th^" know Only poetr}" that 

s Exirait du projei de paix prepMudle, printed in part in W. E. Darby, Intermiiomd 
Tribunals (London, 1904), p. 120. Rousseau indorsed Saint-Pierre’s analysis of the 
state of Europe (see above, VoL I, Appen. m, n. 42) and also his remedy. Rousseau 
believed the confederation pr(^>o5ed ‘Vouid surdy attain its object, and would be suffi- 
cient to give to Europe a solid and permanent peace” and that it was to “the interest 
the sovereigns to establish this confederation, and to purchase a lasting pe^ at such a 
price,” He adds, however, that “it must not be said that the sovereigns will adopt th^ 
pro^t (who can answer far aiK>ther man’s sanity?), but cmly that they would adopt it if 
they consulted thdr true interests. If ... . this pm^ct remains unex^uted, it is 

not because it is at an chimerical; it is that men are insane and that it is a kind of folly 

to be wise in the midst fools” (Darby, ap. cii., 1 10, 1 14, 1 20) . See also E. D. Mead, 
The Gr&it Design of Henry IV (Boston, 1909), p. rdii. 
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waits as men wait for tlie future can persuade them Poetry alone imagines, 

and imagining creates, the world that men can wish to live in and make true. 
For what is lacking in the crisis of our times is only this: this image. Its ab- 
sence is the crisis.9 

Always the social plan must be desired by the influential affected 
by it. Before the prescription will do the patient any good, the social 
doctor must convince the patient what it is to be well, that he wants 
to get well, and that the prescription will help him to that end. Al- 
ways the plan must be suflSiciently flexible to permit of adaptation to 
changing social desires. A civilized society has many different po- 
tentialities of development. 

A social plan can, therefore, only include a broad statement of ob- 
jectives, a brief exposition of conditions to be met and methods to be 
pursued, and a more detailed description of the personnel and powers 
of an organization to do the work. This organization must synthesize 
knowledge and persuade opinion as it progresses.^® 

9 Friends of the Library, The Courier (University of Chicago), No. lo, May, 1938. 
MacLeish continues: “The failure is a failure of desire. It is because we the people do 
not wish — because we the people do not know what it is that we should wish — because 
we the people do not know what kind of world we should imagine, that this trouble 
hunts us. The failure is a failure of the spirit: a failure of the spirit to imagine; a failure 
of the spirit to imagine and desire. Human malevolence may perhaps have played its 
part. There are malevolent men as there are stupid men and greedy men. But they are 
few against the masses of the people and their malevolence like their stupidity could 

earily be swept aside if the people wished: if the pveople knew their wish Never 

before in the history of this earth has it been more nearly possible for a society of men 
to create the world in which they wished to live. In the past we assumed that the de- 
sires of men were easy to discover and that it was only the means to their satisfaction 
which were difficult. Now we perceive that it is the act of the spirit which is difficult: 
that the hands can work as we wish them to. It is the act of the spirit which fails in us. 
With no means or with vay few, men who could imagine a common good have created 
great civilizations. With every means, with every wealth, men who ^re incapable of 
imagining a common good create ruin. This failure of the spirit is a failure from which 
only poetry can deliver us. In this incapacity of the people to imagine, this impotence 
of the i>eople to imagine and believe, only poetry can be of service. For only poetry of 
all thcee proud and clumsy instruments by which men explore this planet and them- 
selves, creates ike iking U sees” 

See Hartow S. Person, “Tke Human Capacity To Plan,” Plan Age, IV (January, 
1938), 12 ff. The President’s Committee on Administrative Management {Report Sul- 
miUed to the President and to the Congress in Accordance with Public Law, No, yjg [74th 
Cong., 2d sess. (Washington, 1937)], p. 28) thought of planning activities as functioning 
between administrative management, on the one hand, and policy determination, on 
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Karl Maimheimj discussing whether a science of politics is possi- 
ble, defines politics as concerned “with the state and society in so far 

as they are still in the process of becoming Is there a science of 

this becoming, a science of creative activity?’'^ In the ordinary 
sense of science he thinks not, but he believes a theory of the subject 
may develop as a function of the process itself. 

The dialectical relationship between theory and practice insists on the fact 
that, first of all, theory, arising out of a definite social impulse, clarifies this 
situation, and in the process of clarification reality undergoes a change. We then 
enter a new situation out of which a new theory emerges.^^ 

Symbolic exposition and the actual application of the symbols to 
the phenomena must proceed together in the process of social syn- 
thesis. In this sense Mannheim thinks there may be a science of 
politics. 

The world of social relations is no longer insulated on the lap of fate but, on 
the contrary, some social interrelations are potentially predictable. At this 
point the ethical principle of responsibility begins to dawn. Its chief imperatives 


the other. The planning organization “tahes an over-all view from time to time, 
analyzes facts and suggests plans' to insure the preservation of the equilibrium upon 
which our American democracy rests.” It discover duplications and oppositions among 
the activities of local, state, and national agencies, and of the different national depart- 
ments. ‘Tt cannot be too strongly emphasized that the function of the pr(^>osed Board 
is not that of making fina-l deciaons upon broad qu^tions of national policy — a responsi- 
bility which rests and should rest firmly upon the elected representatives of the people 
of the United States.” This concept of planning as a glorified administrative activity 
concerned mainly with national resources is to be distinguished from the concept of 
comprehensive political decisions organizing national economy over a period of years, 
such as the Soviet “five-year plans.” “The economic life of the U.S.S.R. is defined and 
directed by the State plan of national economy in the interests of the increase of the 
public wealth, the constant raising of the material and cultural level of the toilers, the 
strengthening of the independence of the U.S.S.R. and the strengthening of its defen- 
sive ability” (“Constitution of the U.S.S.R., 1936 ” Art. ii, Internaiiondl Conciliation, 
No. 327, February, 1937, p- 144). Under the first concept, “planning” is limited to 
criticism of a process developed from numarous initiatives; under the second, it creates 
the process itself by concentrating all initiative at one point. Under both concepts, the 
planner utilizes knowledge of the past and present but, in the one case, in order to har- 
monize the more serious conflicts which have developed from the past and, in the other, 
in order to predetermine the future (see above, chap, xssiii, n. 76; below, Appen. 

xxxvni). 

Ideology and Utopia (New York, 1936), p- 100. 
p. 112. 
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are, first, that action should not only be in accord with the dictates of conscience 
but should take into consideration the possible consequences of the action in so 
far as they are calculable, and, second, .... that conscience itself should be 
subjected to critical self-examination in order to eliminate all the blindly and 
compulsorily operative factors.^3 

Social S3mthesis is, therefore, history in the making. It is to be 
written in human behavior and social institutions, not in books.^^ 

While the present writer does not go so far as to deny the possibil- 
ity of an analysis of politics, he agrees that synthesis is a problem for 
statesmen rather than for writers. This section of the book will, 
therefore, be short. 

2. PEINCIPLES OP SOCIAL ACTION 

Certain postulates of social action so obvious as to be truisms are 
worth recording because, in constructing programs of international 
reform, they have often been forgotten. 

a) We must start from where we are, — ^Neither nations nor inter- 
national institutions which exist can be ignored, for the fact of their 
existence gives evidence of loyalties. Persons with loyalties will re- 
taliate if their S3Tiibols are devalued. This retaliation may itself 
cause violence and failure of the program which is responsible for 
that devaluation. Action for peace should therefore proceed by the 
co-ordination rather than by the supersession of existing institu- 
tions. New institutions should only be established with the initial 
participation of aU whose good will is essential for their functioning. 
Those left out at the beginning are likely to organize in opposition. 

b) We must choose the direction in which we want to — This can- 

pp. 146 and 171. 

It therefore resembles the historical dialectic of Hegel and Marx (above, Vol. I, 
Appen. IV, n. 12). 

The objectives of a reform of wide scope cannot be envisaged as a goal to be 
achieved at a future time but rather as a direction of movement so long as certain con- 
ditions prevail. It is not necessary and may not be desirable or possible to choose the 
direction of society as a whole but only of the particular aspect of society involved in 
the proposed reform. It may very well be that social change as a whole is a natural 
process superior to the planning of any of its members and that the direction of this 
change at any time is the r^ultant of the interaction of numerous competing and con- 
flicting ideals, movements, plans, inventions, contacts, and random activities, thus re- 
sembling organic evolution (above, Vol. I, chap, v, sec. 4; Appen. VII, nn. 53, 75, 76, 
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not be discovered by science or analysis. It is an act of faith.^^ Pre- 
sumably, democratic societies wish the control of war to be in the 
direction of international peace, but of peace conceived as a state of 
order and justice. The positive aspect of peace— justice — cannot be 
separated from the negative aspect — elimination of violence. Peace- 
ful change to develop law toward justice and collective security to 
preserve the law against violence must proceed hand in hand/’ 

The aim must be narrowed, however, if action is to be effective. 
No one organization or movement can embrace aU reforms. Inter- 
national peace does not imply the elimination of all conflict or even 
of all violence. Forms of conflict, such as political and forensic de- 
bate, as well as economic competition and cultural rivalry, may be 


and 79). Lesser objectives may be achieved by planning for them, and their achieve- 
ment affects the direction of social change as a whole; but the total effects can seldom be 
estimated in advance (see above, chap, xxx, sec. 4; below, Appen. XXXVIEI). See also 
A. L. Lowell, “An Example from the Evidence of History,” in Factcrs Determining Hu- 
man Behavior (“Harvard Tercentenary Publications” [Cambridge, 3 vlass., 1937]), pp. 

1 19 ff. 

The objectives of a minor reform may be scientifically demonstrated to be a means 
to a greater reform, but there is always a point beyond which science cannot go in the 
ascending hierarchy of values. Historians and sociologists have sometimes suggested 
that the direction of “progress” is the direction of “history,” of “evolution,” or of “so- 
cial trends.” This, however, is to identify progress with change and to deny the efficacy 
of social control (see above, VoL I, chap, iii, sec. 3; Carl Becker, “Progress,” Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences; “Committee Findings,” Recent'Socid Trends [New York, 
1933], I, xiu). If a person is traveling to an upstream town, he will not make “progress” 
by drifting with the current. This, of course, does not mean that one can ignore the cur- 
rent, whatever one’s destination. The study of social trends is necessary in determining 
practical means to social ends, but it cannot provide the ultimate ends. It is in this 
sense that Ogbum and Nimkoff’s (pp, cU,, p. 876) distinction between “observational” 
and “fantasy” ideas is significant. Assertions that the ultimate goal of social control is 
to be found in the prescriptions of a particular religion, in a particular utopia or myth, 
in particular poetic or philosophical expositions, in particular concq)ts, such as that of 
harmonious integration of all parts of a culture (see ibid.^ pp. 882-85), or in the ideals 
or practices actually prevalent in a particular civilization — all rest on faith inaccessible 
to scientific proof. Science may be able to estimate the actual influence of these different 
faiths in a given society, and doubtless the influence of the prevalent ideals and prac- 
tices will usually be important (above, n. 7). 

^7 Above, chap, xxx, sec. id. Some writers have insisted that peace is not an objective 
but a resultant. The goal is the good society, and peace comes as a by-product {ibid., 
n. 56). This is simply another way of ^ying that peace as an objective must be con- 
ceived positively. 
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essential to a progressive world. Internal violence, such as crime, 
mob violence, and insurrection, are local problems in the world as it 
is. International peace might be achieved even though many eco- 
nomic and political ills remained. The elimination of war involves 
continual judgment as to the importance of abuses and of proposals 
for reform in relation to the objective of positive peace. 

c) Cost must he counted , — It is the vice of war that it seldom com- 
pares its costs with its achievements. Efforts to control war should 
not make the same mistake. Programs for dealing with war may be 
of varied degrees of radicalness.^^ But every social change involves 
some cost. If a program for establishing positive peace is to be effec- 
tive, first things should be dealt with first. The degree in which the 
basic structure of international relations may be affected in the long 
run cannot be envisaged in the early stages, and attempts to en- 
visage them would arouse unnecessary opposition. Social costs are 
relative to social attitudes, and few reforms can progress if the 
changes which may be involved in the distant future are measured in 
terms of contemporary social values. Great changes may develop 
if those concerned calculate only the advantages and the costs of the 
step immediately at hand. When that is achieved, the advantages 
and costs of the next step can be appraised.^^ 

d) The time element must he appreciated , — ^War might be defined as 
an attempt to effect political change too rapidly.*® Social resistance 
is in proportion to the speed of change. A moderate infiltration of 
immigrants or goods or capital will not cause alarm, but let a certain 
threshold be passed and violent resistance may be anticipated.*^ 
Cherished institutions and loyalties can peacefully pass away 
through a gradual substitution of other interests, loyalties, and in- 
stitutions, but gradualness is the essence of such a peaceful transi- 
tion. 

Above, Vol. I, cbap. ii, sec. 2. 

The unexpectedness of, and opposition to, the remote consequences of many re- 
forms provides a major source of the conservative's skepticism of all reforms (above, 
n. is). 

“0 Above, chap, xxviii, sec. 4&. 

”H. D, Lasswell, Worli Politics and Personal Insecurity (New York, 1935), 
pp. 174 ff. 
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^ The establishment of positive peace requires many important so- 
cial changes, because war is an institution which penetrates compre- 
hensively and deeply in the modem political world. Consequently, 
organkations working on the problem must not become impatient. 
This is not to say that on occasion it may not be expedient or neces- 
sary to seize a favorable tide for a long advance. Such an oppor- 
tunity may be presented by the plastic condition of many institu- 
tions after a war. The appreciation of occasions and the adjustment 
of the speed of movement to the character of such occasions are the 
aft of states mans hip.^ 

3. ENDS AND MEANS 

War may be explained from different points of view.*^ What is 
treated as an unchangeable conihtion from one point of view may 
be a variable to be changed from another point of view. This is due 
to the fact that few social conditions are really unchangeable; con- 
sequently, the distinction between constants and variables becomes 
a question of policy and strategy — a distinction between ends and 
means.*'^ 

Positive peace may be sought by a more perfect balance of power, 
by a more perfect regime of international law, by a more perfect 
world-community, or by a more perfect adjustment of human atti- 
tudes and ideals. These different forms of stability cannot, however, 
be developed simultaneously. Policies promotive of one may be 
detrimental to another.*® 

The military point of view assumes that international law, nation- 
al policies, and human attitudes will remain about as they are. At- 
tention should be concentrated on the balance of power which wiU 
usually be stabilized by maintaining the freedom of states to make 
temporary alliances, to increase armaments, and to threaten inter- 

^ “There is a tune factor in intematioiLal rdations and it may be called decisive. 
The fatal words in international relations are ‘too late.’ What is done is of impor- 
tance than when it is done. Acts which can be effectual at one time may be useless two 
years later” (Nathaniel Peffer, “Too Late for World Peace,” Harper’s, June, 1936; see 
also John Jay, The Federalist, No. 64 [Ford ed.; New York, 1S98], pp. 429-30). 

Above, chap, xxxiv. 

Above, VoL I, chap, ii, secs. 2 and 3; VoL n, chap, svi; Appen. XXV, sec. 3. 

Below, Appen. XLIV. 
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vention as the changing equilibrium requires. Permanent alliances 
and unions, conceptions of aggression, disarmament obligations, 
systems of collective security, and economic interdependencies inter- 
fere with this liberty of state action and hamper the rapid political 
maneuvers necessary to maintain the balance.^^ 

The legal point of view, while assuming the permanent existence 
of states and the persistence of existing human attitudes, seeks to 
limit national policies, including balance-of-power policies by rules 
of law. Such rules in the international field are certain to be influ- 
enced by the principles of justice and the procedures for administer- 
ing justice accepted by the developed systems of private law. Inter- 
national law, therefore, tends to regard many actions essential to 
maintaining the balance of power as unjust and to develop world- 
government in its place. This involves a reinterpretation of state 
sovereignty so as to permit rules of international law directly applica- 
ble to individuals."*^ 

The sociological point of view tends to hold that law and armies 
are consequences of the more fundamental aspects of culture. Of the 
latter, nationalism is outstanding in present civilization. Efforts to 
increase the stability of the world-community should, therefore, be 
directed against the symbols of nationalism. Sociologists, however, 
are thoroughly aware of the obstacles which the processes of social 
integration and personality formation offer to plans and propaganda 
for substituting a world-myth for national myths."*^ 

The psychological point of view considers armies, international 
law, and national policies as derivative phenomena and devotes 
primary attention to changing human attitudes by education. Edu- 
cators are, however, aware that certain changes in international law 
are essential if education is to develop attitudes appropriate to 
peace umversally, that the growth of economic and cultural inter- 
nationalism tends to facilitate such a program, that wide diffusion of 
attitudes conducive to positive peace involves important changes 
in the national cultures, and that educational efforts to promote 
peace can be regarded as successful only if they induce general 

^ Above^ chap, zz, sec. 2; chap. m. 

” Above, chap, iriv, secs. 4 and s; chap. ecv. as Above, chap, xiviii. 
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reductions in national armaments and general abandonment of 
aggressive policies.''^ The success of effective peace education tends 
to render the balance of power less stable and, therefore, requires 
the substitution of a very different world political structure. 

Faced by the general difficulties of large-scale social change and by 
the particular conflicts of objectives and methods, of ends and 
means, in approaches to international justice and order, what should 
be the program of the statesman anxious to eliminate war? The sub- 
ject wiU be divided into two chapters dealing, respectively, with 
steps to prevent immediate wars and with steps to modify world- 
order so that wars will become less probable. 

29 Above, chap, xxx, sec. 2; chap, xxxiii, sec. 5. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 


THE PREVENTION OF WAR 

T he analysis in this study suggests that the prevention of 
war involves simultaneous, general, and concerted attacks 
on educational, social, political, and legal fronts. Policies 
directed toward a military balance of power, toward political and 
economic isolation of the great powers, or toward conquest of aU by 
one give no promise of stability in the modem world. Policies di- 
rected toward these objectives are more likely to contribute to war 
than to prevent it.^ 

The moving ideals and beliefs held by large groups might be ex- 
amined to discover whether it is possible to interpret and organize 
them so that adherents of all might continually advance toward real- 
ization of their ideals through dialectics rather than through war. 
This is a philosophic and educational problem."* 

The unsatisfactory conditions afiSicting a majority of the human 
race might be examined to discover whether changes in economic 
and social institutions and policies in many sections of the world or 
in the world as a whole might not ameliorate these conditions or pro- 
vide avenues of escape other than war. This is an economic and ad- 
ministrative problem.^ 

The methods of securing and maintaining political power might 
be examined to ascertain whether the efl&ciency of those methods 
which do not depend upon external enemies and irresponsible con- 
trol of armaments might be so increased that a federal organization 
of aE nations could be achieved without organizing the world for war 
against the planet Mars. This is a military and political problem.^ 

^ Above, VoL I, cliap. xii, sec. 4c; chap, xxxiv, sec. 5a. Much of this chapter is from 
an article by the author on “The Causation and Control of War,” American Sociological 
Review, m (August, 1938), 461 fE. 

* Above, chap, zzz, secs, ic, d, and 4; chap, xxziu, secs, ah and 3. 

3 Above, chap, xxsi, sec. 5; chap, sodi, secs. $c and 4. 

4 Above, chap, xzii, secs. 4 and 6; chap, xxvi, sec. 4; chap, xsdx, sec. 5. 
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The principles, sources, and sanctions of international law might 
be examined to ascertain whether that law might be developed sub- 
stantively and procedurally, better to assure its appHcation in inter- 
national controversies without violent self-help, better to reconcile 
the continually changing interests of states and individuals, better 
to assure the orderly modification of rules and rights whenever they 
get out of harmony with changing conditions, and better to realize 
the fxmdamental standards of modem civilization. This is an ethical 
and legal problem.® 

The difficulty of finding points at which the results of theoretical 
studies along these lines might be injected into the onward rush of 
politics can be illustrated by a description of certain practical prob- 
lems which have confronted statesmen in recent years— those of (i) 
the aggressive government, (2) the international feud, (3) the world- 
crisis, and (4) the incipient war. 

I. THE AGGRESSIVE GOVERNMENT 

In a legal sense the word “aggressor” refers to a government which 
has resorted to force contrary to the international obligations of the 
state.* Here the term is used in the sociological sense and refers to a 
government which, because of its internal structure or its environ- 
mental conditions, is likely to resort to force.^ Herbert Spencer dis- 
tinguished the military state, which compels internal order and ex- 
ternal defense by subordinating the economic, social, and poHtical 
life to the needs of the army, from the industrial state, which per- 
suades internal order and external defense by subordinating the 
army to the needs of social service, economic pro^rity, individual 

s Above, chap, xxiii, sec. 8; chap, xxiv, secs. 4 and 5. 

^ Above, chap, xxiii, sec. 8 . 

7 Above, Vol. I, chap, ix, sec. ja; chap, x, n. 32; chap, xii, sec, id; Vol. II, chap, xxii, 
sec. $e; chap, xxvii, nn. 39 and 40. Besides the I^al and sociobgical uses, the term “ag- 
gression^’ is also used by military men to refer to offensive tactical or strat^c move- 
ments (the attack) as distinguished from the defense, and it has been used in disarma- 
ment conferences to refer to weapons or arms particularly useful in such movements 
(Marion W. Boggs, Attempts To Define ‘^A^ressive Armamm^^ in Diplomacy and Strat- 
egy [“University of Missouri Studies,” Vol. XVI, No. i (Columbia, Mo., 1941)] pp. 
41 ff., 66, 81 ff.). Thus governments, policies, acts, movanents, and instruments have 
been referred to as “aggresave,” hut with important diffarences in moral connotatimi. 
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initiative, and international conciliation.^ The difference is only 
relative because all states have both productive and military organs, 
and in most the leadership is sometimes in one, sometimes in the oth- 
er. Furthermore, aggressiveness is immediately a characteristic of a 
government rather than of a people. A people may rapidly substi- 
tute a peaceful for an aggressive government, but the type of govern- 
ment undoubtedly tends in time to infect the people.^ 

Many past as well as contemporary political organizations can 
be placed with reasonable assurance in one or the other category, 
just as many animals can be classed as predaceous or herbivorous, 
even though some, like man, manifest both characteristics. The 
sheep, like the meek-, prefer to inherit the earth, and they can do so 
more comfortably if they eliminate the wolves — a consummation 
which will do them no obvious harm if they devise adequate means 
of birth control. 

How can aggressive governments be identified and eliminated? 
Statistical studies indicate that some governments have fought more 
frequently and have spent a larger proportion of their resources on 
war and armaments than have others. Political studies suggest that 
war and the army play a much larger role in the power-maintenance 
devices of certain governments than of others. Sociological studies 
surest that military activities play a more important part in the 
culture of some governing elites than of others. Probably criteria 
could be set up to identify the aggressive governments at any time by 
utilizing figures of the kind mentioned, supplemented by analytic- 
descriptive materials relating to the degree of centralization and 
totalitarianism.^^ 

The more the control of human activities is concentrated in gov- 
ernment and the more government is centralized, the more society 
approaches a despotism, a "'directed society/’ It has been said that 
"a directed society must be bellicose and poor A prosperous 

* Above, VoL I, cliap. vi, n. 25; cbap. x, n. 32; Vol. 11 , chap, xxii, n. 37. 

* Above, chap, xxii, sec. i. 

Above, n. 7; Alfred Vagts, A History of Militarism (New York, 1937); Hans 
Speier, ^^Miltarian in the Eighteenth Century,” Social Resmrchy HI (August, 1936), 

3042. 
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and peaceable society must be free.”^^ This does not say that de- 
mocracies are always prosperous and peaceful. Furthermore, no 
actual governments are either pure despotisms or pure democracies. 
Some central direction is essential for aU government. If properly 
qualified, however, there is much truth in the proposition. Despot- 
ism makes for poverty by hampering the economically most efficient 
division of labor and the rapid adaptation of productive forces to 
changing wants. It makes for bellicosity because effective planning 
requires an objective no less tangible and comprehensible than the 
defeat of an enemy. Poverty makes for despotism because the poor 
lack in self-confidence and tend blindly to follow a leader; it makes 
for bellicosity because the poor are so miserable that they can easily 
be persuaded to violence. Bellicosity makes for despotism because a 
unified command is the secret of military success. It makes for pov- 
erty because in war and in war preparation production must be di- 
verted from consumption goods to armaments, and international 
trade must be subordinated to national self-sufficiency. The more 
complex the organization, the more varied and variable the wants 
of a society, the more certain is this relationship. It may be that in 
a relatively undeveloped country, such as Russia and most colonies, 
an efficient despotism can for a time increase wealth by establishing 
improved techniques which have been developed elsewhere. Where 
wants change very slowly, despotisms may rely upon custom and 
find it less necessary to utilize coercion and military preparedness to 

Walter Lippmann, The Good Society (Boston, 1937), p. xii; see also ihid.^ pp. Sp jff. 
There is much ambiguity in the words “directed,^’ “planned,” “dictatorship,” and 
“despotism.” See comments by George Soule (“Must Planning Be Military?” Plan 
Age, TV, No. I [January, 1938], i ff.), attacking Lippmann's thesis, and Hans Speier 
(“Freedom and Social Planning,” American Journal of Sociology, XLH [January, 1937], 
463 ff.), supporting Lippmann with qualifications. Jacob Viner states: “Two related 
theses of the liberal tradition in Anglo-American thought have been; first, that under a 
system of free individual enterprise a higher level of economic well-being was attainable 
than under any other form of economic organization; and second, that a society or- 
ganized on the economic basis was the only one compatible with the maintenance of 
political democracy.” He considers it not impossible to sustain this tradition by aban- 
doning government aid to monopoly and preferable to do so because “its only practica- 
ble alternative [is] a comprehensively planned economy under which .... ‘All our hairs 
would be numbered, and all gray’ ” (“The Short and the Long View in Economic Pol- 
icy,” American Economic Rmerw, XXX [March, 1940], ii). See also above, chap, rrii, 
sec. 3e; chap, xzxii, secs. 2 and 4. 
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their power. Such primitive conditions no longer exist in 
man y of the world’s great communities. 

The problem of eliminating aggressive governments is less difficult 
than the sheep's problem of eliminating wolves, because no people is 
invincibly aggressive. The wolf cannot change its nature, but the 
people afflicted by an aggressive government suffer from^ a chsease 
rather than from an inherent characteristic. This conclusion is sug- 
gested by the variabihty of the degree of aggressiveness in the his- 
tory of all peoples. The disease is a result of the interaction of in- 
ternal and external conditions. In time of general war, depression, 
and disorder all peoples tend to become aggressive; in long periods 
of i>eace most j>eoples tend to become peaceful and industrial, but 
the tradition of military prestige, aristocratic social organization, 
political autocracy, and a geographical situation inviting invasion 
render certain peoples more susceptible to the disease.^ 

A people thus susceptible, after emerging from the despotism of 
a war, may for a time emphasize industry in order to recuperate, but 
with the inevitable post-war depression its government will resort to 
saber-rattling as a method of diverting the attention of its people 
from “hard times,” This will necessitate preparedness as a means of 
defense, of relieving unemployment, and of prestige, and parades to 
further divert attention from economic ills. Military preparedness, 
however, requires political preparedness by concentration of au- 
thority; economic preparedness by the diversion of trade to those 
areas capable of control in time of war; and psychological prepared- 
ness by censorship and propaganda of the military spirit among the 
population. All these factors augment the depression. The people 
must be told to draw their belts tighter, to give up butter for guns, 
and to prepare more intensively for war. All activities within the 
state tend to be evaluated in terms of their contribution to its mili- 
tary power. National power supersedes national prosperity as the 
goal of stat^manship. The vicious circle continues through the 
interaction of the forces making for internal revolution and those 
m aking for external war. 

If war can be staved off and the despotism has not become too in- 
flexible, the vicious circle may be broken through the insistence by 
Above, VoL I, cBap. ix, sec. la; Vol. II, chap, xxx, sec. 3&; chap, xxxiii, n. 81. 
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the population that conciliatory policies be pursued in order that 
production may increase and taxes decline. The wisest policy open to 
other governments is probably to attempt to stave o3 war by skilful 
diplomacy which mollifies without yielding to threats and by a con- 
vincing expression of determination to apply sanctions against gov- 
ernments guilty of overt aggressions. Diplomacy should aim to iso- 
late the aggressive government both from its own people and from 
other governments rather than to make a counteralliance against 
it. The latter policy tends to consolidate the aggressive government 
writh its people^^ and to group all the great powers into two hostile al- 
liances.^^ It may be more expedient to offer opportunities for exter- 
nal commerce to groups subject to the aggressive government than 
to isolate them economically if this can be done without greatly aid- 
ing the military preparation of that government. A program of 
political isolation of the aggressive government, economic collabora- 
tion with its people, and the threat of collective sanctions against 
overt acts of aggression is more likely to break the vicious circle than 
a program of counteralliances, economic isolation, and threats of 
preventive war.^^ 

The distinction between international police or sanctions against 
aggression and counteralliances against aggressive states with 
threats of preventive war must be emphasized. This distinction is 
possible through the establishment, by general treati^, of clear 
juridical definitions and intemational procecur^ to identify and deal 
with acts of aggression.^^ In the same way economic sanctions against 
governments found guilty of aggression must be distinguished from 
national policies of economic discrimination against states. In other 
words, aggressive states must be treated as sick or unsocial and 
brought back into normal life, unless the governments are proved to 
have committed acts of aggr^ion, in which case international sanc- 

*3 Above, chap, iriv, sec. 3c, 

Above, chap, xx, sec. 4(6). 

*5 Tht Toited States pdky in rdatkm to Japan iitm 1937 to 1941 d^sarted from 
this policy in that it included im commitinmts for ^ective sanction and it contributed 
vast quantities c£ oil and iron to JapaiKse military pr^saratMm. By encouraging aiKi 
aiding Japaiiese militarists, it cxaitiibiited to wax ^id was as liKtd as the European pol- 
ices ol OHinteafliaiice which preceded Wcwki Wars I aiKi H. 

** Above, n. 6. 
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tions should apply, but so far as possible only against the govern- 
ment with the object of assisting the people to get rid of it.^“ 

The objection often made that programs of continuing trade with 
a population whose government has an aggressive character will as- 
sist the aggressive government in its preparedness program and thus 
render it more powerful militarily, while important, is not always 
controlling.^^ By becoming dependent upon distant sources of raw 
materials and markets, the aggressive government becomes more 
vulnerable to economic sanctions. Furthermore, internal interests 
against war will be established, not to mention the influence of 
foreign trade in raising the standard of living. The value of such a 
program in curing aggressiveness may therefore be greater than its 
disadvantages in contributing to the military power of the potential 
aggressor if that contribution is not large. The difficulty is often 
encountered that the aggressive government itself raises barriers to 
trade as a military preparation. 

Once a government has passed the critical point of poHcy, after 
which it evaluates economic opportunity solely as a contribution to 
military preparedness and evaluates foreign concessions solely as 
evidences of weakness, there is a danger that conciliatory policies by 
others may stimulate a government’s aggressiveness. Concessions 
to Germany before Hitler and to Japan or Italy before 1931 might 
have prevented the severe attacks of aggressiveness with which these 
peoples were subsequently aflBicted. The results of the Munich con- 
ference suggest that in 1938 such concessions aggravated the situa- 
tion.^’ 

2. THE ESfTEENATIONAL EETH) 

It is obvious that certain pairs of states are more likely to get into 
war with each other than are other pairs. A war between Afghanis- 
tan and Bolivia would be more surprising than one between Albania 

Above, cbap. rsv, sec. 3, nn. 63 and 64- 

Above, n. 15. The general advantage of creating confidence in the contmuous ac- 
cess to ma r kets and scwirces of raw materials until a govemmoit is definitely guilty of 
aggression is important (see attitudes of Cobden and Hull, above, chap, sxxvi, sec. 2). 

** See Q. Wright, “The Munich Settlement and International Law,” American Jour- 
nal of Iniemalumal Law, XXIX 111 (January, 1939), 12 ff. See also above, n. 15; below, 
chap, xi, sec. la. 
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and Bulgaria. That territorial propinquity is not the only factor 
influencing such expectation is suggested by the consideration that 
today no one anticipates a war between Canada and the United 
States or between Virginia and Pennsylvania, although within a cen- 
tury and a half both of the latter wars have occurred. Geographic, 
commercial, cultural, administrative, and ideological factors, per- 
haps susceptible of statistical measurement, may throw light uix>n 
the probability of any given pair of states getting into war but more 
important than any of these are factors of world-politics concerning 
the probable orientation of each member of a given pair on opposite 
sides or the same side in a general wari^ and factors of historic ani- 
mosity. 

The latter constitutes the problem of the international feud, a 
phenomenon exhibited in the state of intermittent war between 
Rome and Carthage for two centuries, between England and France 
for five centuries before 1815, between Great Britain and Ireland 
since the time of Henry 11 , between France and Germany since the 
Thirty Years’ W"ar, between England and the United States for a 
century and a quarter after 1775, and between China and Japan 
since 1894.“ 

These feuds grow in part from the value to a government for in- 
ternal political purposes of maintaining an external enemy against 
which the fears, ambitions, and military preparedness of its popula- 
tion can be mobilized and in part from the sentiment of revenge 
natural in a population which has been the victim of war. This senti- 
ment is often kept alive by dramatic accoimts of the invasions and 
barbarities of past wars in popular histories, if not by the insistent 
demands for the recovery of unredeemed territories.*^ 

Such feuds tend to become more intense with time because each 
successive war adds new fuel to the fire. Some, however, have ended 
or at l^st have become much reduced in virulence. Great Britain 
and France were never at war from 1815 to 1941 and were several 

“ See above, dxap. xxrv, sec. 4; chap, uxvi, s^. i; beJow, Appen. XL. 

Above, chap, nxvi, secs i and 4e. 

“ See above, chap, xxxv, n. 45; chap, mvi, na. 9 and 10. 

=3 Above, chap, sxviii, sec. ifl(i). 
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times allies. The United States and Great Britain have on the whole 
been friendly since i8g8. Great Britain and Scotland did not end 
their long feud by the union of 1603, but after the failure of the 
Jacobite movement in the eighteenth century the feud gradually 
subsided. 

International feuds have sometimes ended by conquest of one 
state, as in the case of Carthage; sometimes by a development of 
great disparity in the power of the two states, as in the case of Eng- 
land and Scotland; and sometimes by political union or federation, 
although the Anglo-Irish feud has withstood aU these remedies. 
Sometimes they have ended by a shift in the balance-of -power situa- 
tion so that both parties to the feud become more alarmed at a third 
state. The rise of Russia and Germany as military powers contrib- 
uted greatly to the ending of the long Anglo-French feud.^^ The rise 
of the German and Japanese navies contributed to the ending of the 
Anglo-American feud.^^ xhe making of arbitration and disarma- 
ment agreements and the diplomatic settlement of old claims were 
other factors terminating these feuds. From the standpoint of peace- 
ful international relations, it is dear that such methods should be 
utilized for terminating feuds m preference to the method of creating 
new feuds.=^ 

3. THE CRISIS PERIOD 

Statistical compilations of battles during the last four centuries 
disclose the gradual emergence of a fifty-year fluctuation in the in- 
tensity of war. This fluctuation has been attributed to fading social 
memory with the passage of a generation, to long economic fluctua- 
tions, to the lag of national policies and constitutions behind chang- 
ing international conditions, and to the tendency of unsettled dis- 
putes to accumulate, aggravating the relations of states.*^ 

*4 CcH^mnmatfid by ti^ “diplomatic revolution” of 1902 eventuating in the Anglo- 
Frei^ Entente. 

^ After the Venezudan ^^ode of i8g6. The change was manifested in the conclu- 
of the Hay-Pauncdote Treaty, which pmnitted the United States to build and 
fcrtify the Panama Canal independently, in the collaboration in World War I, in the 
dffiarmamoit agreements based on the principle of equality, and in the coliaboraticm 
in World War H, 

^ Bekw, chap, xl, sec. iL 

Above, VoL I, chap, ix, sec. 2d; VcA. H, chap, xxn, sec. 2; chap, xxxvi, sec. 3. 
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These fluctuations arise from many factors which vary from in- 
stance to instance, but they have a typical character because the crit- 
ical points are determined by the political exigencies of governments. 
After a necessary period of post-war reconstruction, more protracted 
in modem industrial nations than formerly, there comes a secondary 
post-war depression producing internal unrest. All governments 
tend to seek a remedy in concentration of national authority for re- 
lief, programs of self-sufficiency for protection, and a preparedness 
program to relieve unemplo3ment and to provide for defense. This 
characteristic is particularly evident in states traditionally sus- 
ceptible to aggressiveness, but it is manifested to some extent in all 
states. This tendency toward military and isolationist programs is 
likely to produce a realignment of alliances and disturbances to the 
balance of power, marking the transition from a post-war period to a 
mid-war period. The latter is likely to last for ten or fifteen years 
and to be characterized by fluctuations in the system of alliances, 
imperial wars, and minor civil wars. Gradually, however, the great 
powers tend to take positions on one side or the other of two hostile 
alliances, and with the solidification of such a bilateral balance of 
power the mid-war period changes into a pre-war period. The politi- 
cal alignments being established, each group calculates the influence 
of time upon its prospects in a war which is now considered inevita- 
ble- The side against which time runs wiU sooner or later precipitate 
a war on the hypothesis that if it does not act now it will certainly be 
defeated. This course of development can be detected in the rela- 
tions of European state from 1815 to 1854, in the relations of the 
state of the United Stat^ from 181 5 to i860, and in the relations of 
European state from 1870 to 1914. 

There were similar developments from 1920 to 1939, but the 
course of events was greatly accelerated. TT^ Peace of Versaill^, 
which did not in sutetanc^ compare unfavorably with the condi- 
tions impeded by the victor in otl^r general wars, was dq>riv^ of its 
most ameliorating feature when the Unite! State, by its refusal to 
ratify, serioudy weakened general confidence both in tl^ treaty and 
in the League and simulated an intransigent spirit in France. Feel- 
mg itsdf betrayed, France proceeded to interpret the reparation and 
military daises of th^ treaty in a way to fru^xate economic and 
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psychological recovery in Germany. In spite of these misfortunes, 
aggravated by the refusal of Great Britain to accept the logical de- 
velopment of the League idea in the Geneva Protocol, a post-war era 
of peace and good feeling was ushered in by the Locarno agreements 
of 1926. The unfortxmate attitudes of France and the United States, 
however, persisted and prevented the economic and political disarm- 
ament necessajy^ to perpetuate the Locarno spirit. The failures of 
the economic conferences of 1927 and 1933', of collective action m the 
Manchurian case, and of the disarmament conference of 1932 ag- 
gravated the economic and political crises which had begun in 1930. 

As a reaction to prolonged economic and political insecurity, eco- 
nomic and political nationalism and self-sufficiency developed in aU 
countries with varying degrees of intensity. This reaction prevented 
recovery from the normal post-war depression and eliminated the 
usual mid-war period. A pre-war period at once began in which 
political alignments with a view to war rapidly shattered aU effec- 
tive action toward intemational political co-operation, augmented 
the expectation of war, and induced a panic ffight of states into polit- 
ical and economic nationalism, manifested among the satisfied by 
policies of isolation and among the unsatisfied by policies of aggres- 
sion. The vigor of the dissatisfied powers in military, economic, and 
political preparations for war was exceeded only by the fatuousness 
of the democracies in yielding to threats and sacrificing both justice 
and strategic position for the sake of appeasement at the expense of 
weaker powers. 

The new world-war really began with the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria in 1931. It rapidly spread to Ethiopia, Spain, China, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Albania, Lithuania, Poland, France, Eng- 
land, the northern countries, the Balkans, Russia, the Middle East, 
and the United States, at which stage the far eastern war became 
united with the European war. After most of Latin America had 
entered the war or broken relations, the war was practically univer- 
sal, The unsatisfied powers — ^Japan, Italy, and Germany — com- 
bined at first m the ^^Anticommunist PacF’ and then in the “Axis” 
— always kept the initiative, while the democracies, notably the 
United States, appeared to be hardly aware of what was happening. 
In any case they proved incapable of any f>olicy other than retreat, 
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isolation, and rearmament. Their methods contributed to the de- 
struction of the system of collective security and to the building-up 
of a bilateral balance of power, moving irresistibly toward a broad- 
ening and intensifying of war."*® 

W^ars involving great powers have always spread rapidly because ^ 
they threaten the balance of power. It is very rare in the last three 
centuries that any great power has succeeded in keeping out of a 
war in which there was a great power on each side and which lasted 
for over two years. The position of lesser neutrals is different be- 
cause, if in the vicinity of a great power, entry into the war might 
mean suicide; but even such states frequently have been drawn in. 
The United States was drawn into the Napoleonic Wars and into 
World Wars I and 11. In the mid-century period of wars it fought 
its own Civil War.^^ 

The problem of preventing the recurrence of such fluctuations or 
of preventing their eventuation in war is important. With improved 
military techniques, especially the aircraft and submarine, capable 
of reaching over or imder battle lines to the civilian population and to 
commerce and industry, and with militarj" propaganda and mobiliza- 
tion of all human and economic resource for military purposes, war 
has exhibited a long-nm trend of increasing destructiveness of life 
and property in spite of its declining frequency. Successive periods 
of battle concentration in modem civilization have tended to be 
more serious.^® Past civilizations have witnessed a similar augmen- 
tation of the destructiveness of war and have generally succumbed 
as a result.-^ Modem civilization, however, differs from past ones in 

See Bernadette Schmitt, From Va'sailles io Munich, igi 8 -ig^S {“Public Policy 
Pamphlets,” No. 28 [Chicago, 1938]); W. H. C. Laves and Frands O. WOcox, The Mid- 
dle West Looks al Ike War ('Tubiic Policy Pamphlets,” No. 32 [Chicago, 1940]); R. L. 
Buell, Isdaied America (New Ycn-k, 1940); Eduard Beoes d aJ., Intemaiionol Securiiy 
(Chicago, 1939). 

^ Above, VoL I, chap, ix, sec. 3^. 

Above, VoL I, chap, ix, sec. 3; chap, x, sec. 3; chap, xii, secs, i and 2. The trend 
has not been contmuems- The nineteenth century was the least warlike. Thedghteenth 
was probably less warlike th an the seventeenth. The twmtieth was most warlike of all- 
See above, Vd- I, chap, x, sec. 2. 

Above, VoL I, ch^. vii, sec. 3c. 
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that it is world-wide, and thus its destruction would be more cata- 
strophic to the human race. 

Proposals frequently made by military men and international 
lawyers for limiting methods of war or for localizing war seem to 
have little chance of success. Modem nations at war will use all their 
resources for victory and will pay little attention to rules of good 
faith, honor, or humanity. It does not seem likely that modem states 
will be able to revert to the old system of small professional armies 
whose activities might be kept within bounds. A nation in arms, 
goaded by suffering and propaganda, will tend toward absolute war 
when it fights.^ For similar reasons great states at war will pay little 
attention to neutrals. Large neutrals will be subjected to vigorous 
propaganda, and the war spirit wiU grow in response to inevitable 
indignities and apprehension of the possible effects of the war upon 
the balance of power until they enter on one side or the other. If 
smaU neutrals do not enter, they wiU be invaded or coerced into 
subordination to the needs of one or both belligerents.^^ 

Nations desiring peace must rely on prevention rather than on 
neutrality. As there seems little hope of smoothing out business cy- 
cles except through appropriate government control of currency, 
banking, taxation, and corporate organization to prevent privilege 
and monopoly and to preserve numerous competing units in indus- 
try, so there seems little hope of smoothing out the war cycle in the 
family of nations except through international organization to frus- 
trate aggression, to provide peaceful machinery converting the bal- 
ance of power from a military to a political equilibrium, and to pre- 
vent too great concentrations of political power. But there is a 
danger of carrying the process too far. As the need to regulate eco- 
nomic monopoly has tended toward overconcentration of national 
sovereignty, so the need to regulate national sovereignty may lead to 
overconcentration of world-sovereignty.^^ 

There is another danger. Organized efforts to prevent economic 
crises may have sometimes staved off minor depressions only by so 
rigidifying economic processes that a more serious depression has 

^ Above, VoL I, cbap. xii, sec. 4a. 

Above, Vol. I, chap, xii, sec. 4c. 


Above, chap, xxxvi, sec. 3. 
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eventually occurred. International organizatioiij effective to prevent 
small wars and to stave off large wars, may so rigidify the skdm qua 
that eventually there will be a world-war. History suggests that 
men may have a choice between frequent small wars or infrequent 
large wars.^^ To avoid this dilemma, international organization 
must be developed to facilitate peaceful change in political structure 
and the distribution of power when such changes are demanded by 
the differential rates of economic and social change in different parts 
of the world. An international organization devoted solely to the 
preservation of a given status quo cannot preserve permanent 
peace.3^ 

States which rely solely on their own resources for defense against 
potential enemies cannot be expected voluntarily to accept political 
readjustments which, however demanded by justice or economic 
conditions, will have the consequence of weakening their military 
position and strengthening that of potential enemies. Consequently, 
willingness to accept a system of peaceful change is dependent upon 
general confidence in a system of collective security. If the states 
are convinced that they cannot be deprived of their rights by vio- 
lence, they may be willing to yield certain rights in the interests of 
justice, especially if the world-community is organized to exert politi- 
cal pressure to that end.^^ 

4. THE INCIPIENX WAR 

At any moment observation of the policies of aggressive states 
which have morally revolted from the restraint of international law 
and treaty, of the course of international feuds perpetuating venom 
in the minds of populations, and of the gradual passage from a mid- 
war to a pre-war period may suggest points of tension which may 
easily become war. Diagrams indicating the changing attitudes of 
one people toward the s)mbols of other states have been made.^* 

^ Above, VoL I,di2^. vii, sec. 5s; cb^. ii, sec. s;chap. lii, sec. i. 

3^Above,dmp.3a:v,secs. ±aBd4; cbap. iivi, siw:. 4; cbap. xxia:, sec. 5. 

^7 Above, chap, ixi, sec. $ 1 , i; cbap. xrv, sec. 3; chap. li, sec. ic. 

^ Above, chap. luvi, sec. 2; below, XLI, Hgs. 45“4Sj 5 ^* 
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A compilation of such diagrams for all the great powers might graph- 
ically exhibit the state of international weather at any moment. 

Such indications of the rise and fall of hostile attitudes can be re- 
lated to incidents and conditions in the cultural, economic, political, 
and jxiridical realm. As diplomatic controversies become more nu- 
merous, incidents become more \dolent, political crimes are com- 
mitted, merchant vessels are attacked, or battleships are bombed, 
and the graph of hostile attitudes of one population to the other, as 
indicated by the press, exidbits marked changes for the worse. A 
storm center is gathering. It is not possible to predict when war will 
occur precisely. Through the observation of such facts it is possible 
to see danger signs, but the diagnosis does not suggest a clear 
remedy. 

Isolation of the two states in dispute from the rest of the world 
may result in a settlement; but, if they are states which have been in 
traditional feud, it is not likely to. If one is militarily more powerful 
than the other, such localizations of the controversy will encourage 
the more powerful to resort to threats or arms in full assurance that 
its victim will not receive outside aid. The consequence, illustrated 
by the Alunich settlement of 1938, will be a general weakening of 
respect for treaties and international law, and the feud will continue. 

On the other hand, intervention by outside states may aggravate 
the matter. There is a presumption that ad hoc intervention will be 
in the interest of the interveners rather than of the states originally 
in dispute, and there may be interveners on both sides. The original 
disputants may resent intervention, especially the more powerful of 
the two, and the result may be a generalization of war, as in the 
Danzig dispute of 1939, or a temporary ending of the controversy 
with increased resentment on both sides. 

Resort to procedures which have become habitual through inter- 
national institutions appears more hopeful. The League of Nations 
functioned well in twenty political controversies before 1929,^^ 
though it did not grapple effectively with the major needs of political 
change, e^vecially in the matter of armaments. After the depression 
of 1930 certain aggressive states revolted from international order 

^ Below, ciiap. xl, sec, id; Appen. XXXTV, Table 65. 
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partly because they considered legal procedures too slow. Other 
states manifested weakness in appl>Tng the Covenant. As a conse- 
quence the League ceased to function effectively in political matters. 
Perhaps if all the great powers had been in the Council, habituated 
to procedures of investigation and consultation upon the first signs of 
aggression even by a great power, the results would have been dif- 
ferent. In such circumstances peaceful change in the interest of 
dissatisfied great powers and consonant with accepted standards of 
justice might have proceeded sufficiently rapidly to alleviate ag- 
gressive tendencies before they had come to dominate in the policy 
of those states. 



CHAPTER XL 

TOWARD A WARLESS W^ORLD 


I . SHORT-RUK AND LONG-RUN POLICIES 

T he treatment of particular situations threatening war — ^the 
aggressive state, the international feud, the crisis period, 
and the incipient war — should be directed not only toward 
remedying the immediate situation^ but also toward a solution which 
would contribute to a pattern of world-relations in which war is less 
implicit. Frequently the most obvious remedy for a threatening 
situation will make it worse in the long run.® 

a) Treatment of aggressors . — One way of dealing with an aggres- 
sive government is to let it have its way. Even such a government 
will usually prefer to avoid fighting^ if it can get all it wants by mere 
threats of war. This method of treating aggression by nonresistance 
or appeasement, illustrated in the Munich settlement of September, 
1938, tends to increase the general prospect of war.^ 

Appeasement is likely to make the aggressive state more aggres- 
sive. The aggressor’s success in utilizing threats of violence will 
stimulate him to utilize the same methods again. The argument is 
often made by nonresisters that generosity stimulates generosity 
and that the aggressor will reciprocate to such treatment by becom- 

^ Above, chap, zxxix. 

* Jacob Viner, while noting that the short-nin solution is not always defective in the 
long run (see above, chap, xxxviii, n. 19), urges the advantage of a theory, which alone 
can disclose long-run consequences, in advising on immediate policy (“The Short 
View and the Long in Economic Policy,” American Economic Reoiew^ XXX [March, 

1940], 5)- 

3 Not always, because it may think the pr^tige gained by victory in a «^Tr>all war will 
help it to win without a large war later (above, chap, xxiii, nn. 83 and 86). 

^ The popular military interpretation that Britain gained a yoox of time for its mili- 
tary pr^>aration overlooks the fact that Germany did so also and that Germany’s rate 
cf m il itary production during the year was greater than Britain’s; that appeasement 
io^ alBes in Europe, lost moral aipport throughout the world, and disintegrated the 
WOTM-cranmunity. 
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ing docile and law-abiding-^ Doubtless generosity may have that 
effect under certain circumstances, but it may be questioned whether 
either the aggressor or anyone else would characterize the sacrifice 
of someone else’s rights under threats of violence as generosity. A 
voluntary rectification of inequities in peaceful times may establish 
a worthy precedent, prevent the development of potential aggres- 
sion, and stabilize the community of nations. But the same cannot 
be said of retreat before threats of violence at the expense of thc^ 
who have right but not power on their side.^ 

Such a policy tends to stimulate aggression by others. Instead of 
deterring, it encourages potential aggressors. Successful crime tends 
to spread. The League’s weakness in the face of Japan’s aggression 
in Manchuria in 1931 encouraged Mussolini to aggress against 
Ethiopia in 1935. This in turn encouraged Hitler to violate Locarno 
in 1936. The success of this episode precipitated further aggression 
by the Axis powers in Spain, China, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Lithu- 
ania, Albania, Danzig, and Poland in the following years. 

A policy of appeasement will create bitterness and the seeds of 
aggression in its victims. Important populations in China, Ethiopia, 
Spain, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, and Albania had, in 
1939, not only a sense of material Ic^ and of national wrongs to be 
rectified but a sense of injustice and betrayal which encouraged them 
to expect rectification of these wrongs only by violence which they 
prepared to use when the occasion was presented. The fact that 
some of the aggr^sors felt themselv^ the victims of injustice in the 
settlement after World War I does not in any way mitigate the 
dangers flowing from new injustices. Two wroi^ do not make a 
right. 

Finally, appeasanent of a^ressors tends to destroy confidence in 
the possibility of justice in mtemational affairs throughout the cc«n- 
munity of nations. It induces all states to revert to exclusive reli- 
ance on their own defeases and on qpecial alliances. Armament 
races and a diminution of the authority of intematicmal law and of 

sL. F, Rklianisoe, Gemeralhei Foreign FiMiics Joiimal of Psyciioli^y: 

MoiKDgraph Supplraneiits,” VoL XXHE IC:amMdge, 1939D, P- 75 ai)ove, chap, xxxvi, 
sec. 2. 

* Above, Yd. I, chap, adi, sec. 3^. 
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all international institutions follow. Writing in January, 1939, be- 
fore the German absorption of Czechoslovakia and Memel, before 
the German demand in regard to Danzig, before the victory of 
Franco in Spain, before the Italian seizure of Albania, and before 
the Japanese blockade of Tientsin, the writer summarized the con- 
sequences of the Munich agreement thus: 

The International Commission, in which British and French influence ap- 
pears to have been negligible, gave Hitler ■^flthout plebiscite substantially what 
he had demanded at Godesberg, including Czechoslovakia’s important defenses 
and industrial areas and 750,000 Czech-speaking citizens, many of whom were 
obliged to flee without their possessions. Czechoslovakia yielded further terri- 
tory to Poland and Hungary and subordinated its policy to the will of Germany, 
which immediately proceeded to economic negotiation with Yugoslavia, Bul- 
garia and Turkey, to dictatorial demands with respect to the armament, policy, 
and governments of Great Britain and France, and to increased pyersecution of 
minorities within its territory. The principal powers proposed increases of 
armament. Japan launched a successful attack on Canton. Great Britain con- 
cluded the pending agreement with Mussolini, recognizing the latter’s conquest 
of Ethiopia, though Italian troops had not been withdrawn from Spain. Through 
successive stages in dealing with the Sudeten problem the powers had proceeded 
from acts which were merely impolitic, to acts which were positively illegal and 
Anally to acts which suggested panic — Fdcilis descensus Aver 7 iiJ 

It is not certain that war against the aggressors w^ould on this 
occasion have contributed to a better world-order. It is possible that 
a firm and united stand against proposed aggressions would have 
avoided sacrifice either of peace or of justice. 

h) Treaimmi of inkrnational feuds , — ^The '^natural” solution of 
international feuds through conquest of one by the other or by the 
development in each of fear for a more powerful third state have 
little to commend them as methods of stabilizing peace. Collective 
pressures toward a settlement of all grievances noight be more satis- 
factory, as illustrated, for instance, in the League’s successful action 

^ Virgil, Aeneid, Book vi, 1 . 126. In his radio address of October 26, 1938, President 
Roosevelt commented on some of the consequences: “It is becoming increasingly clear 
that p^w:e of fear ha^ no higher or more enduring quality than peace of the sword. There 
ran be no peace if the rdgn of law is to be replaced by a recurrent sanctification of sheer 
f(^e. .... You cannot organize civilization aroimd the core of militarism and at the 
same time expect reason to control human destin)^' (Department of State, Press Rdeases, 
Cktober 29, 1938). Q- Wright, “The Munich Settlement and International Law,” 
Amaimn Journal of Inlemaiional Law, XX XIII Ganuary, 1939), 29. 
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in 1925 in stopping the developing feud between Greece and Bul- 
garia. This stopped an armament race between the countries and re- 
sulted in a progressive diminution of the Bulgarian military budget 
during the next six years from 9.65 to 7.43 million American gold 
dollars.® 

c) Treatment of international crises , — The “natural” method of 
dealing with the periodic international crisis is for the states not 
immediately involved to scatter for shelter like a flock of chickens 
when two of their number get into a fight.^ This policy of pacifist 
isolationism was practiced by most of the states after the crisis of 
1936, precipitated by Hitler’s invasion of the Rhineland and the 
League’s abandonment of sanctions in the Ethiopian case. The pol- 
icy was especially defended by the northern neutrals of Europe and 
by the United States, which reverted to policies of neutrality.^® 
Former President Hoover, in an address of March 31, 1938, upon his 
return from Europe explained the crisis situation there, saving: 

"Every phase of this pictiire should harden our resolve that we keep out of 
other people’s wars. Nations in Europe need to be convinced that this is our 

policy In the larger issues of world relations, our watchword should be 

absolute independence of political action and adequate preparedness.^^ 

This policy, by which each country seeks to preserve its own peace 
by isolating itself from the crisis, if pursued generally, tends both to 
intensify the crisis and to accentuate the characteristics of the 
world’s political structure favorable to wars. 

The aggr^sors immediately responsible for the crisis will be stim- 
ulated to continue their aggressions because they wiU be convinced 
that no united opposition to them will be organized and that they 
can plunder their weaker neighbors without difficulty. 

® Richardson, op. cii., p. 8. 

’ Above, chap, rsrv, sec. 5&. 

Above, chap, xiv, sec. 5. TIk Soviet Unicm adopted this policy after the “Munich 
settlement,” manifested especially in its ncmaggresacHi pacts with Germany and with 
Japan in 1939 and in 1940. 

Royal Institute of Intamatioiial Affairs, BulkUn of I TOemaiimai News, XV (April 
23, 1938)5 56; League d Nations Associatitm, Hardhook cf InUmaiicmd Rdaiums (New 
York, 1939), pp. 720 and 723; see also W. N. Hogan, “The Problem of Nonbelligerency 
since the World War*’ (manuscript, Uni verity d Chicago Library, 1939) ; above, chap, 
xii, sec. 3a. 
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In so far as aggressions have been the consequence of unredressed 
inequities in the past, the prospects of redress will be d imini shed, be- 
cause the neutral powers, while ready to sacrifice weaker powers to 
the aggressor, will augment their armament and may even band to- 
gether to defend their own possessions against the aggressor. 

The movement toward isolation and reliance on self-defense alone 
tends toward a general heightening of economic barriers and a gen- 
eral increase of armament, thus lowering standards of living, aug- 
menting international anxieties, and increasing the world tension 
level. The prestige of international institutions will be reduced; gen- 
eral confidence in international co-operation, international law, and 
iatemational justice will decline; the social and intellectual solidar- 
ity of the nations will dimmis h; and a trend may be set in motion 
which win gradually reduce the means of international communica- 
tion and exchange. Such a development might eventuate in a vast 
diminution of the world’s standard of living and population. The 
consequent unrest may result in a general revolt agaiast political in- 
stitutions and in the destruction of civilization. The beginnings of 
such a process could be observed in the 1 930’s, “ and its history from 
beginning to end can be observed in the general flight to isolation of 
the sections of the Roman Empire in the fourth and fifth centuries 
A.i>. followed by the Dark Ages.^^ 

If, instead of striving for isolation, those not immediately in- 
volved in a widespread crisis follow the lead of the dynamic aggressor 
like jackals, each hoping to share in the booty, the result will be war, 
because the wealthy intended victims will eventually resist. If, 
somewhat more sophisticated, like a herd of quarreling apes, they 
mcmentarily forget their quarrels in accord with the precepts of 
baknce-of-power politics and collaborate against an outside invader, 
little more contribution will be made toward a more peaceful world 
under present conditions of contmuous material interdependence. 
The only policy which men have found capable of securing peace in 
times of crisis is that of rallying behind law and procedures of en- 
forcement which have been prepared in advance. Conditions may 

“ Above, V<^ I, cbap. siv. 

dive Bay, A Eisiory uf Commerce (New York, 1907), p. spj above, VoL I, cbap. 
vii, sec. 2&; Vot II, chap, xrvi, sec. 2a. 
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have existed when states, because they lacked contacts, intelligence, 
and solidarity, could not do better than imitate the chicken, the 
jackal, or the ape; but conditions of communication now justify be- 
havior more like that of men.^^ 

In crisis situations the policies of states not immediately threat- 
ened might be supposed to give an adequate consideration to the 
long-run tendencies of action, but such states have tended toward 
policies of irresponsible neutrality. In proportion as the crisis deep- 
ens, states behave in ways which are considered necessary for the 
immediate security of each but which, like a panic in a theater fire 
or a stock-market coUapse, actually involve aU in common ruin. 

Crisis situations might be used to promote united efforts to rem- 
edy genuine grievances and to establish universal prmciples. On 
such occasions rapid progress might be made toward permanently 
stabilizing peace if suitable leadership were followed, as it was in the 
United States in 1787. On the other hand, failure to follow such 
leadership may mean a long-time worsening of the situation, as hap- 
pened after World War I.^^ 

d) TreatmerU of incipient wars— The ^'natural’’ policy of states 
in an unorganized community is to ignore controversies endangering 
peace or, if a “vital interest” is involved, to intervene. Such policies 
are likely to leave the situation worse than before.^® Political contro- 
versies, however, provide an opportunity to utilize institutions of 
pacific settlement and thus to contribute in the long run to the 
organization of peace. Of the dxty-six political controversies which 
came before the League of Nations from 1920 to 1939, fifty-five 
were dealt with succes^ully either by the League organs or by other 
agencies, and, of the eleven which were not peacefully settled, eight 
occurred after 1935-^^ 

International and amian bdiaiviOT is strikingly amilar. Above, VoL I, Appeal. 
VII, n. 515 see stlsn above, chap, ni, 3s,* chap, ixv, sec. 5^/ bek^w, chap, xexv, 
n. 52. 

15 D. F. Flming, Tke Umied St^ Ux Lm§uc sf Nsiims, igi8-ig20 (New York, 
1932); Tke Utdiei Sisies amd Wodd OrgmshoUon, IQ20-1933 (New York, 1938}; above, 
chap. TnnriT j n. 28, 

16 Above, chap, ixiii, sec. 4. 

Below, XXXIV. 
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2. THE STR’UCTXJjELE OE PEACE 

These illustrations suggest that it is the “natural’’ tendency of 
governments to deal with immediate issues of war and peace by 
methods which make the general world-structure less stable. The 
result has been the perpetual recurrence of war in the world. States- 
men have, when confronted by crises, usually turned the rudder the 
wrong way if their object was to bring the world to a harbor of politi- 
cal stability.^® 

In this sense peace may be considered artificial and war natural.^^ 
The ships of state have for so large a proportion of the time been 
tossed upon stormy seas that even the broadest chraacteristics of a 
peaceful port elude the imagination of statesmen.^'' What are the 
characteristics of that port? Can it be suJBdciently identified so that 
if the desire is present, progress can be made toward reaching it? 
What sort of a structure, to change the metaphor, should the engi- 
neers of peace try to build in order to increase stability? 

Plans for improving European or world organization have been 
produced with increasing frequency for the last three centuries, all 
built upon appreciation of the need to decrease the lag of interna- 
tional solidarity behind technological interdependence.''^ Wfith this 
lag, Rousseau pointed out in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
the condition of the European people was worse than if they were 
completely isolated.'^ The clock of science and technology cannot 
easily be turned back. The only wa y to close the gap is to develop 
intemational and supranational institutions able to adopt individual 
attitudes, social symbols, public opinions, and public policies in 
every part of the world to modem conditions.''^ Political myths 
must be conformed to economic realities political nationalism 
must be adjusted to technological intemationalism.''5 

Kidiardson, op, cit,, p. 83; above, chap, sxsvi, n. 25. 

See above, chap, sxx, sec, id^ on meaning of *^peace.” 

Above, chap, irsviii, n. 9. 

Above, Vol. I, Appen. HE, sec. 4; VoL II, chap, xxxvii, sec. i. 

“ JSirf., n. 42. 

W. F. Ogbum and M. F, NlmhofE, Sociology (Boston, 1940), pp. 889 S.; above, 
chap, xxviii, nn, 63 and 64. 

Francis Delaisi, PMical Myths and Economic RealUies (New York, 1927). 

*5 Eugene Staley, World Economy in Transition (New York, 1939). 
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ilost of the proix>sals for improving world-organization have, ac- 
cording to the analysis here presented, suffered from both structural 
and fimctional defects. Structurally they have inadequately bal- 
anced educational and investigatory competencies, political and 
legal jurisdictions, legislative and executive powers, and regional and 
universal responsibilities. Functionally they have not pro\dded ade- 
quate procedures for measuring and changing the representation of 
peoples and governments, for determining and dealing with basic of- 
fenses against world-order, for assuring popular support to world- 
institutions, and for relating the organization of peace to the basic 
values of modem civilization."*^ These defects will be discussed suc- 
cessively, indicating at the same time the positive characteristics of 
a peaceful world-order. 

The tactics and strategy by which progress may be made will not 
be discussed. Every world-crisis should be handled with an eye to 
progress toward a more adequate world-organization. Times of 
peace and prosperity are adapted to solidifying the world-institu- 
tions which have been established and the world-symbols which have 
been accepted. Times of tension and depression produce crises and 
wars during which active efforts should be made not only to prevent 
a backsliding toward excessive localism, nationalism, and regional- 
ism but to achieve new advances in the direction desired. When all 
symbols and institutions are being weighed in the balance and 
viewed with skepticism, an opportunity is offered to the forces of 
peace no less than to those of war. The League of Xations would not 
have been achieved at all had not Wilson seized the disillusionment 
of war to win acceptance for new S3Tiibols of world-umty. In the 
period of peace which followed, statesmen did much, but not enough, 
to stabilize the meaning of these symbob and to augment their pow- 
er. The opportunity may be printed after W^orld "War II to make 
another long stride in advance. The appropriate form of action and 
the appropriate moment to act, however, cannot be predicted long 

For study ol many of tliese jKx 4 >teiiis see Cbmmi^cm To Study the Orga n izatloii 
of Peace, ^Trelimiiiaiy Rig)ort,” Inl^wjtwnal Ctmaliaium, No, 569, April, 1941 ; Clar- 
ence Streit, Union Now (New 1939) > Corbett, Posi~W(^ Worlds (New \ ork: 

Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942); Henri Bonnet (ed.), The World's Destiny and ike 
Umied States (Qiicago: Wc^ CStizrais A^odatkm, 194O; see also above, chaps, zxv, 
xxvi, and zzix. 
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in advance. It is to be hoped that statesmen may arise capable of 
seizing the opportunity with a clear understanding of the direction 
in which the world should go. 

a) Investigatory and edmatio7Uil competeficies . — It would generally 
be recognized that the Secretariat was the most indispensable agen- 
cy of the League of Nations. Its capacity to examine world-prob- 
lems from a world point of view, to assemble information, and to 
produce feasible plans of action was demonstrated. No progress to- 
ward peace can dispense with such an agency, though it may be sug- 
gested that, useful as its economic and statistical investigations have 
been, its studies should be devoted in larger measure to objective 
examination of changes in the attitudes and opinions within the 
world s population. Solidarity of opinion is more important than 
solidarity of technology and should be developed first h peace is to 
be secured.^^ Changing expectations of war, changing opinions in 
one nation about another, changing attitudes of unrest (local and 
general), and changing allegiances to the major, social, and political 
symbols — these things can be roughly measured.^^ Up-to-date and 
accurate charting of these changes provides the indispensable data for 
peace action. To provide such materials, the secretariat should have 
adequately equipped agents in all sections of the world analyzing the 
press, the activities of pressure groups, general opinion, and expert 
opinion and submitting their findings at frequent intervals by wire 
or radio to the central office. The opportunity to make such scien- 
tific investigations of attitude and opinion in all sections of the 
world should be a first requirement of an effective international or- 
ganization. 

Any official body tends to become juristic rather than scientific — 
to prepare briefs expository of existing rights and obligations rather 
than to prepare studies elucidating unsatisfactory or dangerous con- 
ditions and suggesting new methods and treatments.^^ The analysis 
presented in this study suggests that common intellectual imder- 
standing of world-problems will not contribute to peace unless ac- 

Above, clia|>- axsvi, sec. 4. 

^ Above, dia4>. xxxv. 

^ See Q. Wright, Mandates under the League of Naiions (Chicago, 1930), pp. 229 and 
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companied by a broadening of attitudes from the national to the 
world horizon. International education must accompany or even 
precede international research. If it does noty the fruits of research 
may prove in part esoteric and in part grist for the nationalist law- 
yers. The world-secretariat must understand the problems of the 
world, but it must also educate the world in the attitudes necessary 
to solve these problems. It must also discover and inform the world 
of the consequences of alternative programs for handling problems 
as they arise. 

To organize a world-secretariat that would be loyal to world- 
interests, intellectually adequate, sufficiently representative to give 
all nations a sense of participation, and sufficiently alert to national 
attitudes to provide an inside liaison with the national governments 
is not easy. This problem troubled the League of Nations’ Secre- 
tariat. Some difficulties could be more easily solved if the Secre- 
tariat were considered more scientific and less political, as is the 
International Labour Office. In general, it would appear that scien- 
tific qualifications should take priority over representative qualifica- 
tions, although efforts should be made to recruit personnel from as 
many divergent races and nationalities as possible. 3® 

The greatest weakness of the League Secretariat was its want of 
access by right to the public in all sections of the world. Its publica- 
tions were distributed widely but in small quantities. Some impor- 
tant states were not members of the L^gue, and those that were 
did not in general permit “Radio Nations” adequate access to their 
publics. An effective world-order requires that the findings of a cen- 
tral scientific agency, as well as the political and legal findings of 
other world-agenda, be rapidly disseminated to the world-public. 
Doubtless this would involve some control of the form and contents 
of those findings through the political agencies of the world-order. 
But here, again, difficulties would be less if the world-secretariat 
were considered pr imar ily scientific and educational rather than 
political. In such circumstance tim nationalistic anxiety of govem- 

^“See Salvador de Madariaga, Tke Werid*s Design (Lontk^n, 1938), pp. 27 S.; Sir 
Artlmr Salter, Tke UmiedSMes ef Emi^pe emd (Mk^ Esseys (New York, 1933), pp- 125 
ff,; Moats, “Tlie Secretariat <£ the League Natkms” {maaiiscript. University 

of Chicago lifeary, 1936). 
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merits toward opening their publics to the propaganda implicit in 
findings on international questions might be reduced.^^ 

b) Legal ajid political jurisdictions . — ^Under the League Covenant 
submission of controversies to legal adjudication was optional (Art. 
13); but, if controversies were not so submitted and were politically 
important, they had to be submitted to political consideration by 
the League Council or Assembly (xArt. 15).^^ Determination of 
whether the dispute was justiciable was therefore left to agreement 
of the parties in dispute. 

The optional clause of the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice (xArt. 36), accepted by most members of the 
League in 1929, reversed this procedure, requiring disputes concern- 
ing legal claims to be submitted to the Court, which could decide, 
upon unilateral application, whether a dispute was within that cate- 
gory. The Court, however, was open only to states or members of 
the League, not to individuals, corporations, or international or- 
ganizations. The latter were occasionally able to bring their prob- 
lems before the Court through the device of advisory opinions.^^ 

Neither of these systems for distinguishing between political and 
juridical questions was without difficulty. The system of the 
Covenant made it possible for an intransigent state to avoid adjudi- 
cation altogether, thus preventing law from acquiring authority. 
The system of the optional clause, on the other hand, made it possi- 
ble for a state with a good legal case to oppose modification of its 
right, although in equity its case might not be good. It is true, sys- 

5^ The educational activities of the League centered in the Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation, the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation in Paris, and the International 
Studies Conference, The activities of the first of these agencies tended to be esoteric 
and of the last to manifest irreconcilable nationalistic attitudes (above, chap, xmii, n. 
78). 

^ The Council, lH)wever, could not conader on its merits a dispute which it found, 
on a l^al ba^, arose out of a matter “solely within the domestic jurisdiction” of one of 
the parties (Art. 15, par. 8). 

w Several problems of the International Labour Organization and one of the Euro- 
pean Commisaon of the Danube were thus submitted (Admory Opinions, Nos. i, 2, 3, 

14)- 

See Paul Guggenheim, “Legal and Political Conflicts in the League of Nations,” 
in The World CrisiSf by the professors of the Graduate Institute of International 
Studies (London, 1938), pp. 200 ff.; above, chap, xxvi, sec. 4; below, Appen. XXXm. 
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terns of private law are thus weighted in favor of the sfutus quo^ since 
every plaintiff is entitled to bring his case to court. But in such sys- 
tems the community has a more intense social solidarity than does 
the community of nations. Under such conditions it is possible to 
develop legislative procedures assuring that law will approximate 
justice as the latter is inteq)reted by the public opinion of the com- 
munity. 

The difficulty might be moderated by giving a permanent court of 
international justice a broader equity jurisdiction. A court with 
competence to decide cases ex aequo et bono^ giving full consideration 
to such equitable principles as abuse of rights, breaches of good con- 
science, and a want of clean hands by the plaintiff, might in practice 
modify rights imder strict law when justice demands and gradually 
liberalize the law.^^ It is believed that such a development would be 
desirable, though at present it may be doubted whether many states 
would accept the compulsory jurisdiction of a world-court with such 
an enlargement of the sources upon which it could base its decision. 

It cannot be supposed, however, that, even with such a change, the 
court could greatly modify the appKcation of the law in a particular 
case. Equitable jurisdiction could scarcely be a substitute for politi- 
cal legislation. 57 

A further development would be to open the court to individuals 
who claim that national legislation or administrative action has de- 
prived them of rights to which they are entitled under treaties or 
international law. Such a procedure, analogous to that found in 
many federal constitutions, would tend toward acceptance of juristic 
monism. This position holds that national laws contraiy to inter- 
national law are null and void and recognizes the international 

^ Jan Hostie, “International Law and Equity” (address to Peace and Disarmament 
Committee of tlie Women’s Intemationai Organizations [Geneva, December, 1939]}; 
H. Lauteipacbt, The Fundim aj Law in the Inkmaiumal Community (Oxford, 1933). 

Max Habicbt, Power of the Inta^naiional Judge To Give a Decision ex a^w et 
hono (London: New Commonwealth Institute, 1935). By resort to “general principles 
of law” available to it as a source (Statute, Art. 38), the Work! Court may utilize 
equitable principles. See conaming c^nnkm by Judge HikLoo, in the Meuse case, Judg- 
mait No. 25, and BL Lautapacht, The Devdopma^ of Intmmtwnd Law by the Perma- 
neni Court of IfUoTuUioml Justice (Londfm, 1934). 

Wniiam G. Bice, Jr., “Judicial Settkment in World Affairs,” IniarmUiond Con- 
cUiaiwnj No. 369, April, 1941, 505 ff. 
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status of mdividuals. WTiile it may be expected tbat such a principle 
will develop slowly, a start might be made by permitting resident 
aliens to appeal directly to an international court on alleging a “de- 
nial of justice/’ Maritime cases arising under the general law might 
also be subject to appeal to the international tribunal, thus extend- 
ing to civil admiralty cases the international jurisdiction proposed 
for prize cases in the Hague Convention of 1907.^^ 

Unquestionably, a judicial development of international law 
would proceed much more rapidly if the principles of that law could 
be authoritatively established in connection with claims of individ- 
uals which usually have less political importance than cases between 
states. Furthermore, such a procedure would make states more con- 
tinuously aware of international law and less likely to encroach upon 
it by legislative or administrative acts whose purpose is primarily 
domestic. 

With certain changes strengthening the position of law in the 
community of nations and thereby stabilizing the status quo, the 
opportunity should be given to states with grievances for which the 
law clearly offers no relief to bring their cases before such a political 
body as the Council or Assembly of the League of Nations. It is de- 
sirable, however, that such a political competence should not be 
based on a phraseology which implies that a state must first threaten 
to break the peace before it can invoke that political procedure.^^" 
Furthermore, unless the fundamental values of modem civilization 
are widely imderstood and accepted, such a political body would 
have no standards of policy or ethics to justify it in transcending the 
existing law. In such circumstances it would tend in serious cases to 
yield to the demands of the more powerful state.^ 

c) Executwe and legislative powers . — ^The League Covenant pro- 

Above, cbap. xdv, sec. 3a, d; below, Aj^n. XXXII. 

35 Stick a procedure would make tke doctrine of ^^incorporation” of international 
law into mimidpal law more effective (above, chap, xxv, n. 29). 

^Tbis seems to be impHed by Article ii (see International Studies Conference, 
Peac^id Change (Paris: International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, 1938], dis- 
cu^km by Dr. Berber [Germany], Lord Lytton [Great Britain], and Q. Wright [United 
States], pp. 464-81). See above, chap, xxv, n. 77. 

Wright, ^international Justice,” in C. F. Wittke (ed.), Tomurd Iniernaiianal 
Orgamsa$im (New York, 1942). 
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vided explicit guaranties against territorial changes by violence. In 
other respects its weight was in the direction of political adjustment 
rather than preservation of the status quo. The Covenant even pro- 
vided for political consideration of demands for territorial or treaty 
change, but an authoritative decision could not be made. The ac- 
ceptance of the optional clause modified this balance, as did the ex- 
clusion of domestic questions from the competence of the Council 
and the Assembly.^ 

The development of controversy between so-called ^ Revisionist^’ 
and ^""status quo'‘ powers resulted in a wide discussion of this prob- 
lem without defimte conclusions. The controversy centered around 
territorial changes, though its scope w^as actually much broader. It 
dealt, in fact, with the relative roles of legislative and executive au- 
thority in international govemment.-^^ 

So long as there is no adequate collective-security system and the 
existence of states depends solely on their own armaments and the 
balance of power, any state subject to demands for territorial cession 
must pay more attention to the influence of such a change upon its 
power position than upon the equity of the demand per se. Poland 
was obliged to subordinate consideration of the justice of Germany’s 
demands for Danxig, based upon the principle of self-determination, 
to consideration of the influence this cession would have in augment- 
ing the prestige and aggressiveness of Germany, weakening the 
morale of Poland, sapping confidence in French and British guar- 
anties, and thus leading to further demands and a gradual dismem- 
berment of Poland. In short, no system for peaceful territorial 
change appears to be possible imtil states are assured that collective 
security is so reliable that only daims which are based on justice as 
interpreted by international bodi^ can ever be successfully pro- 
moted.^^ 

^ Above, n. 34. 

^ See Intmiatioaai Studies Coofereuces on Cdled^ Secmriiy (Paris, 1935) and 
Pmceful Change (Paris, 1937); Q- Wright, **Artkk 19 d the League of Nations Cove- 
nant and the Doctrine Rd>iB ac StantilMis/* Proceedings of the American Socidy of 
Iniemaiionfd Lam, pf>. 55 ff.; H. Lautrapacht, JJk TfdermMomsl PrcUem of Peace- 
ful Change: The Legal ami Procedm^ai Aspects (Lcmdfm: Intmiational Studies Con- 
ference, 1937); above, chap, uv, sec. 4; chap, xtti, sec. 5c, d. 

F. S. Duna, Pmc^ul Change (Heir Y<»rk, 1937)5 P- 12; abov^, chap, xrxvii, sec. 4. 
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General pledges of collective action, economic or military, against 
states guilty of aggression are not likely to be sufl&ciently reliable to 
give a sense of security in times of tension. This is because the 
hazards of states, especially those neighboring a powerful aggressor, 
are likely to be so great that they will neglect their obligations. Fur- 
thermore, the immediate costs to all may be very great, and there is 
likely to be a general moral reluctance to hold the population of the 
aggressor state responsible for the acts of the government. Though 
sanctions do not necessarily mean war, there is certain to be danger 
when the aggressor is powerfully armed. 

On the other hand, no system of world-order is possible without 
some protection of the members against violent breaches of that 
order. The problem of determining the aggressor has not proved 
difficult when international procedures have been available under 
which provisional measures, such as an armistice, can be promptly 
proposed and when states have pledged themselves to recognize that 
the state refusing to accept such measures is the aggressor. Resorts 
to violence contrary to speci&c international obligations are thus 
considered aggression, irrespective of the merits of the claims which 
the aggressor has sought to promote. Aggression, therefore, does 
not refer to the objectives of a state’s policy but to the methods 
used in promoting those objectives. It is not determined by the of- 
fensive or defensive character of a state’s tactics or strategy at a 
particular moment. Aggression in the legal sense differs, therefore, 
from the meaning of the word in either the political or the military 
sense.-^® Aggression is “a resort to armed force by a state when such 
resort has been duly determined, by a means which that state is 
bound to accept, to constitute a violation of an obligation.”^^ 

Qualitative and quantitative disarmament, reducing the power of 
rapid attack; development of procedures authorizing provisional 
measures with req>ect to military movements; development of the 
theory that aggressions are acts of governments, not of states, and 
that sanctions should be directed only against governments and 

^5 Alx>ve, citap. rrv, sec. 3; chap, xsix, sec. 5c. 

Above, chap, xxxix, n. 7. 

Harvard Research in International Law, “Draft Code on Aggression,” American 
Journal oj Ifdernaiional Law, XXX HI (suppL, 1939), 847; above, chap, xsiii, sec. 8. 
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those elements of the population which support them; more effective 
use of propaganda to unify the forces of the world-order and to dis- 
unite the population subject to the aggressor government; immediate 
and general embargoes of aU war materials destined for the use of 
the aggressor government; and perhaps eventual establishment of a 
world-police, monopolizing control of bombing planes, are steps 
which together might render aggression impracticable. Aggression 
would be further deterred if the moral urge for it were reduced by 
the development of equitable and political procedures capable of 
modifying rights in cases of substantial merit."^^ 

There will always be some dissatisfaction in the distribution of 
the world’s territory because of historical grievances, changing eco- 
nomic needs, and the sentiment of minorities in areas of mixed i>opu- 
lation. Any system of collective security which so stabilizes the ter- 
ritorial status quo that peaceful rectification is deemed impossible 
will be subjected eventually to attack by coalitions of the dissatis- 
fied. Practical security, therefore, requires effective procedures for 
changing the staius quo when justice or wise policy demands. Such 
changes are essentially political, and the justice of demands cannot 
be based on any precise rule or principle but on vague standards ac- 
cepted by world-opinion and on a practical appreciation of the 
changing technological, economic, social, and political conditions of 
the world and of the area in question. They must, therefore, be de- 
termined by a body representative of contemporary world-opinion 
rather than by any ^rt of equity tribunal or expert commission, 
however helpful the advice of such bodies may be. Some such pro- 
cedure as that envis^ed in Article 19 of the Covenant is therefore 
suggested. There might, however, be a possibility of authoritative 
decision in case the vote is adequate (probably more than a mere 
majority) and in case certain l^al safeguards have been observed 
such as compensation to the ceding state and perhaps acceptance 
of the change by the population of the area in question.^^ 

Changes in general law are, however, to be preferred to changes 
in specific rights. The latter type of changes, particularly when the 

4* Above, chap, xsv, sec. 3; chap, xsix, sa:. 5. 

“^9 Wright, “Article 19 (rf the League of Nations Covenant, etc.,” op. cU., pp. 65 S. ; 
International Studies Conference, Fcacf^td pp. 53i”33» 53^39- 
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rights in question are territorial, is at best disturbing, and conse- 
quently the demands for them should be reduced to a minimum. 
Effort to reduce the psychic, political, economic, and technological 
distances between territorial boundaries, if in the order named, 
might increase international solidarity and reduce tensions.^*^ This 
might be done by international guaranties of basic human rights, 
including rights of minorities, by facilitating travel, by lowering 
barriers to trade and capital movements, and by assuring defense 
through international sanctions and police. International legislation 
should attempt to attain such objectives by general rules rather than 
by transferring particular rights or regulating particular boundaries. 

jMore adequate procedures for such general legislation might be 
developed by modifying the liberum veto in international conferences 
and by according representation, at least to discuss, to mtemational 
unions and perhaps other bodies, such as commercial, industrial, and 
labor associations, when matters of peculiar mterest to them are be- 
ing considered. Experiments in this direction have been made in the 
International Labour Organization and certain other international 
unions. 

By gradual modification of procedures for se curing rights ag ainst 
violence, for preventing^ aggression, for-transfernngurigMs, and for 
rqodjfjjmg inte ntional la w, a better balance between law and 
chan^^niigKUEeestabK in the world-society,^ 

d) Regional and universal responsibilities , — The importance of 
geography has been reduced by modem inventions, decreasing the 
time of travel, transport, and communication, but the significance of 
geography with respect to cultural distinctiveness, military strategy, 
political interests, and public administration is likely to continue m- 
defimtely There will continue to be nationalities giving distinctive- 
ness to areas whose population has cultural characteristics and 
historic memories in common. The effective military action of states 
will continue to be confined to limited regions outside their frontiers. 

s* Above, chap, rcsvi, sec. 4. 

5 ^ Q. Wright, “Fundamental Problems of International Organization,” IfUerriaiumca 
Cmciliaiim, No. 369, April, 1941, pp. 477-81. 

^ Q. Wright, Mand^des under ike Leapte of Notions, p. 268. 
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Land armies will continue to be difficult to transport to distant 
areas. This geographical limitation has always applied less to navies, 
though they have become increasingly dependent upon bases, and it 
will probably become even less important with the development of 
a\dation. It is likely, however, that effective military action of most 
states will for a long time be confined to limited geographical re- 
gions.^^ 

Tradition, trade, and strategy- will continue to induce each state 
to be more interested in the events in some external areas than in 
others, and in those areas where its interest is greatest it will be 
prepared to assume larger responsibffity than in others. 

The administration of most activities increases in efficiency if it 
monopolizes an area. Officials are more efficient when they become 
accustomed to local conditions; communication is easier when only 
one language need be considered; and limits of jurisdiction are more 
easily marked by lines on a map than otherwise. Thus administra- 
tive hierarchies will continue to be geographically di\dded. World- 
administration is likely to be conducted in large measure by the co- 
ordination of national and local administrations. 

It h, however, true that many services, especially postal and elec- 
trical communication, maritime and aviation regulation, epidemio- 
logical and narcotics control, scientific standards and statist^, and 
peace and the prevention of war should be world- wide. With the 
present range of armed forc^ the absolute sovereignty of conti- 
nental regions, of a union of democracies, a union of Soviet repub- 
lics, or a union of Fascist states would prove as dangerous to peace 
as is the absolute sovereignty of rations today. Any absolute sov- 
ereignty which is less than universal must have frontiers on land or 
sea, on the other side of which will lie potentialities of war. 

In principle, therefore, an organization of peace must be world- 
wide. Realistic consideration must, however, be given to the geo- 
graphic variations referred to. Responsibilities in respect to sanc- 
tions and power in respect to legislation must be varied according to 
such regional interests.^^ 

^ Above, VoL I, ciiap. xS, sec. ic, d. 

54 Q. Wriglit, “FuBdaroeatal Proltens, etc.,” op. cii.^ 472-77. 
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3. THE PIJNCTIOOTNG OE PEACE 

World-organizatioas cannot acquire vitality unless their function- 
ing is important to people. People want recognition, security, re- 
sponse, and new experience.^^ World-institutions may be related to 
these wants by according appropriate representation to groups, by 
preventing fundamental transgressions against world-order, by be- 
coming identified with the larger self of the individual, and by facili- 
tating the search for, and diSusion of, new values. 

a) World-representation . — ^Although there has been a trend toward 
a development of minimum world-standards in science, in law, and 
even m cultural and political institutions, there are still vast varia- 
tions m the economic standards, intelligence, culture, and awareness 
of world-problems of the masses in different sections of the world. 
A system of world-legislation, giving equal votes to units of popula- 
tion, would not be more satisfactory than one giving equal votes to 
states. It is unlikely that a imiversal pattern of representation can 
for a long time be recognized. The International Labour Organiza- 
tion, which bases representation upon the principal labor and em- 
ployer organizations, as well as the government in each state, has a 
system, more satisfactory for its purposes, than was the system 
adapted by the League, based on exclusive representation of gov- 
ernments, satisfactory for its purposes.^^ 

Until the virulence of nationalism has been reduced, nation-states 
wiU probably continue to be the units of representation when major 
political problems are dealt with, though even on such problems 
some of the representatives might be elected by the peoples or 

ss William I. TiK>nias, “The Perastence of Primary Group Norms in Present Day 
Society,” in R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Socidogy (2d 
ed.; Chicago, 1924), p. 489. These ^Vishes” may be related, respectively, to the aggres- 
ave (dominance and independence), timorous (self-preservation and territory), affec- 
tionate (sex and society), and adventurous (activity and food) drives (above, VoL I, 
chap, xi, n. 17; below, Appen. XXXIX). 

Above, chap, xivi, sec. 4. See also H, BL Laughlin, “Rating the Several Sovereign 
Nations on a Baas Equitable for the Allotment of Representatives to a World Parlia- 
ment,” Scientific MoniMy (December, 1916); League of Nations, “Memorandum from 
Austria, May 1 1, 1926,” Report of the Committee on the ComposUion of the Council (Legal, 
1926, V.16), pp. 132 ff. 
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the parliaments instead of being appointed by the governments.^^ 
On many matters organizations other than states with a technical, 
political, or economic interest in the subject matter might have 
independent representation to debate if not to vote. Important 
groups would thus be given a satisfying sense of world-recognition. 

Special conferences appropriately organized functionally and in 
some cases regionally would probably prove more satisfactory^ for 
dealing with many subject matters than a universal parliament of 
man.5^ For the central problem of peace, however, which concerns 
political controversies, political change, and sanctions against ag- 
gression, a universal organization is necessary, though in some cases 
its hmction would be to supervise regional and functional organiza- 
tions and to maintain peace among them. The transition from secu- 
rity by balance of power to security by collective police has to be 
made aU at once. Gradual development of collective security, ap- 
plied among countries especially vulnerable to invasion, is likely to 
prove a delusion and a snare. Those who rely on collective security 
prematurely may cease to exist. WTiile certain continental areas such 
as Europe may be best secured by an international police force, the 
world as a whole might be organized by a collective system based 
on obligations of the great powers to contribute naval and air forces 
in defined emergencies.^^ 

b) World-crimes, — \ world-community cannot function without 
widespread awarene^ of its existence, but that awareness cannot be 
maintained without an objective definition of the acts, whether by 
individuals or by governments, deemed to threaten the existence of 
the members and of the community. A state in large measure de- 
fines its character by the way in which it convinces its members that 

Preadent Wilson sadd it was in order to make this posable that the Covenant pro- 
vided for three delegates from each state in. the Assembly (David Hnnta: VliEer, The 
Drafting of ike Cammni [New York, 1928], n, 562). See also G. M. Bergman, “The 
Role of the National L^slature in International Organization” (manuscript. Univer- 
sity of Chicago library, 1942). 

^ James T. Shotwdl thought the League of Nations might develop from a league to 
enforce pea<^ to a league of conferences {On ike Rim of the Abyss [New York, 1936], 
P- 343)- 

59 Q. Wright, ‘Teace and Political Organization,” Iniemaiional Conciliation^ No. 
369, April, 1941, pp. 457 f above, chap, xiv, n. 49. 
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their security depends upon it. The most important manifestation 
of this method is the criminal code, in which the state announces the 
transgressions against which it protects its activities and its subjects 
and thereby asserts what acts threaten its own existence. 

While beginnings have been made in the legislation of most states 
toward defining “offenses against the law of nations” by individuals, 
such as piracy, attacks upon pubhc ministers, insults to foreign sov- 
ereigns, offenses against foreign currency, and offenses against neu- 
trality and the peace of foreign states, these have in the main de- 
veloped for purposes of national security rather than for defending 
the individual and the community of nations.^*^ 

There has also been a beginning in the League of Nations Cove- 
nant, the Pact of Paris, and other general treaties toward defining 
acts of governments and states deemed to be breaches of the peace of 
the world or threats thereto, subjecting the violator to international 
sanctions-^^ The definition of such offenses has, however, been very 
narrow. In general, only military aggression has been denounced. 
Acts which may be equally destructive of world-order, such as arbi- 
trary raising of commercial barriers, augmentation of military forces, 
or dissemination of ideas immediately inciting to disturbances of 
world-peace,^ have not been specified as crimes or subjected to sanc- 
tions. 

Such a code should relate to the behavior of individuals and of gov- 
ernments rather than of states,®^ and it clearly should be confined to 
acts whose noxious influence is immediate. An attempt to denounce 
all acts which might eventually endanger the world-community 
would be to eliminate liberty and progress. No definition of the of- 
fenses which should be included in such a code will be attempted, 
but it may be suggested that neglect of certain of its responsibilities 

Q. Wright, *^The Outlawry of War,” American Journal of Iniernaiional Law, XIX 
(January, 1^25), 8o”83; League of Nations, Report of Commitiee for the Interriaiumal 
Repression qf Terrorism (Legal, 1936, V.2). 

Above, n. 47. 

See Q. Wright, ‘Uutemational Law and Commercial Relations,” Proceedings of the 
Awarican Socidy of Iniamational Law, 1^41, pp. 30 ff.; Vemon Van Dyke, “The Re- 
^xmsibility of Stat^ for Litemational Prc^xaganda,” American Journal of IfUernational 
Law, XXXIV (January, 1940), 58 fi. 

Above, chap, mv, sec. 3c. 
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by a government might be included as well as positive acts.^^ Future 
historians may record that negligence by the United States govern- 
ment during the 1920’s and by the British government during the 
1930’s crippled the world-order and encouraged aggression by the 
Japanese, Italian, and German governments in the latter decade. 
A world criminal code should condemn acts of criminal negligence as 
well as of criminal aggression. 

c) Warld-cUizenship . — The basic defect in the structure of the 
world before World War 11 was the lack of consciousness in the 
minds of individuals that they were related to the world-community. 
They lived in a world in which the wa3" of life of mc^t people was af- 
fected by economic, political, and cultural conditions in the most dis- 
tant countries. One’s wardrobe contained silk from Japan, wool from 
Australia, and lace from France. One’s breakfast table had coffee 
from Brazil or cocoa from the Gold Coast. One’s automobile con- 
tained rubber from the East Indies, manganese and chromite from 
Russia, nickel from Canada, and tin from Malaya. One’s news was 
loaded heavily with items from Czechoslovakia, China, and Spain. 
One’s favorite literature, drama, art, and music might be provided 
by Englishmen, Germans, Frenchmen, Italians, Japanese, or Chi- 
nese. One might have personal friends or profound sympathies in 
London, Palestine, or Berlin. One was aware that a war anywhere 
would modify the cost and availability of goods, would modify na- 
tional laws and liberties, and would spread eventually, leading to 
regimentation of one’s activiti^ or conscription of one’s self or neigh- 
bors to overseas combat, or even to subjection to the hum and occa- 
sional crash of bombing enemy aircraft overhead/^ 

The world was a unit in that events in every part of it affected 

Intematkmai law recognizes a “want of due diligence” by a state in exarci^g its 
authority in its territory as a ba^ mtomaticmal responsibility when this negligence 
results in injury to another state. A more saicms type oi negligence is the failure to co- 
operate in sustaining world-order, though criminal punishment is hardly applicable to 
thi<^ (^ense which lies in the political and moral rea lm ,. Dante "was shocks at “that 
caitif choir of tl^ angA, who were not rehdlious, hot were faithful to God; but were 
for thems^v^” Nrither heaven nor hdi would have tl^in — without hope of death, 
mo'cy and justice disdained than, all ignored them {Injearm, Book iii, IL 37 ” 5 ^)' See 
Q. Wright, “Rqpeal of the Neutrality Act,” Amaiain Journal of IniemaUond Law, 
XXXVI (January, 1942), 22. 

*5 Above, chap, xxix, sec. 2. 
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each individual in it; but social, economic, and political thinking and 
institutions regarded the individual not as member of the world- 
community but only of bis own country. He was bound only by its 
laws and conceived of himself as responsible only for its behavior. 
EUs country^ was a member of the community of nations, governed by 
international law, but he bimseK was a member only of his national 
community. 

The fact that the political attention of each individual was con- 
centrated on his own country alone meant that politically be ignored 
the profound effect of the behavior of his own country and other 
countries upon the life of the world-corn m u nity as a whole. He 
looked upon the world outside of his own nation as an environment 
which, like the weather, could only be submitted to and could not be 
controlled or which, like a wild beast, could only be hunted but not 
tamed. He did not conceive of it as part of the great community to 
which he belonged — as, indeed, part of his larger self. 

National governments, though responsible for the foreign pobcies 
of their countries to the community of nations and international law, 
were responsible for their offices to their own people alone. They 
were obliged to be more concerned with the source of their power 
than with the source of their responsibilities, and in any crisis they 
naturally preferred the wishes of the national constituency to the 
welfare of the human race. With the conditions of thought, sym- 
bolic structures, and institutions which limited the political horizon 
of the average individual to the home territory, these wishes of the 
national constituency were usually narrow, self-centered, and una- 
ware of the tendency of world-events. Under such conditions ad- 
herence of governments to international law and treaties was at best 
precarious. Governments had to respond to the immediate fears, 
greeds, habits, and fantasies of a parochial-minded population and 
could not be relied upon to observe international law, to respect in- 
ternational agreements, or to pursue foreign policies for the long-run 
welfare of the world-community, especially when hard pressed by 
economic crises and threats of war.'^^ 

It was primarily this situation which caused the failure of the in- 

Above, chap, xdv, sec. 3a; chap, xxv, sec. 2, n. 53. 

Above, chap, xxix, sec. 5. 
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stitutions of world-order created after World War I. The League of 
Nations, the International Labour Organization, the Pact of Paris, 
and the Permanent Court of International Justice respected the 
legal sovereignty of states, but they assumed that the community of 
nations was superior to the nation. They instituted advanced pro- 
cedures of international action but were unable to function ade- 
quately because the governments did not consider the authority of 
their principles and procedures superior to the authority of national 
tradition and national opinion. The United States upset the balance 
of the peace which it had contributed to making by refusing to enter 
the League of Nations and departed from the spirit of the Washing- 
ton far eastern settlement by ignoring Japanese sentiments and needs 
in regard to immigration and trade. France, shell-shocked by the 
war and disappointed in the guaranties it had expected from Eng- 
land and the United States, used its dominant position on the con- 
tinent of Europe to render the German Republic unlivable and pre- 
ferred its Italian imderstanding to its League obligations in the 
Ethiopian affair. Great Britain faltered in League obligations in 
the Manchurian crisis of 1931 and the Ethiopian crisis of 1933 as 
well as in the Czech crisis of 193S. The Soviet Union contributed 
nothing to support the institutions of world-order until threatened 
by the aggre^ions of Nazi Germany and of Japan after 1933. Japan, 
Italy, and Germany brazenly violated obligations under the League 
of Nations Covenant, the Pact of Paris, and other treaties after 
i93i.«s 

These things can be observed historically, deplored morally, and 
condenmed legally, but politically one must realize that statesmen, 
in many instances at least, could not do otherwise. They were bound 
to put the conception of the national welfare held by the less literate 
masses of their populations ahead of any conception of world- wel- 
fare which they or the general opinion of the literate from all coun- 
tries might have held. 

This situation, so blighting to the authority of world-institutions 
today, is the same which led to the collapse of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire of the Middle Ages, of the Germanic Confederation of 1815, and 
of the United States under the Articles of Confederation. The reali- 

Above, cbap. xsk, sec. 4; chap, xxx i x , n. 2S. 
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2a,tion of this situation led the historian Freeman to conclude during 
the American Civil War that federal government was inevitably an 
unsatisfactory and unstable form of government. The realization 
of the weakness of confederation has led British imperial statesmen 
to insist that, in spite of the virtually sovereign status accorded to 
the dominions, the British commonwealth of nations continues, 
bound together not merely by the imperial conferences but also by 
the common allegiance to the Crown of all individuals within it, 
whether F.nglish, Scotch, Canadian, Irish, Australian, or Indian — an 
allegiance s5mbolized by the exercise of all executive authority in the 
name of the Crown whatever may be the government politically re- 
sponsible. A similar insight provided the remedy for the weak con- 
federation in the case of the United States when the constitutional 
fathers determined to form a more perfect imion in 1787.*® 

As the British commonwealth is based up)on a common allegiance 
to the Crown, as the United States of America translated the un- 
workable Articles of Confederation into a workable constitution by 
establishing a direct relationship between the people of the United 
States and the government of the United States, so the inadequately 
organized family of nations today must translate itself by establish- 
ing a relationship between the people of the world and the world-in- 
stitutions. It is not to be assumed that a verbal transition is in itself 
sufficient. The United States had to go through nearly a century of 
pxjlitical controversy and civil war before it was certain that the 
union was of the j)eople as well as of the states.^® 

d) World-v>dJaTe. — ^This discussion rests upon the assumption 
that peace cannot be approached directly but is a by-product of a 
satisfactory organization of the world. The direct approach to p)eace 
is certain to result in retreats before threats of violence, grave in- 
justices, and the perpetuation or aggravation of conditions in which 
permanent peace is impessible. Peace movements go into re- 
verse in times of crisis. They strive for isolationism or tolerate in- 
justice and thus, instead of strengthening, weaken the world-com- 
munity.’^ On the other hand, suppert for particular treaties or in- 

^ Above, chap, mi, sec. 4b; see also Sir Cecil J. B. Hurst, Great Britain and the 
Damimans (Chicago, 1928), pp. 51 ff. 

Above, chap, mv, n. 68. 


Above, chap- xxx, secs, id and 2b. 
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stitutions may result in creating overconfidence in the eflBcacy of 
those institutions, when, in fact, they lack authority because the 
opinion of the world is not behind them. China, Ethiopia, and 
Czechoslovakia, by overreliance upon the League of Nations and 
collective security, suffered injustices which a more correct apprecia- 
tion of the actual reign of nationalism in world-affairs might have 
prevented. Institutions, however desirable in themselves, cannot 
undertake responsibilities beyond their power to achieve. Responsi- 
bility without power is as dangerous as power without responsibility. 
The League suffered from one and the nations from the other. A 
world-structure must be created in which power and responsibility 
go hand in hand."^^ 

In proportion as individuals in all the countries of the world rise 
to an appreciation of their own interest in and relationship to the 
world-community, institutions suitable for performing the fimctions 
of the world-community will be created and will develop a power 
which will enable them to meet their grave responsibilities. In re- 
cent years, however, the idea that individual welfare and human 
progress are ideals to be striven for has been challenged. Since the 
era of world-contact began at the time of the Renaissance with the 
discoveries and the spread of knowledge by the printed word, gov- 
ernments have usually attempted to justify themselves on the 
ground that they were increasing the freedom and welfare of those 
whom they governed and that, by their co-operation with other 
governments, they were advancing the freedom and welfare of the 
human race. Nationalism itself was supported on the theory that it 
enabled governments better to accomplish these results."^^ On the 
other hand, there have from time to time been governments which 
have denied these premises and have asserted that they exist not 
to advance the welfare of the governed or of the human race but 
only to advance the power of a particular nation, race, or class and 
to maintain the position of those who at the moment are controlling 
that group.'^^ 

The fact must be faced that this latter philosophy asserted by 

^ Above, chap, mx, sec. i. 

73 Above, Vol. I, chap, viii, sec. 2; VoL 11 , chap, xivii, sec. sc, d. 

74 Above, Vol. I, chap, xiv, sec. 5. 
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powerful governments in World War U cannot be reconciled with a 
peaceful world. The present wide acceptance of this philosophy 
is a consequence of the grave crises of revolution, economic disor- 
ganization, and fear of invasion which developed after World War I, 
but that very acceptance has tended to perpetuate these conditions. 
The democracies are challenged to restore general allegiance to 
the philosophy of human progress and human wehare which the 
great thinkers — religious, philosophical, and political — of all regions 
and all ages of civilization have accepted. An organization to pre- 
vent war must accept the philosophy that institutions are to be 
judged by the degree in which they advance human freedom and 
welfare and that the special aims of nation, state, government, or 
race are subordinate. At the same time it need not deny that the 
maintenance of a great variety of nations, governments, races, 
and peoples throughout the world makes for human welfare. Such 
an organization need express no preference for uniformity over vari- 
ety but must assert that whatever group distinctiveness ‘is to be 
prized and augmented must be justified because of its contribution 
to the progress of humanity as a whole. In the continuous struggle 
to realize the philosophy of unity in diversity, under changing con- 
ditions, iudividuals and groups may satisfy the wish for ever newer 
experience. 

^■5 Above, cbap. viii, n. 94. 
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THE APPLICATION OF SCIENTIFIC l^IETHOD TO 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

For the purposes of science the roles of imaginative hypothesis, logical anal- 
ysis, observation, exi>eriment, measurement, and mathematical formulation 
var>" according to the subject matter dealt with. A particular configuration of 
th^e procedures constitutes a scientific method. 

Ever>" scientific method begins b3' defining a problem. A limited group of 
interrelated factors must be isolated from ail others. This is a work of imagina- 
tive mgenuit\* in conceiving h\"potheses and is peculiariy difficult in the social 
sciences because of the contingency of events and the universal interrelatedness 
of factors. 

The problem must then be analyzed. Constant and variable factors must be 
distinguished- Sometimes certain variable factors may be treated as parameters, 
that is, they may considered constant for the purposes of studying the rela- 
tions of other variables and then given a difierent value for successive investiga- 
tions.^ Analysis is very difficult in the social sciences because of the infiuence of 
human purposes and the universality of change in social conditions. 

The next step is to solve the problan by verifying or rejecting hypothecs. 
Evidence must be accumulated from observation, records, and experiment® to 
ascertain the actual influence of changes in each of the variables upon the others. 
This inductive work is e^>ecially difficult in the social sciences because of the 
resistance of the materials to manipulation and exact measurement and because 
of the lack of constant factors or omditions. 

Finally, the solution must be formulated briefly and accuratdy so that tl^ 
quantitative value of any one factor can be easily determined from knowledge of 
the quantitative values of the others. This work erf mathanaticai formulatice 
and deduction is extremdy difficult in the social sciences because of the contin- 
gency of known upon unknown factors and because d the universal interrelated- 
ness erf all factors. The number erf variables and rdatie>nships often surpasses 
the power of mathonatics. 

The difficulty awxHintered in apfrfying sdentiffi: method to sodal phaiomena 
may, therefore, be e^peciaSy attributed to the problans of contingency, of pur- 
pose, of universal change, and erf universal interrelatediiess. These difficulties 

X The variation of parameters is <kalt with by the method erf indeterminate or dia- 
phaatine equations. 

=* These mampalative activities may be caHed “scientific technique” m distinctiem 
from the logical activities cnastituting ‘^scknt& method” (above, chap, xix, n. i). 
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stem from the fact that the problem of social science is to discover the conse- 
quences of social actiinty which is in considerable measure unpredictable. The 
problem of natural science is to discover the consequences of the relationship of 
natural entities which can sometimes be manipulated but cannot be influenced. 
Such consequences can often be predicted with considerable accuracy. Social 
activit}^, however, is a problem-solving activity, the consequences of which seem 
to be influenceable and are therefore imperfectly predictable. “A problem is not 
a problem unless the solution involves effort and is subject to error ^ features, or 
notions which are absolutely excluded from mechanical process or positive cause 
and effect.’’ WTiile there ma^- be a problematic element in biologu- or even in 
physics, that element is so much more important in the social sciences that the 
difference in degree becomes almost a difference in kind.^ 

I. COXTINGEXCY 

The problem of contingenc>’ arises if numerous factors are ignored in the 
formulation of a proposition. Such a proposition is entirely valueless unless the 
influence of these factors can be assumed to be so slight as to be of negligible im- 
portance. In the social sciences the undefinable variables are usually so numer- 
ous and in the long run so important that such an assumption is seldom possible 
unless the study is confined to a limited area and period of histor>^ Thus if the 
influence of the variation of armaments upon international politics is being con- 
sidered, it may be practical to ignore differences in standards of law, political 
sentiment, economic technology', etc., among the instances considered if the 
generalization is confined to a few years of, say, nineteenth-century European 
history but not if the generalization is intended to be applicable to China, Latin 
America, and ancient Rome. Thus generalizations in the social sciences usually 
state or imply as a condition a particular time, often the present, and a particular 
geographical location.^ 

Unconsidered variables may' intervene between a cause and its effect, thus 
disappointing the expectation of a generalization. When all the factors in a 
problem can be considered, as is sometimes approximately true in the physical 
sciences, the influence of time either will be included as a constant or will be in- 
cluded among the measurable variables, which then become rates of change. 
Thus causes and effects, means and ends, become mathematical functions of 
each other, and time is eliminated as an independent factor, serving merely to 
indicate the direction of change. In the social sciences, however, all the factors 
cannot be defined; consequently, many factors not considered in the generaliza- 
tion are, in fact, actually changing in unspecified ways, and the longer the time, 
the more likely that some of these changes will be important. Time, considered 
as the sum of these undefined variables, becomes an independent factor, and 
during the period of time or lag between a change in a causal variable and the 
expected change in an effect variable such unconsidered changes may interfere 

3 Frank Knight, “Social Science,” Ethics, LI Qanuary, 1941), 136. Above, chap. svi. 

4 See Alfred Marshall, Principles of Economics, I (London, 1891), 85-S6, 166. 
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with the expected effect. Consequently, in the social sciences it can be said only 
that specified caus^ tend to produce specified effects or that specified means or 
procedures tend to produce specified ends or objectives.^ 

Contingency^, therefore, makes it necessar>^ in the social science to select the 
time and place for which generalizations are intended to be valid and to specify 
the degree of validity expected. Carelessness in expr^sing the duration intended 
is most common. Assuming that the present is the point of central interest, are 
we making generalizations that are expected to be valid for a year, for a dec- 
ade, for a centur}", or for a millennium ahead? 

Descriptive Upes of analysis, however useful for immediate practice, can be 
of little aid for the long-term predicting and controlling of war. On the other 
hand, philosophical tjpes of analysis, useful for contemplating human destiny in 
millenniums, can be of little aid in dealing with w'ar in the generations immedi- 
ately ahead. The middle time period, that which is interested in the period from 
one to a hundred years ahead, appears to characterize the scientific point of \'iew 
in the social studies.^ 

This middle time period may be broken into a number of periods, for each of 
which distinctive materials and types of formulation may be pertinent. For 
predicting or controlling war within a year seasonal changes, the movements of 
public opinion, and the utterances of statesmen become significant. Many insti- 
tutions and p)er5onalities can be assumed constant which in dealing vi th a decade 
would probably change radically. In dealing ^ith periods of a generation or a 
century’, on the other hand, the role of seasonal and personal factors can be ig- 
nored. There will be a succ^sion of summers and winters and many shifts in the 
weather of opinion. WTiile Hitler and Mussolini wiii no longer be influential, it 
is impossible to say who will. It may be, however, that the fundamental needs of 
human beings and the efficiencies of social organization will in that period of 
time exercise an influence upon human behavior, because of man’s irrepressible 

s “Other things being equal” is always assumed in social scientific formulations 
p. 85; Karl Diehl, “Economics: The Qasacal School,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sci- 
ences, V, 352). This is also true but in lessa* degree of the natural sciences. Charles 
Peirce “once remarked that in the exact sciences of measurement, such as astronomy, 
no self-re^>ecting scientist wiU now state his ccmclusions without thdr coefficient of 
probable error. He added that, if this practice is not followed in other discipline, it is 
because the proiMhle eriOTS in are too great to be calculated. The ability of a sci- 

ence to indicate the probable raxfrs of its measurements was thus taken by Peirce as a 
sign of maturity and not of defect. By Ms remark Pdrce therefore w’ished to indicate 
that for the pn^K^tions in the most developed empirical sciences, no less than ioc those 
in the affairs of everyday life, no finality is obtainable, however well they may be sup- 
ported by the actual evidence at hand The kmg history of science and philosophy 

is in large measure the history of the progresrive emancipation of men’s nnnds from the 
theory self-evident truths and kam the postulate d complete certainty as the mark 
of scientific knowlalge” (Ernest Nagd, Frincijdes of the Theory of PrcMniUy [“Inter- 
national Encyclopedia of Unified Science,” VoL I, No. 6 (Chicago, 1939)], i~ 3 )- 

See abo above, Voi. I, chap, viii, sec. 2c, d. 

* Above, Vd- 1 , chap, ii, sec, 3; VcL 11 , chap, xxrvi, n. n. 
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rational! t\^ Thus the longer the period contemplated, the less important is the 
role of particular individuals, parties, and institutions, and the more important 
is the role of the persistent requirements of human biolog}^ and of social organi- 
zation. It must never be forgotten, however, that irrationality (as judged by 
present standards) and inventiveness are also permanent human character- 
istics. Consequently, there will always be a large margin of error in long-term 
predictions which are based on the assumption that in the long run men will ra- 
tionally adopt the most efficient techniques now known in the service of human 
and social needs and ideals now considered fundamental. 

Within the span of this middle time period the rhythm of political and eco- 
nomic fluctuations is important. Institutions, organizations, customs, laws, 
behavior patterns — the relationships with which the social sciences mainly deal 
— may be radically changed, but the life-expectation of these relationships 
varies greatly. They are never concrete entities, capable of examination, dis- 
section, combination, and weighing in a laboratory, as are the animals, chemi- 
cals, or objects of the natural scientist, nor are they abstract ideas without defi- 
nite time or space localization such as the philosopher and mathematician deal 
with. They have universal as well as particular aspects, subjective as well as 
objective aspects, pmposive as well as historic aspects. Their study must com- 
bine the methods of the scientist, the philosopher, the humanist, and the his- 
torian. ^ 

The interplay of empirical and rational methods has figured in the progress of 
the natural sciences and of philosophy. Advances have been made in physics by 
pure mathematical analysis as well as by experimentation.^ So also logic and 
philosophy have been aided by progress in the natural sciences. ^ But pre-emi- 
nently in the social sciences diflerent methods must be combined in every study, 

2. PUEPOSE 

The problem of purpose arises if human ends or objectives figure in a proposi- 
tion whether as causal variables or as constant conditions. If the expectations, 
aspirations, or hopes of the future are among the causes of that future, if from 
the material point of view the effect (means) precedes the cause (end) , it is im- 
possible to eliminate the investigator's wishes from the investigation. In such 
circumstances the investigator’s attitude toward the objective may influence its 
effect in the future. If the assumptions upon which a generalization is based in- 
clude matters of custom, c^inion, faith, or policy, the generalization will remain 
true only so long as those assumptions are sustained by the inertia, propaganda, 
and other social controls of the group.^® 

Francis Bacon attributed the bareness of scientific inquiry in his time to the 
effort to impose the investigator’s mind on nature and to be satisfied with ex- 

7 Above, Vol. I, Appen- IV, sec. i; VoL n, chap, xxviii, sec. 3; Appen. XXXV. 

* N. Rashevsky, Mathematical Biophysics (Chicago, 1938), p. i. 

9 Nagel, op. cU., p. 75. 

Above, Vol. I, Appen. IV, secs. 2 and 3. 
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plana tions in terms of purpose.^^ Modem scientists have usually emphasized the 
importance of eliminating the subjective attitudes of the investigator from his 
study. The investigation, it is said, should be motivated by curiosity or the im- 
partial love of truth, not by a desire for practical results.^^ The natural sciences 
owe their tremendous advances during the last three centuries in part to this 
attitude, manifested by the separation of the pure from the applied sciences. 
Pure scientists made generalizations about ‘‘natural,” i.e., nonhuman sequences 
of events without any bias as to whether the>' were d^irable or useful. After- 
ward the applied scientists, inventors, and engineers found that some of these 
generalizations could be put to the sei^dce of man. Xature was conquered by 
being obeyed. The generalizations about eiectricit\’ could be relied upon, 
whether the electricity was in the clouds, in a laboratory', or in a motor. The 
fact that a scientist had made these generalizations made no diSerence to the 
electricity. 

This, however, is not true if the subject matter about which a generalization 
is made is influenced by the generalization, as it often is in the subj^t matter of 
the social sciences. Heavenly bodies ignore Newton, but investors do not ignore 
a business index. Thus in the social sciences, because of the high degree of arti- 
ficiality" or human controllability of most of the assumptions behind the rela- 
tions studied, generalizations, whether sound or not and whatever the motiva- 
tions which may have led to their formulation, may become widely accepted and 
so influence the future. The degree of social acceptance of a generalization bear- 
ing upon a social problem thus often become a factor in the problem itself. 
Once the assumptions upon which a generalization depends have been disclosed, 

The Great Imtauraiion, Preface; Admncematt <?/ Learning, Book HI, chap, iv; 
Nmmm organum, Aphorisms, Book I, chap. iiL Bacon, iK)wever, excepted sciences deal- 
ing with the intercourse of man with man from the generally corrupting influence of 
‘‘final causes” upon science (Ntmim argamem, Book II, chap. ii). Frank Knight (sp. cii.y 
p. 1 28) similarly emphasizes the di^incticm between the natural and social sciences: 
“The fundamental revolution in outkK^ which r^resents the real beginning of modem 
natural science was the discovery' that the inert objects ci nature are not like man, i.e., 
subject to persuasicm, exhortatioo, coa^cioai, deception, etc., but are ‘inexorable.' The 
position which we have to ccanbat seems to rest upon an inference, characteristically 
drawn by the ‘best minds' of our race, that ^ce natural objects are not like men, men 
must be like natural cbjects,” 

“ Cdlectad Papers sf Ckaries Sand&^s Peirce, «i. Chaite HartsiKvme and Paul Wd^ 
I (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), 32* sec. 75; ^ also Marshall, op. cii,, 93-94. 

“A predictkm ^neraBy accepted beccjtnes a new facto in ^laping grotq) psycW- 

A widespread bdkf that a bigness revul^n or a business recovsy?- is to begin 
six m<mths heaice would be a powerful agmt fc«r making tki revuldon or recovery begin 
today” {P. G. Wright, “Causes erf the Buane^ Cyrk,” Jmmmt of Amaican Bankers 
Associaium, XV [Fd>ruary, 1923], 532). See also GarMd Cox, “Forecasting, Buaness,” 
Encyelapa&im of ike Socid Scimees, VI, 253. “A phik)sophy may indeed be a nmst mo- 
mmtous reaetkm of the imivcrse upem it^. It [the universel may .... possess and 
handle itsdl diferentiy in ccesequence <rf us pMksofrfjars, with our theories, being here” 
(William James, A Plwrdi^ Ut^erse [New Y(A, 1912], p. 317). 
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political battles wOl be precipitated about their perpetuation or modification. 
The generalization will remain applicable only if the advocates of these as- 
sumptions win in this debate.^4 Consequently, the social scientist, in making a 
generalization, is not free to be irresponsible as is the astronomer in generalizing 
about the heavenly bodies. He must consider what is desirable for the future as 
weU as what is probable. He cannot wholly separate the true from the good or 
pure science from applied science.^s 

In the social sciences, therefore, the distinction between the disinterested, 
theoretic, contemplative, and predictive point of view, on the one hand, and the 
interested, practical, manipulative, and control point of view, on the other, is 
less applicable than in the natural sciences. The social sciences must be pure 
and applied at the same time. They must formulate their problems not only in 
terms of cause and effect but also in terms of means and ends. They must con- 
sider that, while the application of means causes ends to be realized, the means 
are applied only because ends are desired.^^ 

The progress of social science in a society is therefore itself one of the impor- 
tant conditions affecting the behavior of that society. The more backward soci- 
eties, guided mainly by custom, are more susceptible of pure scientific study 
than the advanced societies guided by social science.^7 Among the latter, formu- 

Provided these assumptions are matters of public attitude susceptible of change by 
discussion (above, n. 10). While this is true of most generalizations in social science, 
some generalizations, such as the law of diminishing returns, may rest on no such as- 
sumptions (see Z. Clark Dickinson, “The Relations of Recent Psychological Develop- 
ments to Economic Theory,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, XXXIH [May, 1919], 379). 

Writers have distinguished pure and applied sociology (Lester Ward, Ptire Sociol- 
ogy [New York, 1903]; Applied Sociology [Boston, 1906]), political science and politics 
Q. W. Gamer, Political Science and Government [New York, 1928], p. 2), and economic 
principles and economic problems (E. R. A. Seligman, “Economics,” Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences, V, 346), but the “pure” theory in these fields has never been free 
from opinion (below, n. 24). 

^^See Dickinson, op. cit., p. 358; Peirce, op. cit., I, 40, sec. 97. Even the “pure” 
natural scientist, though free to be uninterested in the practical applications of his re- 
sults to human welfare, is obliged to frame his propositions in terms of prediction or 
control, because only such formulas are susceptible of verification by scientific method. 
It is true that the validity of scientific propositions can also be tested by the congruity of 
their logical consequences with observations and records of the past, provided those rec- 
ords are not the ones upon which the proposition was developed. A scientific proposi- 
tion cannot be proved by taking out of a hat a rabbit which was put into it. Thus even 
when past observations are used for proof, the proposition must be in the form of a state- 
ment looking toward consequences. Because of this characteristic of the natural sci- 
ences and because of their reliance upon experiments involving manipulation and arti- 
ficial devices, some regard mathematics as the only really “pure” science. 

^7 This is the basis for the distinction between social anthropology and sociology. 
Among backward peoples and lower classes objective conditions determine the stand- 
ards of living, wMle among more advanced peoples and classes the standard of living 
tends to determine their conditions (see “Standards of Living,” Encyclopaedia of the 
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lations are likely to be useful for prediction only in so far as tkey are based upon 
social controls which will actually be applied in the society, and which are likely 
to endure because they are generally believed to tend toward acceptable condi- 
tions. Scientific generalizations and propaganda are, therefore, closely related. 
“Natural law” in human affairs proves to be merely established custom, belief, 
opinion, or policy accepted at the time as axiomatic. Both “natural law” and 
legislation are therefore subject to continuous change by discover3^, education, 
invention, and propaganda. The “natural” and the “artificial” are indistin- 
guishable.^^ If “pure” scientific formulations concerning social problems are 
valid only so long as the assumptions on which they are based are sustained by 
social controls, it follows that the causes of war among advanced societies in- 
clude the failure of the societ>^ to maintain conditions of peace. The anal>i:ical 
and practical study of war cannot be sharply distinguished.^^ 

Linguists consider that feelings, attitudes, purposes, beliefs, and other states 
of mind influence culture and society only as they are manifested in its con- 
tinually changing language. The forms and meanings of language have, they 
believe, a one-to-one relationship with the “subjective” or “mental” aspects of 
culture. Language can be studied objectively, and the relations of its changes to 
changes in social phenomena can be dealt with by scientific method. Thus “sci- 
ence can account in its own way for human behavior — provided, always, that 
language be considered as a factor and not replaced by the extra-scientific terms 
of mentalism.”"^® 

Language, however, does not have this one-to-one relationship with the states 
of mind that influence culture and society, unless it is considered to include not 
only words but all other symbols of communication and the sciences of s>mtax, 
grammar, logic, and mathematics; of semantics and lexicography; and of prag- 
matics, rhetoric, and dialectics, which ascertain the meanings of symbols and 
words in relation to one another, to the things designated, and to their users. 
The language about any problem would then add so many variables to its anal- 
ysis that the problem would remain indeterminate.^ 

Social Sciences, citing Simon Patten). The determining influence of geography, cli- 
mate, vegetation, and other aspects of the phy^cal environment has tended to decline 
with the progress of civilization. Above, Vol. I, chap, vi, n. 15; Appen. Vn, sec. 4^; Vol. 
n, chap. xxxi. 

See above, chap, xvi, nn. i and 2. Above, Vol. I, chap, ii, sec. 4. 

Leonard Bloomfield, Linguistic Aspects of Science (“International Encyclopedia 
of Unified Science,” Vol. I, No. 4 [Chicago, 1939I), p- 13- 

Charles W. Morris, Foundation of the Theory of Signs (“International Encyclo- 
pedia of Unified Science,” Vol. I, No. 2 [Chicago, 1938]), pp. 3 5 * The social sciences 
probably advance satisfactorily in many fields even though they accept subjective pur- 
pK>ses and attitude as causative factors- Recent studies of public opinion and propa- 
ganda suggest, however, that in some fields it may be desirable to substitute for such 
factors complete analyses of the symbols by which these states of mind are transmitted 
(above, chaps. Tnnr and xxxiii; below, Appen. XXXVII)* 
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3. UlSnCVERSAL CHANGE 

The problem of universal change arises if there are no constants in the propo- 
sitions dealt with. In such a situation it is difficult to measure the phenomena 
studied, because measurement assumes a measuring rod which is constant. 
While the doctrine of relativity assumes universal change even in the physical 
sciences, for most purposes the speed of light, the length of the platinum iridium 
meter rod at St. Cloud, the puU of gravitation on the earth’s surface, the dis- 
tance between points on the earth’s surface, the expansion of mercury with 
changes of temperature, the properties of the elements and of their chemical 
combinations, and many other things can be considered constant and used to 
measure variables. In the social sciences, while there are standards used for 
measurement, such as mortality tables for measuring life-expectation, gold for 
measuring economic value, the man of normal prudence for measuring abnor- 
mal behavior, the well-governed state for measuring denials of justice, and bat- 
tleship tonnage for measuring naval power, it is obvious that these standards 
themselves change in meaning or in value within relatively short periods of 
time. 

Furthermore, if there are no constants, it is difficult to assign any limits to the 
causes of a phenomenon. The physicist or chemist does not deny that the prop- 
erties of matter, the distribution of heavenly bodies, the law of gravitation, and 
many other constant conditions enter into the total causation of a given effect; 
but, because they are constants, he can ignore them. He can, therefore, distin- 
guish between the total causes of phenomena and the partial causes or the causes 
of differences and deal only with the latter. In a given study he can ignore a 
vast body of properties or states and of scientifically established interactions or 
laws stating persistent relationships among variables and concentrate attention 
on the few properties or relationships which account for peculiarities which he 
observes within this frame of reference.^^ 

In the social sciences, however, there are only a few relatively persistent rela- 
tionships between variables, and there are even fewer states or properties of so- 
cial entities which can be relied on to remain constant for any length of time.^^ 
The assumption of the economic man, the sovereign state, the isolated com- 
mumty, or the perfect market as the constant of a formulation often becomes so 
remote from reality, so neglectful of the essential elements in any practical situa- 
tion presented, that propositions accepting this assumption are of little value.^^ 

The assumption of constants, however, both for purposes of measurement 
and for segregating problems, seems to be essential to any scientific progress. 
Because he admits that there are few real constants in the social sciences — that, 

“ Nagel, op, cit., p. 25. 23 Above, Vol. I, chap, ii, sec. 2. 

John Stu^t Mill contrasted the “truths of the pure science” of economics with the 
“practical modifications” and “disturbing causes” which always affected them in prac- 
tice (see Diehl, op. cit., P- 352). 
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in fact, there is merely a history of continuous change stemming from the total 
antecedent situation both subjective and objective — the social scientist must 
postulate constants.^^s 

4. Uim^RSAL INTERRELATEDNESS 

The problem of universal interrelatedness arises if the phenomena within a 
broad field of interest cannot be grouped into distinguishable subject matters 
each capable of study by specialized methods. WTiile there are numerous over- 
lappings in biology, physics, chemistry, and other disciplines of the natural sci- 
ences, a considerable division of labor has been found possible by the creation of 
specialized disciplines.^® 

There are, it is true, a number of traditional disciplines in the social sciences, 
and it might be supposed that the subject matters dealt with and the methods 
applied by these disciplines are distinct. It is believed that such an assumption 
has little support. The traditional social disciplines — economics, sociology, and 
political science — are unities in the sense that each has a histor>% a literature, a 
body of workers, academic departments, and to some extent a terminology; 
but it is doubtful whether each has a distinctive method or deals with a distinc- 
tive subject mat ter .^7 

This seems to flow from the fact that all social events, institutions, culture 
patterns, and personalities, in a given time and area, are functions of one anoth- 
er. No classification of events by the statistician, of institutions by the political 
scientist or economist, of attitudes by the anthropologist or sociologist, or of 
personalities by the psychologist can carve out a field unaffected by aH the rest. 
Even the efforts of the geographer and the historian to draw spatial and tem- 
poral boundaries become increasingly meaningless with the progress of com- 
munication and historical seK-consciousness. This difficulty in establishing spe- 
cialized subject matters and methods may be illustrated by the two oldest social 
disciplines — economics and politics. 

Under the head “Economics” the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences states: 

The line of demarcation between the subject matter of economics and that of 
other social scientific disciplines is very shadowy, and no mention is made of a special 

=5 If he wants his propositions to be verifiable, he must, therefore, attempt to realize 
his postulates in the society dealt with (above, nn. 10 and 14). 

The classification of subject matters was considered the first step in scientific ac- 
tivity by Francis Bacon, Auguste Comte, and Herbert Spencer. The boimdaries be- 
tween all disciplines tend to disappear with the progress of science (see above, chap, xvi, 
n. 8). 

27 Anthropology deals with a fairly distinctive subject matter (primitive peoples), 
and statistics utilizes a fairly distinctive method, as do several of the historical sciences, 
such as archeology, epigraphy, numismatic, paleography, and diplomatic. Education, 
social psychology, social geography, and international relations are beginning to have a 
status as social disciplines, but they constitute arbitrary groupings of practical problems 
rather than clearly defined methods or subject mattem. See above, chap, xviii. 
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methodology Economics .... has suffered more than any other discipline from the 

malaise of polemics about definition and method. Economics was defined as a science of 
wealth and as a science of welfare; it was spoken of as centering about the business enter- 
prise and as including the entire range of economic behavior; it was declared to be essen- 
tially abstract and deductive or essentially empirical and descriptive; it was proclaimed 
by some as a science and by others as an art.^s 

The same publication can find no better definition for the term “politics” 
than “the entire field of political life and behavior”^? and writes of political sci- 
ence: 

Since classical antiquity there has been handed down an extensive body of theory and 
knowledge which is today subsumed under the category of political science. It would be 
impossible, however, to formulate any precise definition of either the content or the 
method of this peculiarly comprehensive discipline. For in the designation political 
science neither the concept political nor the concept science has any fixed connotation; 
in other words, the discipline is lacking in either a clearly delimited set of problems or a 
definitely prescribed methodology . 3 ® 

The practice in liberal societies of placing business, government, religion, and 
education under separate institutions offers a basis for distinguishing certain of 
the social disciplines, but these divisions are not found in all societies and are 
never perfectly maintained. 

Each of the social disciplines centers about certain characteristic assumptions 
and principles. But, though generally known to the professional expounders of 
the discipline, they are seldom accepted by all of them. While these assumptions 
and principles indicate the nucleus of a discipline at a given time, they do not 
define its boundaries. Over a period of time even the nucleus may shift to other 
assumptions and principles. 3^ 

Even if a satisfactory scientific demarcation of the social sciences is not possi- 
ble, scientific progress is probably promoted by maintaining the historically 
separated disciplines, each schooled in a group of problems, a body of literature, 
and a point of view. If a division of labor does not exist in nature, it may be well 
to facilitate specialization by making use of the artificial divisions which history 
has deposited, provided boundaries are continually overstepped, a spirit of co- 
operation prevails, and new sciences are permitted to develop by hybridization. 32 
The artificiality of these boundaries suggests that, for a complete solution, many 
problems must be dealt with by more than one discipline. 

=«V, 344. 

xn, 224. 

3 ° Ihid,j p. 207. 

3 ^ Knight {pp. cit., p. 132) suggests a classification of the social sciences based upon 
the various aspects of man’s existence — biological, social, purposive, and purposively or- 
ganized. 

32 There may be an analogy between the conditions favorable to scientific progress 
and those favorable to social and organic evolution. See above, chap, xxiv, n. 47. 



APPENDIX XXVI 

THE ANALYSIS OF WAR BY ECONOMISTS 

The connotations of the word “economic” in popular language have been 
numerous. “Economics” was used by Aristotle to refer to the household as op- 
posed to “politics,” which referred to the state. To Carlyle and Ruskin eco- 
nomics was the “dismal science” dealing with material and sordid human mo- 
tives as opposed to spiritual and noble motives. Economics is also associated 
with money and wealth, with goods and services, with efficient and thrifty man- 
agement, and with the utilization of limited resources.^ 

Economics as a science is accredited with ten schools in the E^icyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences^ but, of these, the physiocrats, socialists, and romanticists, to 
which may be joined the mercantilists, the Manchester school, and the Fascists, 
did not attempt any distinction between economics and other social sciences. 
Each of these schools of thought constituted a philosophy, a science, and a reli- 
gion covering the whole of social life and supporting characteristic public pol- 
icies. 3 They perhaps should be classified as schools of social policy rather than of 
economics. None of them had a definite theory of war except the socialists, who 
insisted that war as well as other evils grew from the struggles of economic classes 
manifested in modem times by the phenomena of capitalism and imperialism. 
The physiocrats wanted a “natural” or free development of agriculture and as- 
sumed that this policy would increase prosperity everywhere and make for cos- 
mopolitanism and peace. The mercantilists assumed the inevitability of inter- 
national power politics with occasional wars and were interested in preparing 
particular states for victory. For this they urged that the multifarious economic 
regulations of the Middle Ages be modified in order that economic activities 
might contribute the utmost to national power. The Manchester school shared 
the views on war as on economic theory of the classical school and urged free 
trade in the interests of peace and of national and world prosperity. The roman- 
ticists and universalists, with their metaphysical hierarchy of wholes united by 
services, looked toward the elimination of hostilities in a harmonious spiritual 

^ According to H. D. Lasswell (TForZd Politics and Personal Insecurity [New York, 
1935], p. 141), “economic conditions are the relations of persons to goods and services; 
economic considerations are subjective adaptations to economic conditions.” 

= V, 344. 

3 See “Economic Policy,” “Economics,” “Fascism,” “Mercan til is m ,” and “Social- , 
ism,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. Edmond Siibemer {La Guerre dans la pensee 
economique du au xoUi^ siecle [Paris, 1939]) contrasts the bellicosity of the mercan-- 
tilists who aimed at national political supremacy with the pacifi sm of the liberal econo- 
mists who aimeiTat national material welfare. 
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union of all humanity. The fascists combined mercantilism and socialism into an 
intensive nationalism, conducting economy through functional corporations and 
continually preparing for war, which was considered both desirable and inevitable. 

Of the remaining economic schools, the historical and institutional differed 
mainly in the local situations in which they developed and so can be grouped 
together. Both were reactions, one in Germany and the other in America, 
against the abstractions of classicism. Each insisted upon the influence of con- 
crete social institutions. Six distinct conceptions of the scope and method of eco- 
nomics remain. 

a) The classical school of Adam Smith, Ricardo, and the Mills centers its 
thought upon economic activity, distinguished from other human activity, as 
work or labor is distinguished from play or leisure. The production of wealth 
resulting from labor is economic activity, as distinguished from the consumption 
of wealth resulting in enjoyment or satisfaction. Thus the attention of these 
writers has been directed to the supply of rather than the demand for goods and 
services. They have attributed economic value, primarily, to the cost of pro- 
duction, which arises from the fact that men usually prefer leisure to labor. In- 
sistence upon division of labor and exchange in a free market as the best means 
of minimizing these costs has been their most important contribution to thought. 

The assumption that the individual’s desire to escape from labor or to mini- 
mize his economic activity is a more fundamental motive than his desire for 
goods and services seems to have had an influence upon the pacifism of most of 
the classical economists. Adam Smith emphasized the comparatively low re- 
wards people are willing to take for their labor when they consider that the oc- 
cupation is agreeable or honorable, when it is easy to learn, when employment 
is regular, when the position involves no great trust or responsibility, and when 
there is a possibility even though not a probability of rewards far in excess of the 
labor. Thus investment in lotteries and enlistment as soldiers or seamen is popu- 
lar, he said, because of the normal overestimate, especially by the young, of 
their ability and luck. 

Without regarding the danger, however, young volunteers never enhst so readily as 
at the beginning of a new war; and though they have scarce any chance at preferment, 
they figure to themselves, in their youthful fancies, a thousand occasions of acquiring 
honor and distinction which never occur. These romantic hopes make the whole price 
of their blood. Their pay is less than that of common laborers, and in actual service 
their fatigues are much greater.^ 

Aware of the scarcity of goods and services, the classicists thought of war as 
an instrument for acquiring them, but the labor and hardship of war at once 
entered into their minds, if not into the minds of the romantic recruits, and were 
seen to surpass any probable gain. Adam Smith assumed that it was the “first 
duty of the sovereign to protect the society from the violence and invasion of 
other independent societies” and that this “can be performed only by means of a 

4 The Wealth of Nations (1838 ed.), Vol. I, chap, x. Part I, p. 49. 
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military force.” He did not discuss why such attacks should be launched by the 
others, but he seemed to assume they would usually be initiated by barbarous 
or poverty-stricken nations or insurgents to despoil the wealthier. In his discus- 
sion of mihtary matters, however, he dealt mainly with the varying costs of de- 
fense in different types of society and emphasized the superior efficiency but 
greater expense of specialized standing armies in contrast to militias for thif; 
purpose and with the consequent advantage of the ^^opulent and civilized” em- 
pires over the “poor and barbarous” nations, since the former would adopt that 
specialization and would equip their armies with modem arms.s 

Later writers of the classical school paid little attention to war in their theo- 
retical discussions. In practical politics they generally opposed heavy military 
expenditures and imperial adventure and urged freer trade as the road both to 
prosperity and to peace. Cobden ceaselessly reiterated these policies in the 
House of Commons. British classical economists generally opposed the Crimean 
and the Boer wars and deplored the development of protectionism and colonial 
preferences before and after World War I.® 

In recent years publicists of the classical economic tradition like Francis 
Hirst, Norma n Angell, and Lionel Robbins have insisted that the cost of mod- 
em war is always beyond any possible economic gains. There has, therefore, 
been among such writers a tendency to attribute war either to uneconomically 
minded patriots and publics with visions of glory or unreasonable fears^ or to 
the propaganda of special economic interests, such as war traders, bankers, colo- 
nial concessionaires, or foreign investors, which might gain by war at the nation- 
al expense, especially in times of depression, when their profits from normal peace 
activities were declining,® 

The Marxists, who in their theoretical foundations rested in large measure 
upon classical economics, developed this th^is in their theoiy that the capital- 
ist class is a specialized exploiting interest which may gain at the public expense 
by war. The exploitation of labor diminishes the domestic market and engen- 
ders a steady pressure of the capitalists for new markets and raw materials 
abroad, according to one interpretation of Marxist theory. According to another 
interpretation, capitalism develops monopolies which can profit by extending 
their exclusive control of resources and markets into undeveloped areas. Wheth- 
er imperialism is a defense from imderconsumption or an urge for higher profits, 
it results in political encroachment, political rivalry, and war. War in the capi- 

5 lUd., Vol. V, chap, i. Part I, p. 319. 

^ Above, chap, xxx, n. 95; chap, xxxii, n. 53; chap, xxmi, n. 68; chap, xzxvi, nn. 26 
and 27; see also Beryck Abel, “Economic Caus^ of the Second World War,” Interna- 
tional Conciliation, No. 370, May, 1941, pp. 537 ff. 

7 Norman Angell, The Great lUnsion (London, 1910) and The U nseen Assassins (Lon- 
don, 1932); Lionel Robbins, The Economic Causes of War (London, 1939). 

® John A. Hobson, Imperialism (New York, 1902); F. W. Hirst, The Political Econo- 
my of War (London, 1915)- 
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talistic period becomes in Marxist theory simply an extension of the normal 
methods of economic competition.^ 

The Marxian theory, however, goes further and relates war in all forms of 
society to the economic competition between classes, in which the dominant 
class exploiting the others takes the initiative. All wars they consider funda- 
mentally class wars which become international only because the dominant class 
in each area needs to expand in order to maintain its dominance and its opportu- 
nity to exploit lower classes. Only in the classless society, they think, can war be 
eliminated. Marx noted that the capitalistic age was, in fact, inaugurated in the 
post-Renaissance period by the rising national governments for the purpose of 
military preparation. Thus capitalistic production began in war economics 
rather than in peace economics but was presently taken over by the bourgeois, 
who instituted capitalistic competition.^® 

Recent classicists have criticized the Marxist theory, showing that capitalistic 
production does not necessarily lead to underconsumption; that economically 
minded financiers and businessmen have usually been against war or war-breed- 
ing diplomacy; that a careful historical examination of instances of ^‘economic 
imperialism” shows in the majority of cases that the economic interests involved, 
instead of pushing governments toward belligerency, were unwillingly drawn 
into expansionist schemes by the patriotic arguments of governments; that an 
examination of the motives of the people and classes actually pushing for war 
would seldom justify a characterization of these motives as economic; and, 
finally, that the political influence of the direct economic beneficiaries of war 
has been greatly exaggerated.^^ 

The classicists have therefore in general insisted that war is not a consequence 
of economic activity but an impediment to and frustration of economic activity, 
arising from noneconomic enterprises and ambitions. 

Some of them, however, utilizing neoclassical rather than strictly classical as- 
sumptions, have noticed that economic activity may be directed not toward the 
production of goods and services useful in the sense of increasing human welfare 
but toward the augmentation of political power, and in this latter sense economic 
activity may menace the peace. They have, therefore, distinguished welfare and 
peace economics from power or war economics and have recognized that in all 
states in time of war and in certain states at all tunes much or most economic 
activity is “war economics.” They therefore recognize that the generalization 
just stated is true only with the assumption, tacitly made by most writers of the 
classical school, that a free economy exists in which everyone works only to in- 


9 Robbins analyzes the various Marxist theories from the classical point of view (op. 
cii., pp. 19 ff.). 

Karl Marx, Critique of Political Economy (2d ed.; New York, 1904), p. 306. 
Above, chap, xxxii, sec. 3. 
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crease his own command of goods and services.^^ Under these conditions only a 
welfare economy can exist, at least for a society of “economic men. ” With the polit- 
ical direction of much of economic activity under war or totalitarian conditions, 
economy tends to become “war economics.” W'hen certain states adopt policies 
of conquest or autarchy, for whatever reason, others may be justified, even from 
the welfare point of view, in doing the same.^3 

b) The mathematical school centers its interest on prices or values in exchange 
and treats as economic all the factors normally responsible therefor. Subjective 
values or utilities are among these factors, and their analysis constitutes much 
of the activity of this school. Its most comprehensive development has been by 
the Lausanne school of Walras and Pareto, who sought to state the relationship 
of all the factors responsible for the price structure in simultaneous equations. 
These factors involve the quantities, rates of production, rates of consumption, 
marginal utilities, marginal costs, etc., of the various types of goods and services 
in a market, the relations of which at any moment constitute an economic equi- 
librium. These writers have not attempted to deal with war by the mathemati- 
cal method. Pareto, however, dealt with it in his sociology which concerned the 
nonrational drives (“residues” and “derivatives”) motivatmg the elites. War 
results especially from the absoluteness of the “residues” of the “lions.” This 
type of elite has such belief in ideals (“persistence of aggregates”) that it is 
ready to use force to attain them. Gradually the maintenance of these aggre- 
gates is taken over by the analytically minded “foxes” who do not beheve in 
them, and, as these aggregates gradually disintegrate, the way is paved for a 
new set of lions and more wars. Assuming that economic analysis concerns the 
conditions of price equilibriums from which the factor of war is excluded, the 
mathematical school regards war as a dynamic factor outside of economics, dis- 
turbing the equilibrium. 

Economists of aU schools have at times resorted to mathematical reasoning 
when dealing with prices, production, trade, population, employment, or other 
statistical variables. Their interest in the temporal fluctuations of these vari- 
ables has led to theories of business cycles which some have related to wars. 
Kondratieff, for instance, finds that wars occur at the peaks and revolutions at 
the bottoms of the long economic cycles which he discovered of some fifty 
years’ duration. War has also been related to overpopulation, to differential 
rates of population growth, to overproduction, to disharmony between agricul- 
tural and industrial rates of production, and to other statistical indices. While 

Eugene Staley, Raw Materials in Peace and War (New York, 1937), chap. ni. 
2 . Clark Dickinson has noted the criticisms of “the classical economists’ assumption that 
self-interest in the pursuit of wealth is a general human characteristic” (“The Relation 
of Recent Psychological Development to Economic Theory,” Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, XXXm [May, 1919], 392). 

^3 Robbins, op. cit., pp. 70 ff. 
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there have been efforts to demonstrate the mathematical regularity in these 
fluctuations, these efforts have not been very successful. On the whole, study of 
these relationships has been more satisfactorily approached by the historical 
method. 

Mathematical economists have tended to treat war as a dynamic and un- 
measurable factor which may grow out of the tensions arising from conditions 
of economic disequilibrium, and which, by destroying population, commodities, 
and industrial plant, may restore economic equilibrium but at the same time is 
likely to provide the seeds of an eventual new economic disequilibrium. Some 
of them have attempted to broaden the factors entering into the economic equi- 
librium so as to include these dynamic factors in the analysis. The analysis will 
then, it is hoped, reveal the process by which economic equilibrium through its 
inherent character changes regularly and predictively in time, moving through 
periods of prosperity and depression, tranquillity and tension, peace and war.^4 
It cannot be said that as yet these efforts have been very successful in demon- 
strating either that economic fluctuations are functions of regular variables or 
that wars are functions of economic fluctuations.^^ 

c) The marginal utility school, including Jevons, Menger, Bohm-Bawerk, and 
others, treats economic values as flowing from the individuafls comparison of the 
utility to himself of commodities of varying degrees of scarcity. Although in- 
heriting the individualism of the classical school, these writers reverse the classi- 
cal position with regard to the central theme of economics. Instead of the sup- 
ply of goods and services, the demand for goods and services is to them the heart 
of economic activity Instead of costs, utilities are to them the major factor in 
economic analysis. This school differs from the institutional and historical 
schools in insisting that economic activities originate in and are sustained by the 
inducement of individual desires rather than by the pressures of social custom or 
political organization. Thus economics and politics are distinguished according 
as social behavior is approached from the point of view of the individual or of 
the community, somewhat as Aristotle distinguished economics or household 
management from politics or state management. 

Although writers of this school deal mainly with the relations of subjective val- 
ues to prices, they have stimulated the psychological study of subjective values by 
members of the ethical and psychological schools, and they also have paved the 
way to the analyses of the mathematical and neoclassical schools. They them- 
selves dealt very little with the problem of war, though the implication of their 
theory would regard war, if wanted by individuals for any reason, as a utility 
susceptible of economic analysis. 

^4 ‘^Economics,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, V, 367. 

^5 Above, chap, xxxii, sec. 3c; chap, xxxvi, sec. 3. 

The mathematical and neoclassical schools give equal weight to supply and de- 
mand. 
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d) The socio-ethical school^ which groups together such diverse writers as 
Carlyle, Ruskin, J. A. Hobson, Clay, Rodbertus, Adolph Wagner, and Leon 
Bourgeois, was developed in a more objective manner by the ^^psycho-econo- 
mists,” including such writers as Veblen, Simon Patten, Max Handman, Z. C. 
Dickinson, and Carlton Parker. AIL these writers are interested in the classifica- 
tion of human motives and incentives, some of which they characterize as ^‘eco- 
nomic.” They thus differ from the marginal utility school, which regards all in- 
dividual motives as equally economic. Some, like Ruskin and Carlyle, criticize 
individualistic utilitarianism by distinguishing the desire for the individual's 
material comforts or satisfactions, considered “sordid,” from his desire to sub- 
merge himself in the cause of religion, social reform, imperial expansion, etc., 
considered “noble.” Some have distinguished the desire for goods and services 
which can be exchanged (the acquisitive instinct) from the desire for things 
which cannot, such as a tranquil mind, joy in work or craftsmanship, a high 
character, a sense of adventure, a conviction of exemplary behavior, or a con- 
sciousness of devotion to a great cause or to accepted loyalties. This parallels 
the well-known distinction between personal and proprietary rights in law.^^ 
Some have distinguished desires consciously and rationally pursued from re- 
flex, instinctive, spontaneous, and impulsive behavior, the extremists almost 
concluding that the rational type of motives is so rare as to be unimportant^® 
More commonly economic motives have been said to refer to the desire for the 
necessities of life as distingui^ed from luxuries.^^ Bread-and-butter motives 
are said to be economic motives. To economize is to buy only necessities, to be 
frugal. Economics thus has to do with food, clothing, shelter, and other material 
necessities of existence, while its securiti^ and refinements are dealt with by 
sociology, politics, the humanities, and the fine arts. Many have, however, 
qualified this distinction by the conception of a standard of living determining 
what are necessities in a particular class or culture. Thus the economic motives 
are said to be the desire for those things essential for the individual's standard of 
living. 

Difficult as it is to distinguish egoism from altruism, exchangeable from non- 
exchangeable satisfactions, rational intentions from irrational motive, neces- 
sities from luxuries, the standard of living from superfluities, dependent as all 
these distinctions are upon types of culture, there are theories of war based upon 
them. Men, it is said, win fight rather than starve. They may even fight rather 
than reduce their standard of living. As primitive nomads fight for cattle and 
pastures, it is assumed that civilized nations fight for markets, raw materials, 

^7 J. W. Sahnond, Jurispndence (London, 1902), p. 253. 

See Dickinson, of. di.y p. 397. 

E. R. A. Seligman (“Economics," Encychfaedia of the Social Sciences j V, 345) con- 
aders economics a “social scientific disdplme concerned with the relation of man to 
maT> arising out of processes directed to the satisfaction of material needs. 
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agric^tural lands, and other necessities to sustain life and habitual standards."*® 
This school of welfare economics tends to think that if everyone in the world 
could be provided with an equal and satisfactory standard of living, war would 
disappear."*^ It should be pointed out, however, that some take the opposite 
view, holding that men never fight for bread and butter but only for great 
ideals."*^ 

The more recent psychological economists have tended to avoid either ex- 
treme. They have made it clear that in fact men may want intensely the adven- 
ture, excitement, and risks of war, the identification of themselves with a great 
and victorious state, and the satisfaction of the sentiment of loyalty or the re- 
lease of suppressed impulses, and thus may be acting “economically,’’ in the 
sense of the marginal utility school, in preferring these values to such values as 
wealth and prosperity ."*3 The “economic” value of war may in some situations be 
even greater than that of material goods and services because of the variety, con- 
trariety, and, some might say, irrationality of the wants of some people at all 
times and of most people under certain conditions. 

e) The institutional and historical schools characterize as economic certain in- 
stitutions and practices such as business, transportation, agriculture, and bank- 
ing. These are distinguished from religious, political, scientific, educational, and 
social institutions. The criterion apparently is that economic institutions func- 
tion for the most part in the production of goods, while with noneconomic in- 
stitutions productive activities are a minor element. The institutional school, 
therefore, resembles the classical school, though, in treating institutions and 
organizations as having a life of their own and shaping human behavior by cus- 
tom, coercion, and propaganda as weU as by promises of reward, they part com- 
pany with the individualism of the classicists. In emphasizing the variety of 
human motives other than the pursuit of goods and services, they resemble the 
socio-ethical and psychological schools, which they join, in criticizing the classical 
theory of motivation. The socialists have borrowed something from the histori- 
cal school in their theory of economic determinism which holds that the basic in- 
stitutions shaping social life have been the technique of production and the self- 
conscious classes of producers. Marxists have found capitalistic institutions, 
especially the free market, economic competition, foreign investments, monopo- 
listic corporations, and class organizations to be causes of war."*^ The Fascists 
and National Socialists, though not opposed to war, have suggested that the 

Frank H. Simonds and Brooks Emeny, The Great Powers and World Politics (New 
York, 1937), pp. 31 ff., 147 ff.; John Bakeless, The Economic Causes of Mod&rn War 
(New York, 1921). 

Carl Alsberg, in Problems of the Pacific^ ig26 (Chicago: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1927), p. 317. 

==See Heinrich von Treitschke, Politics (New York, 1916), pp. i and 67; Adolf 
Hitler, Mein Kampf (New York, 1939), p. 200. 

*3 Dickinson, op. cit., p. 400. 


24 Above, nn. 9-1 1. 
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unco-ordinated institutions of democratic liberalism are a cause of war as are 
also the international institutions proposed by socialists and pacifists because 
they reduce the solidarit3" of national communities Xhe defenders of liberalism, 
on the other band, have foimd that the consolidation of economic and political 
institutions in the totalitarian state, whether communist or nationalist, is a 
cause of war.^^ The diversity of these opinions indicates that the historians and 
institutionalists have not developed a generally acceptable theory of the rela- 
tionship between particular institutions and war. They have sought to show by 
historical investigation the economic and other consequences of particular insti- 
tutions at particular times but have hesitated to generalize. 

/) The neoclassical school of Alfred Marshall, Pigou, and Ke>’nes draws from 
the classical, marginal utility, and mathematical schools but is characterized by 
practical interests. It has tended to identif}^ economic methods with efficient 
methods or at least with deliberate and calculated methods, a connotation of the 
term which has never been absent since the time of Aristotle and is to be found in 
all the modem schools of economics. Marshall, it is tme, insisted that economics 
should be organized as a pure science rather than as a practical art. Neverthe- 
less, throughout his writings he assumes that “practical issues .... supply a 
chief motive in the background to the work of the economists. The aim of 
economics, therefore, is to teach men how to act “economically. The eco- 
nomic mind deliberates upon relative values, adapts means to ends, and secures 
most valuable ends at least cost. Economic methods can be applied to any ends, 
whether in the realm of art, of religion, of politics, or of production. Economics 
can be applied to play as well as to work, to leisure as well as to production, to 
public as well as to private objectives, to war as well as to peace.=^9 

For this school of thought the “economic” causes of war would be the circum- 
stances which justified a calculation that in a given country in a given situation 
resort to war would be the cheapest means for accomplishing an end which its 
population considered of pre-eminent value. 

As the costs of war increase and cheaper means become available for achiev- 
ing important public ends, war will become less and less “economic” in the sense 
of this theory. War would tend not to have economic causes and to arise only 
because of the frequent disposition of men not to calculate and not to manage 
their affairs “economically.” There is probably a disposition on the part of most 

25 Hitler, op. cU.^ pp. 195 ff. 

2® Walter Lippmann, The Good Socidy (Boston, i 937 )* 

27 Alfred Marshall, Prificiples of Ecorwmics (London, 1891), p. 95. 

28 Frank Xnight, “Bertrand Russell on Power,” EiMcs, XLIX (April, 1939), 269-70; 
“Some Notes on the Economic Interpretation of History,” in Studies in the History of 
Culture (Menasha, Wis., 1942), pp. 221 ff.; Max Handman, “War, Economic Motives, 
and Economic Symbols,” Afnerican Joumal of Sociology^ XLIV (March, 1939), 629; 
Dickinson, op. cU., p. 381. 

29 See above, n. 23. 
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economists at the present time to consider modem wars as uneconomic on this 
ground. The reformist bias of the Cambridge school as well as their implication 
that economics has to do with means rather than wuth ends has led them to 
emphasize this position. 

John Ma>mard Keynes, for example, defines “the economic problem” as “the 
problem of want and poverty and the economic stmggle between classes and 
nations.” Considering, as he does, that “the problem of life and of human rela- 
tions, of creation and behavior and religion,” are the “real problems” of civiliza- 
tion, he insists that economic problems are merely means to the end of reducing 
the costs of civilization in human misery, so that progress may be more efficient.^® 
The peace problem might also be looked upon as a problem of cutting the costs of 
civilization, but, in fact, Keynes looks upon it as distinct from the economic 
problem. In our age of abundance he considers the economic problem suscepti- 
ble of solution, provided there are “no important wars and no important in- 
creases in population.” Of the peace problem he has little to say beyond that he 
would like “to take risks in the interest of peace just as in the past we have taken 
risks in the interest of war.” He would not want “these risks to assume the form 
of an undertaking to make war in various hypothetical circumstances,” but he 
would like “to give a very good example in the direction of arbitration and of dis- 
armament, even at the risk of being weak.” It is thus clear that to him the peace 
question lies in the real^ of politics rather than of economics.^! 

The word “economics” as used by the various schools of thinkers has a vari- 
ety of meanings— productive activities, measurable interests, individual values, 
material or acquisitive motives, business institutions, and efficient methods. 
Under one concept or another nearly all the factors which have ever been sug- 
gested as causes of war may be subsumed. Thus, if the analyses of all schools are 
added together, economic factors include all factors. In fact, however, econo- 
mists have generally considered that the causes of war lay outside their field. 
Whatever may be the scientific conception by which the various schools have 
sought to delimit the field of economics, actually most writers have thought of 
economic activity as those utilizations of limited resources (goods and services) 
which individuals embark upon after some calculation of the relative value of 
their various wants. Economic activities are to be distinguished from activ- 

3 ° J. M. Keynes, Essays in Fersuasion (London, 1931), p. vii. 

3 ^ Ibid., pp. 330, 366, 373. It is also clear that Keynes, like many of his compatriots, 
during the 1930’s was unwilling to have his country assume adequate political responsi- 
bilities. 

3* Alfred Marshall considered economics a study of “man’s action in the ordinary 
business of life” dealing with “that class of motives which are measurable” for the sake 
of knowledge “which may help to raise the quality of human life” {op. cit., I, i, 54, 73). 
Frank Knight defines economic behavior as “a particular form of rational deliberative 
or problem-solving activity or conduct , concerned with the problem of “using given 
means to realize given ends” (“Social Science,” Ethics, LI [January, 1941], 135-36). 
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ities involving only the use of apparently unlimited resources^s and from activ- 
ities unreflectively embarked upon because of emotion, inertia, or compulsion.34 
Economics considers the influence upon human action of the niggardliness of 
nature as distinct from the inadequacy of institutions and the influence of an- 
ticipated concrete rewards as distinct from the influence of propaganda, habit, 
and threats. Economists have thought that the influence of political institutions 
and of nonrational motives has been dominant in the causation of war. War, 
they think, can properly be said to have economic causes only if the govern- 
ment that undertakes it has deliberately concluded, after canvassing the facts, 
that the difference between its probable costs and benefits in terms of the goods 
and services available to the people is more favorable than would be the case if 
war were avoided. Such a calculation has rarely been made and has probably 
never been the main reason for initiating war by one relatively powerful state of 
modem civilization against another. In such wars any calculation would have 
such a margin of error as to be worthless.^ 

33 Such as land and timber to the pioneer; sun and ah to most people (see above, 
chap, xxxii, n. 3). 

34 Such as spontaneous play of children, necessary flights from disaster, and custom- 
ary observance of rituals. 

35 Clearly no such calculation can be made at all except within a time period of a few 

years, but the value of war in modem times, if thought of in economic terms at all, sets 
the high costs which it is recognized will be endured for decade against benefits which 
it is hoped wdll accrue through centuries. The tendency of publicists to emp h a si ze the 
economic causes of war during the ip2o’s abated in the 1930’s. “The role of economic 
factors in the peace failure of 1919-39 was not of first importance. Political and psycho- 
logical considerations played a more active part Considered absolutely economic 

factors are no longer direct causes of war” (International Consultative Group of Ge- 
neva, “Causes of the Peace Failure, 1919-1939,” International Conciliation, No. 363, 
October, 1940, p. 346). See also Walter BL C. Laves and Francis O. Wilcox, The Middle 
West Looks at the War (“Public Policy Pamphlet,” No. 32 [Chicago, 1940]). 
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THE ANALYSIS OF WAR BY POLITICAL 
SCIENTISTS 

The meaning of the word “politics” is no more definite than that of the word 
“economics.” The words “pohtics “poHcy,” “political,” “poHtician,” “pol- 
ity/’ “police,” “polite,” and “politic” have the same root but varied connota- 
tions. They all have something to do with ttoXls, the Greek word for city, equiva- 
lent to the modem state; but they include activities, interests, values, human 
t3^es, institutions, and methods having implications all the way from the use of 
force to its reverse, from the highest ethical standards to the lowest. 

It is less easy to divide political scientists than economists into definite 
schools of thought, each exhibiting a certain homogeneity. There have, how- 
ever, been characteristic conceptions of the subject by different writers, and 
these differences will here be denominated as schools, somewhat parallel to the 
various schools of economics. 

a) The classical school of Aristotle, Bodin, Montesquieu, De Tocqueville and 
Treitschke is interested in the ends of the state and in the forms of government 
for achieving them. Political values to them refer to state welfare as distin- 
guished from economic values which refer to individual or family welfare. The 
relation between the two has been generally recogmzed whether the particular 
writer thinks that the state is for man or that man is for the state. Political sci- 
entists of this school have usually followed the comparative method and have 
considered the state's first function to assure security from internal sedition and 
external invasion. Some have assumed that general security depended upon the 
superiority of the coercive power of the community as compared with its mem- 
bers and that maintenance of this superiority required that the group be morally 
united and militarily prepared. These assumptions support the conviction that 
the end of the state is the continuous development of its own power.^ Others, as- 
suming that general security depends upon general consent of the people to the 
laws and general loyalty to the community, consider that expansion of the liberty 
of the governed under laws supported by common consent is the end of the 
state."" These attitudes tend, respectively, toward approval of military abso- 
lutism and of constitutional democracy. Adherents of the classical school tend 

^ H. von Treitschke, Politics (New York, 1916), I, 63; see also J. W. Gamer, Political 
Science and Government (New York, 1928), p. 71. 

^ Aristotle Politics v. viii; Woodrow Wilson, The State (Boston, 1895)5 p* 597 j Gamer, 
op, cit,, p. 72- 
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to find the seeds of war in the spirit and in the forms of states and of govern- 
ments, admitting with Montesquieu that there generally is a reciprocal relation- 
ship between the two.3 

h) The practical school, made famous by Machiavelli but represented in an- 
tiquity by Protagoras and in contemporary times by Hitler and Mussolini, inter- 
prets politics as the process of acquiring, maintaining, and expanding power and 
political science as the exposition of that process. Politics is guided by expe- 
diency and efi&ciency rather than by justice or ethics. Modem writers have some- 
times separated political science concerned with what the state is from political 
philosophy concerned with what it ought to be.^ Political historians, like Thucyd- 
ides and Polybius, who describe actual processes of power-budding and dissolu- 
tion; geopoliticians, like Ratzel and Haushofer, who relate geography to power- 
building; and public ad mini strators, like H amil ton and Bismarck, who are con- 
cerned with the management of power, usually belong to this school. 

Political scientists of this school have been interested in examining the vari- 
ous devices — symbol formation, propaganda, conciliation of groups, corruption, 
coercion, threats, and services — ^by which individuals, parties, or states have 
under different historical and geographical conditions risen to power and leader- 
ship.s Of these various methods, some writers have characterized as pre-emi- 
nently “political” the prudent, shrewd, artful, and “politic” handling of affairs- 
They have distinguished the “politician” from the honest businessman, the 
blunt and forceful soldier, the ardent and naive reformer, by the dexterity, 
suavity, or even shadiness of his transactions. Other writers, however, have con- 
sidered the use of threats, coercion, and “police” as characteristic of “politics,” 
because the state ordinarily claims a monopoly of force, while business enter- 
prises, churches, social climbers, and educational administrators also use di- 
plomacy and artfulness. Some have distinguished political from economic meth- 
ods in that they pay greater attention to results and lesser attention to costs. 
The ends of the state have been considered absolute, while those of business are 
relative. Politics therefore requires the extravagant expenditure of resources 
when its ends are in jeopardy, whereas the end of business consists in maintain- 
ing the relativity of costs to earnings. Political methods have also been dis- 
tinguished from juristic methods in that greater attention is paid to objectives 
and less to procedures. The essence of justice lies in the fairness of the proce- 
dures, but, since the aim of politics is power, the method tends to be judged only 
by its success. He who is successful has at least for the moment the power to 
decree his own innocence.^ It has been recognized that procedural limitations 

3 Montesquieu contrasted the principles (^irit) and the nature (form) of govern- 
ments {V Esprit des lots. Book Hi, chap, i) and the relation of each to defensive (Book ix) 
and offensive (Book x) force. 

^ H. Sidgwick, Elements of Fdiiics (London, 1891), p. 7; Gamer, op. cU,, p. 10. 

5 Machiavelli, The Prince (1513); C. E. Merriam, Pdiiical Power (New York, 1934). 

^ Above, chap, xxix, sec. i. 
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are less effective in politics tlian in economic competition or juristic litigation. 
The end is more often taken as justifying the means. This is especially true in 
international politics, where force and fraud have been characteristic political 
methods. 

From this point of view the political causes of war reside in the activities of 
dictators, demagogues, patriots, crusaders, politicians, statesmen, and other 
holders of or seekers for power who believe, with considerable historical justifica- 
tion, that threats of war or even war itself is under certain circumstances a use- 
ful instrument for achieving their ends. The seekers of power often find life too 
short to gain their objectives by persuasion.' The holders of power cannot be 
sure that war will continue available as an instrument unless they stimulate 
within the population they govern a fear of invasion or sedition, a military spirit, 
and preparedness for war. This stimulus is provided by military education, 
military economy, and militant diplomacy. These methods become secondary 
causes of war, perhaps driving the leader to use military methods under domestic 
pressure when the international situation does not seem to warrant it.? 

c) The juristic school of political science, including such writers as Grotius, 
Vattel, Austin, Duguit, Burgess, and Willoughby, has sought to define the state 
in terms of sovereignty and to specify the relations of its departments, function- 
aries, and citizens in a system of public law. This school, treating the state more 
abstractly than the classical school, has been interested in the reconciliation of 
order with liberty, of sovereignty with justice, and of eflScient administration 
with protection of private rights. They have distinguished the state and the 
government; the executive, the legislative, and the judicial departments of the 
latter; the political and the administrative organs; the central and the local gov- 
ernments, defining the power of each and setting one against another in systems 
of checks and balances so as to prevent government from becoming tyrannous 
without impairing efficiency. 

Writers of this school have naturally extended their conception of political 
order and public law to the international field. They have tended to find the 
causes of war, whether civil or international, in the lack of a system of public 
law and political organization adequate to control the methods of political pow- 
er-seekers and economic profit-seekers, to adjust controversies without violence, 
and to keep law in harmony with changing social and economic conditions.® 

d) The psychological school of politics has interested itself in political motives 
— ^those psychological dispositions which relate the individual personality to the 
symbols of political power. The psychological connotation of the word ^ 'politi- 
cal” is found in most extradition treaties which recognize that homicide and 

7 Frederick L. Schuman, War and Diplomacy in the French Republic (New York, 
1931)7 PP- 401 ff. 

® Clyde Eagleton, Analysis of the Problem of War (New York, 1937); William Ballis, 
The Legal Position of War: Changes in Its Practice and Theory from Plato to Vattel (The 
Hague, 1937}. 
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robbery take on a different cbaracter if they are '^political offenses/^ in the sense ■ 
that they were motivated by loyalty to a political group. 

Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Rousseau, Bagehot, and Wallas were of this school. 
They attempted to organize the insights of the practical school concerning politi- 
cal behavior by use of general concepts of human nature. Different writers have 
detected a wide variety of motives involved in such behavior — fear, greed, loyal- 
ty, honor, ambition, pride, aggressiveness, s3Tnpathy, awe, reverence — ^but 
usually fear has been put first as the dominant political motive. Hobbes and 
Locke both thought it was the fear arising from the universal insecurity of men 
in a “state of nature” which drove them to accept the “social contract,” ex- 
changing all or some of their liberty for the security of government. Fear is ap- 
pealed to in the characteristic political institutions of criminal law and war. The 
wish for security or escape from fear has been recognized by aU as one reason for 
political obedience. The state which influences behavior by fear has been dis- 
tinguished from the business enterprise which induces behavior by greed. The 
economic motives which stem from the needs for food, clothing, and shelter, 
ordinarily procurable by individual effort, may be contrasted with the political 
motives which stem from the needs for security, protection, and peace obtainable 
only by group control of its members through the organization of authority. 
The older political scientists of this school have discussed whether men are by 
nature belligerent or peaceful, whether they want security more than prosperity 
or power, and whether men resort to war because of their fears, their hungers, or 
their ambitions.^ 

Modem psychological investigation has disclosed the complexity of human 
motives, their conditioning to s3mibols through education and propaganda, and 
the variety of responses, stimulated in different personalities at different times 
and in different contexts by such political symbols as patriotism, nationalism, 
internationalism, socialism, fascism, communism, liberty, equality, law, order, 
democracy, revolution, justice, the United States, Germany, the League of Na- 
tions, humanity, neutrality, the king, the Grand Old Party, the enemy, etc. 
War, therefore, is said to be caused by processes of education and propaganda, 
creating patterns of political behavior common to large groups. These patterns 
are stimulated by group symbols whose distinctiveness may be accentuated by 
opposing them to the symbols of other groups. In the absence of universal m3dhs 
and symbols sustaining a world-authority, the opposition of group symbols to 
one another tends to become absolute and to lead the governments which depend 
upon them into hostilities.” 

e) The instiiutumal school^ to which may be assigned Gierke, Stubbs, Mait- 
land, Freeman, Bryce, and Lowell, is closely related to both the classical and the 
juristic schools. It has centered attention upon those institutions which are dis- 

^ Graham Wallas, The Great Society (New York, 1917), reviews the opinions of the 
“habit,” “fear,” ^fliappin^,” ‘love,” and “thought” philosophers. 

H. D. Lasswell, World Pcditics and F&‘sonal Insecurity (New York, 1935), p. 237. 
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tinguished as political because their objective is to maintain law and order, jus- 
tice and peace. Economic institutions, designed to produce and distribute wealth 
and prosperity; religious institutions, designed to develop and establish spiritual 
and moral values; and learned institutions, designed to develop and disseminate 
knowledge and appreciation of the arts and sciences, lie, therefore, outside the 
realm of politics except in so far as they are collective personalities subject to its 
jurisdiction in enforcing law and preserving order. 

These distinctions, however, are not easy to make in practice. Obviously the 
functions of the state, the business corporation, the church, and the university 
are not in fact so narrowly confined as here suggested. Each encroaches upon the 
domain of the other, and at times the state has tended to absorb all of them. 
Some have distinguished political institutions as those with a monopoly of the 
power to kill — internally in the execution of criminal law, externally in war.^^ 

The institutional approach has usually been dominated by the spirit of ob- 
servation rather than of criticism, of development rather than analysis. Writers 
of this school have been interested in the origin and history of political institu- 
tions and in their resemblance to and difference from nonpolitical institutions, 
without attempting to differentiate the types with logical precision. Within this 
school war has often been attributed to encroachments, whether of states upon 
the activities of one another, of the state upon business, religion, or education, or 
of other institutions upon the state. It is clear that political institutions have 
been at least in recent times the immediate warmakers, but students of political 
institutions have differed as to the influence on war and peace of the integration 
or disintegration of national and world institutions.^^ 

/) The statistical school has been a late development in political science be- 
cause of the resistance of most political phenomena to measurement. In recent 
years, however, successful attempts have been made to measure fluctuations in 
the intensity of pubKc opinion toward given symbols, variations in the interest 
in political practices, changes in the relative power and importance of states, 
fluctuations in the influence of opinion nuclei in legislative and electoral bodies, 
and changes in the areal differentiation and distribution of political phenomena.^3 
The interests of this school merge into those of the political economist in popula- 
tion, trade, and vital statistics. 

It can scarcely be said that this school has a distinctive conception of politics. 
It is characterized by the distinctiveness of its method. Writers with this interest 
have, however, often related political phenomena, including war, to differences in 

Above, chap, xxii, n. 5. 

“E. A. Freeman, History of Federal Government (London, 1893), pp. 42 ff.; above, 
chaps, xxii (sec. 35), xxviii, and xxix. 

^3 Stuart A. Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics (New York, 1928); H. F. Gosnell, 
Why Europe Votes (Chicago, 1930); above, chaps, xxxv and xxxvi; below, Appens. XL 
and XLI. 
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pubKc opinion. These differences are often explained by geographical and his- 
torical factors as well as by propagandas.^^ 

It appears that the word “political” has been used with as broad and varied 
meanings as has the word “economic.” Each has been used in enough senses to 
be comprehensive of all factors influencing social behavior, including the initia- 
tion and conduct of war. There does, however, seem to be a dominant usage ap- 
plying “economic” to activities calculated from the wants of the individual and 
“political” to activities resorted to for increasing the power of the group Eco- 
nomics deals with behavior in pursuit of material welfare, especially if individ- 
ualistic, calculated, and deliberate, while politics deals with behavior in pursuit 
of power, especially if collective and emotional. War can therefore be said to 
have political causes if initiated by a government or a faction with the object of 
maintaining or increasing its power whether or not the means are adapted to 
that end. Most modem wars have had such an origin. On the other hand, the 
influence of economic processes, as here defined, has usually been remote or in- 
direct. As the words are commonly understood, therefore, it would seem that 
political causes are usually much more important than economic causes of war. 
Political scientists have more commonly considered war in their field than have 
economists. 

Above, chaps, xxx and xxxv. 

According to Lassw’eU {pp. ciL, pp. 141-42), ‘hvhen individuals evaluate their 
environment in terms of their fighting effectiveness in relation to it, political considera- 
tions are involved; the threat value of their environment (viewed by an obseiver who 
arrived at an appraisal) is the political condition,” He adds that “the correlative na- 
ture of the economic and the political forbid their too rigorous separation” and that 
politics “as the analysis of the conditions and the calculations of fighting effectiveness” 
is only one branch of politics in the more general sense of “the analysis of the value pat- 
terns in general.” 
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THE ANALYSIS OF WAR BY SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 

Social psychologists have approached their subject frora the points of view of 
the group and of the individual. While at times there has been controversy as 
to which is prior, resembling the medieval controversy between realists and nom- 
inalists on the question of universals, recent social psychologists have minimized 
this controversy. They have conceived culture as a characteristic of the group, 
manifested, however, only in the behavior of individuals. On the other hand, 
they have conceived personality as a characteristic of the individual, developed 
and manifested, however, only in group relations.^ Culture and personality are, 
therefore, merely different approaches to the study of the same thing. Personal- 
ities and cultures exist only because there is continual interaction of individuals 
in the group. Social psychology deals with the individuaFs behavior patterns 
viewed as a product of his group and with the group^s culture viewed as a mani- 
festation of the behavior of its members."* 

Social psychology became a recognized discipline in the i88o^s and has sub- 
sequently developed six schools of thought. The folk psychologists and the 
crowd psychologists have tended to assume the priority of the group; the per- 
sonality analysts and the behaviorists have tended to assume the priority of the 
individual. Psychological measures have tried to quantify attitudes without any 
assumption as to whether they should be characterized as functions of the in- 
dividual or of the group. Social interactionists have described and explained 
attitudes and actions in terms of the interaction of individuals within the group 
and in different groups. 3 

While none of these schools has displayed complete homogeneity on the sub- 
ject of war, the general character of the contributions of each toward explaining 
war may be summarized. 

^ Louis Wirth, “Social Interaction: The Problem of the Individual and the Group,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (May, 1939), 966. There are concepts of personal- 
ity differing from the sociological concept (see E. Sapir, “Personality,” Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences). See also below, Appen. XXXV, nn. 7 and 8. 

* “Social psychology is the study of the behavior of individuals in their reactions to 
other individuals and in social situations” (S. H. Britt, Social Psychology of Modern 
Life [New York, 1941], p. 5). See also L. L. Bernard, “Social Psychology,” Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences, XIV, 15 1. 

3 Bernard, op. cit. 
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a) Folk psychologists j like Wundt and Durkheim, have utilized ethnological 
and linguistic materials to explain the origin of social groups and their variations. 
They thought of a social group as something with a life of its own, as the mani- 
festation of the collective mind or VolksgeisL This way of thinking has led to the 
interpretation of war as a struggle for existence between groups, of which races 
were considered the most important, by Ratzenhoffer and Gumplowicz.^ Each 
group, having its reactions determined by its own history and institutions, is 
only to a limited extent capable of adjusting them if they are obstructed by the 
activities of other groups. Self-preservation and expansion, according to some 
writers of this school, are the dominant group reactions; consequently, interna- 
tional relations become inevitably a balance of power. This theory assumed a 
degree of integration of the individual in the group and an identification of the 
individual with a single group which has rarely existed in fact. The more social 
groups overlap one another, through the fact that each individual is loyal to 
many s3mbols — ^nation, church, occupation, class, literature, art — the less will 
thk assumption of group behavior be realized. The effort of a totalitarian state 
to direct the loyalties of individuals to one s3mbol — the state — is an effort to 
realize the conditions of inevitable war. 

• b) Crowd psychologists^ such as Le Bon and Waelder, have distinguished 
crowds, mobs, or masses from normal associations. In “mass” situations the in- 
dividual is hypnotized and dominated by the group; in associationai situations, 
on the other hand, the group is merely a co-operative venture of its members to 
achieve their purposes. When a member of a mass, the individual becomes en- 
tirely the instrument of the group, and man is for the state; when a member of 
an association, on the other hand, the group is an instrument of its members, 
and the state is for man. Waelder interprets masses as the consequence of re- 
gression in which the individual has abandoned the effort to integrate his per- 
sonality through conscience and, for certain purposes, has reverted to the condi- 
tions of early infancy in which the suggestions of the parent are blindly followed. 
An external agency, a leader, or a myth is followed without reference to con- 
science, as the infant foEows the parents’ command. In masses the personality 
is, therefore, split, and the group can engage in acts contrary to the normal con- 
science of its members.^ 

The necessity arising from an emergency, especially that of external defense, 
require the temporary dominance of group leaders. Consequently, sovereign 
groups which can survive only through readiness for self-defense must have to 
some extent a character and may occasionally r^ess to conditions of col- 
lective psychosis. Waelder explains the origin of regression less by the selfish 
interest of the elite or leaders than by the desire of the average man to regress 
because of laziness. “The majority of people are loath to grow up. Maturity is 

4 See above, chap, mdi, n. 2. 

5 Robert Waelder, “Psychological Aspects of War and Peace,” Genem Studies, X, 
No. 2 (May, 1939), 17 ff- 
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a burden Responsibility for one’s self is a burden Effective thinking 

is painful.”^ 

The problem of war is, from this point of view, identical with the problem of 
democracy and of ethics — to eliminate masses and to make all groups associa- 
tions. “While no psychological law is violated when we entertain this possibil- 
ity,” writes Waelder, “it is far from the reality of the present.”^ 

The alternatives — a world-myth, converting the whole of humanity into a 
mass, 8 or a stalemated balance of power resulting from a general perception of 
the great risks of war under modem military techniques^ — are, however, no less 
difficult to achieve. Are they real alternatives? May it not be possible to devel- 
op a myth, supporting not dogmas but procedures, so flexible as to permit ex- 
pert action to deal with exigencies as they arise but so rigid as to prevent en- 
croachment on fundamental human interests? Such a myth would, in fact, be a 
scientific constitution of the society, but it is clear that it would have to contain 
in itself procedures for its own modification with changing conditions.^® 

This approach, explaining the function in social organizations of myth, 
conflict, regression, and irrational behavior, has undoubtedly contributed much 
toward the understanding of war and has laid bare the most fundamental diffi- 
culties in eliminating it. It is difficult for large groups to maintain unity as na- 
tional associations free of mass characteristics. It is also difficult for the world 
as a whole to become a mass. In a universal group the elements of external fear 
and the sharp delimitation of the “we” group are necessarily lacking. A univer- 
sal group must rest upon the rational support of a universal public opinion, but 
that support usually dissolves before the attacks of lesser masses highly charged 
with emotion.^ 

c) Personality analysts as well as crowd psychologists have owed much to 

^ Ibid., p. 44. 

7 Ibid., p. 52; above, chap, xxxiii, sec. 3. Graham WaUas attempts to show how social 
thought, will, and happiness might be rationally organized m The Great Society (New 
York, 1917). 

* Francis Delaisi (Political Myths and Economic Realities [New York, 1927]) believes 
that myths are necessary for the integration of modern societies, because order presup- 
poses prompt obedience, and this cannot be assured by rational understanding when so- 
ciety has become so complex that only a very small proportion of the population can have 
knowledge of its structure and functioning. To the same effect H. D. LassweU writes 
{World Politics and Personal Insecurity [New York, 1935], p. 237): “The consensus on 
which order is based is necessarily non-rational; the world myth must be taken for 
granted by most of the population.” 

9 Above, chap, xx, sec. 4. 

Karl Mannheim envisaged the possibility of a “science of politics” but only in a 
relative sense (Ideology and Utopia [New York, 1936], pp. 146 ff.), as did Gra h a m 
Wallas (above, n. 7). 


” Above, chap. xxx. 
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Freud. They have used observations of primitive peoples and the results of 
psychoanalytic interviews to explain the readiness of civilized adults to go to 
war. By social conditioning, the individual identifies himself with the state and 
projects the aggressions (developed in most cultures from the ambivalences and 
frustrations growing out of parental discipline) upon an external enemy 

Analysts have interested themselves particularly in the characteristics of 
elites — the processes by which elites of new types are continually rising in the 
social p3Tamid and the extent to which the group owes its character and be- 
havior to the elites at any moment in control. The writings of Pareto, Mosca, 
Lasswell, Merriam, and others have indicated the extent to which leadership 
may result from overcompensation of a sense of inferiority and the varying skills 
which may be utilized to attain leadership, such as aggressiveness, skiU in nego- 
tiation, skin in symbol manipulation and propaganda, sense of justice, etc. 
Efforts to describe the characteristics of elites and leaders as to age, education, 
physical characteristics, and skills have indicated their variable character. 

Types of elite in control of a given group at a given time result from the inter- 
play of many factors, but social institutions undoubtedly have an infiuence. 
Democracies, for example, may tend to throw the manipulator, the negotiator, 
or the orator to the front, while autocracy may throw the military strategist, the 
propagandist, or the paranoiac to the front. Thus there is continuous interplay 
between internal conditions and external pressures shaping the type of elite. 
The latter in turn influences forms of government and foreign policy. 

There is, consequently, a tendency for conditions of unrest favorable to the 
rise of aggressive leadership to be perpetuated because of the activities of those 
leaders in seeking to continue the conditions in winch they thrive. Conversely, 
the conditions of domestic and international tranquillity, favorable to leaders 
who have risen because of their justice, will similarly be perpetuated because 
those leaders will have a strong self-interest in such a perpetuation. 

It is, however, easy for a single leader to manufacture unrest, while it re- 
quires the co-operative activity of aU to create tranquillity. Consequently, when 
autocratic and democratic states are in contact, the leaders of the former, usually 
the aggressive type, have an advantage in perx)etuatin’g conditions on which they 
thrive. Tyrannies in one state can threaten war and provide the condition under 
which tyraimy will spring up in neighboring states. Because of this, peace re- 
quires an organization of conditions favorable to the rise of a just and reasonable 
elite throughout the entire area of contact. It requires today an organization of 
the entire world for peace and justice.^3 

E. F. M. Durbin and lohn Bowlby, Personal Aggressiveness and War (New York, 
1939); Britt, op. cit., pp. 204 ff.; Kimball Young, “The Psychology of War,” in J. D. 
Clarkson and Thomas C. Cockran (eds.}, War as a Social Insiitiiiion (New York, 1941), 
pp. 4 ff. 

Above, chap, x, sec. 4; chap, xi; chap, xxii, sec. 2; chap, xxxiii, sec. i ; Britt, op cU., 
pp. 274 ff. 
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d) Behaviorists, given this name by John B. Watson, have, like the personal- 
ity analysts, emphasized the individual rather than the group. They have inter- 
preted the group as the consequence of the circularity of the stimulus response 
mechanism by which reaction patterns are transmitted by communication from 
one member of the group to another and back again, growing by repetition. To 
the behaviorists instruments of communication are the key to social psychology. 
As the individual response is a function of the nerve tissues connecting sense or- 
gans with muscles, so social responses are the consequence of language, press, 
and radio connecting a leader or center of social stimulation to hundreds or mil- 
lions of symbol-conditioned individuals. 

This school of thought bears a resemblance to the associationist utilitarians 
of the nineteenth century in its emphases upon the prediction and control of hu- 
man actions. It differs, however, in that it explains human behavior by condi- 
tioned reflexes stimulated by the presentation of s3nnbols instead of by associa- 
tions guided by rational self-interest. 

Comparative and genetic psychology has interested the behaviorists. Exami- 
nation of the situations in which primates and children fight has suggested the 
roles of dominance, of intrusion, and of frustration in war.^^ 

The study of the sources of news, of propaganda technique, of instruments of 
communication, and of symbolic constructions has thrown light upon the tech- 
nique by which masses are conditioned for war.^s Studies of the great propa- 
gandas in the United States for independence, for imion, and for world-order, 
each of them culminating in war, have shown how the intensification of attitudes 
on varying subjects may lead to war^^ and how the disparity between symbols 
and conditions following the war may lead to a temporary rejection of those sym- 
bols. Thus during “the critical period” (1783-89), “the period of reconstruc- 
tion” (1865-73), 2.nd the period of “back to normalcy” (1920-27) the symbols 
associated with the names of Washington, Lincoln, and Wilson seemed to be for- 

gotten.^7 

These excessive oscillations illustrate the need for moderation in all propa- 
gandas and of measures to preserve a continuous conformity between symbols 
and conditions if peace is to be preserved and progress toward conditions favor- 
able to peace is to be continuous. They also indicate a need for balance between 

^4 Durbin and Bowlby, op. cU.; Britt, op. cit., pp. 261 ff. 

^sH. D. Lasswell, Propaganda Technique in the World War (London, 1927). 

Philip Davidson, Propaganda of the American Resolution (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1941); 
P. G. and E. Q. Wright, Blizur Wright (Chicago, 1937); W. Schuyler Foster, “How 
America Became Belligerent,” American Journal of Sociology, XL (January, 1935), 464 
ff.; F. L. Paxson, American Democracy and the World War (2 vols.; Boston, 1936-39). 

John Fiske, Critical Period of American History, lyS 3-1780 (Boston, 1892); Wil- 
liam A. Dunning, Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction (New York, 1931); D. F. 
Fleming, The United Stales and the League of Nations, igi8-ig20 (New York, 1932); 
The United States and World Organizaiion, ig20-ig33 (New York, 1938). 
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the freedom of the individual to criticize the group and of social controls to main- 
tain group unity. 

e) Psychological measurers have contributed to the study of war by devising 
methods of poll, newspaper, and questionnaire anal3^is for indicating the varia- 
tions of the opinions of different classes of the population toward peace, war, 
states, nations, races, and other symbols of international importance. They have 
also devised methods for indicating the direction, intensity, homogeneity, and 
continuity of the opinions of one group toward the S37mbols of another. 

From such methods temporal, spatial, and class variations of opinion can be 
indicated more precisely than they can by the political methods, known to all 
politicians, such as elections, parliamentary votes, analyses of propaganda mate- 
rials, study of pressure groups, and general political observations. The latter 
methods must, of course, supplement more refined methods of precise measure- 
ment. Results of the latter' type of study suggest the possibility of charting 
trends of opinion. If conducted on a large scale in the world’s principal popula- 
tions, such charts might have a predictive and control value."® 

/) Social inieractionists have emphasized the importance of the interplay be- 
tween the individuaFs expectations from others of the group and the group’s 
concept of the individual’s role in the group in creating the individual’s person- 
ality and the group’s culture. Interpretations respecting expectations and roles 
may differ, giving rise to conflict within the group, but such differences are more 
likely between individuals of different groups. Social interactionists have, there- 
fore, treated conflict as an important type of interaction manifested in situations 
as different as family brawls, strikes, religious controversy, litigation, revolu- 
tion, and war. They have indicated the significance of out-group conflict in de- 
veloping and maintaining in-group solidarity."® 

Social psychologists in general appear to support the hypothesis that wars 
arise (i) from too exclusive a concentration of individual loyalties upon the S3rm- 
bols and cultures of a single group; (ii) from the inertia of individuals inducing 
them to eschew iadividuai responsibility and regress to a condition of blind ac- 
ceptance of a leader or a myth for guidence in group situations; (iii) from char- 
acteristics of early education creating ambivalences and the projection of ag- 
gressive sentiments upon foreign nations; (iv) from the functioning of inter- 
group conflict in maintaining intragroup solidarity; (v) from the opportunity of 
leaders and elites of aggressive disposition, relying for their position upon condi- 
tions of unrest, disturbance, and anxiety, to perpetuate those conditions by uni- 
lateral action; and (vi) from the opportunity provided by new means of com- 
munication to encourage regressive tendencies in large populations and to in- 

Above, chap, xxxiii, sec. 2; chap, xxxv, sec. 4; below, Appen. XLI. 

^^Wirth, op. cU.; Georg Sinunel, “The Sociology of Conflict,” trans. Albion W. 
Small, American Journal of SocuJagy, IX (1903-4), 490-525, 672-89, 798-811; Robert 
E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology (Chicago, 1924), 
pp. 574 ff.; above, chap, xxvi, sec. i. 
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duce conditions of mass psychosis uninfluenced by the rational consequences of 
war or the normal consciences of individuals. 

These considerations suggest as the remedy for war the enlargement of indi- 
vidual responsibility for action, individual liberty of expression and communica- 
tion, educational systems minimizing repressions, and an organization of the 
world-community so as to favor the perpetuation of elites utilizing justice and 
conciliation rather than elites relying upon mass loyalty and fear of aggres- 
sions.^® Social psychologists believe that such an organization of the world-com- 
munity requires some sort of world-myth — ^but one maintaining it as an associa- 
tion rather than as a mass.^^ 

2“ Above, chap, xxvi, sec. i; chap, xxxiii. 

” Above, chap. xxx. 
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CONDITIONS OF A STABLE BALANCE 
OF POWER 

Assuming that governments act to increase their power and to defend them- 
selves, that capacity to attack and to resist are functions of the relative power 
and the degree of separation of states, that power and degree of separation can 
be measured, and that governments pursue balance-of-power policies intelligent- 
ly, what are the conditions which will maximize stability?^ 

It is clear that, with the above assumptions, stability tends to increase in pro- 
portion to the capacity of the most vulnerable government in the system to re- 
sist its most powerful neighbor = 

With only two governments in the system, the capacity of the weaker to re- 
sist aggression by the stronger is proportional to the degree of separation of the 
two (iS), minus the disparity of their powers (Pn — Pi). If we represent resist- 
ance by the letter P, and indicate the states by subsymbols, n for the strongest 
state and i for the weakest, the resistance of the weakest is indicated by the for- 
mula 

Px = 5„.x - (Pn - Pi) . 


The capacity of the stronger to attack the weaker wiQ be proportional to its 
superiority of power minus the degree of separation from the weaker. Repre- 
senting attack by the letter A, we have the formula 

• An ~ (Pa Pi) •S’n-l . 

Now it is clear that stability increases as the capacity of the weakest to resist 
is greater than the capacity of the strongest to attack. Conditions are stable if 

— Pi < o 

or, substituting, 

2(Pa Pi Sn-^ o . 


^ See above, chap, xx, sec. 2. This assumes that power can be measured without 
distinguishing between attacking and defending power, an assumption which is not 
entirely true (see above, chap, xxi, sec. 4e). 

^ By making different assumptions, Richardson (below, Appen. XLII) reaches a 
very different conclusion, i.e., that stability tends to increase in proportion to the rate 
of disarmament and of satisfaction of political grievances. 
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Obviously tbis is impossible if there are no natural barriers of separation, i.e., 
if 3 ’n.i = o, because, by assumption, it is impossible for Pn — Pi to be nega^ 
tive. Thus two unequal governments unseparated by geographic barriers and 
isolated from all others constitute a completely unstable system. The stronger 
will at once conquer the weaker, A balance of power can exist only if the power 
of the two is equal. 

If a third government enters into the picture, however, stability may be possi- 
ble. For such a government can help the weaker and, upon our assumptions, 
will do so if the weaker is attacked by the stronger. The capacity of one govern- 
ment to help another depends both upon its capacity to assist the defense of that 
government directly by sending troops to the menaced frontier and upon its 
capacity to help that government indirectly by diverting the aggressor through 
an attack upon one of the latter’s frontiers. The capacity to give direct help in- 
creases with the helping government’s power and diminishes with the degree of 
separation of its frontier from the government helped. Its capacity to give in- 
direct help increases with its power and diminishes with the degree of its separa- 
tion from the frontiers of the aggressing government. Thus, representing the 
capacity to help by H, and the third government by the subs3Tiibol 2, we have 

. H,., = (P, - S2.1) + (P2 - 5 ^.„) = 2P2 - 5 .. I - 5 ..n . 

There is stability if the strength of the attack is less than the strength of the 
defense plus the strength of the help: 

An.i -- (Pi-n + Ha-i) < O . 

That is, if 2{Pn Pi Fa) (SiSn.i Si-i ‘S'a.n) o . 

If all the governments are adjacent to one another without substantial bar- 
riers, so that the separations are zero, then there is stability if the power of the 
weakest and its ally is greater than the power of the strongest government. In 
fact, there would be instability if the power of these two is appreciably greater, 
because they might then combine and attack the strongest government with 
success. Thus with only three states, without substantial separation, stable equi- 
librium requires that the above formula equal zero. Separation of the strongest 
from the weakest government tends to increase stability, but separation of the 
third government from either tends to diminish it. 

As the number of governments increases, the possibility of stable equilibrium 
increases, because additional states can throw their weight on one side or the 
other as the occasion demands, and with the var3dng degrees of power and sepa- 
ration of these governments there should always be a possibility of perfect equi- 
librium. This may be represented by the formula 

Aft’i ““ Ri • n “b Sz^i "f" Pl^'i "f“ S^'i . . . . “h I- 1 ~ o . 
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Substituting, we get 

2(Pn Pi Sn.i) (2P2 32-1 •S'a.n) + (2P3 *S'3.i ‘S'3.n) • • • • 

-r (2P»_i Sn-i-i ‘S'n— l-n) = O, 

or 

2(P « Pi P2 4 " P3 . . . . + P n~i) (2v?n-i ‘S'2.1 ‘S'a-n 4 “ 3 ^.z + •S'3.n 

. . . . -f 5 'n_i.i + Sn-l-n) — O . 

With the possibilities of combination here present there can always be an 
equilibrium, unless the power of the strongest government is greater than that 
of all the others put together, and even then there may be equilibrium if the 
strongest government is relatively isolated and the weaker ones, particularly 
those nearest the stronger, are in dose contact with their neighbors. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE LEGAL CHARACTER 
OF VIOLENCE 

The legal character of violence has varied greatly in different times and 
places. Violence of many forms and with many motives has at times been per- 
mitted by law or even institutionalized as a legal procedure. The progress of 
civilization has, however, tended toward the legal prohibition of one sort of 
violence after another.^ 

In advanced legal systems acts of violence authorized by the group (police 
and punishment) are distinguished from those not authorized. While in such 
systems violence not publicly authorized has usually been regarded as crime, 
this is not true in many primitive legal systems. Privately initiated violence for 
revenge or retribution (feuds), for honor (duels), or for popular justice (l3mching 
and insurrection) has often been permitted, or even established, in such institu- 
tions as outlawry, blood revenge, judicial combat, hue and cry, and authorized 
rebellion. International law is a primitive system of law, and its treatment of 
war has some analogy to these institutions. 

While violence, injuring the person or property of other members of the com- 
munity solely to satisfy the impulse or interest of the doer, has usually been re- 
garded as criminal, exceptions have been made in the cases of irresponsibility 
and necessity and also in certain privileged relationships such as the power of the 
father, husband, or master and the prerogatives of soldiers and sailors in war. 
Modern law, both municipal and international, has tended to eliminate the 
latter type of exceptions. The child, wife, and servant have been accorded the 
fundamental rights of normal persons by legislation and international conven- 
tion, and modern military forces have been required to act in the interest of the 
government, not in the personal interest of its own members.® 

The conception of injury to other members of the community has varied 
greatly in different cultures, especially according as the culture is dominantly 
co-operative or competitive. The definition of crime has, therefore, been by no 
means uniform.^ 

^ See above, Vol. I, chap, vii, sec. 7. 

2 See above, Vol I, chap, vii, n. 173,* chap, xiii, n. 4. 

3 Margaret Mead, Cooperation and Competition among Primitive Peoples (New York, 
1937); Thorsten Sellin, “Crime,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences; George W. Kirch- 
wey, “Criminal Law,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences; S. H. Britt, Social Psy- 
chology of Modern Life (New York, 1941), pp. 43 ff. 
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Table 64 attempts a classification of the legal position of violence according 
to its motivation and to its legal treatment. In general, the crimes, practices, 
and institutions referred to are those of municipal law. War, which appears four 
times in column 4 — ^national war (10), just war (16), duel war (22), and civil 
war (28) — has been an institution of both municipal law and international law, 
as have the institutions of reprisals (16), of soldiers’ rights (32), and of privateer- 
ing (34) . Many of the other institutions have analogies or have been given some 
recognition in international lavr, as indicated in the notes. 

The legal position of a practice may be very different from the points of vievr 
of international law and of municipal law. War has figured under municipal law 
as an institution of undoubted legality to maintain national law and authority 
(10). International law, however, applying, by analogy, the municipal law 
treatment of self-interested violence by its subjects, should regard war as a 
crime (30). Its legal position has tended to be influenced by these conflicting 
positions. “From being a right and then a fact war had become a crime. 

The physical parity or disparity of the opposing participants in \iolence has 
undoubtedly had an influence upon their legal status vith respect to that par- 
ticipation.5 When there has been great physical disparity, as in the relations of 
a strong state and its subjects, the law has tended to accord a very unequal legal 
status to the participants. Violence by the overwhelmingly powerful against the 
weak has been law enforcement.® Violence by the weak against the overwhelm- 
ingly powerful has been crime.'? From the municipal law point of view, war has 
been primarily a relation in which the government exercises exceptional control 
over its subjects.^ Its initiation and prosecution have, therefore, been considered 
law enforcement, while any resistance thereto by the subject has been considered 
crime. When, on the other hand, there has been comparative equality in the 
physical power of the participants in violence, as has been true of private fights 
in a weakly organized society, then the law has tended to accord equal legal sta- 
tus to the participants. The resort to violence has been recognized as a fact to 
which the law must adjust itself, ^ or it has been regulated as a legal institution 
which accords to the participants equal rights.^® In some of these situations the 
law has in principle favored one of the participants.^ 

War, from the point of view of international law, has generally implied an 
equal status to the participants because the community of states has been 
weaker than the states. The state’s resort to war has not been regarded as vio- 

4 Above, Vol. I, chap, xiii, sec. id. 

s Above, chap, xvii, sec. 3. 

6 Cf. Table 64, nn. 7, 8, 9. 

7 Such as violent acts by individuals treated as acts against the state. Cf . Table 64, 
col. 2. 

^ Above, chap, xvii, sec. 4; cf. Table 64, n. 10, Table 64, col. 4, except n. 8. 

9 Table 64, col. 3, except nn. 7 and 9. Table 64, nn. 13 and 26. 
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lence against the peace and order of the community of states but as violence 
against the other state, and international law has treated it as a fact or as a 
legitimate procedure.^ Only if a community of nations has become overwhelm- 
ingly superior in power to the member-states has it been able to consider resort 
to violence by any of the latter as a crime directed against the community and 
to oppose such acts by its own law-enforcing powery^ 

Table 64, nn. 10, 16, 22, 28. 

^3 This was the theory of the League of Nations sanctions. War was to become 
aggression to be suppressed by the community of nations. The Pact of Paris sought to 
develop the same theory but provided no obligatory sanctions. 



The Legal Character of Violence 


Motive of Ini- 
tiator of 
Violence^ 

(I) 

Violence Forbidden by 
Most Advanced Systems 
of Law^ 

( 2 ) 

Violence Permitted 
by Some Systems 
of Law3 
( 3 ) 

Violence Institutional- 
ized by Some Sys- 
tems of Law^ 

( 4 ) 

Maintenance of 
law and po- 
litical au- 
thoritys 

Police or military action 
not justified by the cir- 
cumstances resulting in 
homicide, personal or 
property injury, inva- 
sion, or hostilities 
(manslaughter, mur- 
der, assault and bat- 
tery, aggression)^ 

Police action neces- 
sary to maintain or- 
der and to prevent 
and detect crime^ 

Military action neces- 
sary to enforce law, 
suppress insurrec- 
tion, repel invasion, 
and protect nation- 
al interests abroad® 

Criminal proce- 
dure and pun- 
ishment® 

War as an instru- 
ment of nation- 
al policy^® 

Self-preserva- 
tion and ret- 
ribution“ 

Acts in connection with 
feud or self-help not 
justified by “defensive 
necessity” resulting in 
homicide, personal or 
property injury, inva- 
sion, or hostilities 
(manslaughter, mur- 
der, assault and bat- 
tery, aggression)^ 

Self-defense in pres- 
ence of immediate 
necessity or immi- 
nent felony^^ 

Self-help to gain retri- 
bution or recover 
property, retalia- 

tion^5 

Outlawry render- 
ing the outlaw 
generally liable 
to attack^ 

Blood revenge, re- 
prisals, and 
“just war”^^ 

Defense of 
honor and 

prestige^^ 

Duel, challenge, or “re- 
sort to war” in breach 
of law resulting in 
homicide, personal or 
property injury, to^t, 
invasion, or hostilities 
(murder, attempt at 
murder, duelling, ag- 
gression)^ 

Duel to defend 
honors 

Duel of champions to 
settle international 
controversy^ 

Judicial combat as 
a method of 
trial*® 

War as the ulti- 
mate procedure 
for settling in- 
ternational dis- 
putes** 

Promotion of 
social and po- 
litical jus- 
tice's 

Mob violence, political 
assassination, rebel- 
lion, insurrection, or 
intervention resulting 
in homidde, personal 
or property injury, in- 
vasion, or hostilities 
(manslaughter, mur- 
der, treason, s^tion, 
aggression)^ 

Lynching or vighant- 
ism to administer 
“popular” justice's 

Rebellion, insurrec- 
tion, political assasr 
sination to bring 
about political or 
social change^ 

Hue and cry to ap- 
prehend crimi- 
nals and to sup- 
press crime*® 

Military resistance 
to constituted 
authority and 
civil war*® 

Response to 
individual 
impulses and 
interests^*® 

Act of a responsible per- 
son or government with 
rrimi-nal intent result- 
ing in homicide, per- 
sonal or property in- 
jury, invasion, or hos- 
tilities (manslai^hter, 
murder, mayhem, rape, 
robbery, arson, fa'd- 
napping, assault and 
battery, aggresaon)^® 

Acts of violence under 
irresistible impulse, 
duress, or privileged 
self-interest^ 

Acts of acquisitive vi- 
olence without 
criminal intent^^ 

Soldiers’ “rights” 
after taking for- 
tified place by 
storm^* 

Privateering and 
prize money34 


[Notes to Table 64 on p. iSQ^l 
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NOTES TO TABLE 64 

I For meaning of “motive” see Vol. I, Appen. VIII. The first of these motives is usually regarded as 
a justification of violence, the last only rarely, and the intermediate three occasionally. 

2. Advanced systems of law presume violence to be illegal unless under public authority to maintain 
law. Violence by private persons and governments may usually be justified if in necessary self-defense. The 
Pact of Paris and other international instruments have attempted to advance international law to this posi- 
tion (Q. Wright, “Meaning of the Pact of Paris/' American Journal of InUrnaiional Law, XXVII [January, 
1933I1 39 ff-; “The Concept of Aggression in International Law,” ibid., XXIX [July, 1Q35], 373 5.; ;^rvard 
Research in International Law, “Draft Convention on Aggression,” A merican Journal of International Law, 
XXXIII [suppl., 1939], S23). Violence has been defined as “the illegal employment of methods of physical 
coercion for personal or group ends” (Sidney Hook, “Violence,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences). A 
usual sanction against violence less than criminal punishment is the refusal to enforce contracts made under 
dur^s or rights acquired by crime, in accord with the maxim ex injuria jus non oritur. “It is clear that the 
law is that no person can obtain or enforce any rights resulting to him froin his own crime; .... the human 
mind revolts at the very idea that any other doctrine could be possible in our system of jurisprudence” 
{In the Estate of Cora Cripp^ [1911], P- 108). This principle is, however, still incompletely recognized in 
international law (Max Radin, “Duress,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences; below, n. 10). 

3. Legal tolerance of violence is a sign of the weakness or backwardness of a system of law if this toler- 
ance goes beyond the first three cases in this column. In these cases the law does not require or protect vio- 
lence but excuses it if indulged in by oflScers or private individuals. 

4. The institutionalization of "riolence is characteristic of primitive or backward systems of law such 
as traditional international law. In these cases violence is required or protected by law, thus distinguishing 
them from the cases in column 3 . pnly the first case in the column is generally accepted in advanced systems 
of law. Coercion to enforce law is regarded as so self-evidently necessa^ that it is not regarded as ‘Sdo- 
lence” at all. In international relations war as a legal institution has at times served all the motives in this 
column, but most commonly it has been regarded as an instrument of national policy or of international 
justice or as an international duel. 

5. These have been regarded as the primary functions of government, and force has been regarded as 
an essential sanction for both except among extreme philosophical anarchists (see W. Y. Elliott, “Force, 
Political,” Encyclopaedia of ike Social Sciences; Oscar Jaszi, “Anarchism,” Encyclopaedia 'of the Social 
Sciences), 

6. The common law, difiering from systems derived from Romain law, does not consider the orders of 
superior military or executive aumority as a justification for police or military action in suppressing crime 
or mob violence. Respondeat superior applies only if the person ordered to use violence owed an absolute 
duty of obedience and so could be considered to act imder compulsion (F. Wharton, A Treatise on Criminal 
Law [Philadelphia, iSSo], sec. 94) . The soldier or policeman may be liable if the circumstances did not justify 
the order or if it was in violation of explicit legal guaranties prohibiting searches and seizures without war- 
rant or prohibiting certain methods of compulsion {Ex parte Milligan, Wall. 2 [1866]; Boyd v. United 
States, 116 U.S. 616 [iSSd]; Rex v. Finney, 5 C. and P. 254; A. V. Dicey, Introduction to the Study of the Law 
of the Constitution [Sth ed.; London, 1915], pp. 2845., 301 ff., 512 2 .). In accord with tins theory persons 
engaged in aggression against a foreign state or violating the law of war should be guilty of crime even 
though ordered to so act by their governments, but this has not been accepted by international law nnl^^c; 
the violence was obviously unjustifiable (Wharton, £>i>. cit., sec. 283; U.S. Rules of Land Warfare, IQ17, 
sec. 366: “Case of Dithmar and Boldt, (^rman Reichsgericht [July 16, 1921I,” American Journal of In- 
ternational Law, VI [1922!, 70S; H. W. Briggs, The Law of Nations [New York, 1938], pp. 767 and 773). 

7. Disdplins^ punishment administered by military or civil officers upofi their inferiors is usually per- 
missible under military and administrative law if within the scope of authority and in accord with established 
procedure (Wharton, op. cit., sec. 1568). Police action to control the general public is usually subject to 
more elaborate legal regulation. Torture to induce confessions is forbidden in advanced systems of law. 
The extension of governmental functions and the use of the motorcar by criminals has tended toward an 
expansion and centralization of police action in all countries (Bruce Smith, “Police,” Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences) . International police action has been organized to preserve order in certain areas and on 
the high seas. Begmnmgs have been made to organize such action to prevent aggression under Article 16 
of the League of Nations Covenant (Hans Wehberg, Theory and Practice of International Police [London, 
1930I). The Pact of Paris permits but does not require the parties to engage in sanctions against a party 
gufity of aggr^on (Q. Wright, “Permissive Sanctions against Aggression,” American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law, XXXVI [January, 1942], 103; below, nn. 14, 25, and 26). 

8- The objective of criminal punishment has tended &om vengeance, expiation, and retribution to pre- 
vention, deterrence, reformation, and social defense, though most systems of criminal law are still based on 
the theory of retribution (Wharton, op. cit., sec. 10; Sir James Fit^'ames Stephen, A General View of the 
Criming Law of England [London, 1863], p. 99). The method of trial has tended from violence to extract 
confesrion (torture) or a plea {peine forte et dure) or to manifest divine judgment (ordeal), to inquisitorial 
or liti^ous procedures to duddate evidence, with protection of the accused from violence and self-incrimina- 
tion (H. C. Lea, Superstition and Force Uli ed.; Philadelphia, 1894]; “Ordeal,” “Peine Forte et Dure,” 
Encyclopaedia Britannica [i4tii ed-]; U.S. Constitution, Fourth to Eighth Amendments; Stephen, 
op. cit., pp, 10-30). The method of pun^hment has tended from outlawry, corporal punishment, and execu- 
tion to fine and imprisonment (see Hans vonHentig, “Punishment,” and (J. W. Kirchwey, “Capital Punish- 
m^t,” Encyclopaedia of the Socicd Sciences; H. E. Barnes, The Story of Punishment [Boston, 1930]; F. H. 
Wines, Punishmeni and R^ormation [New York, 1919]). The intemationalprocedureunder Article 16 of the 
League of Nations Covenant has been considered a preventive rather than a punitive measure (above, n. 7). 

9. These describe the purposes for which the executive is authorized to use the milit ia and the military 
forces in the United States (Constitution, Art. I, sec. 8, cl. 15 ; F. T. Wilson, Federal Aid in Domestic Disturb- 
ances [57th Cong., 2d se^.; Sen. Doc. 209 (Washington, 1903)]; Q, Wright, “The United States Government 
and the State Militia,” Report of the Efficiency and Economy Committee of the State of Illinois [Springfield, 
iQiSlj PP- SSpff.; Control of American Foreign Relations [New York, 1922], pp. 305 ff.; J, R. Cl^k, Right 
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To Protect Citizens in Foreign Countries by Landing Forces Isd ed.; Washington: Department of State, 
19331)- The use of military force to prevent aggression in violation of international obligations was ex- 
pressly permitted under the League of Nations Covenant, Art. 16, and inferendally permitted under the 
Pact of Paris (above, n. 7). 

10. War is an accepted institution in the municipal law of most statte. Constitutions usually sp^ify 
procedures for establisiung its beginning and termination (Q. Wright, Control of American Foreign Relations^ 
pp. 284 ff.; D. C. Poole, The Cor^uctof Foreign Relations under Modern Democratic Conditions [New Haven, 
1924], pp. 165 fE.). The international legal justification of war for “reason of state” was a product of the 
Renaissance (Luigi Sturzo, The Internationa Community and the Right of War [New York, 1930]). Sixty- 
three states formally renounced the use of war as an instrument of national policy in the Pact of Paris in 1928 
(Q. Wright, * leaning of the Pact of Paris,” op. cit.). While numerous treaties have formally limited the 
freedom of states to initiate war (Harvard Research on International Law, op. cit.), customary international 
law, which during the nineteenth century had regarded the existence of war as a fact outside of legal control, 
has been slow to accommodate itself to these changes (Q- Wright, “Changing Concepts of American 
Journal of International Law, X\'III [1924I, 755 ff.; “The Outlawry of War,” ibid., XIX [1925], 176 ff.; 
“The Present Status of Neutrality,” ibid., XXXIV [1940], 391 5 ., 403 ff.). It is controversial whether in- 
ternational law has withdrawn its support from territorial changes and treaties made under the dur^ of 
war (Radin, op. cit., V, 289-90; Q. Wright, “The Stimson Note of January 7, 1932,” American Journal of 
International Law, XXVI, 342 ; Hmward Research on International Law, op. cit., pp. 889-96; H. I>auterpacht 
in Q. Wright ei al.. Legal Problems in the Far Eastern Conflict [New York: institute of Pacific Relations, 
1941], p. 139)- 

11. Self-preservation has been considered the basic natural right (Hobbes, Lenatkan, chap, riv; W. E. 

Hall, International Law [8th ed.; Oxford, 1924], p. 65), though it has been subject to varied mterpretatiqns 
(H. M. Kallen, “Self-preservation,” Rncydopaedia of the Social Sciences), and retribution has been consid- 
ered the original idea of justice (A. R. Raddiffe-Brown, “Law, Encyclopaedia of the Social Sci- 

ences, IX, 203). Justice has sub^uently had many interpretations (Georges Gurvitch, “Justice, 

paedia of the Social Sciences). 

12. The plea of defensive necessity must be proved as a fact in court, although ^me writers have con- 
sidered that m international affairs the state resorting to defensive measures can be its own judge not only 
in first instance but finally — a theory which would destroy any legal limitations upon the use of violence 
(J. L. Brierly, The Law of Nations [2d ed.; Oxford, 1936], pp. 255-59; Q. Wright, “Meaning of the Pact of 
Paris,” op. cit., pp. 45-47; Dicey, op. cit., pp. 490 and 543; tVTiarton, op. cit., sec. 93). 

13. Violence in self-defense has been generally justified under natural law when courts are lacking or 
inadequate (Grotius, Dejure belli ac pacts. Book I, chap, iii, title 2, sec. 2; tide 3, sec. 5), but its scope ]^s 
steadily narrowed with the progress of law by the requirement of actual necessity and judicial interpretation 
{ibid., Book II, chap, i, tide 3, sec. 7; above, n. 12) and by the exclusion of die pli^ as a justification for 
injury to the innocent {Reg. v. Dudley and Stephens, 14 Q.B.D. [1884], 273? United States v. Holmes, 1 Wall. 
Jr. i; J. W. Gamer, International Law and the World War [London, 1920], II, 201; C. C. Hyde, International 
Law, [Boston, 192 d. Hi 79o). 

14. “Generally speaking, the weaker the ss^stem of law enforcement, the more readily it resorts to out- 
lawry.” Recognized in most primitive societi« and subjecting the outlaw to kniing with impunity in four- 
teenth-century England, in the late Middle Ages, outlawry could be pronounced only a^inst debtors and 
presumed oiminals who failed to appear in court after summons and extended only to confiscation of goods. 
It was abolished by legislation in most European states in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (T. F. T. 
Pludmett, “Outlawry,” and Eberhard von Kunssberg, “Law, Germanic,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sci- 
ences). The Pact of Paris, intended to “outlaw war,” has been held to subject the aggressor resorting to 
violence contrary to its provisions to hostilities or any lesser attack by other stat«, thus eliminating most of 
the neutral duties of nonparticipants (John Dewey, **Outlawry of War,” and S. O. Levinson, “Aggression, 
Intemationai,” Encydop^ia of the Social Sciences; “Buda-Pest Articles of Interpretation of the Pact of 
Palis,” International Lot Association Proceedings, jStk Session, IQS4, PP- 4 ff-i Harvard Res^ch on Inter- 
national Law, op. cit., pp. S23 ff.; Q. Wright, “The Outlawry of War,” oP . cit., p. 76; “Mea n ing of the Pact 
of Paris,” op. cit., pp. 59 ff.; “The Present Status of Neutrality,” op. cit., pp. 401 ff.; “Repeal of the Neutral- 
ity Act,” op. cit., pp. 8 ff.; below, nn. 25 and 26). 

ij. These of violence have been considered permissible under natural and international law (Gro- 
tius op. cit.. Book II, chap, i, titles 11-14: EUay Stowell, Intervention in International Law [Was hing ton, 
1921], p. ii; Q. Wright, “The Outlawry of War.” op. cit., p. 91). They have been recomized in primitiye 
communities (H. S. Maine, Early History of Institutions [New York, 1875)1 Lecture 9; T. E. Holland, J uris- 
pTudence [Oxford, 1910], pp. 319—20; J. L. Laughlin, *‘Anglo-Saxon L^al Procedure,” in H. Ada ms et al.. 
Essays on Anglo Saxon Law [Boston, 1876], pp. 183 ff below, n. 16) and in badcward dvilLred TOmmumties, 
such as Corrica, the Kentu^y mountains, and Chicago gangsterdom, where feuds abound (Jacques Lam- 
bert, La Vengeance privis etlesfondemenidu droit intemationai public [Paris, 1936]; H, D. Lasswell, “Feuds,” 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences). Early Roman law permitted the husband to kill an adulterer caught 
in the act and to punish the wife at discretion (Wharton, op. cit., sec. 1718)- These freedoms have been 
denied in devdoped l^al systems, and the League of Nations Covenant and the Pact of P™ have sou^t 
to forbid reprisals in intemationai law (Q. Wright , **Q pinioii of Commission of Jurists in Janina-Corfu 
Affair,” American Journal of International Law, XVm [1924I, PP- S36 S.; “Mea™ of the Pact of P^,” 
op. cit., pp. 59 ff.). “Self-hMp is the very thmg which the Covenant is aimed at discouraging, for war is the 
normal form and result of international s^-help” (Sir John Fischer W illiams , Some Aspects of Covm^t 
of the League of Nations fOxfcB-d, 1934I, p. 312; see also Charles de Visch^, The Stabilizatwn of Europe [Chi- 
cago, 1924J, P- 133)- 

16. Blood revenge has been an accepted iiistitutk»n in most primitive kgal systems (R. Th^wal^ 
“Blood Vmgeance Fe^” Rncydopaedia of the Social Sciences). The Fekde was not e b m i ^ ted m Gennamc 
law unto 1495 Gosef L. Kunz, ‘T*he Law of Naticms, Static and Dynamic,” American Jourwl of Interna- 
tional Law, XXVn li933l, 633). The status of blood revenge in feudal Japan is indicated m the story of 
Kazuma*s revenge: ‘"Whilst th^ were resting in the tea-house, the governor of the casUe town amved, and, 
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asking for Matayemon, said — ‘I have the honour to be the governor of tJie castle town of Todo Idzmni no 
Kami. My lord, having learnt your intention of slaying your enemy within the precincts of his citadel, gives 
his consent; and as a proof of his admiration of your fidelity and valour, he has further sent you a detach- 
ment of infantry, one hundred strong, to guard tie place; so that should any of the thirty-sk men attempt 
to escape, you may set your mind at ease, for flight be impossible.’ When Matayemon and Klazuma had 
expressed their thanks for his lordship’s gracious kindness, the governor took his leave and returned home.” 
This accords with the legacy of lyeyasu: “In respect to reven^g injury done to master or father, it is 
granted by the wise and virtuous [Confudus] that you and the injurer <^nnot live together imder the canopy 
of heaven. A person harbouring such vengeance shall notify the same in writing to the Criminal Court; and 
although no (ieck or hindrance may be offered to the carrying out his desire within the period allowed for 
that purpose, it is forbidden that the chastisement of an enemy be attended with riot. Fellows who neglect 
to give notice of their intended revenge are like wolves of pretext, and their punishment or pardon should 
depend upon the circumstances of the case” (Lord Redesoale, Tales of Old Japan [London, igoS], p. 62). 
Private reprisals against foreigners were an accepted institution in the munidpal law of most modern states 
(U.S. Constitution, Art. I, sec. 8, cl. ii; Moore* s Digest, VII, 122) and in the early history of modem inter- 
‘ national law (Grover Clark, “The English Practice with Regard to Reprisals by Private Persons,” American 
Journal of International Law, XXVII [1933I, 694). Public reprisals have continued to be recogni^d (Q. 
Wright, Control of American Foreign Relations, pp. 293 ff.; Hyde, op. cit., pp. 172 ff.). War as an institution, 
whether of munidpal law or of international law, has most commonly been considered an instrument of 
justice — in primitive societies to gain retribution from an offending tribe and in civilized sodeties to recti^ 
violated rights under internationM law (Joachim von Elbe, “The Evolution of the Concept of the Just War 
in International Lslw,** American Journal of International Law, XXXIII [1939]. 665 ff., 68s)._ Grotius justi- 
fied war imder the law of nature, the law of nations, and the gospels (0^. cit.. Book L chap ii), provided it 
is initiated by proper authority for a just cause. Revenge, commonly motivating primitive war, and national 
policy, commonly motivating modem war, were not considered “just causes”; but defense against illegal 
aggression, recovery of rights illegally withheld, and punishment of serious violators of law were {ibid., 
chap, i) . Institutions of seff-help have been abolished in modem legal systems. “As the extent and effective- 
ness of royal justice increase after the Xorman Conquest we still find repeated and anxious condemnation of 
those who take the law into their own hands. Whoever asserts his right without due process of law puts 
himself in the wrong; iniustequia sine iudicio*’ (Sir Frederick Pollock, The Genius of the Common Law [New 
York, 1912], p. 39). Private reprisals (by the Declaration of Paris, 1856 [Hyde, op. cit., II, 194, sgoff.l) 
and perhaps even public reprisals and war (above, nn. 5, 10, 15) have been abolished in international law. 

17. High regard for honor and prestige have been a development of social stratification, and the use of 
violence to defend them has been characteristic of conditions in which public authority gives inadequate 
protection (T. V. Smith, “Honor,” Encyclopaedia of ike Social Sciences; Stowell, op. cit., p. 13). 

18. In modern systems of law the plea that personal injury was inflicted in a duel will not be a defense, 
and in many jurisdictions the challenge or acceptance of a challenge to a duel constitutes a criminal offense 
even if no one is injured (Coke, Institutes, III, 157; Wharton, op. cit., secs. 1767 ff.). “The nfle that a de- 
liberate intent to fight with deadly weapons is malidous, and mat as a consequence, death inflicted in a 
duel is murder, is remarkable as an instance in which the law has had a great influence in bringing about a 
change in the moral sentiment of the country, and the rather, because connctions for murder, by duelling 
were almost unknown. !^d it been once conceded that to kill in a duel is not murder, duels would have 
been sanctioned by practice much longer” (Stephen, op. cit., p. 1 20) . The legal outlawry of war, considered 
as an institutionalized international duel, has been justified on the same theory. “The closest historical 

analogy to war is the duel, ‘duellum’ and ‘helium’ both originally meaning war It was as late as 1850 

before the duel was pronounced murder in the last of our States, and thus outlawed. The practice of duelling 

is now extinct because it is plain murder xmder our laws The abolition of the institution of war by 

outlawry will tend to crystallize international public opinion in favor of peace, and to the branding of mili- 
tarists as criminals” (S. O. Levinson, Outlawry of IFar 167th Cong., 2d Sess.; Sen. Doc. ns (Washington, 
1:922)], pp. 8 and 12; see also John Dewey, “If War Were Outlawed,” New Republic, April 25, 1923). In 
case the fight is not intended to be deadly, as in a boxing match, injury or death may be regarded as acci- 
dental and not a crime, but only if the sport is legal. Killing in a prize fight is manslaughter at common law, 
the intent to kill present in a duel being absent (Wharton, op. cit., secs. 371 ff.). 

19. The duel of honor, though analogous to revenge feuds in certain primitive communities and earlier 
civili^tions, arose in modem civilization, in Renaissance Italy, through a development of the Germanic 
trial by combat. Its trend in Europe was toward a declining mortality and a declining legality. Opposed by 
canon law from the first, it was legally abolished in most European countries in the sixteenth century but 
continued to be practirad, especially in France in the seventeenth century and with less mortality in Eng- 
land in the ei^hteentk century. It continues to be permitted in the German army (W. D. Wallis, “Duelling,’ ’ 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences; F. R. Bryson, The Sixteenth-Century Italian Dud [Chicago, 1938] 
Wharton, op. cit., sets. 176 ff.). 

20. The judicial combat dosely related to the ordeal was established by law in certain German countries 
and was widely used to detsmine certain types of offenses in the Middle Ages. Papal sanction was with- 
drawn in the ninth century. Most European states abolished it in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuri^, 
but it was not formally abolished in England until 1819 (Von Kunssberg, op. cit.; Bryson, op. cit., Introd.; 
Wallis, op. cit.). 

21. The duel of champions has been a more widespread practice than the duel of honor or the judidal 
combat and is recorded in the contest of David and (Joliath, Hector and Achilles, etc. (Bryson, op. cit., 
Introd.; Wallis, op, cit.). Grotius approved it as a means of avoiding war (Book II, chap, xxiii, title 10) but 
was more doubtful of its use to end war. “If the issue at stake .... is worthy of war, we must strive with 
^ our strength to win. To use a set combat as an evidence of a good cause, or as an instrument of divine 
judgment, is unmeaning, and inconsistent with the true sense of duty” {ibid.. Book III, chap, xx, title 43, 
sec. 3). 

22. While war has been justified “for reason of state” (above, n. 10) and as self-help to obtain justice 
against anothw state (above, n. 16) or against the complainants’ own government (bdow, n. 28), it 
also been justified both in munidpal law and in international law as the ultimate procedure for settling in- 
ternational disputes, both l^al and political, ultima ratio regum in this sense resembling a duel- “Wars are 
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the iiighest trials of right when princes and states shall put themselves upon the justice of God for deciding 
their controversies” (Francis Bacon, Works [Montague ed.l, V, 384). ... The litigation of nations . . . .” 

(Holland, op. cfL, p. 398). See al^ Kimz, op. ciL^ p. 634; Von Elbe, op. cit., p. 684; Q. Wright, ^'Changes 
in the Conception of War,” op. cit., pp. 757 and 762. 

23. Social and political justice, ^Tiigher kw,” or “natural kw” are concepts often used to justify the 
neglect of ordinaiy legai rules, whether to enforce the *^gher” standard in particular instances or to rectify 
the social and political order (Gurvitch, “Justice” and “Natural Law,” Encyclopaedia oj ike Social Sciences). 

24. Systems of kw have never tolerated the use of violence by individuals or groups to enforce concep- 
tions of justice contrary to lie positive law itself. In ancient societies the kw was considered to embody 
justice. In modern stat^ leg^ative procedures are considered equal to all necessary reforms, and the rebel, 
however “high” his motive, is condemned as a conspirator or traitor if he resorts to violence. International 
law has, however, in rnodem times recognized that if rebellion is of sufficiently formidable size to constitute 
“insurrection,” participants observing the rules of war should not be treated as criminals but as insurgents. 
If the rebellion been generally recognized as dvil war, such partidpants have the status of belligerents 
entitled to exercise beffigerent rights at sea even against neutral commerce (Hyde, op. cit., I, 77 ff.). It has 
also considered “political offenders,” difficult as the term is to define (Max Lerner, ‘“Political Offender,” 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences), different from ordinary criminals and has usually exempted them from 
extradition and allowed them asylum in embassiesand foreign public vessels (J. B. Moore, Bigcst of Interna- 
tional Law, I\*’’[ Washington, igo6], 332 ff., 766 ff.). International kw, in this respect, is a “higher” law above 
munidpal kw. In ancient, contrary to modem, practice political offenders were more readfiy extradited 
than ordinary criminals, and the same practice has been supported by some recent publicists (see G. F. de 
Martens, Pricis de droit international, sec. 4, dted by Moore, op. cit., p. 767). 

25. These methods have been supported by popular sentiment in many co mm unities where justice is 
inadequately administered by public authority, as in frontier Calif omk (vigilantism) , or where its standards 
do not conform to local ideas, as in southern lynchings. The medieval German Vehmgerickt and the Spanish 
Santa Hennanadad may have accorded legal recognition to such practice (F. W. Coker, “Lynching,” £»- 
cyclopaedia of ike Social Sciences). The permission which has been implied from the Pact of Paris for parties 
to take coercive measures against a state recognized to have viokted that instrument prior to determination 
of aggression by formal international process is similar (“Buda-Pest Articles of Interpretation of the Pact 
of Paris ” op. cit.) . If action must be withheld until the aggressor has been determined by appropriate proc- 
ess, the situation resembles the medieval institution of outkwry (above, nn. 7 and 14). Such determination 
is insisted upon by the Ekrvard Research Draft Convention on Aggression (.-^rt. ilc], pp. 872 ff.), but it 
has been contended that in the absence of more formal procedure, general recognition of aggression is ade- 
quate (Q. Wright, ‘Tresent Status of Neutrality,” op. cii., pp. 402-4; “The Lend-Lease Bill and Internation- 
al Law,” American Journal of International Law, XXXV [April, 1941], 305 ff.). 

26. This institution of the common kw and early statutes (13 Edward I, St., 2, 1285) required all per- 
sons to engage in the pursuit and arrest of a felon, once the hue and cry was raised by a peace officer or a 
private person, and any injury to the felon in the process was justifiable (Bkckstone, Commentaries, IV, 
293 ff.; Stephen, op. cit., pp. 25-29). An analogous process, less dependent on formal procedures and more 
dependent on spontaneous general reactions of peoples against aggresrion than were the procedures under 
Article 16 of the League of Nations Covenant, been urged in international rektions. “There have been 
periods in history of nations when in the absence of legal tribunals, in the absence of an organized police 
force, the sense of mutual obligation, which lies at the root of every legal system, has been so strongly de- 
veloped that an act of violence done to the person or property of one member of the community has been 
resented as a wrong to all its members. In such a case neutrality is impossible. It is a di^ace, a crime. The 
hand of every man is against the wrong-doer. He becomes an outkw. No-one may fe^ him or succour him 

or assist him to escape. Everyone must join in his arrest and punishment To this strong sense of rnu- 

tual obligation we owed in this country what is known as the ‘hue and cry,’ long regarded as an effective 
deterrent against crimes of violence. From it arose on the other side of the Atlantic that system of com- 
munal justice which, however rough and ready, contributed so kr^ely to the estab lishm ent of law and order 
in the Western part of the American Continait. From it l^al tnbunals and an organized police force ■will 
readily develop. Without it no reign of kw is posable’^’ (Lord Parker of Wkddington, House of Lords debate, 
March 19, 1918; Sir Alfred Zimmem, The League of Nakons and ike Rule of Law, IQ1S-IQ35 [London, 1936], 
pp. 17s ff.; Charles Hamill, “W’^ar and Law,” Michigan Law Reoiew, X\T [ipi?]* JS S-)- Action based on 
general recognition of a breach of the Pact of Paris would accord with this conception. “If we cannot trust 
to the good will and good faith of the peoples of tiie world eipr^sing the common purpose and judgment 
through kw, the only means of eijnression the world has discovered for all other disputes, no political 
machmery work and the world is doomed to war and doomed by war” (John Dewey, Outlawry of War 
{67th Cong., 2d sess.; Sen. Doc. No. 115 (Washington, 1922)!, p. 4). The “hue and cry” differs from “out- 
kwry’ in tiat it is immedkte and preventive rather than cMb^ate and punitive, and from vigikntism in 
that it is instituted, not merdy tolerated, by the kw (above, nn. 14 and 25). 

27. Such violence has been justifi«i on grounds of “natural kw” by revolutionists (“The tree of Eberty 
must be refreshed from time to time by the blood of {»trk>ts and tyrants” [Jeffemon]; “Whenever any form 
of Government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the People to alter or to abolish it and 
to institute new (Jovemmait” [Dedaratkm of Inoependence, j^uly 4, 1776!) s.nd by some jurists. “H rulers 
responsible to the people .... transgress agaii^t the kws and the state, not only can they be resist^ by 
force, but, in ra«w of necessity, th^ can be punished with death” (Grotius, op. cit.. Book I, chap, iv, title 8; 
see also Gurvitch, “Natural Law,” of. cit.) . International kw has tolerated revolution by its attitude toward 
insurgents and politied offenders (above, n. 24) and its acquiescpce in the recognition of revolutionary 
governments succesful in fact (Secretary State Adams to President Munroe, August 24, 1818, M oore s 
Digest, 1 , 78; Q. Wright d al.. Legal Problems m the Par Eastern Ce^ki [New York: Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 1940I, p. 181), in spite of occasional assertions of the doctrine cd legi^acy ^d of occasionaJ treaty 
obliga^ons not to recognize revolutionary governments (E. M. Borchard, in Q. Wright et al. op. cit., pp. 
157 ff.). International war, usually undertaken in practice to change existing international kw, or rights 
under that kw, has sometimes been regarded as analogous to revolution or rebellion against the community 
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of nations (Kunz, “The Problem of Revision in International Law,” American Journal of International Law, 
XXXIII [i93q1, 47; Von Elbe, op, ciU, p. 685; Q. Wright, “Article ig of the League of Nations Covenant,” 
Proceedings of the American Society of International Law, 1936, pp. 62 and 64; E. D. Dickinson, “The Law 
of Change in International Relations,” Proceedings of the Institute of World Afairs, 1933, XI, 175). 

28. Revolt against lawful authority was institutionalized in Magna Carta, which expressly authorized 
the barons and others acting with them, in case the king transgressed the charter and did not correct the 
transgressions within forty days, to “distress and injure him in any way they can; that is by seizure of the 
king’s castles, lands, possessions and in such other ways as they can until it shaU have been corrected ac- 
cording to their judgment, saving his person, and that of his queen and those of his children” (G. B. Adams 
and H. M. Stephens, Select Documents of English Constitutional History [New York, igo6], pp. 51-52). This 
article (61) was omitted from reissues of Magna Carta after 1215. This provision is not umque. Grotius 
justifies attack upon a king “if in the conferring of authority it has been stated that in a particular case the 
king can be resisted,” citing historic instances horn Hungary (1604), Brabant (1330), and Burgimdy (1468J 
{op. ciL, Book I, chap, iv, title 14). Such provisions have some analogy to the treaty guaranties, sanctioned 
by military force, against the transgression of international covenants (Q. Wright, “Collective Rights and 
Duties for the Enforcement of Treaty Obligations,” Proceedinp of the American Society of International 
Law, 1932, pp. 102 fi.; above, nn. 7 and 8). Rebellion, whatever its purpose or status in municipal law, may 
acquire the status of “war” in international law through general recognition of the rebels as belligerents 
(above, n. 24). 

29. These motives, though often referred to as explanations of violence, are seldona used to justify it. 
While liberalism reco^izes the wisdom of giving much freedom to the individual, the object of criminal law 
has been to prevent individual impulses and interests from generating antisocial violence. Even such im- 
pulses and interests have been given some immunity in extreme cases in most systems of law. 

30. Violence, resulting in injury to persons or property in modern systems of law, becomes crime only 
when committed with “cruninal intent” or “malice” which “may be rebutted by proof that the person who 
did the act cocdd not know that it was wrong, or could not help doing it.” Pleas of infancy, insanity, and 
irresistible impulse (duress and necessity) may therefore be a defense (Stephen, op. cit., pp. gi ff.). If the 
state under international law were regarded as analogous to the intfividual under municipal law, resort to 
war by a state on its own responsibility should be regarded as a crime unless irresponsibility or necessity 
is proved (above, n. 10) - 

31. Criminal law deals skeptically with irresistible impulses. It must be proved that a particular im- 
pulse “was irresistible as well as unresisted If the impulse was resistible, the fact that it proceeded 

from disease is no excuse at all The great object of the criminal law is to induce people to control 

their impulses and there is no reason why, if they can, they should not control insane impulses as well as 
sane ones” (Stephen, op. cit., p. gs; Wharton, op. cit.. sec. 43;. This legal theory of responsibility which 
assumes a dualism of will and impulse differs notably from psychological theories of normal and abnormal 
behavior which stress physiological and environmental influences (Joseph Jas trow, “Abnormal Psydiology,’ ’ 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 1, 366 ff.). Crime under the duress of a third party has frequently been 
excused (Radin, “Duress,” op. cit.), though the defense of respondeat superior has been variously interpreted 
(above, n. 6). Under most systems of primitive law and imder early Roman law a father could kill or aban- 
don his newborn child. Under many systems of law violence against children, wives, slaves, seamen, or other 
dependents is permitted. Advanced legal systems tend to reduce such freedoms (Wharton, op. cit., secs. 374, 
1563 ff.). This trend of munidpd law away from family or group solidarity to individual responsibility is 
paralleled by a trend of international law away from the complete liberty of the state to exercise violence 
mtemally. International standards have gradually been developed protecting resident aliens, minorities, 
abori^es, or even individuals generally from unjust or inhumane treatment by the state within whose 
jurisdiction they reside (E. M. Borchard, Diplomatic Protection of Citizens Abroad [New York, 1919], secs. 
7 and q; Proceedings of the American Society of International Law, 1939, pp. 5 1-94; Clyde Eagleton, The Re- 
sponsibility of States in International Law [New York, 1928], pp. 220 ff.; Stowell, op. cit., pp. 51 ff.; Grotius, 
op. cit.. Book n, chap, xxv, title 8). 

32. The license given to soldiers for several days after taking a fortified place by storm was justified as 
a “military necessity” to strike terror into the enemy, but it also may have been a reward to the soldiers 
(T. A. Walker, A History of the Law of Nations [Cambridge, 1899], pp. 191-92). Such practices were disap- 
proved by the publicists and have been prohibited by the modern law of war {Hague Contention on Rules of 
Land Warfare, 190T, Art. 23 [c), [d]), though they persist in such instances as the debauch of the Japanese 
soldiery on taking Nanking in 1937 (Shuhsi Hsu, The War Conduct of the Japanese [Shanghai, 1938I, 
pp. 93 ff,). 

33. Acquisition is said to be the motive for 75 per cent of crime (malice 15 per cent, lust 10 per cent 
[Jastrow, op. cit., I, 367])» and when it is the motive of violence, as in robbery, irresponsibility is less easy 
to prove than when passion is the motive. Acquisitive offenses not involving violence, like theft, are difi&cult 
to define because one person may take another person’s property with many intentions, only a few of which 
are criminal (Stephen, op. cit., pp. 125 ff.). Economic distress has rarely been accepted in law as a defense 
for acquisitive crime (Radin, “Duress,” op. cit, V, 288). 

34. Privateering was the institetion by which shijmwners, equipped with letters of marque and reprisal 
from the state, were entitled to seize enemy and certain neutral vessels at sea for personal profit in time of 
war or even, under the practice of private reprisals, in time of peace. This institution was abolished by the 
Declaration of Paris in 1856; but, for years after, naval forces of most countries continued to gain “prize 
money” or a percentage of the value of captures. This has now been largely abolished, as have other personal 
perquisities of soldiers and sailors in war. The object of these institutions in war was to stimulate action 
against the enemy by the offer of personal profit. In time of peace the institution was one of remedial 
self-help (above, n. 16; Vol. I, chap, vii, n. 156). 



APPENDIX XXXI 
ELLUSTPATIONS OF THE DUEL 

The following episodes from childhood, contemporary international relations, 
and sixteenth-century Italy illustrate the same procedure under varying condi- 
tions of formalization. In each case the phenomena of giving the lie, name-call- 
ing, increasing tension stimulated by mutual incitement, interims of caution and 
detente, expressions of self-confidence and of contempt for the enemy, challenge, 
and ultimatum are to be observed. In the first two the big-brother threat plays a 
part. 

The boy fight is the least formalized and proceeds the most rapidly, occupy- 
ing only a few minutes. The greater speed of movement toward the battle may 
be accounted for by the lesser risks involved in that event- 

The international duel is somewhat formalized through diplomatic etiquette 
and the rules of international law, but these do not elaborate the precise signifi- 
cance to be attached to remarks or the responses expected in the various stages of 
insult, challenge, acceptance, and preparation. Furthermore, the expression of 
national attitudes is by no means confined to diplomacy in the present world of 
press and radio. Under other conditions the pourparler's of war have proceeded 
with formalities more resembling the sixteenth-century duel. Under present 
conditions, however, war has a closer resemblance to the boy fight. The enor- 
mously greater risks involved, however, induces a more cautious and leisurely 
procedure. 

The Italian duel is the most formal of all these illustrations, so formal that it 
evaporates in an endless argument on who insulted who, who challenged, who 
accepted the challenge, if there was one, and whose turn it was to make the next 
move. 

Each of the episodes illustrates the desire of each participant to reconcile his 
behavior with prevailing standards and neutral opinion, to preserve his prestige 
or reputation for being a ready and dangerous fighter, and to avoid, if possible, 
the risks to prestige and the sacrifices of life, limb, and property which would be 
involved in an actual fight. Efforts to bluff, terrorize, or placate the enemy are 
made by each,, with pauses to size up the effect of these efforts upon the enemy’s 
morale, to judge of his actual fighting capacity, and to shatter his nerves.^ The 

^ The techniques of the war of nerves include ‘‘the shrewd interplay of suspense, 
crisis, and fear of war followed by release of tensions, alleviation of the crisis, and the 
rise again of hojye that a ‘peace in our time’ would be found. .... For the individual this 
sets up uncertainty, alternation of emotions of fear and hope, and is analogous to the 
t3rpe of conditioning which the laboratory psychologists induce in animals in order to 
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fight finally occurs when each is convinced that no other means exists to pre- 
serve prestige. 

Formalization of the duel is the product of the unheroic desire of each to sub- 
stitute argument for fighting — a result achieved in the substitution of the law 
court for the duel. Formalization of the duel is a step in the direction of that sub- 
stitution, which actually eliminated the Italian duel in the course of time. 

A BOYS DUED 

Presently Tom checked his whistle. A stranger was before him — a boy a 
shade larger than himself. A new-comer of any age or either sex was an impres- 
sive curiosity in the poor little shabby village of St. Petersburg. This boy was 
well dressed, too — weU dressed on a week-day. This was simply astounding. 
His cap was a dainty thing, his close-buttoned blue cloth roundabout was new 
and natty, and so were his pantaloons. He had shoes on— and it was only Fri- 
day. He even wore a necktie, a bright bit of ribbon. He had a citified air about 
him that ate into Tom’s vitals. The more Tom stared at the splendid marvel, the 
higher he turned up his nose at his finery and the shabbier and shabbier his own 
outfit seemed to him to grow. Neither boy spoke. If one moved, the other 
moved — ^but only sidewise, in a circle; they kept face to face and eye to eye all 
the time. Finally Tom said: 

“I can lick you!” 

“Pd like to see you try it.” 

“WeU, I can do it.” 

“No, you can’t, either.” 

“Yes I can.” 

“No, you can’t.” 

“I can.” 

“You can’t.” 

“Canl” 

“Can’t!” 

An uncomfortable pause. Then Tom said: 

“What’s your name?” 

“ ’Tisn’t any of your business, maybe.” 

“WeU I ’low I’U make it my business.” 

“WeU why don’t you?” 

“If you say much, I wiU.” 

“Much — ^much — mitah. There now,” 


make them neurotic and hence incapable of habitual and inteUigent behavior. The 
thesis of invincibility, fearful power, and the open threats of force are [also] highly 
effective” (KimbaU Young, '^The Psychology of War,” in Jesse D. Clarkson and 
Thomas C. Cochran [eds.], War as a Social Institution [New York, 1941], p. 14). 

^ Mark Twain, The Adveniures of Tom Sawyer (New York, 1903), pp. 7-11. 
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‘Dh, you think you’re mighty smart, don’t you? I could lick you with one 
hand tied behind me, if I wanted to.” 

“Well why don’t you do it? You say you can do it.” 

“Well I willj if you fool with me.” 

“Oh yes — ^I’ve seen whole families in the same fix.” 

“Smarty! You think you’re some, now, don’t you? Oh, what a hat!” 

“You can lump that hat if you don’t like it. I dare you to knock it off — ^and 
anybody that’ll take a dare will suck eggs.” 

“You’re a liar!” 

“You’re another.” 

“You’re a fighting har and dasn’t take it up.” 

“Aw — take a walk!” 

“Say — ^if you give me much more of your sass I’ll take and bounce a rock 
off’n your head.” 

“Oh, of course you will.” 

“Wen I rfZ.” 

“WeH why don’t you do it then? What do you keep saying you wiU for? WTiy 
don’t you do it? It’s because you’re afraid.” 

“I ainH afraid.” 

“You are,” 

“I ain’t.” 

“You are.” 

Another pause, and more eyeing and sideling around each other. Presently 
they were shoulder to shoulder. Tom said: 

“Get away from here!” 

“Go away yourself!” 

“I won’t either.” 

So they stood, each with a foot placed at an angle as a brace, and both shoving 
with might and main, and powering at each other with hate. But neither could 
get an advantage. After struggling till both were hot and flushed, each relaxed 
his strain with watchful caution, and Tom said: 

“You’re a coward and a pup. I’ll tell my big brother on you, and he can 
thrash you with his little finger, and I’ll make him do it, too.” 

“What do I care for your big brother? I’ve got a brother that’s bigger than 
he is — and what’s more, he can throw him over that fence, too.” [Both brothers 
were imaginary.] 

“That’s a lie.” 

^‘Your saying so don’t make it so.” 

Tom drew a line in the dust with his big toe, and said: 

“I dare you to step over that, and I’ll lick you till you can’t stand up. Any- 
body that’ll take a dare will steal she^.” 

The new boy stepped over promptly, and said: 

“Now you said you’d do it, now let’s see you do it.” 
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“Don't you crowd me now; you better look out.” 

“Well, you saii you'd do it — why don't you do it?” 

“By jingo! for two cents I will do it.” 

The new boy took two broad coppers out of his pocket and held them out with 
derision. Tom struck them to the ground. In an instant both boys were rolling 
and tumbling in the dirt, gripped together like cats; and for the space of a minute 
they tugged and tore at each other's hair and clothes, punched and scratched 
each other’s nose, and covered themselves with dust and glory. Presently the con- 
fusion took form, and through the fog of battle Tom appeared, seated astride 
the new boy, and pounding him with his fists. 

“Holler ’nuffl” said he. 

The boy only struggled to free himself. He was cr3dng — ^mainly from rage. 

“Holler 'nuff !” — ^and the pounding went on. 

At last the stranger got out a smothered “Nuffl” and Tom let him up and 
said: 

“Now that'll learn you. Better look out who you're fooling with next time.” 

AN INTERNATIONAL DUEL^ 

Germany occupied Czechoslovakia on March 15, 1939, and on March 31 
Great Britain and France declared guaranties of Polish independence. 

Polatid . — We have just seen a state faU because it relied on negotiations in- 
stead of on its own strength. Poles understand the tragic example of Czecho- 
slovakia ; therefore Poland is ready for war, even against the strongest adversary 
[Polska Zbrqjna (army organ), March 25]. 

Germayiy . — Cases of German women and children being beaten and ill-treated 
are becoming more and more frequent, and German property has been damaged. 
It is astonishing that Polish authorities should hitherto have failed to suppress 
the anti-German agitation of the Western League, which constituted a disturb- 
ing factor in relations with Germany [German press, March 27]. 

3 The German-Polish crisis, which began on March 15, 1939, eventuated in war on 
September i, 1939. An effort has been made to reproduce the text, sometimes with ab- 
breviation, of every statement indicative of an attitude by one country toward the 
other, printed during this period in the chronology of the Bulletin of International News 
(published bi-weekly by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, London). The 
more important documents and speeches have been corrected, and in some cases ex- 
tended, from the texts printed in the Polish and German white books {Official Documents 
concerning Polish-German and Polish-Soviet Relations, 1933-1939 [Republic of Poland, 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs (London: Hutchinson & Co., 1940)]; Documents on the 
Events Preceding the Outbreak of the War, compiled and published by the German For- 
eign Office, German Library of Information [New York, 1940]). These modifications 
did not substantially change the sense of the material in the chronology. While these 
contemporary press reports may not be in all cases accurate, they represent the atti- 
tudes of the contestants as they appeared to the publics of the two countries and of the 
world at the time. 
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Poland . — For our frontiers, or our independence, or our honor, we will fight, 
and we know how to fight for victory till our last breath [General Skwarcynski, 
March 28]. 

Germany . — Certain forces in Poland appear to have rejected the policy of 
understanding which was agreed upon when the 1934 Treaty was signed. It 
seems as though no serious restraint is now placed on those in Poland who de- 
lighted in agitating against everything German and as though Poland no longer 
set the same store as before on Germany’s friendship [Diplomctisch-politische 
KorrespondenZj March 28]. 

Poland . — The German Official News Agency representative at Bydgoszcz 
(Bromberg) was arrested for reporting false information about the treatment of 
Germans in Poland [Polish press, April 3]. 

Germany. — Poland, by negotiating an alliance with Great Britain, would 
thereby become a guilty partner in an attempt to set Europe in flames .... and 
would expose herself to the fate of other nations which have let themselves be 
misled by the horse dealers of the democratic West. That is not a threat, but a 
prudent military political reckoning [Volkischer Beobachter^ April 7]. 

Poland . — Many complaints have reached the country from Poles in Germany 
regarding their treatment, especially in Silesia, where many have recently been 
arrested for no offense except their nationality". There has also been much com- 
ment on the provocative behavior of Germans living in Poland. In case of need 
the whole Polish people would fight for Polish liberty and independence {Polska 
Zhrqjna^ April ii]. 

Germany. — ^W^ith sovereign disdain we watch their hysteria! clamor, and this 
disdain is shared by the whole German people, who feel that they have been 
raised by the Fuhrer back into that position in the world which is Germany’s 
due. The Reich stands in the shadow of the German sword [Goebbels, April 
ig]. 

Poland . — ^We have shown toward Germany our wish for an understanding 
and our good will in the highest degree, but we cat^orically reject all one-sided 
decisions violating our interests. We shall never agree to our “living space” be- 
coming a part of the German 'diving space.” We shall never purchase good- 
neighborly relations with Germany at the price of unilateral concessions, politi- 
cal isolation, and the abandonment of real independence [Gazeta Polska, April 
26]. 

Germany . — I have made a concrete offer to the Polish government concerning 
Danzig. I will reveal this offer to you, members of the Reichstag, and you your- 
selves judge whether it does not represent the greatest concession conceiv- 
able in the interests of European peace The Polish government have re- 

jected my offer. I sincerdy r^etted this incomprehensible attitude on the 
part of the Polish government. But that is not the decisive factor. Far worse is 
the fact that Poland, like Czechoslovakia a year ago, now believes, under the 
pressure of lying international agitation, that she must call up troops, although 
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Gennaiiy on lier part has not called up a single man and has not thought of tak- 
ing any kind of action against Poland. As I have said, this is in itself very re- 
grettable, and some day posterity will decide whether it was really right to re- 
fuse this proposition, which I make once and only once. Germany's alleged ag- 
gressive intentions, a mere figment of the international press, led, as you know, 
to the so-called guaranty offers and to Poland’s incurring an obligation for mu- 
tual assistance, which would compel her under certain circumstances to take 
military action against Germany This obhgation is contrary to the agree- 

ment which I made with Marshal Pilsudski some years ago. I therefore look 
upon that agreement as having been unilaterally infringed by Poland and there- 
by no longer in existence [Hitler, Reichstag speech, April 28]. 

Poland,— M otq reservists were called up, and extensive troop movements 
took place [Polish press, April 29]. 

Germany— Tho, old exponents of the policy of encirclement are once more 
active — the people who, in 1914, for example, knew nothing but hate. They are 
the same international clique of warmongers who carried on their dirty work 
then. I know you love peace. I also know that a certain international gutter 
press lies day in and day out, agitates for war, casts suspicion on you, and de- 
fames you [Hitler, address to Hitler Youth, May i]. 

Poland,— The German Reich has taken the mere fact of the Polish-British 

understanding as a motive for the breaking off of the pact of 1934 I will 

take the liberty of referring jurists to the text of our reply to the German memo- 
randum The Reich government, as appears from the text of the German 

memorandum, made its decision on the strength of press reports, without con- 
sulting the views of either the British or the Polish governments as to the char- 
acter of the agreement concluded. It would not have been difi&cult to do so, for 
immediately on my return from London I expressed my readiness to receive the 
German ambassador, who has hitherto not availed himself of the opportunity. 
To make a proper estimate of the situation, we should first of all ask the ques- 
tion, what is the real object of all this? The question of the future of Dan- 

zig and of communication across Pomorze, it is still a matter of unilateral con- 
cessions which the government of the Reich appear to be demanding from us. 

A self-respecting nation does not make unilateral concessions Peace is 

certainly the object of the difi&cult and intensive work of Polish diplomacy. Two 
conditions are necessary for this work to be of real value: (i) peaceful intentions 
and (2) peaceful methods of procedure. If the government of the Reich are 
really guided by those two preconditions in relation to this country, then all 
conversations, provided, of course, that they respect the principles I have al- 
ready enumerated, are possible Peace is a valuable and desirable thing. 

Our generation, which has shed its blood in several wars, surely deserves a 
period of peace. But peace, like almost everything in this world, has its price, 
high but defimable. We in Poland do not recognize the conception of ‘'peace at 
any price.” There is only one thing in the life of men, nations, and states which 
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is without price, and that is honor [Foreign Minister Beck, address in the 
Se3an, May 5]. 

Germany. — German papers did not publish Colonel Beck’s speech imtil eight 
hours after its conclusion. Headlines referred to “Polish terrorist acts,” “Ger- 
man houses attacked,” “Poles display blind lust of destruction,” “Germans in- 
sulted and maltreated.” Berlin described the speech as “superficially clever but 
fundamentally unwise.” Beck had become an instrument of Polish chauvinism 
[German press, May 5]. 

Polafid. — Much indignation was expressed by the press at the campaign al- 
leged to be carried out against Poles in German Silesia and elsewhere, which in- 
cluded expulsions of Poles from East Prussia and the placing of their estates un- 
der German “guardianship” [Polish press, May 9]. 

Germany. — In their relations with Poland matters had now reached a dead- 
lock because Poland did not want the question of Danzig and the Corridor 
solved. Instead, she had mobilized, and her press attacked Germany in a mega- 
lomaniac fashion. These developments were regarded in the Reich with absolute 
ralin [Goebbels, in Volkiscker Beobachier, May 13]. 

Poland. — ^It was not Poland’s fault that relations with Germany were not al- 
together satisfactory [Kurjer P or anny, May 17]. 

Germany. — Germany had paid for a historic error — the Thirty Yearn’ War — 

by the loss of the world-domination which belonged by right to it German 

rearmament was b^un in 1933, continued in 1934, intensified in 1935, acceler- 
ated furiously in 1936; in 1937 all national forces were mobilized, and in 1938 the 
first great blows were struck. The suggestion that it could all have been done by 

negotiation was enough to make one laugh In September war had just 

been avoided. If we had not risked something, we would have won nothing. 
We had luck because we had the trust of the people. God helped us. He would 
not have helped us if we had not deserved it. I am tempted in this regard to 
believe rather in a Germanic God than a Christian one. We are working not for 
the next world but for this. We believe in force. [Goebbels, address at Cologne, 
May 19]. 

Poland. — ^Five divisions of troops were reported to be concentrated in the 
Corridor in the neighborhood of Danzig [Polish press, May 19]. 

Germany. — Poland’s quarrelsomeness has proved in recent weeks to be stead- 
ily on the increase. Insults to Germany and its leadership are daily occurrences. 

The persecution of the Germans is increasing The political blank check 

which the Western Powers have given to Poland has led to a degree of unreason- 
ableness which is beginning to assume dangerous proportions {Diplomaiische 
Korrespondenz, Jime 12]. 

Poland. — ^The German charge that Poland’s attitude re Danzig has stiffened 
since the British pledges to her is untrue. The German government must know 
that all the trouble in Danzig is the result of those elements very near to the 
German government [Fordgn Office cxxmmumque, June 14]. 
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Germany, — ^Your determination to return to the Great Mother of our com- 
mon Fatherland is strong and invincible The Poles know they are wrong, 

and because of that they resort to abuse. They demand from Germany East 

Prussia and Silesia Germany, however, does not have to take Polish 

bragging seriously, and despite the blank check given by Great Britain she re- 
gards the speechifying of London and Warsaw as noisy shadow-boxing, meant 

to conceal with many words a deficiency of power and determination So 

German men and women of Danzig, you may look to the future with confidence. 
The National-Socialist Reich stands at your side [Goebbels, speech in Danzig, 
June 17]. 

Poland. — ^The bloodless victories of Germany have come to an end. If she 
does not give up her demands, she must risk war. Neither Goebbels nor Hitler, 
were they to make many speeches, can change the situation by talking alone, 
and a war is in the first place dangerous and risky for Germany [Kurjer Czer- 
wony, June 19]. 

Germany. — ^Rumors were current that 600,000 reservists had been called up 
[German press, June 29]. 

Poland. — Poland will certainly continue to maintain the legal and peaceful 
basis for her action in regard to Danzig in full agreement with the other govern- 
ments which were just as interested as Poland in preventing any sort of Ersatz- 
Anschluss of the Free City. The government voted 55 million zlotys for addi- 
tional expenditure by the Ministry of War [Gazeta Polska, July 7]. 

Germany.— Tht report that 1,200 men of the Kondor legion had arrived in 
Danzig was formally denied in Berlin [German press, July 12]. 

Poland. — The political atmosphere shows some relaxation, but this means no 
real change. We say openly that we have no confidence. We suspect that the 
present lull and easiness is only illusory, purposely arranged by foreign propa- 
ganda [Express Poranny, July 12]. 

Germany. — ^The Reich, while making uncompromisingly its demand that 
Danzig should return to Germany, is absolutely opposed to a warlike solution. 
Herr Hitler and the government are of opinion that Danzig itself is not an ob- 
j*ect for barter; it must therefore return to Germany unconditionally. They are 
convinced that the question can be solved peaceably and intend that it shall so be 
solved [Propaganda Ministry, July 21]. 

Poland. The pacific pronouncement made in Berlin does not cause surprise 
Such pronouncements generally mean that Germany has in min d some change 
in the map of Europe. No matter in what form Germany seeks to incorporate 
Danzig, such an attempt will be considered in Poland as a flagrant breach of the 
status quo and evoke the appropriate response. Poland will use all peaceful 
methods to try to settle the Danzig question, but if the Germans insist on realiz- 
ing their plan of incorporating Danzig in the Reich, Poland will be forced to re- 
sort to arms, knowing she is fighting not for Danzig but for her own independ- 
ence. It is not Poland who is presenting claims, and therefore it is not Poland 
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who should make concessions. All appeals for the maintenance of peace should 
be addressed to Berlin, not Warsaw [Polish authoritative statement, July 21]. 

Germany, — Germany rejects Polish claims to German territory, denounces 
Polish ill-treatment and imprisonment of German-speaking people, and accuses 
Polish customs officers of espionage and political activities [Lokalanzeiger^ Au- 
gust i]. 

Poland. — Poland has defined her attitude in a dear and unambiguous manner 
in regard to Danzig, which has been linked to Poland for centuries and which 
constitutes a lung of our economic organism. It is not we who started the Dan- 
zig question. It is not we who are breaking our engagements. Our measures will 
be exactly adopted to suit the measures of the other side. Danzig is Polish and 
shall remain Polish [Marshal Smigly-Rydz, address at Cracow, August 6]. 

Germany. — ^The Marshal’s repudiation of any aggressive intentions is obvi- 
ously intended for the democratic world-press. General Sosnowski’s statement 
published only the evening before the Cracow speech, declaring that after a 
victory in the coming war Poland would become a great power with a great mis- 
sion to fulfil, is suffident to prove Poland’s aggressive intentions toward Ger- 
many {Volkischer Beohachier, August 7]. 

Poland. — Extensive German troop movements along the Polish Silesian fron- 
tier are creating great nervousness among the local German inhabitants \Wieczor 
Warszawskif August 7]. 

Germany. — ^\"igorous anti-Polish press campaign accompanying visit of Herr 
Forster [Danzig Nazi] to Hitler at Berchtesgaden, referring to German-Polish 
frontier incidents, ill-treatment of 18 members of the German People’s block at 
ELatowice, and shooting of a German farmer’s boy by a Polish sentry while 
crossing the frontier in the coume of his duties [German press, August ii]. 

Poland. — The authorities are taking severe measures to check German propa- 
ganda aimed at undermining the currency. Four German soldiers in transit 
across the Corridor had abused their railway passes by taking photographs of 
the frontier bridge at Tczew. They were made to leave the train and were sent 
back to Germany [Polish press, August 13]. 

Germany. — ^The German mini ster of the interior gave orders for the use of 
German spelling of Polish place names in all correspondence with Poland. The 
Polish Minister of the Interior retaliated with an order that all letters thus ad- 
dressed from Germany should be returned to the senders. The German-Polish 
frontier in Silesia was closed to local traffic [German press, August 15]. 

Poland. — Inquiry into the recent dash near Rudo Slonska in Silesia led to 
the discovery in Silesia of a widespread espionage organization concerned in the 
passage of military information to a foreign organization. In consequence several 
dozen members of the German minority and German citizens in Poland were 
arrested and several of the offices of the Jungdeutsche Partei and the Gewerk- 
schaft der Deutschen Arbeiter were provisionally dosed. The entire Silesian 
frontier was dosed until the German dosure of the frontier near Katowice was 
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eitiier satisfactorily explained or rescinded [Polish official communique, August 

i6]. 

Germany, — ^Reports of terrorization and mass arrests of Germans in Polish 
Silesia. Thousands of German refugees are pouring across the frontier into Ger- 
many [German press, August 17]. 

Poland. — Poland sharply protests the German press reports of maltreatment 
of the German minority in Poland. If this campaign continues, the government 
will be compelled to publish particulars of the treatment accorded to the Polish 
minority in Germany [Foreign Office spokesman, August 18]. 

Germa?iy. — Nonaggression Pact with Russia announced. Reports that strong 
concentrations of Polish troops have come into position on the Moravian fron- 
tier, that bridges have been mined, tank blocks placed in position, and all de- 
fensive preparations made. Similar preparations are reported on the Silesian 
frontier [German press, August 21]. 

Poland, — Colonel Beck has been assured by the British and French ambassa- 
dors that the policies of their respective governments remained unchanged 
[Polish press, August 22]. 

Germany. — Press reports of feverish military activity on the part of Polish 
forces across the frontier, a Polish attempt to starve Danzig out, and Polish 
terrorism m Posen and West Prussia [German press, August 23]. 

Poland. — It has been officially denied that any extraordinary military activ- 
ity is taking place on the Polish side of the German frontier [Polish Foreign 
Office, August 23]. 

Germany. — Nonaggression Pact with Russia signed in Moscow. Report cur- 
rent in Berlin that Germany and Russia have agreed to partition Poland, Ger- 
many receiving Danzig, the Corridor, and western Silesia, while Russia obtains 
eastern Poland up to the ^‘Wilson line^^ [German press, August 24]. 

Poland. — ^Three classes of reservists — those aged 27, 28, and 29, numbering 
some 500,000 — are called to the colors. All civil servants have their leaves 
stopped. The Warsaw wireless exhorts the people to keep calm. German press 
and wireless allegations that Poland is encircling Danzig with military forces, 
that the army is getting out of control and planning a Danzig coup, and that the 
Danzig-Polish frontier has been closed — are firmly denied. Poland protests 
against the invasion of Polish territory by a German patrol [Polish press, August 

24] * 

Germany. — Reports of Polish mobilization amounting to a preparation for an 
offensive, Polish terrorism of the German minority, and mability of the Polish 
government to control the army. Thirty Germans are alleged to have been 
machine-gunned at Lodz for refusing to fight for Poland [German press, August 

25] - 

Poland. — Reports of serious incidents on the Silesian frontier at Szyglowic, 
official Polish protests against these incidents, and Polish fire on German plane 
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flying over the forbidden zone around the Hell peninsula [Polish official report, 
August 25]. 

Germany , — ^Herr Hitler addresses some four hundred members of the Reich- 
stag in a speech inspired by the gravity of the situation [German press, August 

27]* 

Polafid . — Government protests to the German government against the at- 
tacks at Zworice and elsewhere. The entire frontier with Germany is closed to 
rail traffic [Polish official reports, August 27]. 

Germany . — ^In the east the roads are filled with transports for reservists of all 
classes, and Berlin is denuded of private cars, lorries, and other vehicles. Travel 
abroad is impossible and most of the fast expresses and intemational trains are 
canceled. The last reserves of elderly men have been called up. Ration cards for 
food, textiles, and shoes have been issued to the Berlin population to insure just 
distribution between rich and poor, to demonstrate Germany’s determination to 
win her right to guard her economic freedom, and to frustrate any efforts to 
starve her by a hunger blackade. The rations will enable Germany to hold out 
for years [German official reports, August 28]. 

Poland , — ^Many towns near the German frontier have been partially evacu- 
ated and large numbers of foreigners have left Warsaw and other centers for 
home [Polish press, August 28]. 

Germany . — ^The world now knows the German demands; Danzig and the 
Corridor must return to Germany. In the last forty-eight hours the German 
people, in view of the acute danger to their compatriots in Poland, have been 
put to a severe test of patience, and the powers of encirclement are responsible 
for the condition of affairs [German press, August 29]. 

Poland . — Fresh military measures are being taken in view of the German oc- 
cupation of Slovakia, but reports that general mobilization is about to be ordered 
is categorially denied. The police have surrounded the German consulate at 
Teschen and Lwow, in retaliation for the German action at Breslau and Morav- 
ska Ostrava [Polish offidai announcements, August 29]. 

Germany.— Een Hitler signed a decree setting up a council of Ministers for 
the Defense of the State. Herr von Ribbentrop read over to the British am- 
bassador late at night the sixteen points of a proposed plan for the settlement of 
the dispute with Poland, but told him that they were not being communicated 
to him or to the British government officially, as it was already too late, owing 
to the failure of the Polish plenipotentiary to arrive [Berlin press reports, Au- 
gust 30]. 

Poland . — Several months ago Germany started an aggressive policy against 
Poland. The press campaign, the menacing utterances of responsible German 
statesmen, the systematic provocation of frontier incidents, and the ever in- 
creasing concentration of mobilized armed forces on the Polish frontiers are evi- 
dent proof of this. Finally the activities directed on the territory of the Free 
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City of Danzig against the indisputable rights and interests of Poland, and Ger- 
many’s obvious territorial ambitions with regard to the Polish state, leave no 
doubt about the fact that Poland is threatened. Taking account of these facts, 
especially after the entry of German troops into the territory of Slovakia, a neigh- 
boring state, the Polish government, having already taken preliminary meas- 
ures, is obliged today to reinforce its security by means of the defensive military 
dispositions which the situation demands. The policy of the Polish government, 
which is not and never has been animated by aggressive designs with regard to 
any other state, remains unchanged. A desire for loyal collaboration with aU 
states, which found expression in the reply sent by the President of the Polish 
Republic to the President of the United States, characterizes the tendencies of 
Polish policy [Polish official communique, August 30]. 

Germany . — The government handed the sixteen-point proposals to the Polish 
ambassador late at night, and at the same time the official wireless service an- 
nounced that the Reich government regarded them as rejected. The news 
agency published a message from Breslau alleging that the wireless station at 
Gleiwitz had been attacked that evening by Poles, who invaded the studio, but 
were soon driven out with fatal losses. A later message said the attack had ap- 
parently been the signal for a general attack by armed Poles at two further 
points of the frontier. Severe fighting was going on [German official reports, 
August 31]. 

Poland . — The railway and telegraph and telephone services were taken over 
by the War Ministry and general mobilization began [Polish press reports, Au- 
gust 31], 

Germany . — ^The Polish state has refused the peaceful settlement of relations 
which we desired and has appealed to arms. Germans in Poland are persecuted 
with bloody terror and driven from their houses. A series of violations of the 
frontier, intolerable to a great power, prove that Poland is no longer willing to 
respect the frontier of the Reich. In order to put an end to this lunacy, I have 
no other choice than to meet force with force from now on. The German army 
will fight the battle for the honor and the vital rights of reborn Germany with 
hard determination. I expect that every soldier .... will ever remain conscious 
that he is a representative of the Nazi Greater Germany [Hitler, proclamation 
to the Army, September i]. 

Poland . — President Moscicki broadcasts a proclamation announcing the Ger- 
man attack and appealing to all citizens, convinced that the whole nation will 
rally round the supreme commander of the armed forces and give a proper reply 
to the aggressor, as it has so often done in the past. It is stated officially in War- 
saw that the German report of the invasion by Polish divisionist bands near 
Gleiwitz is a tissue of lies. The Poles have made no attack anywhere [Polish 
official communique, September i]. 

On September i at about 5 -30 a.m. hostilities were begun by the German 
forces bombing Katowice, Krakow, Tczew (near Danzig), and Tunel, while at 
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the same time ground forces moved against Zakopane (from Slovakia), Grudzi- 
^dz (from East Prussia), Poznan (from Pomerania), and Lubliniec Tamowskie, 
and Gory (from Silesia). Warsaw was raided several times, but most of the 
bombers were chased away by Polish fighters and by gunfire. At Katowice, 
German aircraft arrived in squadrons of fifty ever>^ half-hour, and there were 
many casualties. 

A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ITALIAN DJJEL^ 

Cesare Fregoso and Cagnino Gonzaga were both members of the order of 
Knights of the Eling of France and at war under his authorit}". 

Fregoso declared that Gonzaga, writing to a third party, had reflected upon 
Fregoso’s honor. Thereupon Fregoso, on January" 2, 1537, without the permis- 
sion of his general sent to Gonzaga a cariello which declared that as many times 
as he had spoken, caused to be spoken, written, or caused to be written, to the 
prejudice of his opponent’s honor, so many times he had lied in his throat; and 
that, if he denied it, he lied again. Fregoso added that he would not write abu- 
sively, since this would be the action of one who was envious, malignant, and 
base; but he reserved the right, if his opponent did not shirk his obligations, to 
“speak with weapons in hand.” 

To this Gonzaga replied, in the same month, that for the present he would ig- 
nore the introduction to Fregoso’s letter but that he accepted the challenge. 

After the lapse of more than two years, Fregoso supported his cause by pub- 
lishing favorable statements made by distinguished lords. The first, which ap- 
peared in April, 1539, was that of the King of France. Another was WTitten in 
July of the same year by the Marquis del Vasto. He held that Fregoso ’s mentita 
had been valid and hence had given dishonor to Gonzaga (who should therefore 
have issued a challenge to defend his honor, but he had not done so). 

Opinions were given by Alciato and Socino. Both favored the cause of Gon- 
zaga, holding he had accepted Fregoso’s challenge but that Fregoso had failed 
to suggest the weapons. 

Alciato first stated the arguments for Fregoso, If, as appeared from Fregoso’s 
cariello, Gonzaga had accused him to a third party, this was worse than if the 
accusation had been made to Fregoso himself. In either case, moreover, Fre- 

4 Frederick R. Bryson, The Sixieenih-Ceniury Italian Dud (Chicago, 1938), pp. 
157-60. According to the practice, a duel should proceed by five stages: (i) A insults B , 
(2) B challenges A, (3) A accepts B’s challenge, (4) B arranges place, time, judges, and 
arms satisfactorily to A, and (5) the combat takes place according to these arrange- 
ments. The first three of these events might give rise to questions, even if, as was usual- 
ly the case, they took place by written communications {caridli). Were A’s utterances 
an insult to B? Was B’s statement an insult or a challenge? Did A accept a challenge or 
make a challenge? Until these questions were solved, the duel might be stalled because 
each would claim that his honor was still intact and would remain so until the other 
had made the next move. These problems gave rise to learned disquisitions by the ex- 
perts as indicated in this illustration. 
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goso’s mentita would make him (Fregoso) the challengee. He did not become the 
challenger, furthermore, by the mere fact of his mentioning that he reserved the 
right to “speak with weapons in hand,” for this did not imply the question of the 
choice of arms. His giving the lie, also, was not conditional: he wrote as one to 
whom the fact that he had been offended was a certainty; and his phrase “as 
many times as you have spoken, etc.,” referred not to the fact of the offense but 
to its frequency. 

In spite of all this, however, Alciato believed that the party who was chal- 
lenged was Gonzaga. Whatever Fregoso’s cartello might be as to its form, there 
was no doubt of its meaning. This could not be changed without the consent of 
both parties. Since the function of the challenged party was to stand on the de- 
fensive, moreover, Fregoso seemed to be the challenger because he had said, “If 
there be no shirking on your part.” Although it had been held, furthermore, 
that the attore as to the offense was not necessarily the attore as to the duel, yet 
in case of doubt the challenger was the party who had given an insult by the 
first cartello^ unless it appeared that he himself had peviously been insulted. So 
the challenger was the one who had disturbed the other’s peace. The party who 
was challenged, on the other hand, was the one who was contented with his 
present state. But Fregoso’s reference to reserving the right to “speak with 
weapons in hand” showed that he wished to resort to arms. He could not be 
“contented,” moreover, because his opponent, by accepting the offer to fight, 
had placed upon him the onus, the burden of proof. It would be superfluous, also, 
for a challenged party to say, as did Fregoso, that he wished to “speak with 
weapons in hand.” But since superfluity of words in cartelli was never to be pre- 
sumed, it must be held that Fregoso had chosen to seek a decision not by the civil 
law but by the duel; and this choice was the function of the challenger. As for 
the suggestion that Fregoso’s words, “If you deny it, you lie again” placed the 
onus upon Gonzaga, the latter might have considered the conditional clause to 
be ambiguous: it might have meant, “If you deny that you said,” “If you deny 
that you lied when you said,” etc. Since Fregoso could have expressed himself 
more clearly, his opponent should have the benefit of the doubt. As for Gon- 
zaga’s failure to mention in his cartello that he had been given the lie, there were 
two explanations: in the first place, he may have considered it unsuited to his 
rank to use many words and, second, it was necessary only that he should show 
r^rd for his honor, and this he did by agreeing to fight. Since after choosing 
the dud, moreover, a man could not give part of his proof by means of the civil 
law, Fregoso could not prove legally that Gonzaga had assailed his honor by a 
letter written to a third party and also prove in the dud that his opponent had 
lied: the two proofs must be simultaneous. With regard to this letter, further- 
more, Fr^oso was debarred from producing it in a court of law; and, if he had 
op>ened it without permission, he could not be heard concerning its contents and 
was liable to prosecution. 
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Similar reasons were stated by Socino. He held that, since there was no evi- 
dence that Gonzaga had reflected upon Fregoso’s honor, the latter’s giving the lie 
was not the resentment of an accusation, and hence his opponent had no cause 
to give proof. If, moreover, Fregoso had said simply, ^^You lie,” and had not 
mentioned weapons, he could, to be sure, have claimed the privilege of being the 
challengee; but his desire to “speak with weapons in hand,” and his preceding 
words, constituted an affront: they meant, “I will speak insults.” Since, fur- 
thermore, Fregoso had allowed two years to pass without protesting against the 
alleged attack upon his honor, this was a case of silence giving assent. As for 
Gonzaga, he could have resented Fregoso’s mentita by replying, “You lie in 
saying that I lie”; then Fregoso, having to prove that Gonzaga had lied, would 
have been compelled to be the challenger. But he was not the less so under the 
actual circumstances, for Gonzaga’s silence was simply the middle course be- 
tween assent and contradiction; he showed prudence when he neither confessed 
nor denied an aco^ation which had not been made speciflc. As to the opinion of 
the King of France, it should not be considered; since he had not given to Gon- 
zaga an opportunity to be heard in his own behalf, the opinion would have been 
invalid even if the king had been the natural lord of both parties. 

Apparently the duel never took place. 
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THEORIES OF STATE RESPONSIBILITY UNDER 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Three basic theories as to the nature of the state and of the community of na- 
tions have been described as (a) international monism, (b) national monism, and 
(c) dualism.^ They assume, respectively, that the state or its government is re- 
sponsible as an agent of the community of nations, that the state is not responsi- 
ble at all, and that the state is responsible as a member of the community of na- 
tions. 

a) InterTiatioTial monism holds that the state is a fictional person or corpora- 
tion which owes its existence to recognition by the community of nations. The 
state’s powers are derived from international law, which is the law of the com- 
munity of nations. This theory is compatible with either a democratic or an 
autocratic concept of the state. 

According to the democratic concept, government is of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people. The people are both the members and the beneficiaries 
of the state and also the source of its government’s authority. The autocratic 
theory makes the ruler the sole member and beneficiary of the state. In that 
case, however, instead of a corporation aggregate the state becomes a corporation 
sole. 

Whether the state is a democracy or an autocracy, under the international 
monistic theory the competence of its members or rulers to make a constitution 
and to enact and enforce municipal law is no greater than the scope of the state’s 
jurisdiction under international law. Thus any law or act of a legislative body or 
an ofScer beyond the state’s jurisdiction is in principle ultra vires and so null and 
void. It should be regarded as an ineffective act of the agent or officer and not an 
act of the state at aU.^ 

It would appear that under this theory the state can do no wrong. If wrong 
is done, it should be attributed to the government or officer who has wrongfully 
exercised power in its name. The state, therefore, should never be responsible 

^ See Ruth D. Masters, International Law in National Courts: A Skidy of the En- 
forcemeftt of International Law in German, Swiss, French and Belgian Courts (New York, 
1932), PP- 12-13; Karl Strupp, Elements de droit international public, universel, europeen, 
el americain (Paris, 1930), p. 21. 

= Josef L. Kunz, “The Wienna School’ and International Law,” New York University 
Law Quarterly Review, XI (March, 1934), 27 ff.; P. B. Potter, “Relative Authority 
of International Law and National Law in the United States,” American Journal of 
International Law, XIX (April, 1925), 315 ff.; above, chap, xxiv, sec. 3c. 
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under international law. If there is any responsibility, it should belong to the 
government or official to whom the act is to be attributed.^ This theory, sugges- 
tive of the legal position of the crown in British law and of the sovereign state in 
American law, encounters serious difficulties. 

Practical difficulties^ in the theory of the irresponsibility of the British crown 
and of the American state have led to its modification through such procedures 
as petition of right and courts of claims.^ The theory, however, still supports the 
political responsibility of ministers for giving bad advice to the crown in Eng- 
land^ and the legal responsibility of officers for ultra vires acts injuring individ- 
uals in both England and the United States.^ 

In theory a similar irresponsibility might seem to belong to all corporations 
created under systems of municipal law which accept the fictional theory of cor- 
porate personality. "Tt is the law which determines who should act for a cor- 
poration, or within what limit this activity must be confined, and any act which 
lies beyond these legally appointed limits will not be imputed to the corporation, 
even though done in its name and in its behalf.”^ 

In practice, however, systems of municipal law have usually recognized the 
civil responsibility of corporations and to some extent their criminal responsi- 
bility. This inconsistency, which seems to make the innocent beneficiaries of the 
corporation vicariously responsible for ttUra vires acts of the officers, has been 
explained by suggesting that “although the representatives of a corporation are 
in form and legal theory the agents of that fictional person, yet in substance and 
fact they are the agents of the beneficiaries. A company is justly held liable for 
the acts of the directors because in truth the directors are servants of the share- 

holders.^^9 

The doctrine of idtra vires acts, furthermore, would not in any case apply to 
wrongful acts of omission, the results of which can properly be attributed to the 
corporation, and it should not apply to wrongful acts of the officer in pursuance of 

3 This would seem to deny the jural personality of the state in international law. 

4 The difficulty lies in the fact that if no one is responsible, the administration will be- 
come tyrannical, and if the officer alone is re^>onsible, he may not be financially able 
to pay adequate damages, and he may have acted in good faith. Thus the theory is 
likely to result in injustice to both the injured party and the officer. Civil-law systems 
have usually recognized state responsibility for private injuries committed in its service. 

5 Sir William Anson, The Law and Custom of the Constitution (3d ed.; London, 1908), 
n, Part n, 298 ff.; E. M. Borchard, ‘^Governmental Responsibility in Tort,” Yale Law 
Journal, XXXVI (1926), i ff., 757 2 ., 1039 2 . 

® Anson, op. cit., 11 , Part I, 5 and 42; A. L. LoweU, The Government of England (New 
York, 1912), I, 27 2 . 

7 Anson, op. cU., 11 , Part I, 46 2 .; J. P. Hall, Constitutional Law (Chicago, 1910), 
p. 370; Osborne v. United States Bank, 9 Wheat. 738, 842-44, 

® J. W. Salmond, Jurisprudence (London, 1902), p. 353. 

^Ihid. 
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a power legally belonging to the corporation, even if the method employed was 
legally prohibited. “The corporation is responsible not only for what its agents 
do, being thereunto lawfully authorized, but also for the manner in which they 
do it. If the agents do negligently or fraudulently that which they might have 
done lawfully and with authority, the law will hold the corporation answer- 
able/’^® 

This reasoning makes it possible to reconcile the theory of international mon- 
ism with the practice of holding states responsible,^^ but that theory is less easy 
to reconcile with the practice whereby national courts consider municipal law 
superior to international law^=^ and with the absence of an international author- 
ity to nullify national laws beyond the states’ competence under international 
law.^3 Adherents of the monistic theory, in order to realize their assumption that 
the family of nations is a real society, have usually supported a general responsi- 
bility of states to co-operate in opposing serious ofEenses against the community 
of nations as a whole,^^ 

h) Natimml monistic theory holds that the state is a real personas which owes 

^°Ibid., p. 356. 

” “Since the acts of the agent are for the benefit of the state, and not for personal 
motives, the state should be prepared to assume the consequences of these acts” (Clyde 
Eagleton, The Resp 07 tsibility of States in International Law [New York, 1928], p. 210). 

“ National courts usually interpret municipal law in accord with the state’s obliga- 
tions under international law and treaties if possible, but clear national statutes or 
executive declarations on political questions have generally been enforced by national 
courts even if in conflict with international law. C, M. Picciotto, The Relation of Inter- 
national Law to the Law of England and of the United States of America (New York, 
1915) ; Masters, op. cit.; Q. Wright, “The Legal Nature of Treaties,” American Journal 
of International Law, X (October, 1916), 706 jff.; “Conflicts of International Law with 
National Laws and Ordinances,” ibid., XI (January, 1917), i ff.; “International Law 
in Its Relation to Constitutional Law,” ibid., XVTII (April, 1923), 237; Control of 
American Foreign Relations (New York, 1922), pp. i7off. Potter {op. cit.) was able to 
find some cases suggesting the priority of international law. 

^3 The sanctions of international law may eventually induce a state to bring its 
statutes and policy into conformity with international law, but the process is political 
rather than juridical and the time may be very long. See Ex parte Larucea, 249 Fed. 
Rep. 981 (1917), and Q. Wright, “International Law in Its Relation to Constitutional 
Law,” op. cit., pp. 237 and 244. 

This was the theory of the League of Nations (see Eagleton, op. cit., p. 225; 
George W. Keeton and Georg Schwarzenberger, Making Iniernational Law Work 
[London, 1939], pp. 50 ff,, 62 Ellery Stowell {International Law [New York, 1931], 
pp. 72 ff.) believes this responsibility is recognized in the “right of intervention.” W. E. 
Lingelbach (“The Doctrine and Practice of Intervention in Europe,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, XVI [July, 1900], 28-29) h^ds that 
European practice supports such a right. 

IS A “real” person is a sociological or biological unity which the law is obliged to 
recognize, while a “fictional” person is an entity accorded personality by a positive act 
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its existence, its powers, and its policies to its internal structure. The state, ac- 
cording to this theory, is an end in itself. 

According to democratic theory, it exists because of the self-determination of 
its nationals, and its powers are limited only by the procedures of its own con- 
stitution. It exists for the benefit of its nationals, but, so far as international 
relations are concerned, the interests of the state and of its nationals are consid- 
ered identical.^^ 

The theory is not changed with respect to state responsibility in international 
relations if, instead of the democratic theory of the state, the autocratic inter- 
pretation is adopted. This holds that the state owes its existence to the authority 
of its ruler, whether that flows from divine right or from military power; that its 
powers are limited only by the will of the ruler; and that it exists for its own ben- 
efit or for the benefit of the ruler or of his dynasty.^ 7 

In either case the relation of the state to its government and officials, acting 
under color of its authority, resembles that of principal to agent in municipal 
law in the sense that the acts of the agent are attributable to the principal. Ex- 
treme inteipretations of the national monistic theory tend toward totalitarian- 


of the legal conummity. While an entity may have existed in a sociological or biological 
sense before this act, its claims were considered so unimportant by the community that 
the law could ignore it. The common-law theory of corporations paralleled the Roman 
law theory in regarding them as ffictionaL^’ Gierke and others have emphasized the 
“reality^* of associations and the necesaty that the law recognize them even though not 
instituted by any positive act (Otto von Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Ages^ 
trans. F. W. Maitland [Cambridge, igooj). This idea has had some legal influence 
{Taf Vale Railway Co. v. Amalgamated Sacieiy of Railway Servants, L.R. [1900] A.C. 
426). The constitutive (political) and declaratory (factual) theories of recognition in 
international law maintain, reg>ectively, the “fictional” and “real” nature of the state 
(see Q. Wright, Legal Problems in the Far Eastern Conflict [New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1941], p. 118). Philoscphically the fictional theory holds that legal 
rights flow from the whole to the parts, while the real theory holds that they flow from 
the parts to the whole. While the latter may seem more in accord with the democratic 
thesis, the early philosophers of democracy reconciled the two hypotheses by holding 
that, while “natural rights” are inherent in the parts, “civil rights” are the gift of the 
whole. The two are identified through the “social contract” whereby the whole, con- 
stituted by the agreement of the parts, is competent to make laws which bind the parts 
so long as it does not encroach upon their reserved natural rights (see John Locke, Two 
Treatises of Govemmenl [1689]; above, chap, xxii, n. 82). This resembles the “dualist” 
theory of international law (see below, sec. c). 

By the Rousseauan conc^t, which holds that the state is the embodiment of the 
“general will” of its members. This was not accepted by the democratic theorists, like 
Locke, who r^arded some “natural rights” of individuals as reserved from state au- 
thority (above, n. 15). 

^7 This theory was elaborated in the seventeenth-century doctrine of the divine 
right of kings and in the modem doctrines of Fascist and Nazi dictatorship. 
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ism and the organic theory of the state, in which the relation of the state to its 
government, to its officers, and even to its nationals approaches that of the body 
to its brain, stomach, hands, and cells.^* 

By utilizing the appropriate procedures of the constitution or, in an autocratic 
state, by gaining the consent of the ruler, laws can be changed without limit and 
the powers of officers indefinitely enlarged, retroactively as well as prospectively. 
By this theory, therefore, the state can do no wrong and is irresponsible. This 
irresponsibility of the state, however, results not from the theory that acts of 
agents or officers contrary to law are not attributable to the state^^ but from the 
theory that whatever the state wills is law. Justice Holmes accepted this theory 
when he wrote, 'There can be no legal right as against the authority that makes 
the law on which the right depends.”^® Under this theory international law 
ceases to be law at all, and municipal law becomes the only source of legal re- 
sponsibility. Municipal law can be indefinitely expanded by national legislative 
and constitution-amending authorities to legitimatize any action which has been 
or may be taken. Thus, not only is the state irresponsible but the officers may 
be made irresponsible.^*^ 

International lawyers have seldom gone this far explicitly, though they have 
done so implicitly. Many have denied international standards of responsibility 
and have held that the state’s responsibility can only be judged by the standards 
of its own law.22 xi^ey have held that responsibility cannot go beyond a duty 

Among primitive peoples and in the European Middle Ages the groups’ responsi- 
bility for acts of its members has been accepted (Eagleton, op. cit., pp. 6, i6 ff.), and in 
modem international and constitutional law the government is usually treated as an 
agent of the state (above, chap, xxii, nn. 2 and 42). 

^9 Above, n. 3. 

20 Kawananakoa v. Polyblank, 205 U.S. 349 (1907) . Holmes’s statement was qualified 
so as to admit that even the authority which makes law in certain matters may be bound 
by law in others. 

^Tagleton, op. cit., p- ii; Percy Corbett (‘Conflicting Theories of International 
Law,” Proceedings American Society of International Law, ig40, p. 102) points out that 
the “positivistic school” of international law, which attributes international law to the 
consenting will of sovereign states, implies national monism and the repudiation of 
international law (see also comments, ibid., p. 156). 

“ This juridical positivism was accepted by Vattel, who held that consent might be 
manifested expressly by treaty, tacitly by custom, or presumptively by reason {Droit 
des gens, Pr^Knoinaires, secs. 21-25). National courts have tended to accept this broad 
concept of consent {The Paguete Edbana, 175 U.S. 677 [1900]; West Rand Central Gold 
Mining Co. v. The King [1905], 2 Z.B. 391). Fascist, Nazi, and Communist writers 
have often considered express treaties the only source of international obligation. Posi- 
tivists have tended to assume that the state may denounce treaties at discretion. 
Some positivists have considered that law can rest only on organized sanctions of the 
community. Consent of itself cannot create positive law. Consequently, international 
“law” is not positive law at all Qohn Austin, Lectures on Jurisprudence [4th ed.; 
London, 1911], I, 263 and 278). 
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of the state to grant aliens, legally within its territory, civil rights equal to those 
of nationals. The theory expounded by the Argentinian publicist Carlos Calvo 
asserts that an individual on taking up residence in a foreign country assumes 
the risk of his place of residence and has no recourse except to the local authori- 
ties.=^3 With respect to acts outside its territory, national monists have held 
that, though the state is theoretically responsible for injuries to other states 
resulting from acts of its officers under color of its authority ,""4 procedures 
for maintaining this responsibility are dependent upon consent of the delinquent 
state or upon self-help by the plaintiff state. State responsibility, therefore, has 
a moral or political rather than a legal character.^s National monism denies 
that states are responsible to the community of nations as a whole, because it 
denies the existence of such a community. It insists that states may and usually 
should remain neutral even in the presence of grave violations of international 
law.2® Co-operation in the enforcement of international responsibilities is not, 
therefore, to be presumed, and international law becomes a law of co-ordination 
rather than of subordination. These positions so attenuate the sanctions of in- 
ternational law as practically to destroy its legal character altogether. 

c) The dualisiic theory holds that the state is a real or de facto person because 
of the self-determination of its nationals or of its government but that it can be- 
come a legal or de jure person only by membership in the community of nations 
— a status which a new state may achieve through general recognition of its 

*3 Eagleton, op. ciL, p. 208; E. M. Borchard, The Diplomatic Protection of Citizens 
Abroad (New York, 1919), pp. 792 ff., quoting C. Calvo, Le Droit international theorique 
et pratique (sthed.; Paris, 1896), Vol. I, secs. 204 and 205; VoL VI, sec. 256. Internation- 
al law has accepted a qualified interpretation of this theory in holding that local reme- 
dies mxxst be exhausted before international remedies can be invoked. 

Eagleton, op. cit.^ chap, in; Borchard, The Diplomatic Protection of Citizens 
Abroad, pp. 177 ff. 

^5 “The remedy for a violation of international duty toward aliens lies in a resort to 
diplomatic measures for the pecuniary reparation of the injury; and these measures may 
range from the diplomatic presentation of a pecuniary claim to war. Self-help, tempered 
by the peaceful instrumentalities of modem times, such as arbitration, is the ultimate 
sanction of international obligations. In this very fact lies the difficulty of the present 
subject, for powerful states have at times exacted from weak states a greater degree 
of responsibility than from states of their own strength” (Borchard, The Diplomatic 
Protection of Citizens Abroad, p. 178). 

=^E- M. Borchard and W. P, Lage {Neutrality for the United States [New Haven, 
1937], p. i) wrote: ‘Tn the rational days of the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, the path of progress was deemed to lie in a firm abstention from the wars of 
other peoples. .... It was not assumed that, in a world of sovereign states, nations 
would or could discard the dictates of political self-interest and adopt the di s i n terested 
objective standards ordinarily associated with judicial bodies.” This seems to suggest 
that in the “rational” days nations were irrationaL See also above, chap, xxvi, sec. 3, 
and Q. Wright, “The Present Status of Neutrality,” American Journal of International 
Law, XXXIV (July, 1940), 399. 
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statehood by the existing members of that community While this theory holds 
recognition to be a political act, it asserts that the members of the family of na- 
tions ought not to admit a new member until it meets accepted international 
standards of statehood such as capacity for self-government, for meeting inter- 
national responsibilities, and for maintaining order and administering justice in 
its territory .=2* 

Democratic dualism holds that the staters members are its nationals but that 
its beneficiaries include not only its nationals but also the community of na- 
tions* The state is at the same time an instrument of its nationals to promote 
their interests and an instrument of the family of nations to enforce its precepts 
within a specified area.^^ 

This theory is not changed with respect to international responsibility if the 
de facto personality of the state is attributed to the power of the ruler who is re- 
garded as its sole member and, apart from international responsibility, its sole 
beneficiary. 

In either case a dualism of international law and municipal law exists. Inter- 
national law defines the powers and responsibilities, rights and duties, of the 
states ; municipal law defines the powers and responsibilities, rights and duties, of 
governments, officers, nationals, and residents within the orbit of each state. 
As the sources and sanctions of these two laws are different, it may happen that 
officers and individuals will enjoy powers and rights under municipal law which 
under international law the state has no power to confer. Nevertheless, since 
the officer or individual is bound by municipal law, the principle respondeat 
superior properly applies and any action which that law authorizes or which is 
taken under color of its authority will engage the responsibility of the state.^® 

Dualism implies that conflicts between international law and municipal law 
should be settled through national legislation modifying municipal law to con- 
form with international law, through diplomatic negotiation, conciliation, or con- 
sultation modif5dng international duties in conformity with national law, or 
through international adjudication or arbitration asserting the priority of inter- 
national law. In proportion as the latter process is relied upon, dualism ap- 
proaches international monism. In proportion as all these processes fail to effect 
an adjustment and violence results, dualism approaches national monism. 

Democratic constitutions usually vest the authority to accept and interpret 
international responsibility in governmental agencies different from those vested 
with authority to enforce or fulfil such responsibilities. Thus the government 
may be unable to meet the international responsibilities of the state. This is 

^7 See above, chap, xxiv; Q. Wright, Legal Problems in the Far Eastern Conflict^ 
pp. 25 ff. 

** W. H. Ritsher, Criteria of Capacity for Independence Qerusalem, 1934); Q. Wright, 
Legal Problems in the Far Eastern Conflict j pp. 51 ff. 

^ Above, chap, xxii, sec. r; Stowell {op, cit.) adopts this theory. 

3® Q. Wright, Mandates under the League of Nations (Chicago, 1930), pp. 282 ff. 
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true even when, as in the United States, treaties are theoretically, but not in all 
cases practically, rules of municipal iaw.^^ 

Under autocratic constitutions the ruler is both the representative of the 
state in international affairs and the source of domestic law. Thus such incon- 
sistencies are less likel^^ although even autocratic constitutions usually dis- 
tinguish the ruler in his two capacities.^^ 

The dualistic theory seems to account most completely for the responsibility 
of the state as it is actually recognized in international law. National courts 
usually enforce national law irrespective of the state’s responsibility under in- 
ternational law, and international courts, ignoring national laws, enforce re- 
sponsibilities under international law, 33 but the reconciliation of conflicts has 
been a political rather than a juridical process.34 

The theory of group solidarity which originated in tribal ideas and persisted 
through the Middle Ages considerably influenced international law. Under this 
theory the state is responsible for injuries to other states resulting from acts not 
only of its officials but also of its nationals. The rise of liberalism and the demar- 
cation of spheres appropriate for governmental and private action resulted in 
acceptance of the theory of fault — that the state is r^ponsible only for its own 
faults and not for the faults^^ of individuals. Thus acts of nationals which the 
state could not have prevented, and which it was under no positive duty to pre- 
vent, have been held to involve no international responsibility 

The rise of totalitarian regimes, tending to nullify the distinction between the 
spheres of governmental and of private action and broadening the effective con- 
trol by the state of the action of its nationab, would on this theoiy broaden in- 
ternational responsibility. The state, which purports to control the behavior of 
its nationals in all respects, should itself be responsible for that behavior when 

3^ Q. Wright, Control of American Foreign Relaiions, chap. i. 

32 Roscoe Pound, ‘‘Philosophical Theory and International Law,” Bibliotheca 
Visseriana (Leiden, 1923), I, 71 ff.; Tatsuji Takeuchi, War and Diplomacy in the 
Japanese Empire (New York, 1935), pp. 436 ff. 

33 Above, n. 12; Q. Wright, Control of American Foreign Relations ^ p. 174. 

34 Above, n. 13. 

35 This theory was suggested by Grotius (see Eagleton, op. ciL, pp. 18 ff.). 

36 Under modem international law states have been held responsible to make repara- 
tion for injuries resulting from their omission to fulfil positive duties proscribed by 
general international law or valid treaties; from the wrongful acts of their officers with- 
in the color of their authority, including therein complicity and abuse of rights; and 
from negligence in the exercise of their jurisdictions by manifesting want of due dili- 
gence or a denial of justice in prevention or remedy. See Q. Wright, Conird of American 
Foreign Relations, pp. 151 ff.; Eagleton, op. cU.; Harvard Research m International Law, 
‘‘Draft Code on Re^nsibiiity of States for Damages in Their Territory to the Person 
or Property of Foreigners,” American Journal of International Law, XX m tspec. suppl. ; 
April, 1929), 133 ff. 
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it injures others. But, on the other hand, the differentiation of conceptions with 
respect to the appropriate spheres of governmental action and with respect to 
the moral solidarity of mankind, accompanying the rise of Communist, Nazi, 
and Fascist regimes, has tended to decrease tie degree of uniformity of cultural 
standards throughout the world upon which eventually all standards of inter- 
national law must rest and to induce a general reversion to the theory of national 
monism and to the decline of the international responsibility of states .37 

Dualism is a compromise between international and national monism, tend- 
ing to shift toward the former in times of tranquillity and international co-opera- 
tion favorable to the development of universal cultural standards. On the other 
hand, in times of hostility and intense nationalism, cultural standards tend to 
differentiate and dualism shifts toward national monism.^® 

Under the dualistic theory there is difficulty in developing effective proce- 
dures for enforcing the state’s responsibility for international delinquencies in- 
jurious to other states and especially for enforcing a criminal responsibility for 
international delinquencies injurious to the family of nations as a whole. In 
practice, international responsibility has usually been of the civil type, implying 
a duty to repair the injury by pecuniary compensation, restoration of goods, or 
apology .39 The idea of the criminal state hardly compatible with the idea of im- 
partial neutrality has, however, been familiar since the time of Grotius and has 
been developed in the concept of aggression (resort to violence contrary to spe- 
cific international obligations) since World War 1.4° 

While the juristic ideal of logical consistency, presses toward a realization of 
international monism and world-order, the fact of political and cultural diversity 
presses toward a realization of national monism and world-anarchy. The op- 
posing pressures tend to maintain dualism. This might, however, rest upon 
processes of diplomacy, conciliation, consultation, and adjudication rather than 
upon reprisals and war for dealing with conflicts between international and 
municipal law, 

37 William T. R. Fox, “Some Effects upon International Law of the Governmentali- 
zation of Private Enterprise*' (manuscript, University of Chicago Library, 1940); 
“Competence of Courts in Regard to Non-sovereign Acts of Foreign States,’* American 
Journal of International Law^ XXXV (October, 1941), 632 ff.; Eagleton, of. ciL, p. 206. 

38 Dictatorship, intense nationalism, high tension levels, and war tend to be associ- 
ated, as do democracy, liberalism, moderate tension levels, and peace (above, chap, xxii, 
sec. 2; chap, xxx, sec. 35). 

39 Punitive damages, though seldom awarded by international tribimals, have often 
been demanded and obtained by strong states in dealing diplomatically with weak 
(Eagleton, op. dt., p. 190). 

4° Harvard Research in International Law, “Draft Code on Aggression,** American 
Journal of Internaiional Law, XXXIll (suppl.; October, 1939), 823; Eagleton, op. cit, 
p. 208; Elihu Root, “The Outlook for International Law,** Proceedings of the American 
Society of International Law, igi 5 , pp. 8-10. 
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LEGAL AND POLITICAL DISPUTES 

The distinction between “legal” or “justiciable” and “political” or “non- 
justiciable” disputes has frequently figured in arbitration treaties, but its mean- 
ing is not clear. According to the theory accepted by the drafters of the statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice, international law is a com- 
plete system capable of solving any disputes between states submitted to the 
Court. The Court can never declare itself incapable of giving judgment on the 
ground that there are no rules applicable to the controversy. If it can find no 
rule established by treaty or custom, it must make deductions from general 
principles of justice or consult the learning of jurists and judges. From such 
broad sources a rule can always be found.* 

With this conception a non justiciable dispute can mean only a dispute which 
one or both of the parties refuse to submit to adjudication either because of 
want of confidence in the Court or because one or both rely on some ground 
other than law. If, however, the parties by a general treaty have agreed to sub- 
mit all ‘legal” or “justiciable” disputes to adjudication, with this interpreta- 
tion of nonjusticiable disputes, they must mean either that they have abandoned 
these objections and are ready to submit all disputes whatever or that they are 
ready to submit all disputes except those which at any future time they do not 
wish to. The first would make the qualifications superfluous; the second would 
make the treaty meaningless."* 

The distinction between justiciable and nonjusticiable disputes, however, be- 
comes more intelligible if the positivist theory of intemationai law is accepted. 
This holds that the intemationai law binding a state consists only of those rules 
to which it has consented.^ With this conception intemationai law is not a 

* Statute of the Permanent Court of Intemationai Justice, Art. 38; Proch-verhaux des 
seances du comite {Comite constdUUif de juristes) 16 juin-24 juillet jg20 Publications 
de la Cour pennanente de justice intemationale” [La Haye, 1920]); Antonio S. de 
Bustamente, The World Court (New York, 1925), p. 240. 

=* H. Lauterpacht, The Function of Law in the Internaiional Community (Oxford, 
1933), P- 159 * 

3 Lord Alverstone appeared to approach this point of view when he said that “the 
expression .... that the law of nations forms part of the law of England, ought not to be 
construed so as to include as part of the law of England opinions of text writers upon a 
question as to which there is no evidence that Great Britain has ever assented,” though 
earlier in the same case he had said that to prove a rule of intemationai law the evidence 
“must show, either that the particular proposition put forward has been recognized and 
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complete system. Many disputes may be incapable of legal solution because 
one or both of the parties have failed to consent to any rule on the subject. 
With such a conception a court would have to decline to give judgment on such 
a dispute submitted to it on the basis of a treat}^ which excepted poHtical or 
nonjusticiable disputes. 

The difference between the two conceptions of international law is, however, 
less than at first appears because of the usual recognition that the “consent’’ 
of every state may be presumed with respect to the general body of international 
law established by tradition. It is only a new rule which requires explicit con- 
sent. The general body of international law seems to include broad principles 
as well as concrete customs, together capable of solving any dispute between 
states.4 Thus it appears that even under the positivist theory few, if any, in- 
ternational disputes would prove unsusceptible of solution through the applica- 
tion of law.s Consequently, the conception of a political or nonjusticiable dis- 
pute depends not on the objective character of the dispute. but on the attitude 
of the parties. The typical political dispute, often called a status quo dispute, 
is one in which one of the parties wishes to change existing legal rights by 
appeal to nonlegal considerations of policy, economy, opinion, or morals, while 
the other demands the application of law.^ 

It is possible, however, that both parties may rest their claims on nonlegal 
grounds, in which case the dispute might be called an international political dis- 
pute in a narrower sense. ^ 

acted upon by our own country, or that it is of such a nature, and has been so widely 
and generally accepted, that it can hardly be supposed that any civilized state would 
repudiate it” {West Rand Central Gold Mining Co, v. The King [1905], 2 K.B. 391, 406). 

4 “Consent is the legislative process of international law, though it is not the source 
of legal obligation. A rule once established by consent (which need not be universal) is 
binding because it has become a part of the general law and it can then no longer be 
repudiated by the action of individual states” (H. A. Smith, Great Britain and the Law 
of Nations [London, 1932], I, 13; cf. G. H. Hackworth, Digest of International Law 
[Washington, 1940], I, 5). 

5 The word ‘ffegal” before “disputes” in Art. 36 of the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice is, therefore, superfluous. All disputes before a court 
are ^legal” disputes. 

® David Hunter Miller Geneoa Protocol [Hew York, 1925], pp. 16 ff.) suggests 
that a status quo question such as a demand of a state that a boundary fixed by a valid 
treaty be changed “falls wholly outside any idea of justiciable questions in the inter- 
national sense,” not, however, in the sense that a court could not find a solution but 
in the sense that that solution would give no satisfaction to the demanding state. 

7 Miller {tbid.^ p. 15) cites as an international question “not in any way justiciable” 
that of ‘^here the frontier between Poland and Russia should be drawn after the World 
War. That some frontier had to be drawn was obvious, but there was no possible legal 
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The distinction between “domestic” and international disputes, though some- 
times confused with that between political and legal disputes, is in reality dif- 
ferent. A domestic dispute is governed by international law in the sense that 
that law gives one state jurisdiction to decide the dispute. If a state interferes 
in a dispute which is “solely within the domestic jurisdiction”* of another, it 
\dolates the legal right of that state and thus precipitates a status quo dispute. 

The category “international disputes” includes disputes which are “legal” 
in the sense that the parties have submitted them to adjudication, but it also 
includes disputes which are political in the sense that the parties have sub- 
mitted them to some other international procedure, such as diplomacy, concilia- 
tion, mediation, or consultation. It has been suggested that for states parties 
to the optional clause of the World Court statute a strict interpretation of the 
League of Nations Covenant would have excluded any consideration of disputes 
by the Council under Article 15 of the Covenant because aU disputes governed 
by international law should be submitted to the Court and all other disputes 
would be solely within the domestic jurisdiction of one party and so would be 
excluded from Council consideration by paragraph 8 of Article 15.9 

This, however, overlooks the fact that a dispute can be adjudicated only if 
at least one of the parties submits it to the Court. It may happen that both 
parties prefer the political forum. It may even be that the parties have bound 
themselves to seek settlement by diploniac>% conciliation, or other nonjudicial 


basis for determining where it should be drawn.” The Paris Peace Conference, it is 
true, treated this as a political question, but it would seem that theoretically a court 
could have been seized of this question and, if it had, could have solved it juridically 
by considering the effect of the recognition of Poland in reviving old treaties and bound- 
aries of the eighteenth century and the legal effect and meaning of the pertinent 
general principles announced in the Fourteen Points and accepted in the pre- Armistice 
agreement. 

* This phrase of par. 8, Art. 1 5, of the League of Nations Covenant refers to dilutes 
which are not only within the judicial jurisdiction of a state but also within its legislative 
and executive jurisdiction. There is, therefore, no basis for legal protest by other states 
however unjust or arbitrary the law or procedure applied. “As regards such matters, 
each state is sole judge” {Tunis-Morocco Nationality Decrees [“Publications of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice” (Leiden, 1923)], Ser. B, No. 4). In many 
exercises of its jurisdiction a state must observe treaties, or international law including, 
if a foreigner is involved, the rule that it must not “deny justice.” Such cases are not 
^^soldy within its domestic jurisdiction.” 

9 J. L. Brierly, “Matters of Domestic Jurisdiction,” British Year Book of Internation- 
al Law, ig2§, p. 9. The Permanent Court of International Justice {op cit.) gave some 
justification for tbis opinion in the Tunis-Morocco nationality decrees case by m a k i n g 
the nondomestic character of a dispute dependent upon the existence of international 
obligations with re^>ect to its solution. 
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method before resorting to adjudication. Thus it cannot be said that all dis- 
putes are either international legal disputes or domestic disputes. No dispute 
is, strictly speaking, an international legal dispute until submitted to adjudica- 
tion. A potential international legal dispute submitted to a pohtical procedure 
is an international political dispute. Four t3TDes of disputes between states may, 
therefore, be distinguished: 

1. International legal disputes, in which the parties submit to adjudication and base 
their claims on international law 

2. International political disputes, in which the parties seek settlement by a political 
procedure and base their claims on nonlegal considerations 

3. Status quo disputes, in which one party relies on international law and the other on 
nonlegal considerations 

4. Domestic disputes, the solution of which international law leaves to one state; if 
another state intervenes, the dispute becomes a status quo dispute 

The last two classes are those which most endanger the peace.^° 

Brierly, op. cit.^ p. 13. 
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POLITICAL DISPUTES BEFORE THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

The actual work of the League of Nations has been more administrative and 
investigatory than political, and the political work has taken the form of pre- 
ventive and consultative activity more often than that of dealing with political 
controversies.^ 

Much of the time of the Secretariat, the Council, and the commissions was 
spent on administrative tasks, such as supervision of Danzig, the Saar Valley, 
and the mandated territories, and in dealing with minorities, governments given 
financial assistance, registration of treaties, and drug control. Some of this work 
involved important political controversies, but the League handled it as an ad- 
ministrative responsibility governed by the terms of treaties or other interna- 
tional instruments in force rather than as a political responsibility to settle in- 
ternational disputes. 

The League also did a great deal of investigatory and advisory work through 
the “Technical Organizations.” These included the relevant section of the Sec- 
retariat and commissions with occasional international conferences charged with 
such subjects as economic and financial relations, transit and communications, 
health, and intellectual co-operation. The work on slavery, white slavery, and 
child welfare was similarly handled. The International Labour Organization, 
though more independent than the “Technical Organizations” of the League, 
treated its problems in a similar manner. This work seldom involved serious 
political problems, or if it did, as in the problem of trade barriers, little of im- 
portance was accomplished. 

The political work of a preventive character consisted in the preparation and 
conduct of diplomatic conferences with the object of developing international 
law and procedures of pacific settlement, of promoting disarmament, and of or- 
ganizing collective security and peaceful change. These matters were often dis- 
cussed in the Assembly and the Council and resulted in the formulation of some 
general treaties. They involved important political difference but were not 
treated as international dispute. 

The League could be seized of political dispute under Article 4, 10-17, or 
19 of the Covenant, and often dispute were submitted under special treatie 
between the partie. Article ii, which pointed toward a conciliatory procedure, 

^ Secretariat of the League of Nations, The Aims, Methods and Activity of the League 
of Nations (Geneva, 1935); Denys P. Myers, Handbook of the League of Nations (Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1935)* 
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Political Disputes before the League of Nations, 1920-39 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Eupen and Malmedy 

2. Enzeli 

1920-21 

C 

4(4) , ^ 

Cermany-Belgium 

+ 

1920 

C 

10, li(l) 

Persia- U.5. 6'. i?. 

0 

3. Aaland Islands 

1921 

C 

11(2), 15(4), 17 

Sweden-Finland 

+ 

4. Vilna 

1920-31 

C 

15.17,11 

Bohnd-Lithuania 

— 

5. Tacna-Arica 

1920-21 

A 

19,15 

Bolivia, Peru-Chile 

0 


1921 

C 

4(4) 

Costa l^ca-Panama 

0 

7. Albanian frontier 

1921-24 

C 

1 16 

Albania-Yugoslavia, Greece 

+ 

8. Austrian estates 

1921 

c 

4(4)^ 

Austria- Y ugoslavia 

+ 

9. Upper Silesia 

1921-22 

c 

! 11(2) 

Poland-Gcmflwy 

+ 

10. Eastern Carelia 

1921-23 

c 

11(2), 17 

Finland-U.^.S’.R. 

0 

11. Insurance funds 

1921-25 

c 

T 

France, Poland-Gemowy 

+ 

12. Saar railroads 

1921-22 

c 

T 

Saar-Gertmzwy 

+ 

13. Burgenland 

1922 

c 

T 

Austria-Hungary 

+ 

14. Bulgarian frontier , . . 

1922 

c 

11(2) 

Bulgaria-Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Greece 

0 

IS- Hungarian frontier 

1922 

c 

4(4) 

Hungary- Y ugosla\na 

0 

16. St. Naoum Monastery 

1922-25 

c 

11(2) 

Y ugoslavia- Albania 

+ 

17. Salgo Tarzan 

1923 

c 

T 

Hungary- C zechoslovakia 

+ 

18. Tunis nationality deaees. 

1922 

c 


Great Britain-France 

+ 

19. Hungarian optants 

1923-30 

c 

11(2), 13, T 

Hungary-Rumania 

0 

20. Jaworzina . . 

1923 

c 

11(2) 

Poland-Czechoslovakia 

+ 

21. Corfu 

1923 

c 

12, IS, 10 

11(2) 

Greece-Italy 

0 

22- Memel 

1923-32 

c 

Lithuania-Pow'ers 

0 

23. Koritza 

1924 

c 

11(2) 

Albania-Yugoslavia 

+ 

24. Ottoman public debt 

1924-25 

c 

4(4) 

Bulgaria, France, Qcittct-Turkey 

+ 

25. Mosul 

1924-26 

c 

T 

Great Britain, Iraq-Twr^ey 

+ 

26. Ecumenical patriarch .... 

1925 

c 

11(2) 

GrtQct-Turkey 

+ 

27. DemirKapu 

1925-26 

c 

10, ii(i) 

Bulgaria-Greece 

+ 

28. Maritza 

1926 

c 

II, 14 

4(4), 10 

Gieece-Turkey 

0 

29. Spheres in Ethiopia 

30. Succession to railroads . . . 

1926 

c 

Ethiopia-Great Britain, Italy 

+ 

1926-35 

c 

T 

Austria, Hungary-Little Entente 

+ 

31. Danube Commission 

1926-33 

c 

T 

Powers-Rumania 

+ 

32. Albanian minorities 

1924-28 

c 

II 

Albania- Greece 

0 

33. Cruiser “Salamis” 

1927-28 

c 

T 

Greece-Gerraany 

+ 

34. Bahrein Islands 

1927 

c 

^(4), 10 

Iran-Great Britain 

0 

35. Szent-Gottiard arms 

1928 

c 

Little Entente-Hungary 

+ 

36. Unequal treaties 

1929 

A 

19 

China-Powers 

0 

37. ^an Chaco 

1928-35 

C,A 

4(4), II, 15(4) 

Bolivia-Paraguay 

— 

38. Rhodope forests 

39. Austro-German Customs 

1930-34 

c 

T 

Greece-Bulgaria 

+ 

Union 

1931 

c 

4(4), T 

Great Britain, France- Austria 

+ 

40. Bxilgarian-Greek debts , . . 

1931 

C 1 

T 

Bulgaria-Greece 

+ 

41. Iraq-Syrian frontier 

1931-33 

c 

T 

France-Great Britain 

+ 

42. Liberia 

1931-34 

C 

4(4) 

Liberia-Powers 

0 

43- Finnish vessels 

1931-35 

C 

15, 11(2) 

Finland-Great Britain 

0 

44. Manchuria 

1931-33 

C,A 

11,10,15(4) 

China- Japan 

— 

45. Ass5rrians 

1932-37 

c 

4(4) 

Great Britain-Iraq 

0 

46. Anglo-Persian Oil Co 

1932-33 

C 

15 

Great Britain-Iran 

+ 

47. Leticia 

1932-35 

C 

15(4) 

Colombia-Peru 

+ 

48. Anns smuggling. ..... . . 

1933 

C 

T 

Little Entente-Austria 

0 

49. Swiss war losses 

1934 

c 

11(2) 

Switzerland-Powers 

0 

50. Hungarian frontier 

1934 

c 

11(2) 

Hungary- Yugoslavia 

0 

SI. Marseilles crime 

1934-35 

c 

11(2), 10 

Yugoslavia-Hungary 

+ 

52. German rearmament.. .. 

1935 

c 

1 1 (2) 

France, Italy, Great Britain-Ger- 
many 


53. Ethiopia 

1935-38 

C,A 

II, 12,15(4), 16 

Ethiopia-Italy 

— 

54. Iraq frontier 

1934 

c 

11(2) 

Iraq-Iran 

+ 

55, Burma frontier 

1935 

c 

4(4) 

Great Britain-China 

+ 

56. Saar Valley 

1935 

c 

4(4), T 

League-Gennany i 

+ 

57. Uruguay-Soviet relations . 

1936 

c 

11(2) 

U.S.S.R.-Uruguay 

+ 

58. Rhineland occupation 

1936-38 

c 

T 

France, Btl^xmi-Germany 


59- Jurists in Iraq 

1936 

c 

4(4) 

Iraq-Powers 

+ 

60. Spanish Civil War 

1936-39 

C,A 

ii(i) 

Spam-Italy, Germany 


61. AJexandretta 

62. Partition of Czechoslova- 

1936-37 

c 

4(4) 

Turkey-France 

+ 

kia 

1938 

A 

3(3) 

Czechoslovakia-Gerwowy 

— 

63. Qhina 

1937-39 

C, A 

10, II, 17 

China-/o^aw 

— 

64. Aaland Islands 

1939 

C 

T 

Finland-Sweden 

0 

65. Albania 

1939 

C,A 

10, II, 17 

Albania-J/oiy 

— 

66 . Russo-Finnish War 

1939 

C,A 

II, 15 

Finland-U.S.S.R. 



+35, o 20, —11 
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NOTES TO TABLE 65 

These notes refer to the numbers at the top of the columns of the table. 

1. Jhe list is compiled from League of Nations, Information Section, Essential Fads about the League 
of Nations (Geneva, igaS), pp. 156 ff.; D. P. Myers, Handbook of the L^gue of^ Nations (Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 1935), pp. 298 ff.; L^gue of Nations, Monthly Summary. Italics indicate that hostilities 
occurred. 

2. The dates indicate the period during wMch the controversy was before I^gue organs. 

3. The letters indicate whether the controversy was considered by the Council or by the Assembly or 
by both. 

4. The figures indicate the article and iiaragraph ( ) of the Covenant invoked. In some cases the 
League declined to apply the article invoked. The letter T indicates that a provision of a special treaty 
or agreement was invoked as the basis of League competence. 

5. The states indicated are those primarily involved in the controversy. The ones italicized were not 
members of the League at the time of the controversy. The state invoking the League’s procedure is put 
first, though in some cases a third state invoked the League s procedure. 

6. A plus sign (-f) indicates settlement of the dispute in accord with League procedures; a minus sign 
( — ) indicates settlement by dictation of one of the parties contrary to League procedures; a zero (o) indi- 
cates no settlement at all or a settlement through some procedure outside of the League (diplomacy, media- 
tion, council of ambassadors, special conference, etc.). 


was used most frequently, and Article 19, wHch concerned revision of treaties 
and transfers of territory, was invoked hardly at all. In most cases the League 
dealt with political disputes by a quasi-judicial procedure in the Council or, 
if the case was very serious, in the Assembly.^ The parties presented their argu- 
ments, the matter was discussed, and a rapporteur presented a report which was 
voted on. Unanimity was usuahy necessary for a recommendation unless the 
dispute came under Article 15, when the votes of the litigating states were not 
counted. Legal aspects of disputes were usually submitted to judicial authority, 
and special commissions were occasionally used. From 1921 to 1941 the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice gave twenty-seven advisory opinions and 
thirty-two judgments, but only seven of the advisory opinions concerned 
political disputes before the League.^ In three cases the League set up a special 
commission of jurists, and in eight cases it sent special commissions to the seat 
of trouble. 

The League dealt successfully with thirty-five of the sixty-six political dis- 
putes before it (Table 65). Twenty disputes were transferred to other agencies. 
In eleven disputes the League failed, and these were the most serious ones. 
Fifteen of the sixty-six disputes involved hostilities, and, of these, the League 
dealt satisfactorily with four and failed in eight. Three were dealt with mod- 
erately successfully by other agendes. The League's experience indicates the 
extreme difficulty of dealing with serious political disputes without more author- 
ity than the League poss^sed.^ 

2 T. P. Conwefi-Evans, The League Council in Action (London, 1929) ; Margaret E. 
Burton, The AssemUy of the League of Naiions (Chicago, 1941), chaps, is and x. 

3 Manley 0 . Hudson, The World Court, igzi-iQ^S (Boston: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1938); ‘'The Twentieth Year of the Permanent Court of International Justice,^’ 
American Journal of IniemaiioTial L(m, XXXVI (January, 1942), 5. 

4 See above, chap, xxis, secs. 4 and 5. 
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THE DEFINITION OF CERTAIN SOCIO- 
LOGICAL TERMS 

The terminology of sociology has been somewhat unstable, though this con- 
dition has been to some extent remedied by the careful discussion of many soci- 
ological concepts in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. Sociological terms 
are, for the most part, also terms of ordinary conversation; consequently, estab- 
hshment of their technical meaning is peculiarly difficult. In this book an effort 
has been made to use these terms consistently in the senses here indicated. In 
arriving at these definitions, Ogburn and Nimkoff {Sociology [Boston, 1940]) 
have been in the main followed, though with continual reference to Park and 
Burgess {Introduction to the Science of Sociology [2ded-; Chicago, 1924]) and to 
the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 

These terms have been classified according as they designate social entities, 
social processes, social forces, or social relations. Some terms are ambiguous in 
this respect. Thus an “institution” has sometimes been conceived as a social 
entity and sometimes as a social process. It has even been conceived as a social 
force or a nucleation of social relations. In general, however, a particular soci- 
ological term has been conceived as designating only one of these forms of social 
experience. A social entity has a life-history, occupies a definite space at any 
moment, and is thought of by analogy to the sensory experience of material 
things. A social process is a movement through typical stages from one social 
situation to another and is thought of by analogy to the intuitional experience 
of the duration of activity. A social force is a condition external to a social 
entity or a social process inducing or compelling changes and is thought of by 
analogy to the subjective experience of volition or will-power in achieving re- 
sults. A social relation is a condition inherent in the existence of many social 
entities, accounting for social behavior and social changes and is thought of by 
analogy to the experience of intellectual analysis in understanding phenomena. 

These four modes of conceiving sociological phenomena may be compared to 
the modes of scientific analysis— j)hysicalism, behaviorism, operationalism, and 
mechanism^ :and to the modes of legal analysis emphasizing, respectively, jural 
persons, jural procedures, jural interests, and jural relations.® 

^ Leonard Bloomfield, Linguistic Aspects of Science (“International Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science,” Vol. I, No. 4 [Chicago, 1939]), p. 13. Combining “entities” and “proc- 
esses” as “actual facts” these seem also to conform to Peirce^s three modes of being 
(above, chap, xvi, n. 4). 

®Q. Wright, Mandates under the League of Nations (Chicago, 1930), p. 287. 
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In the early history of a science attention has usually been concentrated upon 
description of the entities or things which the science deals with. Attention 
has later been shifted to processes and forces which account for the character 
and distribution of these entities at any time and which permit of rough predic- 

TABLE 66 

The Interrelationships among Certain Sociological 
AND Biological Terms 



The Group 
in General 

The Member 
of a Group 

The Similarity 
Group 

The Territorial 
Group 

The Assodational 
Group 

Social en- 
titiesJ* 

Group-* 

Crowds 

Mob« 

Personality’ 

Culture* 

Community® ' 

Public*® 

Society** 

Association** 

Organization** 

Institution** 

Social 

proc- 

esses« 

Interaction*® 

Integration*’ 

Differentia- 

tion*® 

Collective be- 
havior*® 

Unrest** 

Progress** 

Diffusion^ 

Assimilation** 

Opposition** 

Competition** 

Rivalry*^ 

Conflict*’ 

Accommoda- 

tion*® 

Co-OF^ration*® 
Labor in com- 
mon 

Supplemen- 
tary labor 
Division of la- 
bor 

Social 

forces3« 

Social pressureJ* 

Wishi* 

Human na- 
riireja 
Attitudes** 

Interest** 

j Public ojHnion*® 

Sodal control*’ 
Social symbol** 

Social 

rela- 

tions39 

Social distance** 
Social change** 

Status** 

Coltuial lag** 

i Social contact** 
Social isola- 
; tion** 

1 

Social soli- 
darity*® 

Biological 

entities 

Aggregate 

Individual or- 
ganism 

Species 

Race 

Biocoenosis j 

; 

Society 

Hive 

Colony 

Flock 

Herd 

Biological 

proc- 

esses 

Migration 

Separation 

Differentiation 

Acti\i1y_ 

Variation 

Mutation 

Evolution^ 

Inbreeding 

Hybridization 

Struggle 

Adaptation 

Selection 

Symbiosis 

Commensalism 

Parasitism 

Biologira,! 

forces 

Vital energy 

Drives 

Morphological 

structure 

Morphological 

function 

Instincts 

Reflexes 

Habits 

Sodetal be- 
havior 

Biolo^cal 

rela- 

tions 

Geographic dis- 
tribution 
Geographic 
succession 

Niche 

Genetic rela- 
tiondiip 

Ecological rela- 
tion^p 

Societal rela- 
tionship 


* These ntimbers coindde with text references to footnotes. 


tion and control of their future. The maturity of a science has usually dealt 
with the analysis of fundamental relations permitting of greater abstraction, of 
measurement, and of more accurate prediction and control. 

Table 66 indicates the relationship among these sociological terms and the 
relationship of each to certain biological terms. Many of these terms are related 
to others in ways which could not be indicated in the table. Emphasis upon 
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other connotations of a term might, in some cases, have justified a different 
position. The following notes supplement the table by giving more complete 
definitions. 

SOCIAL ENTITIES^ 

A groupis any collection or classification of personalities . 4 

A crowd is a group whose members are in close contact with one anotheij and 
are influenced by the same symbols.^ 

A mob is a crowd in action.® 

A personality is an individual viewed in relation to his social situation or the 
totality of the characteristics of an individual influencing his role in the social 

situation .7 

3 The types of social entities present some analogy to the types of biological entities 
(Vol. I, Appen. VII, sec. 4), though they differ in that social entities are such by vir- 
tue of psychological relations among the parts, while biological entities are such by vir- 
tue of physical relations among the parts. This distinction, however, is not absolute. 
Animal aggregations resemble human groups, crowds, and mobs. Individual animals 
resemble human personalities. Animal species resemble human cultures. Biological 
communities, or biocoenoses, resemble human communities and publics. Animal 
societies, colonies, hives, and herds resemble human societies, institutions, organi- 
zations, and associations (see Table 66). For a discussion of treatment of sociology from 
the point of view of social entities, structures, organisms, or organizations see articles 
in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences by G. Salomon (“Social Organism”), R. H. Lowie 
(“Social Organization”), and Talcott Parsons (“Society”). This emphasis has been 
largely superseded by that upon social processes by modem sociologists (below, n. 15). 

4 “The group is the most general and colorless term used in sociology for combina- 
tions of persons” (A. W. Small, General Sociology [Chicago, 1905], p. 495, quoted in R. E. 
Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology [2d ed.; Chicago, 1924], 
p. 198; see also ibid., p. 163 ; Louis Wirth, “The Scope and Problems of the Community,” 
Publications of the Sociological Society of America, XXVII [May, 1933], 62). Sapir 
suggests that “a group is constituted by the fact that there is some interest which holds 
its members together,” but he classifies groups as “those physically defined, those de- 
fined by specific purposes and those symbolically defined” (“Group,” Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences). W. F. Ogburn and M. F. Nimkoff {Sociology [Boston and New 
York, 1940], pp. 10 and 245) generally prefer the “process” to the “entity” point of 
view and speak of “group life” rather than of “groups.” 

5 Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 869; L. Wirth, “Social Interaction: The Problem of 
the Individual and the Group,” American J ournal of Sociology, XLIV (May, 1939), 971. 

® Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 869. 

7 Ibid., p. 70. Cases of dual personality indicate the dependence of personality upon 
the social situation {ibid., pp. 69-70, 472 ff.). “The person is an individual who has 
status Status means position in society. The individual inevitably has some sta- 

tus in every social group of which he is a member” {ibid., p. SS). Sapir distinguishes the 
sociological from the philosophic, phyacal, psychophysical, and psychiatric meanings 
of personality ('Tersonality,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences). See also Wirth, 
“Social Interaction,” op. cit., p. 966. 
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A culture is a group whose members have many behavior patterns in common 
or the totality of the common behavior patterns of such a group.® 

A community is the group consisting of substantially all the occupants of a 
socially defined area or ''the total organization of the social life within a limited 
area.”9 

A public usually occupying a defined territory is a group whose members dis- 
cuss the same symbols.^® 

A society is a group manifesting sufficient co-operation internally and suffi- 
cient opposition externally to be recognizable as a unity.^^ 

® Ogbum and Nimkoff {op. ciL, p. 25), quoting R. Redfield. B. Malinowski defines 
culture as “social heritage” (“Culture,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences). 

9 Ogbum and Nimkoff, op. cit.^ p. 395; Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 163. Proximity 
among human beings develops communication which implies social life, consequently 
“every community is a society but not every society is a community’ (Wirth, ‘^Scope^ 
and Problems of the Community,” op. cit., p. 63). But communities may differ in 
degree of socialization; consequently, “an aggr^ate may constitute a community 
without being a societ}^”! (Wirth, ^'Ideological Aspects of Social Disorganization,” 
American Sociological Review, V [August, 1940I, 473). Sometimes emphasis is upon the 
organization, sometimes upon the social life, and sometimes upon the area. To empha- 
size these distinctions, the terms “organized community,” “social community,” and 
“geographical communit}^” may be used (see E. C. Lindeman, “Community,” En- 
cyclopaedia of the Social Sciences). 

Ogbum and Nimkoff, op. cit., p. 282; Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 869; H. D. 
Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity (New York, 1935), p. 83. 

Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 163; Wirth, “Scope and Problems of the Commu- 
nity,” op. cit., p. 63. The word “society,” like the words “community,” “culture,” 
“organization,” and “association,” is often used abstractly to indicate a general social 
process or relation rather than a particular social entity (see Parsons, op. cit.). In the 
latter sense a society exists formally when it is recognized as such by others. Substan- 
tively, it exists when there is a sufficient degree of internal co-operation and external op- 
poation so that it could be recognized by others. This distinction has been clearly ap- 
preciated in international affairs. In international law a state exists de jure when it has 
been recognized as a state by the existing members of the family of nafions (L. Oppen- 
heim, International Law [London, 193 7I, VoL I, sec. 71). In international politics, on the 
other hand, a state exists de facto when it has been sufficiently organized internally and 
demarcated externally to be recognizable as a state (W. H. Ritshor, Criteria of Capacity 
for Independence [Jerusalem, 1934]; League of Nations, Minutes of the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission [Geneva, 1931], XX, 228 ff.). Efforts have been made to formulate 
t3rpes of societies according to their degree of organization and segregation. Ferdinand 
Tonnies emphasized the distinction between Gesdlschaft and Gemeinschaft. By the 
first he meant an “artificial” or contractual society. The members have separate 
and often conflicting interests but have agreed to act together for specified purposes, by 
specified procedures, usually only in a specified area, and for a specified period. Ge- 
sdlschaften originate by a formal act, function only in respect to specified objectives, 
and are hampered by frequent controv^sy among the members as to the scope of the 
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An association is a society organized to achieve a limited purpose.^^ 

An organization is a group with a social structure of subordination-super- 
ordination permitting it to function as a unit with respect to certain interests.^3 


society’s objectives and their conflicting interests. Such societies include most associa- 
tions and are illustrated in extreme form by political alliances among sovereign states 
and trade associations among competing firms. Such societies manifest the emergence 
of conscious social organization from a blind system of forces. By Gemeinschaft Tonnies 
meant a “natural” or customary society. The members assume that all have a general 
similarity of outlook, interest, and purpose and co-operate without conscious calcula- 
tion. Such societies usually originate “naturally” because of the proximity or continu- 
ous communication among a number of persons. They function on all subjects of 
common interest and rely on harmonious and spontaneous collaboration when the 
existence or functioning of the society is threatened. Such societies include most com- 
munities and are illustrated by families, tribes, and nations. They have some of the 
characteristics of biological organisms in that the members, from closeness of contact, 
wealth of common experience, and often common heredity feel without analysis their 
mutual dependence and group loyalty. The two types are not in reality separated by 
sharp lines. Most societies have, in fact, aspects of both types. The state has been, 
respectively, put in each of these classes by advocates of the contractual and the organic 
theories. Believers in individual and human rights have favored the contractual theory, 
while believers in nationalism and sovereignty have favored the organic theory. The 
constitutions of most societies, whether associations or communities, have usually 
been defined in part by formal compacts and agreements and in part by custom and 
practice. Societies have grown, partly by conscious design and partly by unconscious 
development. They have generally recognized concrete purposes, but they have also 
recognized the possibility of wider co-operation toward universal ends. Objectively 
the members have manifested some interdependence of interest and similari ty of be- 
havior patterns, and subjectively they have usually been conscious of sentiments and 
purposes in common. The members of all societies exhibit both conflict and harmony, 
and thus the stability of the society results from a dynamic rather than from a static 
equilibrium. But though a sharp line cannot be drawn, the distinction is useful in that 
it emphasizes the wide range of intensity in degree of organization and solidarity among 
societies. It may lead to error, however, if it suggests that geographical communities 
necessarily imder all conditions exhibit more solidarity than functional associations or 
that societies resting on custom and sentiment are necessarily “better” than societies 
resting on purpose and interest (see Q. Wright, Mandates under the League of Nations, 
pp, 268-73). Societies might be classified more scientifically by measuring their de- 
gree of solidarity by some appropriate criteria, such as the ratio of central to local and 
private expenditures (see L. Wirth, “Locahsm, Regionalism, and Centralization,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XLII [January, 1937]). 

“ “Associations in contrast to social institutions are less universal and less perma- 
nent organizations” (Ogbum and Nimkoff, op. cit., p. 555). See also Morris Ginsburg, 
“Association,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences j above, n. ii. 

^3 “Organization is an effective group device for getting something done” (Ogbum 
and Nimkoff, op. cit., p. 553). Elsewhere, Ogbum and Nimkoff use “organization” as 
roughly equivalent to a condition of dynamic equilibrium. “Society as a going con- 
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An institution is a group organized to further a permament interest of a cul- 
ture or the totality of behavior patterns within a culture related to one of its 
permanent interests. 

SOCIAL PROCESSES''^ 

Interaction is the process by which social entities reciprocally influence one 

another.^'^ 


cem is an organization. The organization consists of habits and institutions, among 
which there is a fair degree of equilibrium’’ {ibid., p. 878; see also below, n. 18). ^'Social 
organization is used in a broad sense by sociologists to cover any kind of social structure. 
Every human group is organized” (Lowie, op. cit^. Organization without the adjective 
‘"social,” however, is usually related to government, implying subordination and super- 
ordination (see Walton H. Hamilton, “Organization, Economic,” and H. Finer, 
“Organization, Administrative,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences). Organization 
is also used to designate the process by which an organization begins, develops, and 
functions. 

^4 “Social institutions are organized, established ways of satisfying certain basic 
hmnan needs” (Ogbum and Nimkofl, op. cU., p. 555)' See also Hamilton, “Institution,” 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. Park and Burgee {op. cit., p. 796) quote Sum- 
ner’s description of an institution as consisting of a concept defining its purpose, 
interest, or function and a structure embod3dng its idea and furnishing the instru- 
mentalities to put the idea into action. 

Modem sociologists have preferred to think in terms of precedes rather than in 
terms of entities, forces, or relations. “The history of the social process concept is 
closely tied up with the history of the emergence of sociology as an autonomous study” 
(Max Lemer, “Social Process,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences). See also Park and 
Burgess, op. cit.^ pp. 43-44. Herbert Spencer emphasized social processes in his applica- 
tion of the general theory of evolution and dissolution to society, but the processes 
which he emphasized— integration (see below, n. 17), differentiation (below, n. 18), 
dissipation (disintegration), aggregation (societal growth), and adaptetion (adjust- 
ment to environment) — have in considerabie measure dropped out of sociological termi- 
nology. They have a mathematical, physical, or biological rather than a sociological 
flavor (see L. M. Bristol, Social Adaptation [Cambridge, 1915], pp. 32 AO* Park and 
Burgess {op. cit., p. 663) distinguish the sociological term “accommodation” from the 
biological term “adaptation” (below, n. 28). Ogbum and Ximkoff (op. cU.,p. 344) re- 
gard “cooperation and opposition as the baac processes of group life and regard 
competition, rivalry, and conflict as forms of opposition. They are careful, how- 
ever, to emphazise that co-operation and opposition are not necessarily mutually ^- 
clusive (op. ciL, p. 347). Park and Burgess, on the other hand (op. cit., p- 506), write 
“of the four types of interaction— competition, conflict, accommodation, and asrin^- 
tion— competition is the elementary, universal and fundamental form,” though it is 
often compHcated with the other three. Competition may develop accommodation, 
assimilation, or conflict, and even conflict ends in accommodation (ibid., p. 665; above, 
chap, xmi, sec. la). 

Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 33^- 
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Integration is the process by which the solidarity of a social entity is fur- 

tiiered.''^ 

Differentiation is the process by which a social entity becomes distinguishable 
from its social environment.^^ 

Collective behavior is the process by which a group changes as a unit.^9 

Unrest is the process within the personalities of a group which changes the 
structure and functioning of the group.^° 

Progress is the process by which a social entity, especially a culture, ap- 
proaches the realization of its supreme values 

Diffusion is the process by which culture traits are transmitted from one 

social entity to another.^^ 

^7 In ordinary usage ^‘integration” means the bringing of parts together into a whole. 
Herbert Spencer used it in his general theory of evolution to mean a movement from 
indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to definite, coherent heterogeneity {First Prin- 
ciples, p. 396). The word when used by modem sociologists seems to be related to the 
concept of social solidarity (below, n. 46, and H. D. Lasswell, “Conflict, Social,” En- 
cyclopaedia of the Social Sciences), Ogbum and Nimkoff use the word to refer to the 
closeness of interdependence of the parts of a society and distinguish it from organiza- 
tion, which refers to the equilibrium of parts resulting from a synchronization of their 
changes {op, cit,, p. 878). “The seriousness of the disorganization produced by unequal 
rates of change in the superorganic depends upon the closeness of integration of the 
difierent parts. If the parts of society were as closely integrated as the parts of a clock, 
the situation would be very serious” {ibid,, p. 885). See above, chap, xxviii, sec. 3^. 

18 “Differentiation” is often used to designate the increasing distinctiveness of a 
functional part of a group, as in specialization and division of labor, while “segrega- 
tion” is used to designate the increasing distinctiveness of a group as a whole, often by 
spatial separation. Spencer used the term “differentiation” to express both ideas — 
movement toward greater complexity and definiteness {Principles of Sociology, pp. 471 
and 596). The two ideas are really the same, because a functional part of a group is 
itself a group (Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 228). See above, chap, xxviii, sec. 

Modem sociologists avoid conceptions of social organism or social mind and inter- 
pret collective behavior as a consequence of interaction among individuals made pos- 
sible by conununication. Movements begin in unrest and develop through propagandas 
into institutions (Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 874). 

^ Ibid., p. 866. 

Ogbum and Nimkoff, op. cit., pp. 905-9; Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 962. Few 
modem sociologists would subscribe to Spencer’s optimistic inference from the equi- 
librating tendency of evolution that “there is a gradual advance toward harmony 
between man’s mental nature and the conditions of his existence,” warranting the belief 
that “evolution can end only in the establishment of the greatest perfection and the 
most complete happiness” {First Principles, p. 517). 

“ Ogbum and Nimkoff, op. cit., p. 781; A, L. Kroeber, “Diffusionism,” Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences. 
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Assimilation is the process by which the behavior patterns of two or more 
social entities approach identity 

Opposition is the process by which social entities function in the disservice of 
one another.*^ 

Competition is opposition among social entities independently striving for 
something of which the supply is inadequate to satisfy all.^^s 

Rivalry is opposition among social entities which recognize one another as 
competitors.^^ 

Conflict is opposition among social entities directed against one another.^ 7 

Accommodation is the process by which the opposition of social entities to one 
another is reduced.^*® 

Co-operation is the process by which social entities function in the service of 
one another.^? 

“Assimilation is the process whereby individuals or groups once dissimilar become 
similar; that is, become identified in their interests and outlook” (Ogbum and Nim- 
koff, op. ciLj p. 383). Park and Burgess {op. ciL, pp. 735-37) point out that while 
secondary contacts may promote accommodation, primary contacts and a common 
language are necessary for assimilation. Comm uni cation, institutions, suggestion, and 
cultural diffusion are processes of assimilation. The latter is to be distinguished from 
amalgamation, miscegenation, and hybridization, the biological process of race mix- 
ture. Conscious efforts at assimilation are sometimes called ^^acculturation” {ibid., 
pp. 737-38). 

=4 “When men strive against one another their conduct is labeled oppoation” 
(Ogbum and Nimkoff, op. cit., p. 344). Park and Burg^ use “struggle” in about this 
sense {op. cit., p. 574). 

Ogbum andlSfimkofi, op. cit., p. 346; W. H. Hamilton, “Competition,” Encyclopae- 
dia of ike Social Sciences, Park and Burgess define competition as “interaction without 
social contact” {op. cit., p. 506). See above, chap, xxxii, n. 16. 

36 “When there is a shift in interest from the objects of competition to the competi- 
tors themselves, rivalry results” (Ogbum and Nimkoff, op. cit., p. 346). “Rivalry is a 
sublimated form of conflict where the struggle of individuals is subordinated to the 
welfare of the group” (Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 577). 

Rivalry may result in “antagonistic competition or social conflict.” The ultimate 
object or “logical extreme of all conflict is the elimination of the competitors” (Ogbum 
and Nimkoff, op. cit., p. 346). “Both competition and conflict are forms of struggle. 
Competition, however, is continuous and impersonal. Conflict is intermittent and per- 
sonal” (Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 574). See also Ogbum and Nimkoff, op. cit., p. 
369; Lasswell, “Conflict Social,” op. cit. 

“8 “Accommodation is the term used by sociologists to describe the adjustment of 
hostile individuals or groups” (Ogbum and hjimkoff, op. cit., p. 370). Park and Burgess 
{op. cit, p. 665) contrast the sociological term “accommodation,” implying changes in 
behavior, with the biological term “adaptation,” implying hereditary changes in struc- 
ture. Conscious accommodation is sometimes called “adjustment.” 

*9 Ogbum and Nimkoff {op. cit., p. 344) emphaaze the common goal of effort as the 
test of co-operation, but symbiosis or mutual md seems to be a more general idea. There 
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SOCIAL PORCES^o 

Social pressure is tlie impact of the opinion of a group upon other social 
entities.3^ 

Wishes are general objectives controlling the behavior of personalities.^^ 

Human nature is the complex of sentiments and impulses characteristic of 
human beings as members of a group, not common to other animals and not 
peculiar to particular groups.33 


may be co-operation even though the goals of the co-operators are different (see Park 
and Burgess, op. cit., pp. 161 and 165). Co-operation may proceed by (i) labor in com- 
mon or parallel action by many, (2) supplementary labor or united action by many, or 
(3) division of labor or differentiated and specialized action by many (Ogbum and Nim- 
koff, op. city p. 345). As a practical movement, “co-operation” has emphasized a 
conscious setting of common goab for voluntary common action, thus opposiug the 
“co-operation” which may arise from government compulsion or from free competition 
under a laissez faire economy (see Elsie Gliick, “Cooperation,” Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences). 

3 ® “The idea of forces behind the manifestations of physical nature and of society is a 
notion which arises naturally out of the experience of ordinary man” (Park and Burgess, 
op. ciL, p. 435). This point of view has been more frequently adopted by historians and 
reformers than by sociologists, though social psychologists have utilized it. They have 
identified psychological elements as the basic social forces (ibid.y p. 437; L. L. Bernard, 
“Social Psychology,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences). Sociologists and others who 
have developed this point of view (Lester Ward, Simon Patten, T. N. Carver, J. Novi- 
cow, Wniiam James, Thomas Carlyle, Auguste Comte, E. A. Ross) are discussed by 
Bristol (op. cit.f pp. 221 ff.) under the heads “active material adaptation” and “active 
spiritual adaptation.” 

3^ ^Tressure, as we shall use it, is always a group phenomenon. It indicates the push 
and resistance between groups” (A. F. Bentley, The Process of Government [Chicago, 
1908], p. 258, quoted in Park and Burgess, op. cit, p. 458). Maciver (“Pressures, 
Social,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences) distinguishes “social pressures” from 
“authoritarian controls.” They include “mass social pressures directed against minori- 
ties .... and group social pressures emanating from particularist groups.” See also 
Ogbum and ISfimkoff (op. cit., p. 287) on “Pressure Groups.” 

3= Park and Burgess, op. cit, p. 442, and quotations from E. B. Holt, J. B. Watson, 
and W. I. Thomas in ibid., pp. 478-90. See also above, Vol. I, Appen. VIH. 

33 Human nature is the “explanation of behavior that is characteristically human.” 
“Human nature, as distinct from the formal wishes of the individual and the conven- 
tional order of society, is an aspect of human life that must be reckoned with” (Park 
and Burgess, op. cU., pp. 65 and 67). “By human nature we may understand those 
sentiments and impulses that are human in being superior to those of lower animals, and 
also in the sense that they belong to ma nkin d at large, and not to any particular race 
means particularly, sympathy and the innumerable sentiments into which 
syi^athy enters, such as love, resentment, ambition, vanity, hero-worship, and the 
feeling of social right and wrong Huma n nature is not something existing sepa- 

rately in the individual, but a group nalure or primary phase of society, a relatively 
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Attitudes are the behavior patterns of a personality with reference to an in- 
terest or a symboL34 

Interests are the objectives inducing the activity of social entities or the ob- 
jectives highly valued in a culture.^s 

Public opinion is the expression of the attitude on controversial issues held 
by most of the members of a public and acquiesced in by substantially aU.^^ 
Social control is the conscious influence of one social entity upon another, espe- 
cially of a community or society upon its members.37 

Social symbols are emotionally charged signs of social values or interests.^^ 


simple and general condition of the social mind. It is something more, on the one 
hand, than the mere instinct that is bom in us — though that enters into it — ^and some- 
thing less, on the other, than the more elaborate development of ideas and sentiments 
that makes up institutions” (C. H. Cooley, Social Organization [New York, 1909], 
pp. 28-30, quoted in Park and Burgess, op. cii.^ p. 67). Graham Wallas minimizes 
the social element in human nature when he defines it as “the sum total of the human 
dispositions” {The Great Society [New York, 1917], p. 21). 

34 “The clearest way to think of attitudes is as behavior patterns or units of be- 
havior” (Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 439). This is a little ambiguous. The attitude 
is the pattern or tendency to behave rather than the behavior itself. A person may act 
contrary to his attitude in order to deceive or in response to external pressures in a par- 
ticular situation (see Bernard, “Attitudes, Social,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
and above, Vol. I, Appen. VIII). 

3s ‘Tnterests are the simplest modes of motion which we can trace in the conduct of 
human beings” (Small, General Sociology, pp. 425 ff., quoted in Park and Burgess, op. 
cit., p. 454)- “When a number of men unite for the defense, maintenance or enhance- 
ment of any more or less enduring portion or advantage which they possess alike or in 
co mm on, the term interest is applied both to the group so united and to the cause which 
unites them” (R. M. Maciver, “Interest,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences). See 
also above, Vol. I, Appen. Vm. 

3® “Public Opinion can be said to exist only when a difference of opinion obtaining 
among the members of a public is a controversial matter” (Ogbum and Nimkoff, op. 
cit., p. 284). “In order that it may be public, a majority is not enough and unanimity 
is not required, but the opinion must be such that while the minority may not share it, 
they feel bound by conviction not by fear to accept it” (A. L. Lowell, Public Opinion 
and Popidar Government [New York, 1914], P- 15)* See also Park and Burgess, op. cit., 
p. 795; Wilhelm Bauer, “Public Opinion,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences; above, 
chap. XXX, n. 9. 

37 “Social control and the mutual subordination of individual members to the com- 
munity have their origin in conflict, assume definite organized forms in the process of 
accommodation, and are consolidated and fixed in assimilation” (Park and Burgess, 
op. cit., p. 785). See also Helen Everett, “Control, Social,” Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences. 

38 “Every society and every social group has, or tends to have, its own symbols and 
its own language. The language and other symbolic devices by which a society carries 
on its collective existence are collective representations” (Park and Burgess, op. cU., 
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SOCIAL RELATIONS39 

Social distance is the relation of social entities to others measuring the degree 
of their contact or isolation. 4 ° 

Social change is the relation between different stages in the history of a social 
entity measuring the degree in which it is influenced by custom or by inven- 
tion. 


p. 167). See also quotation from E. Durkheim {The Elementary Forms of Religious Life 
[New York, 1915], pp. 324 ff.) on social function of the concept {iUd., p. 195). See also 
E. Sapir, “Symbolism,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences y above, chap, xxviii, sec. 
fb; Appen. XXXVII. 

39 The explanation of observed facts in terms of relations between the simplest 
possible entities is the ideal of science. Physics formerly sought to explain everything 
by relations among atoms — now by relations among electrons, protons, neutrons, and 
positrons. Biology formerly sought to explain everything in its field by relations among 
cells — now by relations among protoplasmic molecules, of which possibly genes are a 
type. Sociology has sought to explain everything in its field by relation among social 
entities, though doubtless social entities can be explained by relations among the 
attitudes, interests, and culture traits of personalities or by the relations of signs used 
in a society to one another, to the things signified, and to the users (C. W. Morris, 
Fcnindaiims of the Theory of Signs [“International Encyclopedia of Unified Science,” 
Vol. I, No. 2 (Chicago, 1938)], p. 42). Park and Burgess explain the transition from 
history to sociology in terms of the development of class names, or concepts, and laws, 
which are the expression of relationships. “The sociological point of view makes its 
appearance in historical investigation as soon as the historian turns from the study of 
‘periods’ to the study of institutions. The history of institutions, that is to say, the 
family, the church, economic institutions, political institutions, etc., leads inevitably 
to comparison, classification, the formation of class names or concepts, and eventually 
to the formulation of law. In the process, history becomes natural history, and natural 
history passes over into natural science. In short, history becomes sociology” {op, cit.y 
p. 16). They illustrate by a diagram the transition from history, with its center of inter- 
est in the description of social entities and their changes; through anthropology, eth- 
nology, folklore, and archeology, with their centers of interest in social processes; to 
sociology, with its center of interest potentially in social relations though, practically, 
still in social processes. From this may develop genuine applied sciences of politics, 
education, social service, and economics, with their center of interest in social forces. 
Practically, the disciplines which go under these names have had little foundation in a 
pure science of sociology but have developed directly from empirical history and experi- 
ence in affairs {ibid.j p. 43). 

“The contacts of persons and of groups may be plotted in units of social distance” 
(Park and Burgess, op, city p. 282; see also ibid., p. 230). Ogbum and Nimkoff present 
a measurement of social distance of “Americans” from forty other nationalities and 
races {op. cit.y p. 3^8). Distance is the consequence of differentiation and segregation 
(above, n. 18; chap, xxxv, sec. 3). 

41 Ogbum and Nunkoff treat social change as a relation measured by the direction 
and rate of cultural growth and accumulation of one group compared with another 
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Social status is the relation, especially of superiority, equality, or inferiority, 
of a social entity to others manifested in behavior and recognized by the group 
of which all are members. 4= 

Cultural lag is the relation of one trait to another within a culture measuring 
the difference in their rates of change. 43 

Social contact is the relation of social entities to each other, permitting social 
interaction.44 


or of one stage in the history of a group compared vcith another stage {op. ciL, pp. 775 
and 785), though elsewhere they seem to conceive of social change as a process by 
which a culture or society becomes different. Thus “the study of social change itself” 
is “contrasted with a description of changes that have already taken place” (ibid., p. 
773). Park and Burgess seem also to conceive social change as a process: “All more 
marked forms of social change are associated with certain social manifestations that we 
call social unrest. Social unrest issues, imder ordinary conditions, as an incident of new* 
social contacts, and is an indication of a more lively tempo in the process of communica- 
tion and interaction. All social changes are preceded by a certain degree of social and 
individual disorganization. This will be followed ordinarily under normal conditions 
by a movement of reorganization. All progress implies a certain amount of disorganiza- 
tion” {op. cit., pp. 54-55). Conceived as a social process, social change tends to become 
linked with the processes of progress and retrogression. “Change,” write Ogbum and 
NImkoff {op. cit.j p. 773), “is inevitable but it is not always favorable” (above, n. 21). 
It seems preferable to refer to “the process of social change” when that meaning is 
intended, using the term “social change” alone to refer to the relationship implied by 
the fact of differences in an entity at different times. 

4* “Status represents the position of the individual in the group. The term suggests, 
on the one hand, the idea of rank .... on the other hand, .... the idea of formalized 

behavior of some sort A person’s role in the group is the dynamic aspect of his 

status” (Ogbum and Nimkoff, op. cit.j pp. 306-7). “In a given group the status of 
every member is deter min ed by his relation to every other member of that group^’ 
(Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 55). See also Max Radin, “Status,” Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, and above, n. 7. 

43 “The strain that exists between two correlated parts of culture that change at 
unequal rates of speed may be interpreted as a lag in the part that is changing at the 
slowest rate, for the one lags behind the other” (Ogbum and Nimkoff, op. cf^., p. 8S6). 
See above, chap, xxxvii, sec. i. 

44 “The simplest aspect of interaction, or its primary phase, is contact Three 

popular meanings of contact emphasize (i) the intimacy of sensory responses, (2) the 
extension of contact through devices of communication based upon sight and hearing, 
and (3) the solidarity and interdependence created and maintained by the fabric of 
social life, woven as it is from the intricate and invisible strands of human interests in 

the process of a world- wide competition and cooperation The use of the term 

'contact’ in sociology is not a departure from, but a development of, its customary sig- 
nificance Members of a society spatially separate, but socially in contact through 

sense perception and through communication of ideas, may be thereby mobilized to col- 
lective behavior” (Park and Burgess, op. cU., pp. 280-81). 
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Social isolation is the relation of social entities to others, preventing social 
interaction .45 

Social solidarity is the relation of a group to its members, measuring the de- 
gree of their identification with 

“In geography, isolation denotes separation in space. In sociology, the essential 
characteristic of isolation is found in exclusion from communication’’ {ibid,, p. 228). 
“The distinction between isolation and contact is not absolute but relative” {ibid p 
281). 

4^ “Social solidarity is based on sentiment and habit. It is the sentiment of loyalty 
and the habit of ... . ‘concurrent action’ that gives substance and insures unity to 
the state as to every other type of social group” (Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 759). 
There has been much discussion as to the importance of like-mindedness, of inter- 
dependence, of social organization, and of other factors in creating social solidarity 
(see above, n. ii, and chap, xxvii, sec. 3). One school of sociologists has sought to 
isolate a “feeling of sohdarity” as the psychological basis of all social entities (see 
Maciver, “Sociology,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, XIV, 239). 



APPENDIX XXXVI 

OPINIONS OF GOVERNMENTS WITH RESPECT TO 
FORMS OF INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 

The Sixteenth Assembly of the League of Nations withdrew sanctions against 
Italy on July 4, 1936, acknowledging thereby its failure to give Ethiopia the pro- 
tection to which that state was entitled under the Covenant. At the same time 
a resolution was passed inviting the members of the League to submit proposals 
*To improve the appHcation of the principles of the Covenant.” Many states 
submitted such proposals,^ and on October 9, 1936, a committee was authorized 
to study them. This committee appointed rapporteurs to deal with suggestions 
relating to universality, regionalism, sanctions (Art. 16), guaranties (Art. 10), 
mediation and intervention (Art. ii), peaceful change (Art. 19), and other ques- 
tions concerning international organization and pacific settlement. The com- 
mittee reported its progress on February i, 1938, together with memorandums 
from the rapporteurs and the record of debates on the questions.^ 

Table 67 has been prepared from the opinions expressed by governments 
during the course of this investigation. In many cases opinions were more quah- 
fied than could be indicated in the table.^ 

States tended to consider universality unimportant if, like China, France, and 
the Soviet Union they considered sanctions important. On the other hand, states 
that wanted universality, as did Canada, Chile, the Netherlands, Norway, and 
Sweden, tended to consider sanctions unimportant, to acquiesce in the obso- 
lescence of the League’s coercitive authority, and to doubt the wisdom of re- 
gional security pacts. Many combinations of opinion were expressed in regard 
to Articles 10, ii, and 19. Great Britain, Norway, Canada, China, Colombia, 
and Estonia wanted to facilitate League intervention (Art. ii), but Great Brit- 
ain wanted to ham per change (Art. 19), Norway to facilitate change (Art. 19), 
Canada to* weaken sanctions (Art. 10), and China, Colombia, and Estonia to 
strengthen sanctions (Art. 10). Among the states that wanted to hamper League 
intervention (Art. ii), Hungary wanted to 'facilitate change (Art. 19), while 
Rumania and the U.S.S.R. wanted to hamper change (Art. 19). 

" League of Nations, Official Journal (Spec. Suppl. No. 154, “Documents Relating 
to the Question of the Application of the Principles of the Covenant” [Geneva, 1936}). 

=* League of Nations, Report of the Special CommUtee Set Up To Study the Applicaiion 
of the Principles of the Covenanl (Political, i 93 ^> VH, i). 

3 Xhe material been conveniently analyzed by S. Engel, TfCague Reform. An 
Analysis of Official Proposals and Discussions, 1936-1939/' Genem Studies, Vol. XI, 
Nos. 3-4 (August, 1940). See above, chap, xxix, sec. 4. 
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NOTES TO TABLE 67 

These notes refer to the numbers at the top of the columns of the table. 

1. There were fifty-three members of the League during this period. All but Ethiopia, Siam, and Vene- 
zuela expressed an opinion on at least one of these questions. Canada, Colombia, France, and the U.S.S.R. 
expressed an opinion on six of the questions- Fourteen states, parties to the Pact of Paris — Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Danzig, Germany, Guatemala, Honduras, Iceland, Italy, Japan, Nicaragua, Panama, Salvador, Saudi 
Arabia, and the United States — either were not members of the League or had given notice of withdrawal 
during the period. 

2 . A majority of those expressly an opinion considered it more important to make the League universal 
than to make it coercitive (see S. Engel, 'Teague Reform: An Analysis of Official Proposals and Discus 
sions, 1936-1939,” Geneoa Studies, XI, Nos. 3-4 [August, 1940], 83-84). 

3. No state expressly opposed regionalism or continentalisra (ibid., p. 257). 

4. A majority of those expressing an opinion favored regional security pacts {ibid., p. 187). 

5. A majority of those expressing an opinion (including most of those which considered universality 
relatively unimportant) considered coerdtive sanctions as important {ibid., p. 201). 

6. A majority of those expressing an opinion considered that the League had lost its coerdtive character 
because of the practical obsolescence of sanctions {ibid., p. 154)* 

7. Ten states out of the twelve which expressed an opinion thought the guaranty of Art. 10 should be 
strengthened. 

8. A large majori^ of those expressing an opinion thought League mediation and intervention 

Art. II should be facifitated by removing the unanimity requirement. Many of these wished a majority 
rule; others wished unanimity, not counting the disputing states (Engels, op. cit., pp. 221-27). 

9. The eleven states which e^ressed an opinion were nearly evenly divided on the expet^ncy of facili- 
tating peaceful change by removing the unanimity rule from Art. 19. The same state sometimes expressed 
an opposite opinion in regard to the unanimity rule under Arts, ii and 19 (see cols. 8 and 9 and Engel, 
op. cit., p. 208). 
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THE RELATION OF CERTAIN PHILOSOPHIC AND 
LINGUISTIC TERMS TO GROUP LIFE 

War between large groups is as much a problem of philosophy and language as 
of poKtics and economics. Large groups exist because of a common philosophy 
maintained by symbols, language, and ideologies. These groups come into con- 
flict because of distortions in their knowledge of conditions which often result 
from flaws in these symbolic systems or because of the relations between or char- 
acteristics of the philosophies themselves. Nations fight because of misunder- 
standings, because of conflicting values, or because of valuing conflict itself. 
An understanding of the relation to society of such terms as facts, symbols, 
realities, ideologies, phenomena, and ideas is, therefore, important for under- 
standing war.^ 

а) Symbols and meanings . — A S5mibol is something that stands for something 
else. The relation of a S3mibol such as a word to the thing it stands for (its se- 
mantic meaning) is not self-evident (as may be the relation of a picture to its 
subject) but depends upon conventions known to all who utilize the symbol. 
Symbols are especially important in communicating abstract or subjective ex- 
periences, such as ideas, purposes, attitudes, and feelings, from one person to 
another, because such experiences cannot be easily observed directly .=* The fine 
arts may be considered symbolic systems with such communication as their 
prime purpose. They are interested in values, moods, and emotions which can 
be communicated only by re-creating the desired experience of the observer . 3 
A symbol, however, is related not only to the thing which it stands for but also 
to other symbols which elaborate the relationships of that thing (its syntactic 
meaning) and to those who use the symbol and influence or are influenced by 
its use (its pragmatic meaning) .4 

б ) Syntax, rhetoric, and logic.— Th-O. relation of ideas to one another has been 
a problem for logicians, the relation of words to one another has been a prob- 
lem for grammarians, and the relation of thoughts to one another has been a 
problem for rhetoricians. Language tends to identify logical, grammatical, and 

* Above, chap, xxviii, sec. 3; chap, xxxvii, sec. 5. 

“ The behaviorists have attempted to define such experiences by the description of 
nervous, glandular, linguistic, and other observed behaviors rather than by the de- 
scription of his own introspections given by the person who has had the experience. 

3 1 . A. Richards, Principles of Literary Criticism (New York, 1925). 

4 Charles W. Morris, Foundations of the Theory of Signs (''International Encyclo- 
pedia of Unified Science,” Vol. I, No. 2 [Chicago, 1938]); above, chap, xxx, n. 29. 
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rhetorical relations with relations among things and events. People tend to as- 
sume that relations which can be stated grammatically, logically, and clearly 
must exist in the world, at least potentially; that what can be said without vio- 
lating rules of S3mtax, logic, or rhetoric must be true. It is the function of sci- 
ence to determine' what among the numerous grammatically, logically, and 
rhetorically correct propositions possible in a language are true in the sense of 
stating verifiable relations among the things symbolized. It is conceivable that 
a culture might develop a language which was incapable of saying correctly what 
is not scientifically true, but no known language has this characteristic. Logic, 
sjmtax, and rhetoric alone cannot establish scientific truth.s 

c) Semantics, organization, and epistemology, — ^The relation of ideas to things 
has been a problem for epistemologists, the relation of words to the thing desig- 
nated has been a problem for semanticists, and the relation of thoughts to their 
realization has been a problem for organizers. Language tends to identify ideas, 
words, and thoughts with things and events, because many words, such as '^his- 
tory,” “law,” and “science,” are used in the sense both of a linguistic exposition 
and of actual sequences or relationships of events.^ Sociologists point out that 
ideas, words, and thoughts both affect and are affected by the sociological con- 
ditions in which they develop.*^ A culture owes its stability to this identification 
of the forms of its thought with the conditions of its life through its language. 
Language indicates the meaning of the world to the culture. Only those aspects 
of the world which are expressible in the language exist for the culture. 

d) Pragmatics, propaganda, and psychology. — ^The relation of ideas to th i nkers 
has been a problem for psychologists, the relation of words to their users has 
been a problem for pragmatidsts, and the relation of thoughts to society has 
been a problem for propagandists. Thought communicated to an individual in- 
fluences his behavior and his personality. His behavior and personality at any 
moment condition the thoughts which he receives and communicates. Many 
words, such as “national honor,” ‘Tberty, equality, and fraternity,” and “the 
fatherland,” identify thought with the thinker. The word “fatherland” may 
equate a thinker's feelings of respect, love, and readiness to sacrifice with a 
large territory, its population, and its institutions. The thoughts current in a 
society as a whole, reflected in its changing language, are to its culture what 
the thoughts of an individual are to his personality. Symbols, by commumcat- 
ing thoughts, give a cultural meaning to conditions. By emotionahzing thought, 
they give a personal meaning to conditions. In both cases thoughts are con- 
tinually sinking into the unconsdous. Culture pr^rves forgotten thoughts 
by the stereotyping of words. Personalities preserve forgotten thoughts by 
processes of repression, displacement, and projection. The semanticist, there- 
fore, by clarifying the relation of words to the things designated, does for a 

s Above, chaps, xvi and dx (n. 31). 

6 Above, Vol. I, chap, iii, sec. i; Vol. H, chap, xix, n. 32; chap, xxviii, n. 58. 

7 Above, Vol. I, Appen. IV, sec. 2; Vol. II, chap, xxviii, sec. 3. 
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society what the psychoanalyst does for an individual by clarifying the relation 
of his thoughts to his personality. The educator, by establishing the meanings 
of words throughout a society, creates the conditions of social solidarity. 

e) Langicage and facts . — Since thought can hardly have social significance 
unless transmitted and since, apart from the fine arts, it can be precisely trans- 
mitted only by means of language or other symbols, social science might aban- 
don the mentalistic and metaphysical notion of thoughts, ideas, and concepts 
and substitute therefor language and other symbols which may be treated sci- 
entifically as observable conditions of social life.® Language may, however, dis- 
tort other conditions of social life. 

Peirce classified the forms of being into actualities, possibihties, and proba- 
bilities as disclosed by laws.® In their semantic meanings words tend to repre- 
sent actual facts; in their pragmatic meanings, possibilities; and in their syn- 
tactic meanings, laws. The accuracy with which they do this varies. Societies 
can know the conditions to which they must adjust themselves, the possible 
modes of adjustment, and the adequacy of any of these possibilities only through 
the distorting language by means of which their members communicate with 
one another. The degree of that distortion is one of the conditions of any society 
with which social scientists must be concerned, just as the distortions of the 
microscope, the telescope, and the eye are conditions of observation and experi- 
ment with which the natural scientist must be concerned. 

/) Ideologies and conditions . — In practical social activity ideas, values, pur- 
poses, sentiments, events, and other socially significant meanings of language are 
habitually treated as existing apart from the language. It appears to be a con- 
dition of social solidarity that the members of a society believe that the system 
of thought which characterizes the group has an objective validity. It is often 
convenient to treat a generally accepted system of thought or “ideology’’^® as 
distinct from other conditions of social existence which may be called reality, 
but it must never be forgotten that, in so far as the ideology distorts the reality 
which it purports to represent, it is itself a condition to be considered in a com- 
plete analysis.^ 

Ideologies may purport to be expositions of past or of present conditions. 

® Leonard Bloomfield, Linguistic Aspects of Science (“International Encyclopedia 
of Unified Science,” VoL I, No. 4 [Chicago, 1939]); above, Appen. XXV, n. 20. 

® Above, chap, xvi, n. 4. 

” Karl Mannheim {Ideology and Utopia [New York, 1936], pp. xxiii, 49-50) uses 
the word “ideology” in the particular sense of a body of thought w^ch is propagated to 
maintain the existing order and in the more general sense of the body of thought accept- 
ed by a group and assumed as axiomatic by its members during a historical period. The 
etymological and dictionary usage is more general than either of these, but in the social 
sciences Mannheim’s broader conception is commonly intended. See above, chap, 
xxviii, n. 50. 

Above, n. 7; chap, xxviii, n. 63. 
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These may be concrete, as in a history, or abstract, as in a scientific manual. 
They may indude propagandas, myths, and utopias with the object of influenc- 
ing opinion to support or to change existing conditions. They may also include 
programs, procedures, and technologies which organize the means to particular 
ends and evaluate ends in terms of one another and of the possibilities of re- 
alization. 

Actual ideologies usually combine these various types in different propor- 
tions. A pure sdence, though mainly analytic, usually tries to persuade its dev- 
otees of the validity of its postulates. A religion has a theology to be under- 
stood, a creed to be believed, and a ritual and service to be performed. A de- 
scription, technology, or philosophy of sodal phenomena can hardly be written 
without some propagandistic effect.^^ Sodal propagandas may be classified as 
myths when the form is historical and as utopias when the form is prophetic. 
Both myths and utopias in this sense may have conservative or revolutionary 
tendencies, though myths are more often conservative and utopias more often 

revolutionary.^^ 

g) Realities and symbols . — Reality means events, things, and conditions ab- 
stracted from the distorting influence of symbols and ideologies. Because of the 
impossibility of actually avoiding these distortions in dealing with most experi- 
ences, there have been many concepts of “reality.’^ Plato used the word to refer 
to the most abstract ideas. He thought these disdosed the essences or most per- 
sistent characteristics of things, events, conditions, and their relations. This 
type of “realit}d^ could be evidenced only by symbols. The real cirde is the per- 
fect circle which can be defined but not seen. Modem writers, on the other 
hand, have more often used the word “reality” to refer to the most concrete 
phenomena, evidenced by the senses with the least possible intervention of 
symbols. On the one hand, realism has been contrasted with nominalism in that 
it asserts the reality of universaJs or ideas. On the other hand, it has been con- 
trasted with idealism in that it asserts the reality of concrete experiences. Both 
meanings refer to what is believed to exist in some sense. To these logical and 
empirical interpretations of reality may be added practical reality or faiths 
which may, by appropriate effort, be realized in the future. Myths, utopias, and 
other sodal ideologies may be realities in this sense. They may also be realities 
in the sense that they have literatures, histories, and practical consequences, 
even though not always those anticipated. 

K) History and practice.— 3 y neglecting some of the varieties of reality, writ- 
ers indicate their preferences but make their analyses incomplete. By attribut- 
ing reality to “economic conditions” and denying it to “political myths,” De- 
laisi expressed a preference for existing economic conditions and the hope that 

” Above, Appen. XXV, sec. 2. 

^3 Mannheim considers ideologies always conservative and utopias always revolu- 
tionary. Above, n. 10. 
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the political myths which he disliked might not change them.^4 On the other 
hand, dynamic statesmen like Hitler and Mussolini preferred certain political 
myths to existing economic conditions and made vigorous efforts to bring the 
“reality’’ into harmony with the “myth.” It cannot be asserted a priori that 
this is an impossible task. Economic conditions have been greatly changed in 
the past by the impact of ideas, however distasteful the changes may have been 
to many persons. 

In a complete analysis, therefore, myths, utopias, and other ideologies must 
be treated as conditions no less important in describing the character of a society 
than its technology, institutions, personalities, and habitat. They constitute a 
major element of the culture. New histories, sciences, and religions may aU ex- 
ert a dynamic influence in society. When influential ideologies are widely sepa- 
rated from prevailing conditions, a revolutionary situation exists, and a struggle 
may be anticipated to determine whether adjustment will result in an alteration 
of the conditions to approximate the ideologies or in an alteration of the ideol- 
ogies to approximate the conditions. Practical action usually attempts the first; 
historical scholarship, the second.^s 

i) Linguistic, social, and philosophical analyses . — Table 68 attempts to indi- 
cate certain relations between the terms which have been discussed and group 
life. Thought about language may move from facts in the sense of the laws to 
which things tend to conform, of the possibilities which they may become, and 
of the forms which they now have in time and space to the symbols by which 
they may be best represented. Linguistic thought may also move in the oppo- 
site direction from symbols which derive meaning from their relations to one 
another, from their influence upon the users, and from the characteristics of the 
things they represent to the facts which become known or are created by their 
use. These two approaches to knowledge, which may be called the inductive 
and the deductive methods, continually combine to modify the language and 
culture of the group and the personality of its members. 

Social thought may move from reality as rationally, practically, or empirical- 
ly perceived to create ideologies representing values to be achieved and the 
methods for achieving them. It may also move from accepted ideologies of the 
society through rhetoric, propaganda, and organization to modify reality. These 

Francis Delaisi, Political Myths and Economic Realities (New York, 1927). 

^5 This proposition merely indicates a tendency. There is no absolute distinction 
between objective and subjective conditions. Symbols, ideologies, and ideas may be 
“realities” (above, sec. g), but they are distinguished by their social and artificial char- 
acter usually involving evaluations. Consequently, they are the species of realities 
which usually initiate practical action. Historians have ideas, study ideologies, and 
interpret the meaning of symbols and language, but they attempt in presentation at 
least, to begin with objective conditions. Analysts use both methods, usually starting 
from existing social forms and arts. See above, Vol. I, chap, ii, sec. 5; chap, iii; Appen. 
rV; Vol. II, chap, zvi, n. 6; xix, sec. 2; chap, xxxviii; Appen. XXV; below. Table 68. 
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two approaches combine to create the social arts, such as economy, education, 
and government. 

Philosophical thought may move from phenomena directly known by ‘logical 
necessity,’^ intuition, or observation to the ideas which most accurately, use- 

TABLE 68 


Relation of Certain Philosophic and Linguistic Terms to Group Life 


Types of 
Thought 

Objective 

Conditions 

Forms of Being 
or Becoming 

Social Forms 
or Arts 

Forms of Saying, 
Thinking, or 
Doing 

Subjective 

Conditions 

Linguistic 

facts 

probable 

possible 

actual 

language 

personality 

culture 

S3nitactics 
i pragmatics 
semantics 

symbols 

Social 

realities 

rational 
practical 
empirical * 

economy 

education 

government 

rhetoric 

propaganda 

organization 

ideologies 

Philosophi- 

cal 

phenomena 

axiomatic 

intuitional 

observational 

metaphysics 

reli^on 

science 

logic 

psychology 

epistemology 

ideas 

Move- 
ments of 
Thought 

Induction and History—)’ 


■(—Deduction and Practice 


fully, and clearly classify them. Philosophic thought may also move in the op- 
posite direction from ideas, understood from their relations to one another, to 
people or to things, to the phenomena which ma}^ be realized by their analysis or 
manipulation. These two methods combine to develop the metaphysics, reli- 
gion, and science of the group. 


APPENDIX XXXVIII 


GENERAL WELFARE AND RELATED 
CONCEPTS 

The concept general welfare depends on the dualism of public functions and 
private functions, defined, respectively, by “public law” and “private law.” 
Such a dualism would be eliminated in a pure socialist state in which all law 
would be public and in a pure laissez faire state in which all law would be pri- 
vate.* In practice neither extreme has ever been reached. Soviet Russia leaves 
the individual freedom to cultivate his vegetable garden and to own consump- 
tion goods, and liberal England recognized a criminal law and a public policy 
which restricted individual freedom of action and contract as well as a constitu- 
tional law defining the powers of public authorities. All actual economies are, 
therefore, in a literal sense “mixed,” but the term can be confined to economies 
in which public law has extended considerably into the field which nineteenth- 
century liberalism regarded as that of private interest, without destroying the 
basic influence on the economy of free contract and competition. Various terms 
indicate different degrees of that extension. 

In the Preamble of the United States Constitution general welfare denotes a 
sphere of government action beyond the normal spheres of “justice,” “domestic 
tranquillity,” and “defense,” but a sphere which should not encroach upon the 
“blessings of liberty.” A similar caution has been observed by the common-law 
courts in applying public policy as a grounds for voiding contracts. Judicial prec- 
edents defining public policy have been considered less authoritative than those 
“formulating principles which are purely legal” (i.e., which define private 
rights),® and “public policy” has only been applied to void contracts after due 
consideration of the dominant “public policy ” favoring freedom in contracting 
and sanctity of contracts 

The American constitutional law doctrines of public interest and police power j 
developed by the Supreme Court especially in the late nineteenth century, are 
of broader scope, permitting considerable subtraction from earlier interpreta- 
tions of constitutional guaranties of freedom of contract and “due process of 

^ Gustav A. Waltz, “Public Law,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 

® Maxim Nordenfeldt Co. v. Nordenfeldi [1894J A.C. 535. 

3 Printing Co. v. Sampson j L.R. 19 Eq. 465; T. E. Holland, Jurisprudence (Oxford, 
1910), pp. 70 and 774; E. Freund, Standards of American Legislation (Chicago, 1917), 
pp. 34 ff. 
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law.’’4 Thomas Paine emphasized the idea that ^^nternal folice^^ must be con- 
tinually adjusted to changing circumstances.^ 

The term social welfare arose as a generalization of the activities of charitable 
and humanitarian organizations engaged in “social work”^ and came to be 
called piihlic welfare when such activity was undertaken by public authorities, 
particularly by state “welfare commissions^^ in the United StatesJ Public wel- 
fare has come to connote the legislative and administrative interpretation of the 
concept of social welfare, continuously pressing upon the courts for an expansion 
of the judicial concepts of public policy, public interest, public purpose, public 
benefit, and police power at the expense of the older judicial interpretations of 
freedom of contract and due process of law. 

In a drift or a drive toward a state capitalism or a business socialism ways and means 

wiU be employed unknown to the police power of the tomes on constitutional law 

A truce can be efEected with a national industrial system only through a complementary 
system of control. As emergency succeeds emergency in the continuous process called 
history, an enlarged police is likely to make provision for a revised public welfare; and 
as it does the idiom police power wiU probably fade from the apologetic vocabulary of 
constitutional law.^ 

“Public welfare” is probably the best adapted of these terms to express the 
essential encroachment upon individual liberty compatible with a free economy 
within a politically organized “public,” and “social justice” is probably the best 
adapted to express the same idea without such limitation. Social justice has 
been defined with substantially this meaning in the constitution and practice 
of the International Labour Organization, to which most states of the world have 
been parties. 

4 E. Freund, The Police Power: Public Policy and ConsiUiUional Rights (Chicago, 
1904); Rodney M. Mott, Due Process of Law (Indianapolis, 1926), pp. ^00 E. 

5 Mott, op. cit., p. 301. 

® Philip Klein , “Social Work,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 

7 E. Lindeman, “Public Welfare,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 

^ Walton H. Hamil ton, “Police Powder,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, XII, 
192. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF ORGANIC DRIVES AND 
THEIR CULTURAL INTERPRETATIONS 

Human nature'' results, on the one hand, from the historical processes of 
natural selection, trial and error, and habit. By these processes, manifested in 
organic evolution, social evolution, and traditional education, the organic drives 
of food, sex, dominance, and defense have been elaborated into complex be- 
havior patterns in the adult individual. On the other hand, human nature results 
from the rational processes of analysis, generalization, and inference. By these 
processes, facilitating discovery, invention, and scientific education, social in- 
stitutions and individual behavior patterns are continuously modified to give a 
more general and complete satisfaction to the organic drives.® 

Among animals the historic processes dominate and among the most civilized 
peoples, the rational. Among children and primitive peoples both processes oper- 
ate about equally. The rational processes are, however, hampered by inade- 
quate knowledge; consequently, patterns are often based on inadequate analyses, 
false attributions of causes, and false assignments of reasons. These patterns, 
however, often constitute an adjustment which persists and enters into the tradi- 
tional education. Thus the patterns characteristic of children and primitive 
peoples, while criticized by modem science, persist and play an important role 
in the behavior of civilized man and civilized societies . 3 

Table 69 indicates the relationship of the dispositions affecting the behavior 
of animals, primitive peoples, and civilized peoples. All these dispositions are 
related to the distinctive activities of protoplasm — nutrition, reproduction, 

^ See above, Appen. XXXV, n. 33. Sociologists emphasize the interplay of biological 
instincts and social conditionings in human nature (R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, 
Introdmtion to the Scierice of Sociology [2d ed.; Chicago, 1924], pp. 67 ff.). 

^ The various analyses of human nature and the relation of complex to simple drives 
are discussed above, Vol. I, Appen. VIII. Park and Burgess (pp. ciL, p. 66) note that, 
though man is distinguished from other animals by the possession of reason, writers 
on human nature usually emphasize man’s irrationality. “There is in human nature 
generally more of the fool than of the wise” (Francis Bacon). See below, n. 15. 

3 This persistence of infantile associations is often disclosed by the psychoanalytic 
interview (see E. F. M. Durbin and J. Bowlby, Personal Aggressiveness and War [New 
York, 1939], pp. 62-104). 
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rivalr}’’, and protection.^ Each successive elaboration of each of these activities 
involves the others to an increasing extent. Thus among animals the drive for 
food concerns not only nutrition but also reproduction and rivalry. The second- 
ary drive for activity is to some extent related to aU the activities of protoplasm. 
This is true in even greater degree of the more elaborated dispositions, such as 
possessiveness, animism, capitalism, and economy. 


TABLE 69 

The Relationship of Organic Drives and 
Their Cultural Interpretations 


Evolution- 
ary Stages 

Activities of 
Protoplasm 

Nutrition 

1 

Reproduction - 

Rivalry 

Protection 

Animal dis- 
positions 

Primary 

drives^* 

Food’ 

Sex3 

Dominance* 

Defenses 


Secondary 

drives^ 

Activity? 

Society* 

Independence^ 

j 

Territory*® 

Primitive 

disposi- 

tions 

Tertiary 
; drives^ 

Rational- 

iza- 

tions^^ 

Possessive- 

ness“ 

Animism^' 

Jealousy^3 

Displacement 
(ambiv- 
^ence, re- 
pression)^* 

Resentment at 
frustration^ 

Projection 

(narcissism, 

repression)*® 

Opposition to 
mtrusion*s 

Attack upon 
a scapegoat, 
revenge’® 

Civilized 

disposi- 

tions 

Rational- 

isms’^ 

Ration- 

alities’^ 

Capital- 

ism” 

Economy’? 

Socialism’3 

Sodality’* 

Ecdesiasti- 

cism’^ 

Religion=® 

Nationalism’s 

1 Polity^® 


* These numbers are coincident with the numbered paragraphs of the text. 


An attempt has been made to place each disposition below the protoplasmic 
activity with which it seems to be most related. Polity, for example, has to do 

4 Above, VoL I, chap, v, n. i. Each of these activities may result from a disturbance 
of an equilibrium between fundamental aggresave (hate) and erotic (bve) tendencies 
of protoplasm, perhaps related, respectively, to the elements of physical equilibrium- 
inertia and gravitation. Psychological equilibriums may resemble physical equilibriiims 
established in atoms, molecules, and solar systems by which the centrifugal tendency of 
matter to persist in a given state of rest or motion is balanced by the centripetal tend- 
ency of particles of matter to umte. 
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with creating social conditions in which individuals can obtain food, organize 
their sex relations, and' satisfy their dominance drives. But its most intimate 
relationship appears to be with defense. Polity is primarily to secure the life and 
personal safety of the members of the group. 

The following paragraphs refer to the numbers in Table 69. 

1. Primary drives are inherited patterns common to all higher animals, the 
moderate satisfaction of which is essential to the existence of the individual and 
the species .5 

2. All organisms require food and have some patterns of behavior for secur- 
ing it, whether that behavior is the polyp’s passive absorption of food brought 
to it by the tides or the lion’s active search and seizure of his prey.^ 

3. All organisms reproduce, and all except the lowest in both the animal and 
the vegetable kingdom do so by the union of the sexes, whether that union is 
effected passively as the pollination of plants by wind or insect or actively as the 
male mammal’s search for a mate .7 

4. All organisms behave in relation to other organisms either passively, 
adapting themselves to the activity of others, or actively, controlling the activ- 
ity of others. The relations of dominance and inferiority are everywhere to be 
observed— among cells in the organism; among individuals of different species 
in biological communities and in some insect societies; and among individuals of 
the same species in families, herds, flocks, hives, and colonies.® 

5. All organisms, except perhaps the lowest, behave defensively in the pres- 
ence of danger of bodily destruction, whether by hiding, flight, presentation of 
armor, spines, or stench, or active counterattack upon the aggressor. ^ 

6. Secondary drives are those inherited behavior patterns characteristic of 
higher animals and tending to assure the satisfaction of the primary drives."® 

7. Activity, restlessness, and exploratory movements in a local area or in 
extended migrations are characteristics of many animals, expecially of verte- 
brates and especially when hungry. It improves the chances of finding food and 
mates, it gives the inferior the possibility of dominating elsewhere, and it main- 
tains an alertness to enemies. It may be related to the traits of curiosity and ad- 
venture, and it may increase the chances of adjustment by trial and error. It is 
thus a secondary drive serving all the primary drives."" 

8. All animals live in groups, whether biocoenoses, aggregations, families, or 
societies. Some of the primates may understand the advantage of co-operation 

5 The distinction between primary and secondary drives is somewhat arbitrary. 
See a different classification, above, Vol. I, Appen. VIII, n. ii. 

^ Above, VoL I, Appen. V, sec. 2fl, » Ibid., sec. 2e. 

Ibid,, sec. 2b. 10 See abo\'e, n. 5. 

^ Ibid., sec. 2g. Above, Vol. I, Appen. V, sec. 2d. 
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and division of labor, but in most cases the social drive so far as it is distinct from 
the sex or dominance drives appears to arise from satisfaction in the proximity 
of others of the species. When exaggerated, it may lead to enormous herds or 
flocks, including most of the members of the species and hence rendering the 
whole species vulnerable to extermination. Normally it is balanced by the terri- 
torial and independence drives which tend toward a distribution of the species 
and a segregation of families and subgroups. Symbiotic and aggregational rela- 
tionships, however, often serve to assure more general satisfaction of food and 
sex drives and defense from climatic conditions and external enemies. Society is 
a secondary drive, providing the bases for the extraordinary development of co- 
operation and association among human beings.’^^ 

9. Many higher animals seek isolation at certain times, a trait which may 
tend to preserve individuality and to develop variability of behavior patterns, 
new modes of defense and adjustment, and new dominance-inferiority relation- 
ships during periods of mating and aggregation. It is related to the drive for iso- 
lation of the family in a definite territory during mating and perhaps to the ac- 
tivity drive. The human desire for freedom to develop personality and occasion- 
al withdrawals for prayer and reflection may be a development of this drive.^^ 

10. Vertebrates generally behave defensively in regard to territory, at least 
during certain periods. This habit assures to the family a source of food, as- 
sures the group a stability of sex relationships, prevents disruption of the rela- 
tionships of dominance and inferiority, and serves to protect the young. It is 
a secondary behavior pattern which has had survival value because it serves all 
the primary drives. 

11. Tertiary drives are behavior patterns resulting from heredity or infantile 
experience characteristic of man, although observable in some animals, espe- 
cially monkeys and apes. They tend to assure the satisfaction of primary and 
secondary drives in social situations. This result depends somewhat upon an 
interpretation of the situation as a whole. One of these drives may, therefore, 
lead to quite different results according as the inteipretation does or does not 
correspond to the actual situation.^ 

12. Possessiveness is a pattern especially developed among human beings 

lUd.j sec. 2/. ^3 JUd,^ sec. 2k, ^ Ibid., sec. 2c, 

These are the disporitions perhaps most commonly grouped under the term 
“human nature.’’ They are distinctive of aU human races and of few animals. Many 
traits of "human nature” have, however, been discovered in monkeys and apes by the 
studies of Maslow, Zuckerman, and Yerkes on these animals in captivity (above, Vol. I, 
chap, v, n. i) and by Clarence Ray Carpenter of monkeys and apes in the natural state 
(“Societies of Apes and Monkeys,” Univerrity of Chicago, Fiftieth Anniversary Sym- 
posia, 1941). These dispositions manifest the dawn of reason, but their manifestation in 
civilized social atuations often appears irrational. Above, n. 5. 
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and primates, though it appears to exist also among magpies and other birds and 
animals and may be a development of the territorial possessiveness character- 
istic of most vertebrates. It is a generalization of the drive for food, sex, domi- 
nance, and defense and may provide the basis for the extraordinary develop- 
ment of the institution of property in man. It is a frequent cause of fighting 
among apes and children, a fact which suggests that its overdevelopment may 
be disadvantageous for social existence.^^ 

13. Jealousy is the pattern of possessiveness applied to other individuals of 
the species and especially to those of the opposite sex. It is evident in many 
vertebrates, especially apes. Males often treat females as possessions, whose val- 
ue is augmented by the desire of others for them. Jealousy appears to be the 
major cause of fighting among apes, and the females, often the object of jeal- 
ousy, are sometimes tom to pieces in the fight. Children frequently fight from 
jealousy for an adult, nurse, or parent, and among adult human beings jealousy 
is an important motive for crime, suicide, and other forms of violence, especially 
under conditions when social controls are lacking, as, for example, among the 
mutineers of the “Bounty” who occupied Pitcairn Island in 1790 with six Poly- 
nesian men and twelve women.^7 

14. Resentment at frustration is a pattern more characteristic of men than 
of other animals, though it may exist among apes. It is characterized by rage 
against the actual or supposed external i;nterference with an activity or the sat- 
isfaction of a drive. This interference is often attributed to an external indi- 
vidual or group. On the other hand, failure in an activity may be attributed to 
the self, leading to ambivalence and a sense of inferiority or to such mechanisms 
as displacement and projection. The role of this impulse in the evolution of 
most complicated human patterns by various rationalizing methods has been 
emphasized by psychoanalysts.^® 

15. Opposition to intrusion is a pattern characterized by hostility to an in- 
dividual of the species intruding in the group. It serves as an anticipatory as- 
surance of continued satisfaction of food, sex, dominance, and defense drives 
within the group. A stranger may impair all of them, so he should be kept out. 
It is a frequent cause of fighting among children and limits the zone of co-opera- 
tion. It may therefore be disadvantageous to the group under conditions which 
demand the group^s extension into a larger area. Among human groups hostility 
to the alien is proverbial.^s 

16. Rationalizations are behavior patterns, acquired by the individuaFs ex- 

Durbin and Bowlby, op. cit., pp. 7-9 and 112. 

^TlUd., pp. 8, 55 ff., 60. 

Ibid., pp. 10 and 68 ff. 

Ibid., pp. 9 and 65. See ‘'A Boy’s Duel,’" Appen. XXXI above. 
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perience or education, distorting the interpretation of events and acts into con- 
f onnity with certain of the individual’s wishes. They purport to interpret causal 
relations or to offer solutions of social problems but are so incomplete that they 
fail as explanations or controls. They may, however, accommodate the individ- 
ual’s mind to group requirements and so serve both social and personal needs.^® 

17. Animism or personalism is the false attribution of human or parahuman 
agency to all occurrences. It is almost universal among primitive peoples and 
serves to adjust the rational mind to the disasters of flood, pestilence, famine, 
etc., the causes of which are not known. It is a frequent cause of war, because 
neighboring tribes are by this reasoning held responsible for deaths, crop failures, 
or other ills of the group. It is evident in nearly all religions. It marks the begin- 
ning of the scientiffc effort to understand causes, but, because of its inaccuracy, it 
does not serve to control external events. It satisfies the mdividual’s need for 
rational explanation, however, and so accommodates the mind to the conditions 
of life.=*^ 

18. Displacement is the pattern by which attitudes of hostility or love to- 
ward a thing or person are transferred to some other person or thing. It common- 
ly arises from ambivalence or the condition by which the same person or thing 
is both loved and hated. This condition is unpleasant, and repression of the un- 
wanted attitude is difiSicrilt or impossible, so the sufferer transfers either the love 
or the hate to something else. This pattern is common among children. Among 
primitive people, hatreds within the group are often displaced upon an external 
tribe. The mechanism, therefore, tends toward peace within and war without. 
By this means it assists in satisf3dng the drives of the members of the group in 
their relations inter 

19. Projection is the pattern by which characteristics of the self are attrib- 
uted to others. It is displacement of one’s own attitudes. It arises from the nar- 
cissism by which the individual dislikes to attribute negative or evil character- 
istics to himself. Being unable entirely to repress self-esteem or to escape aware- 

F. Ogbum and M. F. Nimkoff {Sociology [New York, 1940], pp. 177) call 
rationalization “the practice of substituting good reasons for real ones.” See also 
James Harvey Robinson, The Mind in the Making (New York, 1922). To Freudians, 
who interpret personality as a dynanuc equilibrium of opposing motives, rationalization 
does not mean that behavior is attributed to motives which had no influence but to 
motives which only partially explain the behavior (see Franz Alexander, “Our age of 
Unreason” [manuscript, 1942], p. 124; David Hume, “Of the Dignity or Meanness of 
Human Nature” Essays, Part I, No. ii) . This psychological usage must be distinguished 
from the iise of the term in administration to refer to widespread economic planning 
(see “Rationalization,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences). 

Durbin and Bowlby, op. cit., pp. vii, 13, g 6 . 

^ Ihid., pp. 19, 84, 109; H. D. Lasswell, World FolUks and Personal Insecurity (New 
York, 193s), pp. 39, id6. 
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ness of the unwanted characteristics, the individual attributes these character- 
istics to others. This mechanism serves to maintain the individuars sense of his 
own importance and dominance and thus may constitute an adjustment in his 
relationships, but one which is dangerous as an escape from reahty. It may lead 
to hostility on a large scale if all the members of a group attribute their own ag- 
gressiveness to another group. This will augment their own fears of and aggres- 
siveness toward that group, thus leading to war .^3 

20. The scapegoat is a person or thing about which patterns of displacement, 
projection, revenge, and escape are organized by a historic tradition. The 
hatreds of aU members of the group and the unflattering characteristics of all, 
especially their sins against conscience, are by a ceremonial process transferred 
to an external object, real or imagined. Thus aU escape from guilt and are se- 
cured against intragroup discord but at the expense of violent hatred of the 
scapegoat. The effort to hurt and destroy this object, if it is anoth'er tribe, as it 
often is, frequently leads to war.^^ 

21. Rationalisms are behavior patterns, acquired by social experience and 
tradition, organizing observations and ideas into movements and institutions 
represented by symbols which acquire social value. This symboHzation tends to 
perpetuate the particular organization of experience after conditions have 
changed and thus to lead to false valuations and to inflexibility in adjustment. 
At the same time rationalisms make for stability and permit social foresight. 
People can plan for the future on the assumption that these rationalisms will 
continue as postulates within the group and that the legal, economic, pohtical, 
religious, social, educational, and other institutions resting on them will not be 
greatly changed. A sudden abandonment of established rationalisms is the es- 
sense of social revolution.^s 

22. Capitalism is a pattern of behavior attributing supreme value to activity 
which augments the relative power (wealth) of the particular economic enter- 

=^3 Durbin and Bowlby, op. cit., pp. 21, 89, 117, 123. 
pp. 22, 91, 120, 126, 149. 

Rationalisms in this sense are often referred to as “isms.’’ This psychological 
usage must be distinguished from the use of the term “rationalism” in philosophy as 
“theoretical and practical tendencies which aim to interpret the universe purely in 
terms of thought” or “to regulate individual and social life in accordance with 
principles of reason” (B. Groethuysen, “Rationalism,” Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences). Philosophical rationalism is but one of many rationalisms in the psychologi- 
cal sense. The two meanings are related, however, because every “ism” seeks to justify 
itself by rational arguments from a few selected assumptions. The social importance of 
the “ism,” however, usually rests upon psychic patterns apart from these arguments. 
Socially important rationalisms, called “ideologies” (above, Appen. XXXVII, sec./), 
may “lag” behind other aspects of the culture (above, Appen. XXXV, n. 43). 
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prise. It concentrates attention upon productive technology, economical organi- 
zation, and business competition.^^ 

23. Socialism is a pattern of behavior attributing supreme value to activity 
which augments the weKare of the society as a whole. It concentrates attention 
upon scientific method, social and familial relationships, and ethical universal- 

ism.^7 

24. Ecclesiasticism is a pattern of behavior attributing supreme value to ac- 
tivity which augments faith in the church and thus increases its social power 
relative to other institutions. It concentrates attention upon rituals recalling the 
faith, symbolic representations of religious sentiments, and conduct guided by 
ethical values.^** 

25. Nationalism is a pattern of behavior attributing supreme value to activ- 
ity which augments the power of the nationality organized in a state (patriot- 
ism). It concentrates attention upon public administration, political organiza- 
tion, and interna tional' rivalry .^9 

26. Rationalities are behavior patterns acquired by individuals through ex- 
perience and education, adapting behavior to a maximum satisfaction by the 

^ “The spirit or the economic outlook of capitalism is dominated by three ideas: 
acquisition, competition, rationality^’ (Werner Sombart, “Capitalism,” Encyclapaedia 
of the Social Sciences, HI, 196). This psychological usage must be distinguished from 
the economic use of the term “capitalism” to apply to a particular economic system. 
Such a system has, according to Sombart, a form and a technology as well as a spirit. 
The psychological usage refers only to the spirit. Above, chap, sxdi, sec. 2c, 

*7 Like capitalism, socialism refers to a social and economic S3r5tem as well as to a 
psychological pattern (see n. 26). A great variety of social movements and attitudes 
have been called “socialism” often because of their protest against the existing order 
rather than because of their positive content (Oscar “Socialism,” Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences, XIV, 188). See above, chap, xxxii, sec. 2d. 

Ecclesiasticism refers to a system of religious institutions as well as to the spirit 
of such a system. “Religion” has been variously derived from the verbs rdigere (to 
execute, particularly by means of repeated efforts) and rdigare (to bind together). 
Accepting both derivations, religion “on the objective side involves the recurring per- 
formance of certain human activities .... on the subjective side it is part of the hidden 
experience of the psychic life.” The process of civilization has tended to place increasing 
emphasis on the subjective side of religion and consequently increaringly to stress the 
psychological as distinct from the organizational ag>ect of ecclesiasticism (see Alfred 
Bertholet, “Religion,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, XTEI, 228) and to rely on 
persuasion rather than coercion in spreading the faith, thus tolerating rehgious freedom 
(Guido de Ruggiero, “Religious Freedom,” Encyclopaedia of the Social- Sciences, XIEE, 
238). 

Nationalism, as the system whereby politics is organized in national-state units, 
must be distinguished from the sentiment of nationa lis m (see Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
“Nationalism,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, and above, chap, xivii) . 
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members of the group of the primary drives. As the satisfaction of different 
drives may be to some extent inconsistent, no society can be organized entirely 
rationally for the satisfaction of anyone. Rationality requires compromises be- 
tween the needs of food, of sex, of dominance, and of security and the various 
derivatives of these primary needs. Rationalities seek to avoid the unreality of 
the various rationalizations and the one-sidedness of the various rationalisms. 
The various rationalisms, respectively, exaggerate the importance of one virtue: 
prudence, justice, temperance, courage, etc. Rationalities, on the other hand, 
seek to interpret the appropriate weight to be given to each virtue in a particular 
situation with due consideration to the others. Actually rationality is inter- 
twined, in most minds, with rationalization and rationalism. As a consequence, 
actual behavior is seldom wholly rational.^® 

27, Economy is a behavior pattern, rationally organizing the activity of a 
group toward a maximum satisfaction of the needs of the members for food, 
clothing, shelter, and other requirements of physical living. The center of econ- 
omy has been the market and the firm— institutions for relating individual wants 
to efficient production.^^ 

28. Sociality is a behavior pattern rationally organizing the activity of a 
group toward a maximum satisfaction of the needs of the members of the group 
for sex, conversation, friendship, and society. The center of sociality has been 
the family, the school, and voluntary associations— institutions for relating the 
intimacies of sex, parenthood, and friendship to the socialization of the rising 
genera tion. 3 ^ 

3° Rationality seeks to maintain a balance between ‘^reality” in the Platonic sense 
of the precise idea of a form or relation and in the scientific sense of an accurate descrip- 
tion of an observation or experience (see C. E. M. Joad, “Realism,*’ Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences) and also a balance between “reason” in the sense of logical inference 
from assumptions and evidence and in the sense of wise choices from weighing con- 
siderations for and against alternatives. “Just as logical minds are strongly moved to 
reach a certain conclusion from certain evidence, so prudent minds are strongly moved 
to make a certain choice from certain reasons. On the other hand, just as logic is the 
science of proof and not the science of reasoning, so the calculus of ‘reasons’ is not the 
same as the causation of choices. Even in the most deliberately controlled compounding 
of influences, the fundamental causation is hidden” (E. L. Thorndike, The Psychology 
of Wants j Interests and Attitudes INew York, 1935], p. 107; see also above, chap, 
xxxiii, secs. 2h and 3). This classification of “rationahties” is identical with that of 
motives influencing modern states to go to war (above, Vol. I, chap, xi, n. 17). 

31 See chap, xx; chap, xxxii, sec. i ; and Appen. XXVI, sec. 6 , above. 

32 “Sociality” is a wider term than “sociability,” which includes only the lighter 
aspects of sociality. It is a behavior pattern contrasted with individuality, distin- 
guishing the social aspects of personality from individual peculiarities (see J. S. Mill, 
On Liberty y chap. ii). 
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29. Religion is a beliavior pattern rationally organizing tbe activit}^ of tlie 
group toward a maximum satisfaction of the needs of the members of the group 
for a sense of individuality, of freedom, of recogmtion of importance, and of 
dominance. The center of religious behavior is pra3^er and ritual s^^stems for 
relating individual self-centeredn^s to social and universal values.^^ 

30. Polity is a behavior pattern rationally organizing the activity of the group 
toward a maxirmiTn satisfaction of the needs of the members of the group for 
security, justice, and leadership in both internal and external relationships. The 
center of polity is the court and the legislature — systems for relating the settle- 
ment of disputes to the particular interests of the parties and the general inter- 
ests of the group.34 

33 Seen. 28 and Vol. I, chap. xi, n. 17, above. 

34 See above, Appen. XXVTE, sec. i. 
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MEASUREMENT OF DISTANCES 
BETWEEN STATES 

Tables 70-72 and Figures 4.2-44 indicate methods of measuring various as- 
pects of the distance between states and the results obtained from applying 
these methods to the relations of the seven great powers shortly before the out- 
break of World War II. 

The material in Appendix XLI indicates that psychic distance may change 
greatly in a short time. This is doubtless also true of the distance with respect to 
war expectancy. The other aspects of distance, especially technological and 
strategic distances, probably vary less rapidly, but inventions may make rapid 
changes even in these distances. 

The meaning of these aspects of distance is explained in chapter xxxv above. 
These tables are based on judgments of rank order made by the writer on July 
27 j 1939? by answering the following questions with respect to each great power 
in relation to each of the others: 

1. Technological distance (T) — With which of the six other great powers does X have 
most contacts? Second most? Third most? Fourth most? Fifth most? Least? 

2. Strategic distance (St) — ^Which can X most easily attack? etc. 

3. Legal distance (L) — Which does X treat most equally? etc. 

4. Intellectual distance (I) — ^Which does X most resemble intellectually? etc, 

5. Social distance (S) — With which does X share the most institutions? etc. 

6. Political distance (P) — ^With which is X most politically united? etc. 

7. Psychic distance (Ps) — ^With which is X most friendly? etc. 

8. War-expectancy distance (E) — Which does X least expect to fight? etc. 

The answers appear in Table 70 in the column whose letter corresponds to the 
question. The rank orders may differ according to the direction. Thus while 
Great Britain was judged to have least technological contact with the Soviet 
Union, the Soviet Union was judged to have fourth most contact with Great 
Britain. While Germany was judged to have only the fifth largest number of 
contacts with the Soviet Union, the Soviet Union was judged to have the most 
contacts with Germany. 

These judgments are given to illustrate a method. It would have had a much 
more objective character if si mi l a r judgments had been made by other judges 
and if the methods of averaging utilized by Khngberg had been applied. The 
results, with respect to psychic distance, however, did not differ greatly from 
the results of Klingberg’s investigation of the subject in April, 1939 (below, 
Appen. XLI, Fig. 50, col. 4). See also Fig. 44 below. 
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TABLE 70 

Rank Order of Distances of Each Great Power 
FROM THE Others, July 27, 1939 


Power 


TJnited States: 

Great Britain 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan i 

U.S.S.R. 

Great Britain: 

United States 

France . 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

U.S.S.R 

France: 

United States 

Great Britain 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

U.S.S.R 

Germany: 

United States 

Great Britain 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

U.S.S.R 

Italy: 

United States 

Great Britain 

France 

Germany 

Japan 

U.S.S.R 

Japan: 

United States 

Great Britain 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

U-S.S.R 

U.S.S.R.; 

United States 

Great Britain 

France. 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 


T* 

St 

; L 

Z 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

6 

5 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 

5 

3 

d 

6 

6 

5 

4 

5 

I 

2 

I 

I 

2 

1 I 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

' 4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 

2 

2 

I 

3 

I 

I 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 i 

I 

3 

3 

6 : 

6 I 

6 

. 6 

s 

5 ' 

5 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

I 

4 

2 

I 

2 

I 

I 

6 

6 

3 

6 

5 


6 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

i 3 

2 

I 

4 

i I 

I 

2 

I 

1 2 

6 

6 

2 

1 d 

5 

5 

6 

i 5 

I 

3 

4 

1 5 

2 

2 

5 

i 4 

5 

4 

3 

; d 

4 

5 

I 

I 

6 

6 

2 

2 

3 

I 

6 

3 

5 

6 

I 

5 

4 

3 

3 

6 

3 ^ 

4 

2 

4 

I ‘ 

2 

4 

I 

6 

5 

5 

3 

2 

I 

6 

2 


S 

P 

Ps 

E 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

6 

5 

4 

; 4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

5 

6 

5 

5 

3 

3 

I 

2 

I 

I 

2 

I 

2 

2 

4 

6 

5 

6 

3 

4 

3 

5 

6 

S 

6 

4 

5 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

5 

5 

6 

5 

4 

4 

5 

i d 

6 

6 

4 

4 

2 

I 

3 

1 3 

1 

5 

5 

; 4 

3 

3 

3 

[ 3 

: 4 

4 

4 

1 5 

1 5 

I 

I 

[ I 

I I 

2 

2 

I 2 

2 

6 

6 

1 ^ 

6 

4 

5 

3 

3 

5 

3 

4 

5 

3 

4 

S 

6 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

6 

6 

4 

5 

5 

3 

4 

3 

3 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

6 

6 

6 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

I 

I 

I 

1 

5 

5 

6 i 

5 

4 

6 

4 ^ 

4 

6 

4 

5 

6 


* The letters at the head of the columns refer to aspects of distance explained in the 
introductary statement. 
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Relative Distance between Each Pair of Great powers, July 27, 1939 
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♦The aspects of distance indicated by the letters at the head of the columns is explained in the introductory statement. This table was constructed by adding the 
rank orders in each direction for each pair of states indicated in Table yo {ob) -f- {bd). Adding all aspects of distance, United States— Great Britain and Germany-Italy 
proved to be the nearest, while Italy-U.S.S.R. and France- Japan were the furthest apart. 
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PAIRS OF 
STATES 

1 

TECHNO- 

LOGICAL 

2 

STRA- 

TEGIC 

3 

LEGAL 

4 

INTELLEC- 

TUAL 

5 

SOCIAL 

6 

POUTICAL 

7 

PSYCHIC 

a 

EXPECT- 

ANCY 

as. - GT. B. 

GER.- ITAUr 

GT B. - FR. 

FR. - GER. 

FR, - ITALY 

JAPAN -US.SJt 

GT. B. - GER. 

GER. -aS,S.R. 

U. S. - JAPAN 

U.S. - FR. 

GT.B.- JAPAN 

GT. B.- ITALY 

U S. - GER. 

FR - as.s.R. 

US. - ITALY 

GT. B. - US.SJL 

GER - JAPAN 

FR - JAPAN 

as. - aS-SuR. 

ITALY - US-SJA 

ITALY - U.S5R 



HHIB 

■Bi^Bi 

■hHIi 

"v^^B 

™SB 

^BI^IB' 

■■fllHi 

■■■BHi 

■■■BBi 

■BM^lj 

^z^iiiiiiiB 

i"^^B 

iI3H 


Fig. 42.— Relative distance between pairs of the great Powers, July, 1939. The 
black bar indicates the distance in the direction in which the pair is named, and the 
sliaded bar the opposite direction. (See Table 71.) 
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TABLE 72* 

Relative Isolation of Each Great Power, July 27, 1939 


Power 

T 

St 

L 

I 



P 

Pi 


Total 

Av. 

R. 0 , 

Av. 

R.O. 

Av. 

R.O. 

Av. 

R.O. 

Av. 

R.O. 

Av. 

R.O. 

Av. 

R.O. 

Av. 

R.O. 

Av. 

R.O. 

United 



















States. . 

10 

4 

24 

5 

18 

3 

22 

S 

21 

4 

23 

S 

14 

I 

14 

I 

ISS 

3 

Great Bri- 
tain — 

14 

I 

IS 

2 

IS 

I 

18 

4 

IS 

I 

16 

2 

18 

2 

20 

3 

I3I 

I 

France . . . 

16 

3 

13 

I 

17 

2 

17 

2 

16 

2 

16 

I 

19 

3 

19 

2 

133 

2 

Germany . 

14 

2 

21 

3 

18 

S 

14 

I 

24 

5 

21 

4 

25 

6 

23 

5 

160 

4 

Italy 

24 1 

5 

21 

4 

18 

4 

17 

3 

18 

3 

21 

3 

19 

4 

22 

4 

160 

5 

Japan — 

30 

7 

27 

7 

29 

6 

32 

7 

28 

6 

27 

6 


S 

24 

6 

221 

6 

U.S.S.R... 

30 

6 

26 

6 

32 

7 

27 

6 

30 

7 

27 

7 

28 

7 

25 

7 

225 

7 


* Tiiis table was constructed by adding the numbers opposite each state in the respective columns of 
Table 70. The average and the rank order are given for each aspect of distance. Adding all aspects of dis- 
tance, the Soviet Union and Japan were the most isolated of the powers, France, Great Britain, and the 
United States the least, with Italy and Germany in an intermediate position. 
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Fig. 43. — Relative isolation of the great powers, August, 1939. (See Table 72) 



Fig. 44.— Relative psychic distances between the great powers, November, 1938. 
J 5 = Great Britain, jP= F rance, G== Germany, J= Italy, /= Japan, R— IJ.S-S.R., and 
C 7 = United States, (Prepared by F. L. Rlingberg from data indicated in XLI, 

Fig- 50, col. 2.) 
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FLUCTUATIONS IN THE HOSTILITY AND 
FRIENDLINESS OF STATES 

Table 73 and Figures 45~So indicate several methods of measuring psychic 
relations of states and the results of such measurements applied to the relations 
of various pairs of states between 1910 and 1941. 

Figures 45-48 were constructed by a method devised by James T. Russell, 
utilizing opinion statements copied from newspapers.^ The opinions (or attitude 
statements) concerning a particular state, copied on cards and dated, were 
classified in eleven piles, each successive pile to the right being judged more 
hostile than its neighbor to the left. The middle pile consisted of neutral opin- 
ions. The piles were then redistributed into monthly or weekly periods, and the 
average degree of hostility for each period was calculated. This method permits 
of a continuing graph of fluctuations of opinion over any past period of time for 
which newspapers are available. The relation between these changes of opinion 
and events may be studied. The studies suggested that, when the opinion of one 
country concerning another passes below a certain threshold of unfriendliness, 
active hostilities are likely to break out. The weakness of the method lies in the 
doubt as to the accuracy with which effective public opinion is reflected in the 
press The method indicates not only the temporal fluctuations of press opinion 
(changes in direction, in intensity, and in continuity) toward the selected sym- 
bol (such as the name of another state) but also the homogeneity of opinion at 
any time (see Figs. 46 and 48). 

" James T. Russell and Quincy Wright, “National Attitudes in the Far Eastern Con- 
troversy,” American PolUtcalSciemeReoiew, XXVII (August, 1933), 550-76; Q. Wright 
and C. J. Nelson, “American Attitudes toward Japan and China, 1937-1938,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, m (January, 1939), 46-62. 

^ It appeared, however, that the fluctuations of opinion with respect to foreign 
a ff a ir s were similar among papers of the same country which in other matters were very 
different. Even though controlled, the press may reflect public opinion on the assump- 
tion that the government controls opinion in the same direction that it controls the 
press. If uncontrolled, it may be assumed that the sales interest of the press will pre- 
vent it from departing too far from the prevailing opinion of its readers. 
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Fig. 45. — ^Trend of opinions in the United States toward France and Germany, 
1910—29- Data are from the New York Times, the Chicago Tribune, and the Chicago 
Daily News and from the three papers combined. Intensity of opinion is plotted along the 
ordinate (i==most “anti” and ii =most “pro”), and time by years is plotted along the 
base line. The solid lines indicate trends in opinion toward Germany; the broken lines, 
toward France. (From American PoiUical Science Remerw, XXVTI [Augxist, 1933], 
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MONTHLY ATTITUDE DISTRIBUTIONS 


ATTITUDE 
DISTRIBUTION 

1 .MONTHLY AVERAGE OF PRO STATEMENTS 4. ANNUAL AVERAGE OF ALL STATEMENTS 
2. ANNUAL AVERAGE OF PRO STATEMENTS 5.M0NTHLY AVERAGE OF ANTI STATEMENTS 
S.MONTHLf AVERAGE OF ALL STATEMENTS B.ANNUAL AVERAGE OF ANTI STATEMENTS 


Fig. 46. — Trend of opinions in the United States toward France and Germany, 
1933. Data are from the New York Times, The thickness of the vertical lines indicates 
the distribution of opinion statements each month. (From Quincy Wright, The Causes 
of War and the Conditions of Peace [London, 1935], p. no.) 
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Fig. 47- — Trend of opinions in China toward Japan and in Japan toward China, 
1930-32. Data are from the Ckirta Criiic and other Chinese publications for opinion 
toward Japan {broken line) and from the Osaka MainicH for opinion toward China 
{sdii line). Intensity of opinion is plotted along the ordinate, and time (by quarter 
for 1930 and by months for 1931 and 1932) is plotted along the base line. (From 
American Political Science Review j XXVII [August, 1933], 562.) 
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Fig. 48. — ^Trend of opinions in the United States toward China and Japan, 1937-38. 
Data are from the New York Times, the Chicago Tribune, and the Chicago Daily News 
combined. The thickness of the vertical lines indicates distribution of opinion state- 
ments each month. (From Public Opinion Quarterly, III [January, 1939], 48). 
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Figures 49 and 50 resulted from the application of methods devised by Frank 
L. Khngberg for measuring the psychic relations between states.^ Figure 49, 
column I of Figure 50, and Table 73 resulted from the application of the method 
of “equal-appearing intervals” to the problem of determining the probability of 
war between pairs of states in January", 1937. Expert judges recorded on a sched- 
ule their judgment of the probability of war within ten years between a given 
pair of states. 4 

Column 2 of Figure 50 and Figure 44 (Appen. XL) resulted from the applica- 
tion of the method of “triadic combinations”^ to determine the degree of friend- 
liness between pairs of the great powers in November, 1938. Schedule forms 
were prepared consisting of triangles with the names of the great powers at the 
apexes in every possible combination. Each expert judge marked on the sides of 
each triangle which pair of the three he considered most friendly and which 
most hostile, Thurstone’s law of comparative judgments was then utilized to 
analyze the results.^ According to this law, the degree in which the pair ah is 
more friendly than the pair ac is indicated by the proportion of judges which 
rate it more friendly. If the judges are evenly divided, the two pairs are equally 
friendly. If nine judges to one rate ab the more friendly, then on a linear scale the 
psychic distance from a to 6 is one-ninth of that from a to c. Degree of friendli- 
ness indicated by this method, though closely related to war probability or to 
war expectancy, is not precisely the same, because the latter take into considera- 
tion such factors as strategic distance and relationship to third states. States a 
and b may be extremely unfriendly yet in no danger of fighting because geo- 
graphic barriers keep them from getting at each other. On the other hand, states 
c and d may be very friendly yet likely to get into war because they are, respec- 
tively, allies of e and /, which are enemies.? 

Columns 3H5 of Figure 50 resulted from application of the “multidimensional 
rank order” method, applied to determine the degree of friendliness or hostility 
of the great powers in March and April, 1939, June, 1940, and June, 1941* A 
schedule was prepared in which each great power appeared at the head of a list 
followed by all the other great powers. Each expert judge wrote the figure i in 
front of the power with which he thought the power at the head of the list was 
most friendly, the figure 2 in front of the power with which he thought it second 

3 Frank L. Edingberg, ''Studies in the Measurement of Relations among Sovereign 
States” (manuscript. University of Chicago Library, 1939), published in part in Psycko- 
metrika, VI (December, 1941), 335 - 52 . 

4 See above, chap, xxxvi, sec. i. 

3 This method was developed by adaptation of methods used by M. W. Richardson 
to measure color perception. 

^ L. L. Thurstone, “Law of Comparative Judgments,” Psychdogicd Review, XXXTV 
Quly, 1927), 273-80. 

7 Above, chap, xxxvi, nn. 18 and 20. 



Denmark-U.S. (.06) 


Denmark-China (.n) 


-Great Britain-U.S. (.27), France-U.S. (.28) 

• France-Belgium (-3), U.S— U.S.S.R. (.31) 

-France-U.S.S.R. (.32), Japaa-Germany (.32) 

•France-Great Britain (.33) 

-Ttaly-Japan (.35), Czechoslovakia-U.S.S.R. (-35) 

-Poland-France (.36), Bulgaria-Great Britain (.30) 

•Ttaly-U.S. (.38) 

-U.S.S.R.-Cliina (.39) 

•Ttaly-Poland (.41), Bulgaria-France (.41), Japan-Neth^rlands (.42) 

•Czechoslovakia-Japan (.43), U.S.S.R.-Great Britain (.43), Spain-Great Britain (.43),Turkey-France (.43) 
—Czechoslovakia-Bulgaria (.44) 

•U.S.-Germany (.46), Poland-Hungary (.46), Poland-Czechoslovakia (.46) 

-Spain-France (.47), Italy-Greece (.47) 

—Italy-Turkey (.50), Netherlands-Germany (.50), Bulgaria-Rumania (.50) t 

•Yugoslavia-Bulgaria (.51), U.S.S.R.-Rumania (.51), Japan-France (.51), Great Britain-Japan (.51) 

— Germany-Italy (.52), U-S.S.R,-Hungary (.52) 

.Great Britain-Italy (.54). Spain-Italy (.54), France-Hungary (.54) 

“tfJ^S.I?-IUly^(.S^*^^b^France^G Gennany-Yugoslavia (.57), Germany-Rumania (.57) 
.Poland-Lithuania (.58) 

.U.S.S.R.-Poland (.60), Lithuania-Germany .60) 

.Hungary-Rumania (.62) 

_Tuaoslavia— Hungary (-63) . „ ^ ,1 i \ 

^Geraany-Poland (.64), Germany-Belgium (.64), Hungary-Czechoslovakia (.64) 


.Italy-Jugoslavia (.65) 
.Germany-Great Britain (.< 


66 ) 


Germany-France (.78) 

-«»Germany-Czechoslovakia (.81) 

— Germany-U.S.S.R. (.87) 

— Japan-XJ.S.S.R. (.89) 

.■.Japan-China (.94) 

Fig. 49- — ^Probability of "war between pairs of states, January, i937- Probabilities 
of less than 0.3 are, with a few exceptions, omitted. (See Table 73.) 
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TABLE 73 


Estimate of the Probabilities of War, Jaotary, 1937* 


PAmS OF SXATESt 

Single State 

Most Probable War Onlyt 

Total ProbabilityS 

Japan-China 

.94 

Japan 

-94 

Germany 

•999 

Japan-U.S.S.R. 

.89 

China 

■94 

TJ.S.S.R. 

■994 

Germany-U.S.S.R. 

•87 

U.S.S.R. 

.89 

Japan 

•993 

Germany-Czechoslovahia 

.81 

Germany 

.87 

Hungary 

•95 

Germany-France 

.78 

Czechoslovakia 

.81 

China 

•94 

Germany- Great Britain 

.66 

France 

.78 

Czechoslovakia 

•93 

Italy-Yugoslavia 

. 6 s 

Great Britain 

.66 

Yugoslavia 

.87 

Germany-Poland 

.64 

Italy 

•65 

Poland 

.86 

Germany-Belgium 

.64 

Yugoslavia 

.65 

France 

.78 

Hungary-CzechoslovaHa 

.64 

Poland 

>64 

Great Britain 

.66 

Hungary- Y ugoslavia 

.63 

Belgium 

.64 

Italy 

.65 

Hungary- Rumania 

.62 

Hungary 

.64 

Belgium 

-65 

U.S.S.R.-Poland ^ 

.60 

Rumania 

.62 

Rumania 

.62 

Germany-Lithuania 

.60 

Lithuania 

.60 

Lithuania 

.60 


* The method is explained above, chap, xxxvi, sec, 2. 
t E'V'ery pair with a war probability of over .60 is included (see Fig. 4.9). 
t These figures come from the first appearance of the state in the first column. 

§ These figures were found by subtracting from unity tins product of one minus each of the probability 
in which the state figured in col. i. Probabilities of war under .60 were ignored. (See above, chap, ixxvi, 
nn. 17 and 38, and Fig. 49,) 
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SPANISH SINO- MUNICH C2ECHO- EUROPEAN FALL OF RUSSIAN 

CIVIL JAPANESE SLOVAKIA WAR FRANCE GERMAN 

WAR WAR WAR 

Fig. 50. Fluctuations in friendliness among the great powers, 1937-41. The solid 
lines indicate declining, and the dotted lines increasing, friendliness. The letters indi- 
cate the pairs of states. .B=-Great Britain, F=France, G = Gerinany, /=Italy, /= 
Japan, i 2 =U.S.S.R., and / 7 =United States. (Prepared by F. L. Klingberg; see above, 
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most friendly, etc., marking all in the list A The law of comparative judgments^ 
was utilized to determine the degrees of friendliness accurately. This method 
proved on the whole the most satisfactory for determining psychic relations. 
Figure 50 indicates an increase in international tensions during the period it 
covered by the tendency for both the hostilities and the friendlinesses of states 
to increase. It also indicates the possibility of rapid changes of relations in such 
times, especially illustrated by the relations of the Soviet Union to France and 
to Germany after the SovieUGerman nonaggression treaty of August, 1939, and 
in the relations of France to Germany and to Great Britain after the fall of 
France in June, 1940. 

* See Appen. XL, Table 70. 

9 Above, n. 6. 
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RICHARDSON^S ^^GENERALIZED FOREIGN 
POLITICS’’^ 

This is a very suggestive, though not in all respects convincing, attempt to 
subject foreign politics to mathematical treatment. Richardson assumes that 
any nation will appear to menace another in proportion to the size of its arma- 
ment (x) multiplied by a “defense coeflS.cient” (Z) and that it will be menaced 
in proportion to the size of the other's armament (y) multiplied by a defense 
coefficient (k). If it is assumed that only two nations exist, each will increase its 
defense budget at a rate (dx/dt) or (dyldt) proportionate to the menace (ky or 
lx). 

These reciprocal increases of armaments will be limited by economic costs 
(ax or by) and may be stimulated by constant political grievances of each against 
the other (g or h). Thus he posits two fundamental formulas: 

dx Ki' * ' ix dy 

+ i^ and -^^Ix — hy^-h. 

If y are all made zero simultaneously, the equations show that x and y remain 
zero. That ideal condition is permanent peace by disarmament and satisfaction. It has 
existed since 1817 on the frontier between TJ.S.A. and Canada, also since 1905 on the 
frontier between Norway and Sweden. 

The equations further imply that mutual disarmament without satisfaction is not 
permanent, for if x and y instantaneously vanish, dx/dt = g and dy/dt ~ h. 

Unilateral disarmament corresponds to putting y = o at a certain instant. We have 
at that time dxfdt = —ax-^g, dy/dt — lx h. The second of these equations implies 
that y will not remain zero if the grievance A is positive; later, when y has grown, the 
term ky wiU cause x to grow also. So, according to the equations, unilateral disarma- 
ment is not permanent. This accords with the historical fact that Germany, whose 
army was reduced by the Treaty of Versailles in 1919 to 100,000 men, a level far below 
that of several of her neighbors, insisted on rearming during the years 1933— 36. 

A race in armaments y such as was in progress in 1912, occurs when the defense terms 
predominate in the second members of the equations. If those were the only terms we 
should have dxf dt = ky, dy/ dt ~ Ixy and both x and y would tend to the same infinity, 
which, if positive, we may interpret as war. But for large x and y linearity may fail.® 

Richardson interprets co-operation as the opposite of war and measures it by 
international trade, thus making the questionable assumption that increases of 
trade between two states may so diminish the sense of menace as to give hy and 

^ Lewis F. Richardson, Generalized Foreign Politics (^^British Journal of Psychology: 
Monograph Supplements,” Vol. XXIII [Cambridge, 1939]); above, chap, xxxvi, sec. 2. 

® Richardson, op. cit.y p. 6. 
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lx negative values.^ He attempts to demonstrate the operation of this theory in 
recent history by use of the statistics of armament budgets and international 
trade among the principal powers, suggesting that sometimes threats (larger de- 
fense budgets) are in part compensated by co-operation (more international 
trade) and concludes that the Soviet Union was responsible for the initiation of 
the armament race of 1934, Germany fdlowing soon after. ^ He develops his 
theory not only for the relations of a pair of states but also for many states and 
concludes that the cheapening of mass production of armaments has made the 
balance of power unstable.^ Stability can only be achieved, therefore, by more 
co-operation, though augmentation of defensive armaments and diminution of 
offensive armaments might help. 

One must distinguish between three types of armament, as Jonathan Griffin (1936) 
has emphasized: bombing aeroplanes that threaten foreigners sleeping peaceably in 
their homes, anti-aircraft guns that threaten only invaders, and air-raid shelters that 
in fact threaten no one although they may alarm those whom they are designed to 
protect. In a roundabout way the bombing aeroplanes are a danger to the nation 
that owns them.® 

Richardson believes he has demonstrated by mathematical analysis that ^'de- 
fense coefficients” are positive, ^ that is, the greater the rate of armament-build- 
ing, the greater the need of defense. Preparedness decreases security; otherwise 
there would not be armament races. It would appear that in his mathematical 
analysis he assumes, rather than demonstrates, this relationship, and his illus- 
trations do not convince one that this assumption is universally justified. 

He also suggests that the reciprocals of defense coefficients (i/kor 1 /I) repre- 
sent a time or lag, probably about three years, during which it is hoped to achieve 
a balance of power or, if x and y are negative, to achieve a balance of trade.* 
Similarly, the reciprocals of fatigueor expense coefficients (i/a or i/b) represent 
the lag, also about three years, during which the removal of all grievances and 
external menaces would lead to disarmament. ^ 

3 Increased trade increases vulnerability to commercial retaliation and blociade and 
so may increase the sense of menace. On the other hand, if friendly political relations 
are not questioned, increases of trade and economic interdq>endence may increase 
friendliness (see above, chap, xsxvii, sec. i). 

4 Richardson, op. cit., pp. 45 and 47. p. 87. 

5 IHd.y p- 86. ’ Ibid.i p. 83. 

* He suggests {ibid., p. 9) that Hitler caught up in armaments in about three years 
(1935-38) and that the average distinction between a short-term and a long-term 
credit, which may indicate the period after which it is thought trade will balance, is 
also about three years {ibid.^ p. 16). He properly recognizes that the defense coefficient 
would not be the same for all nations but would tend to be proportionate to the size of 
the nations {ibid., p. 9). 

9 Ibid., p. 8. He suggests that this coefficient is of the same order of magnitude for 
all nations, perhaps about the average lifetime of a parliament {ibid.^ p. 9). 
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ANALYSIS OF RELATIONS BETWEEN STATES 

It appears to be theoretically possible to measure many aspects of the dis- 
tance between states such as peace expectancy (E), intellectual (/), legal (L), 
political (P), psychic (Fs), social ( 5 ), strategic (St), and technological (P) dis- 
tances. Other, perhaps more significant, distances might be measured, but these 
will serve to illustrate a method of analysis.^ 

Each aspect of the distance between two states is continually changing in 
time and may be regarded as a function which varies from zero (o) to a positive 
limit determined by the character of the international system, at a rate indi- 
cated by its derivative with respect to time. The rate of change of E, for exam- 
ple, would be dE/dL If dE/dt is positive, E is increasing and war is increasingly 
expected; if negative, E is decreasing; if zero, E is constant. 

It may be assumed that the variable (re) representing the probability of war 
during a given period^ is most closely related to the variable E. As the expecta- 
tion of war increases, the probability of war tends to increase. There is not, how- 
ever, an absolute correlation between these functions.^ The expectation of war 
may be based on misinformation, and it may differ between the two members of 
the pair. Furthermore, war may develop through the relations of each member 
of the pair to other states, even when both of them expect peace. 

In the present investigation attention wiU be given (i) to the influence of 
change in each aspect of distance upon the others, (2) to the influence upon war 
probability of changes in distances between two states, (3) to the influence on 

^ See above, chap, xxxvi, sec. 4. 

* If the S3rstem permitted complete isolation among states, as did, for example, the 
world before the discovery of America, the limit of most distances might approach in- 
finity. In modem history the limit of all distances has tended to decline. It would, in 
general, be less among the states within a federal system than within a balance-of- 
power system. 

3 Variable x may be considered to vary between peace (o) and war. The latter is a 
poative number which is the hmit at which strained relations between states break 
under the given type of world-system. If this limit is considered to be i, then x would 
indicate the probability of war. If dx/dt is positive, the probability of war is increasing; 
if negative, it is decreasing. 

4 The direction and intensity (sign and slope) of the variable dE/dt may change 
suddenly. Thus the expectancy of war between Germany and the Soviet Union changed 
from a steep positive slope to a moderate negative slope with the conclusion of the non- 
aggression pact of August 23, 1939. Events proved, however, that the probability of 
war between the two countries was considerable. 
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war probability of nonreciprocal relations between states, and (4) to the influ- 
ence upon the relations of two states of their relations with third states and the 
world-order. 

I. INFLUENCE OE CHANGE IN EACH ASPECT OF 
DISTANCE UPON THE OTHEES 

The different aspects of distance between states appear to be related to one 
another in a complicated manner indicated in Figure 51 and Table 74. The rela- 
tionships suggested are based upon judgments by the writer. Methods utilizing 
the averages of many judgments might be devised to establish these relation- 
ships more objectively. 



E 


Fig. 51. — ^Influence of changes in the aspects of the distance bebv'een states upon 
one another. A solid-line arrow indicates that a change in the distance from which the 
arrow proceeds will influence a change in the same direction in the distance to which it 
points; a double-line arrow indicates a larger influence. A dotted-line arrow indicates 
a change in the opposite direction, unusually great if the dotted line in double. No ar- 
row at all indicates that there is no influence or that its direction is indeterminate. The 
letters mean Expectation of war (jE), Intellectual (I), Legal (L), Political (P), Psycho- 
logical (P^), Soda! {S), Static [Si), and Technological (J) distances. (See Table 74.) 

The influence of one distance upon another appears often to be nonreciprocal. 
While P has a positive influence upon I, I has a native influence upon P. At 
times the influence from one end of the relationship may predominate; at other 
times the influence from the other end. Lack of correlation in the variations of 
any two of these variables would not, therefore, indicate a lack of influence of 
one ui)on the other. The identification of causation with correlation assumes 
that influences are reciprocal or that one variable is independent and the other 
dependent. Apparently none of these variables is wholly dependent or wholly in- 
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dependent, though T and Ps appear to be most independent, while E and L are 
most dependent. 

A decrease in the technological distance between two states appears to make 
for war between them not only because of the direct influence of T on E but also 
because of the indirect influence of T, especially through Ps and St. The influ- 
ence of r on 5 and P seems to be indeterminate. While increasing technological 
contacts between two states make closer social and political relations possible, 
increase in such contacts is likely to induce movements of withdrawal and isola- 
tion to avoid loss of cultural and political independence. It will be noticed in 
Figure 51 that every arrow from T traced back to E is negative or indeterminate 
with the exception of that through L. 


TABLE 74 

Influence of Increase in Each Aspect of the Distance 
BET w-EEN States upon Other Aspects of Distance* 


Distance 

T 

SI 

L 

I 

s 

P i 

Ps 

E 

I. Technological (T) 1 


+2 

-fi 

-fl 

0 

0 

— I 

— I 

2. Strategic ( 5 i) 

+2 


0 

0 

-fl 

-fl 

— I 

— 2 

3. Legal (i) 

0 

0 

1 

■fl 

0 

— I 

-fl 

■fl 

4. Intellectual ( 7 ) 

+i 

0 

+2 


— I 

— I 

0 

0 

5. Social ( 5 ) 

+i 

0 

-fl 

-fl 


+ 2 

0 

0 

6- PoHtici (F) 

+i 

+I 

+ I 

-fl 

-fi 


i 0 

0 

7- Psychic (Py) 

-Pi 


+ 1 

-fl 

-f2 

-f2 


-f2 

8. War expectancy (E) . . . 

0 

: +I 

0 

0 

0 

+ 1 

1 



* The criteria by which these distances were judged are indicated in Appen. XL. The table was con- 
structed fay answering the questions: Would an increase in the technologic^ distance between two states 
increa^ their staat^c distance? Decrease it? Have no effect? etc. The judgpnents are marked —.or o, 
according as the influence was judged to be in the same direction, in the opposite direction, or indeterminate. 
The figure 2 is used where the influence either poatively or negatively was judged to be very great. (See 
Fig. 51-) 

Decrease in psychic distance, on the other hand, makes for peace. The direct 
influence from Ps to E is positive and so are the indirect influences with excep- 
tion of those through St and T. 

Apparently, so long as material conditions and technological relations con- 
trol policy, the recurrence of war can hardly be avoided. On the other hand, if 
pc^cy is controlled by opinions and propagandas designed to improve the friend- 
ship and solidarity of nations, peace is possible though not inevitable. Such 
p(^ies have often been stimulated by the needs of alliance against a common 
enemy, but they may also spring not from conditions as they are, or as they are 
immediately espected, but from belief in the potentialities of effort working to- 
ward the unknown throughout a long future.^ Such policies based on an expec- 
tation of continued peace, if sufficiently general,^ tend to increase international 

5 See above, chap, xxx, sec. i, and chap, xxxviii, sec. i. 

* If not sufficiently general, the influence of nonreciprocal relations will stop this 
proce^ (see below, sec. 3). 
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political solidarity and to develop policies of pacific settlement and of collective 
action to preserve order in the international co mm unity. This leads to the ac- 
ceptance of common social s3nnbols, to increased intellectual understanding, to 
mutual recognition of legal status, to co-ordination of strategic defenses for 
common police action, and to increased trade and an augmentation of material 
interdependence. Provided a certain threshold of generality in the expectation 
of peace is once passed, this sequence of influence generates an ascending move- 
ment of peace expectancy and international solidarity. 

If the movement of policies is from the subjective to the objective relations, 
the signs are usually the same; if from the objective to the subjective relations, 
the signs often change. The latter direction of movement may be expected if 
values are dominated by technological and strategic conditions or by legal and 
intellectual formulations of the past rather than by potentialities of the future. 
In a materialistic world, therefore, peace can exist only through isolation of 
states. In a world of faith it may grow through contact of states.^ 

2. INFLUENCE ON WAR PROBABILITY OF CHANGES IN 
DISTANCES BETWEEN TWO STATES 

If groups are expecting peace, are getting more friendly to one another, are 
co-ordinating their political institutions, and are adopting one another’s social 
symbols, the prospect for peace would seem to be improving; if the opposite is 
true, the trend would be toward war. Thus, as a first approximation, 

^ dP dS 

dt ^ di di dt di 

If the signs are negative (—), the trend is toward p>eace; if positive (+), 
toward war. These relations appear to be somewhat correlated on the diagram 
(Fig. 42);® thus any one of them could roughly be taken as a measure of the 
trend toward peace or war, but presumably E would most accurately measure 
that trend. Figure 42 indicates a distinctly declining relation to E of each suc- 
cessive variable. The rate of change of political or social relations alone would 
not be a satisfactory index of the expectancy of war, even less of the probability 
of war. Figure 42 suggests even less relation of the other variables (T, Si, L, 
and I) to E, and Figure 51 suggests that the influence of these variables on E is 
sometimes inverse. 

It has been suggested that if there is a long lag between the increase of tech- 
nological contact betw^n two groups and the development of psychic adjust- 
ment, hostility will be engendered.^ That is, if technological distance is decreas- 
ing more rapidly than psychic distance, war is likely. If, on the other hand, 
psychic adjustment is proceeding more rapidly than technological contact, the 
outlook for peace is good. The influence of psychic distance on the probability 

7 See above, chap, xxxvi, sec. 412. * Above, Appen. 'XL. 

9 That is, the mutual interest of a and b in each other is increasing more rapidly 
than their friendliness toward each other (see ahove, chap, xxxvii, sec. i). 
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of war may be assumed to be at least twice as great as that of technological disr 
tance (Fig. 51). Thus, as a second approximation, 

dx dPs dT 
dt ^ dt dt ' 

So also the influence upon peace and war of closer intellectual understanding 
between groups seems to be contingent upon the changes in social relations be- 
tween them. If social integration is increasing more rapidly than intellectual 
understanding, it will make for peace; if it is proceeding less rapidly, it will make 
for war, because each will seek to use its intellectual understanding to maintain 
its social attitude in opposition to the other.^° 

dx ^ dS ^ 
dt dt dt 

As indicated, these formulas appear to be in a measure justified by the data 
presented in Figure 42. A third approximation of the trend toward war or peace 
may, therefore, be indicated by the formula^^ 

dt dt dt dt J \dt dt ) ‘ 

3. INFLUENCE ON WAR OF NONRECIPROCAL 
RELATIONS BETWEEN STATES 

Any particular aspect of the distance between two states is not necessarily 
the same when viewed from each direction.^^ If state b expects war with a, and a 
expects peace with b, b is likely to precipitate war, unless a^s strategic position is 
deteriorating more rapidly than 6's. This situation, which often precipitates 
balance-of-power wars, may be represented: 

d{Eah — Eha) djStba — Stgh) __ ^ 
dt dt ~ dt ’ 

Similar analyses can be made of other of the relations of states, especially of the 
political and legal relations. 

If, in the relations of a and b, b increasingly estimates their political distance 
less than does a, war is likely, because a wiU increasingly oppose this assumption. 
This has been illustrated in the British difficulties with Ireland for centuries. 

That is, intelligence will make international retaliation and war more destruc- 
tive and contribute to a deterioration of international relations. With deteriora- 
tion of international relations in an intelligent world, readiness to engage in a duel may 
become the only rational method of self-preservation in the short run (see above, 
chap, xxiii, sec. 5). The same relationship is exhibited by the greater danger to 
peace in the social separation of races as they approach the same intellectual level. The 
socially inferior race, as its intelligence increases, increases its capacity to, demand social 
equality, and the socially superior race as its position is threatened increases the vigor 
of its opposition to this demand. 

“ See above, chap, xxxvi, sec. ^a. 


See above, chap, xxxvi, sec. 46. 
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The British have consistently viewed the political distance between the two 
countries as less than have the Irish. This has had the effect of inducing the 
Irish to increase the social and psychic as well as the political distance between 
the countries. A similar situation may account for most cases of violent self-de- 
termination by colonies. 

The adverse influence of nonreciprocity in political distance will be augment- 
ed by nonreciprocity in legal distance. If a’s recognition of 6’s fuH legal status is 
not reciprocated, a wiU resent the imputation of inferiority and b will seek to 
mamtain its claim to superiority. China’s opposition to unequal treaties and 
Germany’s opposition to the unequal burdens of the Treaty of Versailles illus- 
trate this. Eastern countries, burdened by extraterritoriality, tended to in- 
crease their resentment at this inequality as their understanding of the situation 
increased- These relations may be represented: 

d(Pab — Fba) d(Lba ~~ Lab) dx 

dt dt ” ST * 


Combining these factors with those developed in section 2, a third approxi- 
mation of the trend toward war and peace may be formulated: 


dx 

dt 


- ^ ASfJh dl\ . fd(E,i - , d{Siu. - SU)\ 

dt dt ~ dtj^\di~dtj^\ It + It J 


, {d{Pc^-P^) , d{Lu-LD\ 
■'‘V dt dt /■ 


This formula indicates the complexity of the relations involved in the causation 
of war. In so far as the probability of war between two states depends only upon 
their relations with each other, that probability (x) for any period of time could 
be found (assuming this formula is correct) by integrating expression be- 
tween the values of t defining that period, adding a suitable constant (c), and 
multiplying by another constant (k). For a given moment of time such an inte- 
gration would give the result: 


X = -f { 2 Ps - D -b (6* - 7 ) + (Eoi, - Eba) + {Sfba-Siab) + {Pet ^ Fba) 

-j- iLba ~ LaJi) “b c] - 

A substitution of the values for these variables estimated for pairs of the great 
powers on July 27, 1939,^^ gives the results indicated in Tables 75 and 76. These 
results may be compared with the estimates of war probability for all states 
made by a different method in January, 1937. For making this comparison, 
the values c — 10 and k — 2 were applied.^-^ 


^3 See Table 75 and Appen. XL, Table 71. 

See Table 76; Appen. XLI, Table 73, and Fig. 49; chap, xxxvi, sec. The values 
arbitrarily given to the constants, while not altering the relationship of the probabilities, 
gave a broader range in 1939 than in 1937 in conformity with the tendency illustrated 
in Fig. 50. 
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Some of the variables in this formula may be so dependent on others that 
they can be ignored, or they may be so nearly constant that their derivatives are 
zero. Since Ps and T appear to be the most independent variables and also the 

TABLE 75 


Estimate of the Probability of War among Pairs of 
THE Great Powers, July, 1939 


Pairs or Great Powers 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

E 

1 

1 2 P^- 
T 

S-I 

Eah — 

Pha 

Stba — 
*S tab 

P ab — 
Pba 

Lba — 

Lab 

To- 

tal 

Rank 

Order 

United States-Great Britain. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

I 

— I 

0 

4 

16 

United States-France 

3 

0 

I 

1 

2 

— I 

0 

6 

15 

United States-Germany .... 

8 

13 

0 

2 

— I 

— 2 

0 

20 

7 

United States-Italy 

7 

6 

0 

I 

0 

— I 

2 

15 

II 

United States-Japan 

10 

lOI 

0 

2 

0 

— I 

-2 

19 

8 

United States-U.S.S.R 

5 

9 

— 2 

I 

I 

i —2 

1 -3 

9 

12 

Great Britain-France 

4 

5 

0 

0 

2 

— I 

— I 

9 

13 

Great Eritain-Germany . . . . 

10 

10 

I 

2 

— I 

3 

— I 

24 

5 

Great Britain-Italy 

10 

7 

I 

0 

0 

I 

— I 

! 

9 

Great Britain-Japan 

9 

IS 

— I 

— I 

-3 

2 

— I 

20 

6 

Great Britain-U.S.S.R 

6 

4 

-4 1 

0 

—3 

I 

— 2 

2 

18 

F ranee- Germany 

10 

18 

3 

0 

— I 

i I 

0 

31 

3 

France-Italy 

12 

15 

3 

0 

0 

0 

I 

31 

4 

France-Japan 

7 

5 

— 2 

— I 

— 2 

2 

~3 

6 

14 

France-U.S.S.R 

4 

0 

-6 

2 

— I 

0 

-3 

— 4 

19 

Germany-Italy 

2 

2 

— I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

17 

Germany-Japan 

3 

- 4 ^ 

-4 

I 

— I 

I 

— 2 

- 6 

21 

Germany-U.S.S.R 

II 

18 

6 

I 

— 2 

I 

— 2 

33 

! 2 

Italy-Japan 

4 

- 4 

“4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 4 

20 

Italy-U.S.S.R 

8 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

— I 

18 

10 

Japan-U.S.S.R 

12 

i 7 i 

7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 S 

I 


The figures refer to the numbers at the head of the columns. 


1. Averages in col. E, Table 71, Appen. XL. 

2. Twice average in col. Ps minus average in col. T, Table 71, 

3. Average in col. S minus average in col. I, Table 71. 

4. ab minus ha in col. E, Table 71. 

5. ha minus ai in col. St, Table 71. 

6. ah mmus ha in col. P, Table 71. 

7. ha minus ab in col. L, Table 71. 

8. Sum of numbers in cols, i to 7. 

9. Rank, orders (see Table 76), 

ones which at the present time probably vary the most/s it might be that omis- 
sion of aU except the first bracket would not greatly decrease the accuracy of the 

These are both complex variables, Ps may combine opinions on several aspects of 
a state, such as its degree of dynamism, of communism, and of pacifism (see above, chap. 
XXXV, sec. 4; Appen. XL, Fig. 44). T may combine such factors as interest, interde- 
pendence, and contact. In the social sciences time {t) covers numerous undefined con- 
tingencies (see above, chap, xvi, Appen. XXV, sec. i). 
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TABLE 76 

Comparison of Estimates of the Probability of War 
January, 1937, and July, 1939 


July, igsgt 


OccusxEsrcE 
OF Wass 


PAms OP Great Powers in 
Order op Wae 
Probability, 1939* * * § 


Janu- 

ary, 

I937t 


i 

Approiiinati<ms j 


JS§ 


2 Ps— 2 Ps — 


n 


7+ 

S-L\ 


Final 

Esti- 

mate** 


Dateft 


Rank 

Orderit 


Japan— U-S.S.R i 

0.89 


Germany-TJ.S S.R i 

■87 

Gennany-France j 

.78 

Italy-France 

.57 

Germany-Great Britain 

.66 

Japan- Great Britain 

.51 

Germany-United States 

.46 

Japan-United States 

•56 

Itiy-Great Britain 

.54 

Italy-U.S.S.R I 

.57 

Italy-United States ! 

.38 

United States-U.S.S.R * 

•31 

Great Britain-France 

.33 

Japan-France 

-51 

United States-France 

.28 

United States- Great Britain . 

.27 

(^nnany-Italy 

.52 

Great Britain-U.S.S.R 

.43 

France-U.S.S.R.. 

.32 

Japan-Italy 

.35 

Germany- Japan 

0.32 


0.96 

0.92 

.88 

.96 

.80 

.96 

.96 

.84 

.80 

.64 

.72 

.84 

.64 

.76 

.80 

.64 

.So 

.52 

.64 

.60 

.56 

.48 

.40 

.60 

.32 

.44 

■56 

.44 

.24 

.24 

.16 

.32 

.16 i 

.32 

.48 

.40 

-32 

.24 

.32 

.12 

0.24 

0.12 


0.96 

■94 
.86 
.84 
.66 
.70 
.66 
.64 
.60 
.62 
-SO 
.48 
.42 
■ 44 
■32 
■32 
.30 
■36 

.20 

.16 

0.14 


0.96 

.86 

.82 

.82 

.68 

.60 

.60 

■58 
•56 
• 56 
•50 
•38 
-38 
.32 
•32 

.28 

.26 

.24 

.12 

.12 

0.08 


§§ .... 

6-22-41 5 

9-3-39 I 

6-11-40 3 


9-3-39 


I 2-7-41 

12-11-41 

12-7-41 

6-11-40 

6-22-41 

12-11-41 



8 

9 

7 

4 

6 

10 


* See Table 75, col. 9. 

t See Table 73 and Fig. 49 in Appen. SLI, and cbap. rccvi, sec. 2. 

I Tbe numbers in these columns are daived from Tabk 75 with the rsults transformed, wi^out chang- 
ing relative values, so as to cover a range, roughly between 10 and 100. This was done by adding and then 
multiplying by suitable constants- 

§ Numbers in col. i, Table 75, times 8 (see above, nn. 4 and 8). 

I Numbers in col. 2, Table 75, pbis 6, times 4 (see above, nn. 9, is)- 

t Sum of cols. I to 3, TaUe 75, plus 12, times 2 (see above, n. ii). 

** Numb^s in col. 8, Table 75, plus 10, times 2 (see above, n. 14). 

ft From United States, Departmeni cf Si&U BvUetin, V {December 20, 1941), SS^ 

I I Tbe major errors in tbe prediction arose from tbe postponement of war between the Soviet Union 
and tbe Axis powers (see above, chap, nxvi, sec. 4r). 

§1 Hostflities of consitkrabk magnitude took place betwcai Japan and tbe Soviet Union in August, 
1938, and May-August, 1939. 

1 1 Minor hostilities took place between Great Britain and Vichy France in Syria, May-July, 1941, end- 
ing in an armistice, July 14, 1941 (see Royal Institute cdIiitematiormlA2idrs,B»ileii«o//»kr»oiw»<iZiV«os, 
XVm LTtdy 26, 1941I, 951). 

f t Minor bostDities took place between Japan and Vkby France m ludo-Cbina in September, 1940. 
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formula. In that case the variations in the probability of war between a pair of 
states could be represented by a curve in a three-dimensional space of which 
technological relations, psychic relations, and time were the axes.^® Inspection 
of Table 76 suggests, however, that the complete formula gave the best predic- 
tion. The errors inherent in the formulas here considered because of the influ- 
ence of third states and of the world-system on war will be considered ia the 
next section. 


4. INFLUENCE ON WAR OE THIRD STATES 
AND THE WORLD-ORDER 

The probability of war between two states is a function not entirely of the 
direct relations of each with the other but also of the relations of each with third 
states and with the world-order. The general influence of the types of world- 
order and of the point of view which it establishes in respect to war have been 
considered.^7 a more concrete analysis has been attempted of the influence of 
third states in a balance-of-power system.^® 

In proportion as all aspects of the relation of pairs of states in the world-order 
become closer (distances decrease), the relation of third states becomes impor- 
tant. The system changes from a balance-of-power to a federal character. War 
becomes a function of the world-order, not of bilateral relations. In proportion 
as aU aspects of the relation of states in the world-order become less intense (dis- 
tances increase), the relations of third states can be ignored. War becomes a func- 
tion of the relation of each pair of states. 

The influence of third states upon war under balance-of-power conditions 
might be analyzed by considering the relations of all states to the two dominant 
states about which the equilibrium tends to polarize. The probability of war be- 
tween any two states would then be a function of the relation of those states to 
the dominant states and of the latter to one another.'^^ 

Analysis of the probability of war under conditions of a world-order of the 
federal type, implying that distances are in general reduced, would be even more 
complex. Such an analysis would in fact be an analysis of the conditions of civil 
war in which the basic assumption of this appendix — that states are the perma- 
nent and distinctive entities between which war occurs — ^would no longer be even 
approximately correct. 

As these variables are interrelated in varying degrees, others might be taken as the 
independent variables. The policy of a government operates most easily to change 
strategic and political relations. Thus St and P might be conveniently taken as inde- 
pendent variables if the object of investigation is to guide policy, but they are prob- 
ably more complex and less measurable than T and Ps. 

^7 Above, chaps, xxxiv and xxxv (sec. $&); below, Appen. XLIV. 

Above, chap, xx; Appen. XXIX. 

Above, chap, xxxvi, sec. 45. 
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THE RELATION OF NATIONAL POLICIES TO 
TYPES OF WORLD-ORDER 

National policies usually have broad objectives such as augmentation of na- 
tional power, prosperity, or security, but they are usually formulated more con- 
cretely with respect to particular problems or situations. These may be grouped 
into problems involving world-influence, domestic order, national security, or 
international relations. Problems involving world-influence arise particularly 
when a state is faced by foreign war or by proposals for international political 
commitment. Problems involving domestic order arise emphatically in connec- 
tion with movements for national self-determ ination and for revolutionary con- 
stitutional change. Problems involving national security concern especially 
armaments and frontiers. Problems involving international relations concern 
policies resp>ecting international trade and intemational law. In dealing with 
these problems, governments must decide whether to pursue policies of neutral- 
ity or collective action, of recognition or intervention, of preparedness or dis- 
armament, of nationalism or internationalism. 

National policies both influence and are influenced by the type of world- 
order which prevails at the time. Thus one type of policy with respect to foreign 
war would be appropriate to and promotive of a balance-of-p>ower system; an- 
other should be pursued if a world-federation exists or is desired. Policies of 
small states are usually adaptive to the existing world-order, while policies of 
great states may seek to modify that order. 

Table 77 suggests some of these relationships. The policies are indicated 
which it is believed a state should pursue with respect to the eight problems 
suggested in order to adjust itself to, or to promote the type of, world-order 
indicated at the top of each column. The stability of each of these types of 
world-order depends upon the general acceptance of certain assumptions. The 
four types of order assume the priority, respectively, of military, of legal, of 
sociological, and of psychological factors in determining the world-situation. 
The figures indicate the chapters and sections of this volume which state the as- 
sumptions underlying these types of order^ and the consequences of the various 

^ See also chap, xxxiv, secs. 1-4; chap, xxsviii, sec. 3. These tyi)es of world-order do 
not precisely corr^pKjnd to the historic types classified according to the sources and 
sanctions of governing authority which have been effective (see above, chap, xrvi, sec. 
2&, n. 37). Bala n ces of power, federations, and churches have existed over considerahle 
times and spaces and have rested, respectively, on military, sociological, and psychologi- 
cal assumptions. Empires have sometimes begun with hegemonies which ^tabhshed 
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The Relation of National Policies to Types of World-Order 
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policies by whicli states have attempted to meet these problems in the modem 
world.^ 

The actual order of the modem world has in the main been one of balance of 
power, and national policies have as a rule followed the course suggested in the 
first column .3 There have, however, been efforts to modify the world-order. The 
policies proposed by the League of Nations^ and those set forth by Secretary of 
State Hull in the Fwidamental Principles of International Policy^ which he sub- 
mitted to all governments on July i6, 1937,^ conformed in general to the policies 
suggested in the second column. Such policies were elaborated in a pamphlet 
prepared under the auspices of the committee of the Norman Wait Harris 
Memorial Foundation of the University of Chicago in 1935.^ Suggestions of na- 
tional policy which emerged from a conference under the same auspices in 1940 
contained some proposals resembling those in column 3,7 as did the preliminary 
report of the Commission To Study the Organization of Peace.® Numerous 


effective law between states. The idea of empire, however, is the substitution of imperial 
law for interstate law through elimination of aU states but one. The world-order and 
the state become one. Consequently, the solution of the problems of a state seeking 
world-empire depends only on expediency. It cannot be limited by considerations of a 
higher order, of the type considered in this table. There seems to be no historical illus- 
tration of a self-supporting system of law between states. International systems have 
never rested on a general recognition of the priority of law but on a balance of power, a 
social federation, or even on an imperial hegemony or a universal religious conviction. 
The idea of such a system has, however, been of importance in modem history (above, 
chap. XXV, sec. 2). 

^ See also chap, xxxiv, sec. 5. 

3 With some variation according as states have tried to dominate the equilibri- 
um, to stabilize it, to keep it unstable, or to legalize it. The first policy seeks to convert 
the balance of power into an empire, the latter into a legal order. See above, chap, xd, 
sec. 5. 

Secretariat of the League of Nations, The Aims, Methods and Activity of the League 
of Nations (Geneva, 1935). 

3 Fundamental Principles of International Policy: Statement of the Honorable Cordell 
Hull, Secretary- of State, July 16, igsy. Together with Comments of Foreign Governments 
(Washington, 1937). 

^ An American Foreign Policy toward International Stability (“Public Policy Pam- 
phlet,'' No. 14 [Chicago, 1935; 2d ed., 1938]). 

7 Walter H. C. Laves and Francis 0 . Wilcox, The Middle West Looks at the War 
CTublic Policy Pamphlet," No. 32 [Chicago, 1930]). 

® Co mmi ssion To Study the Organization of Peace, “Preliminary Report and Mono- 
graphs," International Conciliation, No. 369, April, 1941. 
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other official and unofficial proposals have looked toward fundamental modifica- 
tions of the world-order.9 

It appears that the policies appropriate to a baiance-of-power order are in 
most cases very different from those appropriate to an effective international 
legal order. This suggests that gradual transition from a balance-of -power sys- 
tem to a juridical and co-operative international system is not likely and that 
states may find themselves in serious difficulties if they pursue policies adapted 
to the latter t 3 rpe of order before enough of them do so actually to establish that 
type of order. 

Such transitions have, however, taken place in the past during short periods 
of time. The twentieth century can witness the advent of a new system of 
world-politics, better adapted to its technology and its democracy, if statesmen 
of the principal powers simultaneously adopt policies appropriate to such a sys- 
tem. These changes can take place only with able leadership and only at a 
moment when world-opinion is convinced of the disastrous consequences of the 
past system. That opinion cannot be expected to endure without suitable supra- 
national institutions. 

9 See WilMam P. Maddox, European Plans for World Order (‘^James-Patten-Rowe 
Pamphlet Series,” No. 8 [Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 1940]). 
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Calvinistic tradition, 182 
Calvo doctrine, 1421 

Campaigns, 102, 31 1; duration of, 224; 
nature of, 687-88; of principal povrers, 
222, 655 

Canada: control of foreign policy of, 777; 
creation of, 253 ; and League of Nations, 
1061-62, 1445-46 

Cannibalism : among animals, 49 7 ; among 
primitive peoples, 75 
Capitalism, 1153, 1155, 1160-65; and 
causes of war, 1172-85; defined, 1457, 
1462-63; favorable to international or- 
ganization, 1177; future' of, 1185-97; 
and nationalism, 1184-85; peacefulness 
of, 830, 1162-65; reform of, 1196; see 
also Lidustrialism. 

Capitalization, and destructiveness of 
war, 247, 377, 666-67, 673-76 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, studies of war, 419 
Casualties; see War casualties 
Catholic theory of war, 157-59, 885-86; 

see also Just and unjust war 
Cause: in history, 26-28, 438-49; mean- 
ing of, 19, 441, 728-31; in practice, 
1299; in science, 681-84, 1227, 1355- 
64; see also Points of view 
Causes of death, 211-12 
Causes of war (analysis), 717-39; among 
animals, 372-73; under capitalism, 
1172-85; classified, 18-19, 720-21, 727- 
28, 738-39, 1284-85; and concept of 
peace, 1079; among historic civiliza- 
tions, 374-75; Hitler on, 1293-94; hy- 
potheses concerning, 720; Marxian 
theory of, 1367-68; and meaning of 
war, 1227; in modem civilization, 376- 
77; among primitive peoples, 373, 546; 
and public opinion, 1087; Siter on, 
448; see also War (opinions) 

—(general), 16-17, 138, 170, 417, 726-27, 
1236, 1239, 1284-95; economic, i34-35> 
200, 284, 710, 726, 989-90, 1146, 1292- 
94 j 137s; economic rationali^tions, 
283; 1087, 1115-16, 1133-35? 1163, 
1292-93; historical, 17-19? 379? 734-35; 
idealistic, 720-26; juridical, 720-27, 
1292, 1294-95; political, 199, 720-27, 
1284-86, 1291-92, 1378; political com- 
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pared to economic, 1087, 1381; prac- 
tical, 20-21, 735-38; psychological, 
42, 720-27, 1087, 1288-91; scientific; 
19-20, 731-33; sociological, 45, 1287-88; 
summarized, 726-27, 738, 1236, 1286- 
87; technological, 1291-94 
(particular) '. aggression, 1311-16 {see. 
also Aggression); armament races, 813 
{see also Armament race) ; autarchy, 851 
{see also Autarchy); balance of power, 
639> 743» 1291-92 {see also Balance of 
power); birth and death of states, 460; 
blind instinct, 403; divergence of legal 
systems, 1229-30; dominance drive, 815 
{see also Dominance); economic transi- 
tions, 1155; expectation of war, 1223; 
feuds, 1316-18; honor, 879; hostile at- 
titudes, 1323-25; immaturity of social 
knowledge, 733; imperialism, 1179 (see 
also^ Imperi^sm); inadequacy of inter- 
national law, 863, 1012; inadequacy of 
peace symbols, 1079; intergroup con- 
tacts, 380, 404, 1 1 14, 1278 {see also 
Contacts; Distsinces); military inven- 
tions, 377 {see also Inventions); na- 
tionalism, 98S {see also Nationiism); 
personal affairs of prince, 879; politick 
lag, 404, 1284; popular beliefs, 1087, 
1 1 16, 129s (see also Public opinion); 
population conditions, 1124, 1126, 1139, 
1143-45 {see also Population); propa- 
ganda, 1086-87, 1098; reason of state, 
199, 884; revenge and expiation, 373 
{see also Blood revenge) ; rivalry of cul- 
tures, 1231; sexual prestige, 373 {see also 
Sex); sofidarity of group, 373 {see also 
Group solidarity); sovereignty, 1292 
(see also Sovereignty); sport, 373; 
strategic genius, 374; territonal defense, 
137? 373> 1199 (see also Territory) 

Causes of War Project, at Univeraty of 
Chicago, 409-14; see also War: study of 

Centralization: economic, 667; influence 
of, on peace and war, 381-82, 837-38; 
measurement of, 1251; political, 832, 
S37-3S; see dso De^tism; Planning; 
S^ialism; Totalitarianism 

CMlons, Battle of, 103 

Change (theory), 4, 197, 248, 3S7-97; and, 
equilibrium, 380; and pragmatism, 186, 
192; and prediction, 393-94; and prob- 
ability of war, 1284; trends of, 379; and 
war, 248, 379-87 

— (types): catastrophic, 28-29, 112, 393; 
climatic, geologic, and geographic, 48; 
continuous, cyclical, and sporadic, 27- 
28, 392; cultural, 385-87; economic, 


205-S, 380; legal, 152-54; Marxian the- 
<5ry, 394, 443; military, 149-51, 3S3-85; 
physical, biological, sociological, and 
ideological, 394; Plato's Theory, 118; 
politick, 250, 382-83; rapid, 397; social, 
380-82; Sorokin's theory, 394, 449; 
technological {see Technology) \ Toyn- 
bee's theory, 103, 116, 394 
Changes: during civilizations, 112, 119, 
462-63; in connotation of words, 6ig- 
24; in economic thought, 201; in fre- 
quency of inventions, 603-4; in legal 
position of war, 160-65; during modem 
civilization, 202-17, 257, 598; during or- 
ganic history, 677; in political organiza- 
tion, 212-17; m population, 208-1 r, 
466, 599; in prices, 207, 600-601; in 
production, 207; in religious and secular 
art, 605; in systems of thought, 602; in 
war, 119, 121, 124, 372-405, 67S; see 
also Fluctuations 

Checks and balances, 273; in the United 
States, 838-39 

Chicago, University of: Causes of War 
Project, 409-13; Social Science Re- 
search Committee, 420 
Chicago Daily News, the, 1473, ^476 
Chicago Tribune, the, 1473, 1476 
Children, fighting of, 35, 44, So, 2S8 
“Children of the Sun" theory, 471-72 
China: and balance of power, 750; and 
League of Nations, 1445-46 ; military de- 
velopment of, 672; opinion concerning 
Japan in, 1475; and population prob- 
lem, 1123; United States opinion con- 
cerning, 1476; use of law, 868; war 
probability of, 1264-66; warlikeness of, 
852; see also Wars 
CMna Critic, the, 1475 
Chinese civilization: battles in, 591, 594; 

military character of, 577, 584-85 
Christendom: attitude toward war of, 168, 
87S; and Renaissance, 168; Western, 

327 

Christianity, 262, 396; in Africa, 388; and 
war, 158, 706, 885, 966 
Christians, doctrine of nonresistance, 
1214 

Church: as form of world-organization, 
966; and moral sanctions, 969; and 
peace education, 1 218; and politics, 61 1 ; 
universal, 118, 327, 463, 597 
Civil disturlMiices: and cultural minor- 
ities, 828; of principal countries, 655; 
see dso Mob violence 
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Civil war, 591-97J 638-40, 651, 1392, 
1395; cost of, 247; cured by foreign war, 
253 j 829 ; frequency, 639-40; legal theory 
of, 914; purpose of, 141; and religion, 
761 ; spread of, 239; and status, 695; and 
strategic invulnerability, 849-50; see 
also Wars 
Civilianism, 263 

Civilians, 305; decline in birth rate of, 
245; losses in civil wars, 247; losses in 
war, 244 

Civilization: changes in, 112; character- 
ized by law, 152; and climate, 114, 123; 
definition of, ic^; and destructiveness 
of war, 1321-22; history of, 1 12-19; in- 
vention of, 374; origin and development 
of? 57 ) 458; and population, 460, 461 ; 

and primitive culture, in; and primi- 
tive warfare, 98-99; and race mixture, 
1 14; spread of, 46^70; succession of 
dominant interests in, 1 17-19, 359, 
447-49; unites energy and stability, 
1106; and war, 395, 1146; see also Con- 
temporary civilization; Modem civili- 
zation 

Civilizations: abortive, in; centers and 
extension, 464; and centers of plant 
cultivation, 465; changes in war dur- 
ing, 36, 39 ) ii9~2i, 147, 149 ; 163, 383, 
678; character of, 357, 571-74, 678; con- 
trol of violence in, 162-^3 ; destroyed by 
war, 260, 395; differentiation of, 107- 
ro; duration and propinquity of, loi, 
462; expansive tendency of, 375; limits 
of, 109; militaiy character of, 575-90; 
and nationalities, in; origin and ter- 
mination of, 463; peaceful and warlike, 
122-24, 148; primary, secondary, and 
tertiary, 112; rise and fall of, 114-17, 
^49, 375; and rules of war, 156; stages 
of, 117-19, 124-25, 462; succession of, 
112-14, 120-21, 382; Toynbee on, 103; 
types of, 122-24; as units of history, 
103; see also Modem civilization 
Civilized warfare; see Historic warfare; 
Modem war 

Clasacal civilization, in, 262, 327; fire- 
queocy of battles in, 591-52, 595, 597; 
population changes in, 466-67 
Climate: and ag^esrion, 123; influence 
of, on civilization, 114; and warlike- 
ness, 63, 554; world average tempera- 
ture, 548-49; 

Climatic energy, distribution of, 468 
Coardve power, of League of Nations, 
qpinions on, 1445-46 
Collective behavior, defined, 1438 


Collective psychosis, 287-88 
Collective security, 268, 300, 323-24, 342, 
399-400, 780-83, 1258, 1323; attitude 
of powers toward, 400-401, 805, 1445- 
46; and balance of power, 749, 764, 781, 
1493-^7; bistory of, 780-81; and 
League of Nations, 918-20; and neu- 
trality, 790-91; and peaceful change, 

1305 _ 

Colombia, and League of Nations, 1061, 

1445 

Colonial hostilities: of principal coun- 
friesj 655; status of, 695 
Colonies: desire for, 1135; economic value 
of, 1135-37; and expansionism, 257; and 
standard of living, 1 19 1-92; strategic 
value of, 768; in Western Hemisphere, 
772; see also Expansionism; Imperial- 
ism 

Columbia University, Council for Re- 
search in Social Sciences, 420 
Combat, male specialization for, 483 
Combatants and noncombatants, 308 
Commerce; see Trade 
Commission To Study the Organization 
of Peace, 422, 1333, 1476 
Common law, 835-71, 1213, 1215; and 
contracts, 970; courts of, 931; growth 
of, 927-28; and Roman law, 836, S69, 
1396; see also Law 

Communication, 402, 1331; development 
of, 174; effect on distances, 1241, 1243; 
effects of, 175, 318, 363, 690, 959; uni- 
fying influence of, 976; see also Inven- 
tion 

Communism, 622; new religion, 369; vil- 
lage, 1157 

Co m mu ni ty, 20, 1433; defined, 992; 1435; 
perfect, 992 

Community-building: in history, 1013- 
21; process of, 1021-25; of the world, 
1037 

Community-grouping, methods of, 1014- 

15 

Community of nations, 13, 896-97, 1037; 
Grotian conception of, 335, 340; and 
the individual, 890; and national gov- 
ernments, 1348; powers of, 1055-60, 
1259, 1348, 1394; and state of nature, 
1044-45; see also Family of nations 
Competition, 957, 1433; defined, 1439; 
economic, 1146, 1150-51; regulator of 
world-economy, 1196 
Concept: of conflict, 957, 1439; of con- 
sent, 1420; defined, 972; of distance, 
1241, 1442; an invention, 717; of mili- 
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tary separation, 753, 1242; of planning, 
13^2-3; of public opinion, 10^, 1441; 
of public welfare, 1187-88, 1454-55; 
relation to attitude and opinion, 525- 
26, 1082-84, 1115-16, 1207-8, 1218, 
1441; relation to symbol and condition, 
717-18, 922, 970-72, 1025, 1031, 1033- 
37, 1082-84, 1115-16, 1441, 144^53; of 
sovereignty, 896-99; of stability, 387- 
92, 747; of status, 1248; of world-soci- 
972; see also Legal terms; Philo- 
sopMcal terms; Psychological terms; 
Sociological terms 

Concert of Europe, 214, 361, 780, 933-34 

Conditions; favorable to warlike opin- 
ions, 1 103-17; and opinion, 1084-87, 
1115-16; and symbols, 1030-33; see also 
Peace; War 

Condottiere, 587 

Conduct of foreign affairs, 1224; see also 
Foreign policy 

Confederation, 352, 967, 982, 1301; of Eu- 
roj>e, 780; Germanic, 777; of the Hague 
Conference, 780; permanent, 774; see 
also Federation 

Conferences, functional and regional, 
1345; see also International conferences 

Conflict, 193, 1433; and competition, 
1147; and culture, 1 210-13; defined, 9, 
957-5S, 1439; forms of, 1305-fi; 
ideological, 159-^; individual, 288; in- 
teresting to public, 1097; of interna- 
tional and municipal law, 348, 822; 
methods of resolving, 1222-24; in mod- 
em world, 358; necessity of, 816-18, 
1210-11; and society, 956-62; theory 
of, 955-62; and war, 698^ 

Confucianism, 186 

Congress, of United States, studies of war 
and peace by, 416-17 

Congress of Vienna, 770, 913 

Conscience, and war, 38, 1103; see also 
Nonresistance 

Conscription, reastance to, 277 

Consent: and coercion, 255, 938, 969, 
1196; in community-bmlding, 1017, 
1022, 1344; conc^t of, 1420; in dealing 
with dilutes, 1213, 1215; and democ- 
racy, 839-40; and federation, 969; in 
international law, 935-37? 945? 952, 
970, 1426; and law, 867, 871; in League 
of Nations, 1059, 1064, 1075; and liber- 
alism, 621; and liberum ^eto, 621, 952, 
1022, 1075, 1342; methods of fining, 
1040; and society, 730, 971-72, 14355 ^ 
world-order, ii0 


Conservatism, 622 
Consolaie del fnarCj 929 
Constitutionalism: and balance of power, 
764; and conduct of foreign relations, 
274, 825-26, 1206; defined, B33-37; 
and democracy, 265-66, 764, 868; and 
federalism, 837; and law, 835; and 
nationalism, 1006-7; and peace, 836; 
and sovereignty, 347; and war, 128-29, 
266, 273 

Constitutions, 216; and foreign p^olicy, 
264, 824-28; in Japan and France, 264; 
Machiavelii on, 264; political, 273, 
823-48; result of internal and estemal 
conditions, 825; social, 828-33; world, 
365, 1058-59 

Consultation, 362, 853, 930 
Contacts: economic, 851, 1242, 1284-85; 
intercivilization, 60^; intercultural, 
559; international, 1049-50, 1053; 

meaning of, 8, 1433, ^443; and progress, 
1404; social, 1433, 1443; and war, 380- 
Si, 404, 1 1 14, 1278; world, 396 
Contemporary civilization, 111-12; and 
war, 328, 370 

Contention, meaning of, 10 
Continental blocs, 779-80; su also Eu- 
rope; Pan-American system 
Continentalism, 1054 
Contingency, problem of, 683, 1356-58 
Contract theory, of society, 205, 1017; see 
also Consent 

Contradictions: in international law, 
950”525 In modem civilization, 378; 
promotive of diantegration, 357, 369 
Control, 397; centralized, 279, 327; by 
commercial regulation, 401; by con- 
ceptual change, 719, 1227; by custom, 
404; domestic affairs, 264; foreign 
relations, 264, 363, 844, 1048, 1224; 
of human behavior, 1198^; of human 
culture, 445; of individuals, 697; and 
maintenance of stability, 391; ci mili- 
tary affairs, 264; of opinion, 401, 854; 
and prediction, 379, 442, 1201, 1239, 
1357-58; of the seas, 25^, 1115; sociai, 
1433, 1441; sodalistic, 854; of states by 
law, 889 

Controversy, solution of, 1 21 2-14, 1256 
Convergence, and div^ence, 456, 477 
Co-operation, 1044-45, 1433; defined, 
1439-40; ^id equilifiium, 1047; spirit 
of, I 04 S 

Co-operative research: value of, 414; on 
war, 414-22 
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Cora Crippin, case of, 949 
Cosmopolitanism, 174, 978, 1192-^4 
Council on Foreign Relations, 420 
Courts, studies of war by, 416-17; see also 
International court; Permanent Court 
of International Justice 
Crecy, Battle of, 587-88 
Creeds, power of, 1256 
Crime: international, 912-15, 1327, 1345- 
47; and irresistible impulse, 1400; legal 
character of, 1392; motives of, 1400; 
objects of punishment, 1315, 1396; see 
also Aggression 

Criminal state, theory of, 1424 
Crisis: international, 1318-23, 1329-31; 
periodicity of, 1271-76; and progress, 
I333J Economic cycles; Fluctua- 

tions 

Crowd: defined, 1433, 1434; psychology 
of, 1383-84 

Crusades, 137, 587; causes of, 132-33, 
722; losses from, 587; as public wars, 
902 

Cuitis regiOj eius rdigio, 199 
Cultural attitudes, and war, 1207-17; see 
also Attitudes 

Cultural interpretatioi^ of organic drives, 
1456-65; see also Drives 
Cultural lag, 1433; defined, 1443; see also 
Lag 

Cultural motives, 278, 285-86; see also 
Motives 

Culture, 1433, 1453 J age-area theory of, 
455; and conflict situation, 12 10-12; 
defined, 1435; and diffusion, 475; and 
economy, 1154; nature of, 166; of primi- 
tive peoples, anal3r2ed, 528-44, 547; 
and warlikeness, 65-66, 556, 829, 1214 
Culture traits: convergent and divergent 
evolution of, 456, 477; significance of, 

453-54 

Cultures: comparison of, 359; co-opera- 
tive and competitive, 1392; rival^ of, 
and war, 1231 

Curtiss-Wright case, 274, 1048 
Custom: and civilization, 107, 152; and 
law, 89, 867; observance of, 394; and 
cpinion, 255, 1018-19, iioi; among 
primitive peoples, 55-56, 88 
Cycles: economic, 231, 1180-82, 1273- 
75 f 1369-70; of war, 324, 1322; see also 
Fluctuations 

Czechoslovakia, 321, 771, 775, 1328; and 
war probability, 1264-66, 147^-79 


Darwinism, 19, 905, 1146 

Death: causes of, 211-12; statistics on, 
210, 245; from war, 243-45; see also 
War casualties 

Declaration of Independence (American), 
197, 843, 925; on revolution, 1399 

Declaration of Paris, 1398, 1400 

Declaration of Rights of Man: French, 
843, 925; Robespierre’s, 844 

Deduction, and induction, 19, 1452-53 

Defense, 1457; as a drive, 77, 138, 487-88, 
1458; eflSciency of, 574; external, 386; 
and offense, 129, 257, 324-25, 793, 796- 
97, 807; planning of, 1170; specializa- 
tion in, 398-99; systems of, 305; terri- 
torial and war, 138, 806, 1199; see also 
Offensive, the; Self-defense; Weapons 

Defensive war, 138, 651, 833; in modem 
civilization, 640; of primitive people, 
546, 551-60; see also Defense; Wars 

Democracy, 196, 199, 262; and balance of 
power, 401-2, 764, 845; compared with 
other forms of government, 265, 693, 
840; and constitutionalism, 265-66, 
704, 868; and control of military depart- 
ments, 264, 798; defined, 839-40; and 
despotism, 265; effects of, on tension 
level, 1105; and foreign poli^, 273-74, 
764, 841-42; in Great Britain, 266; 
and the individual, 306; influence of, on 
war and peace, 4, 263-64, 827, 839-48, 
1313; and international law, 868; and 
isolationism, 846; national industrial, 
199-200; and nationalism, 216, 1006; in 
need of international organization, 782; 
and power politics, 825, 842; and 
public opinion, 4, 263, 265, 839; rise of, 
4-5 j 257; survival of, 782-83, 842-43; 
theory of, 823; and type of leadership, 
1206; unable to use threats, 265, 842; 
and war losses, 245; see also Consent; 
Freedom; Liberty 

Debark: belligerency of, 828, 849; par- 
ticipation of, in battles, 628-29; Par- 
ticipation of, in wars, 641-55; and war 
probability, 1266 

Dependencies: and balance of power, 
750; military development of, 672; see 
also Colonies 

Depopulation, and war, 1 130-31; see also 
Population 

Depression, 272; explanation of, 1180-82; 
post-war, 1314, 1320; and war, in 2-13, 
1182-83; see also Economic cycles 

Despotism, 260; and autocracy, 840; and 
bdance of power, 402; defined, 840; 
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modem, 263, 834; and prosperity, 
13 1 2-13; and war, 264-66, 836 
Determinism, 445, 447, 1235, 1237; and 
influence, 1239 

Deterministic point of view, 1235-36 
Diiarma, 1 21 2-13 

Dictation, metHod of, 1213, 1257-58 
Dictatorship, 1116; and democracy, 262- 
69; see also Despotism 
Differentiation, 1433; defined, 1438; of 
social groups, 1033-35, 1232 
Diffusion: of culture traits, 456, 477; de- 
fined, 1433, 1438 

Diplomacy: abusive, 692-94; and ag- 
gressive government, 1315; and balance 
of power, 752, 766, 790; and democra- 
cies, 842; and international law, 930; 
offensive, 807; and sovereignty, 917-18, 
924; as substitute for war, 694, 854; 
and war, 693-94 

Diplomatic protection of nationals, and 
war, 909-10, 1175 
Diplomatic writers, on war, 15, 708 
Disarmament: and defense, 806; defense 
component, 801, 804; defined, 802; eco- 
nomic, 401; financial motivation for, 
798; and international inspection, 800; 
material, 813, 1482, 1495; and methods 
of war, 810-12; military, 401; moral, 
40X, 813; and offensive weapons, 805 
(565 Weapons); political aspects of, 
797-801; production lag, 7^8^; qual- 
itative, 322, 805-10; quantitative, 802- 
5; ratios, 802-3; and security, 800, S04; 
treaties on, 799-801, 806 {see also 
Treaties); unilateral, 806, 1482; and 
war, 801; and war probability, 802-5 
Disarmament conferences, 301, 322, 803- 
6; and balance of power, 797, 967 
Discrimination: in commercial policy, 
693; and neutrality, 7S4-85» 943» 1255- 
56, 1494; see also Sanctions 
Disease, and war, 243, 245 
Disintegration: of civilizations, 375, 385, 
396; conditions of, 369, 395-97, 853; of 
modem civilization, 262, 369-70; peri- 
ods of, 164-65; political, 257-58; see 
also Int^ration 

Di^lacement, 132, 136, 481, 959, 1203, 
1457; defin^ 1461 

Disputes: domestic, 1427; international, 
1425-28; before League of Nations, 
918-20, 946-47, 1331, 1429-31; 
and political, 1336-38, 1425-28; meth- 
od of settling, 855, 12 10-14, 1256; 
status quo, 1074-75, 1339, 1426 
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Distances: and balance of powder, 1390; 
expectancy, 1252-55; geographical, 
1241; between great powers, 1467-69; 
influence of change in, 1485-87; intel- 
lectual, 1246, 1488; international, 1240- 
41; legal, 1247-50; measurement of, 
1466-71; political, 1250-52; psychic, 
1252-55, 1286; related to policies, 1255- 
60; socM, 1250-52, 1433, 1442; strate- 
gic, 1241-42; symbolic, 1031, 1246; 
technological, 1241-46, i486; and war, 
1114, 1277-79 

Ditmar and Boldt, case of, 1396 
Divergence and convergence, 456, ^77 
“Divide and rule,” 251, 757, 1003 
Divine right, theory of, 820, 823, 1419 
Division of labor: geographical, 376; and 
trade, 1150 

Dominance, 171, 278; drive of, defined, 
492-93, 1457-58; feeling and status, 
491; fights for, 491-95; and imperial- 
ism, 492; and sex, 493; and social in- 
tegration, 492; and war, 43, 77-78, 139- 
41, 372, 49i-93> 815, 1234, 1236, 1289- 
90; see also Imperialism 
Drago doctrine, 1175 
Dred Scott, case of, 1073 
Drives: and animal warfare, 42-45, 479- 
96, 1199; ascertained by factor analysis, 
521-22; and civilized war, 1 3 1-44, 1 1 99; 
classification of, 43, 522-23, 1433, 1457; 
and culture, 145^5; de^ed, 19, 43, 
480, 519; and dispositions, 480; herei- 
tary, 387; and modem war, 273; and 
motives, 277-78, 425; organic, 37; pe- 
cuniary, 1458; primary, secondary, and 
tertiary, 1457-59; and primitive war- 
fare, 74, 80; psychological, 519-26; see 
also Activity drive; Adventure; De- 
fense; Dominance; Fear; Food; Inde- 
pendence; Pugnacity; Security; Sex; 
Society; Territory 

Dualism: of government, 374; of inter- 
national and municipal law, 896-97, 
906-7, gii, 1048, 1421-24; see also In- 
temationai law 

Dudley and Stephens, case of, 1397 
Duel, 699; analogy to boy^s fight, 1402-4; 
analogy to diplomacy, 883; anal^ to 
war, 280-81, ^7; of champions, 1395, 
1398; economic value of, 283; elimina- 
tion of, 883; fonnalizarion of, 1401-2; 
Germany and Pobnd (1939), 1404-13; 
of honor, 881-84, 1395, I3p8; Italian 
(sixteenth century), ^3, 1413-15; 
character of, 719, 874, 1392, 1395, 
1398; origin of, 162 
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Dumdum bullets, 812 
Dura lex sed lex, 192 
Duress, as a defense, 1400 
Dynamic stability, 388-90 
Dynamism: of science and technology, 
403; and war, 254, 831-32 

East India Company, and military ac- 
tivity, 1163 

Eastern Carelia case, 945 
Eastern Greenland case, 823 
Ecclesiasticism, defined, 1457, 1463; see 
also Pax ecclesia 

Economic cycles, 231, 1180, 1273-76, 
1369-70; see also Fluctuations 
Economic war, 810-11, 854; influence of 
inventions on, 793-94; among primitive 
peoples, 546, 551-59; see also Arms 
trade; Autarchy; Blockade; Discrimi- 
nation; Embargoes; Tariffs; War 
Economics, 275; of animal survival, 510- 
12; education on, 1222; and foreign 
policy, 401; meaning of, 1146, 1363-75; 
and population, 1144; and war, 200, 
250, 271, 275, 426, 858, II 16, 1146; see 
also Economists 

Economists: classical school of, 768, 
1163, 1366-69; historical school of, 
1372-73; institutional school of, 284, 
1177-78, 1367-68; Manchester school 
of, 768, 1365; marginal utility school of, 
1370; Marxian school of, 284, 1177-78, 
1367-68; mathematical school of, 1369- 
70; mercantilists, 768, 1365; neoclassi- 
cal school of, 1373-75; opinions of, on 
war, 708, 1365-75; physiocrats, 1365; 
socioethical school of, 1371-72 
Economy: of abundance, 965; defined, 
1457, 1464; free and controlled, 306-7, 
1274; mixed, 1186-87, 1275; of modern 
world, 367; and national defense, 1170; 
stages of, 38; types of, 1152-72, 1206; 
and warlikeness, 281-83, S29-31, 1146- 
47; see also Agrarianism; Autarchy; 
Capitalism; Feudalism; Industrialism; 
Socialism 

Edict of Nantes, 199 

.Education: among animals, 510-12; and 
changes, 396; civic, 250; defined, 510, 
1218; international, 1218, 1295, 1335; 
among primitive peoples, 89, 1456; and 
propaganda, 1093-95; scientific and 
traditional, 1456; and war, 1204, 1222, 

1379 

Egoism, 622 

35; invention of war, 34, 471 


Egyptic civilization, 39, 106; military 
characteristics of, 575-76 
Elite, 213, 822, 1003, 1044, 1081, 1201; see 
also Leadership 

Embargoes, 377, 693; United States pol- 
icy of, 787-88 

Emergence, 18, loi; of civilizations, 395; 
of human types, 30-32, 395; of modern 
civilization, 166; of war, 27, 36 

Empire, 965-66, 1494, 1496; institutional 
unity of, 969; and nation, 258, 1003, 
1005, 1010; rise and fall of, 963-64; 
universal, 327, 381, 965-66; see also 
Imperialism 
Empiricism, 622 
Encirclement, 758 

Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 1432 
Ends and means, 1295, i307“9; and his- 
tory, 441-42; and law of war, 156; and 
planning, 1300; and practice, 266-82, 
1299; of society, 1023-24; and tech- 
niques, 18, 423 

England: Civil War of, 198; development 
of order and justice in, 925-28; wars 
with France, 1263; see also British Em- 
pire; Great Britain; Wars 
Environment, and primitive war, 63-64, 

552-54 

Equality: of man and nations, 171; of 
participants in war, 1393; of states, 946, 
979“8i, 1344 

Equilibrium: and co-operation, 1047; dis- 
turbance of, 760, 1286; evidences of, 
768; stable and unstable, 815-17; types 
of, 387-97, 747; and war, 68, 743-44; 
see also Balance of power; Stability 

Equity: British, 869-70; international 
court of, 1337 

Erastianism, 202, 895 
Escape, to ^war, 285, 1200 
Esthonia, and League of Nations Cove- 
nant, 1445-46 

Ethics: Christian, 885, 909; and war, 
157-59, 885-87 

Ethiopia, 321, 345, 401, 775, 943-44; ag- 
gression, 892; and League of Nations, 
947-48; see dso Wars 
Europe: civilization of, 169; public law 
of, 361, 363; Union of, 779-80, 1061; 
see also Concert of Europe 
European powers, analysis of wars of, 

653-54 

Evidence: defined, 730; historical, 25, 
441; legal, 866-67; of past war, 30-33, 
102, 218, 591, 637; scientific, 1355 
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Evolution: analogies to, 450; divergent 
and convergent, 450, 454, 477; and 
emergence, 27; and history, 113; ideo- 
logical, 389; and integration, 1438; of 
mhitary instruments, 147; of national- 
ism, 1004-9; organic, 92, 389, 450, 456, 
906; orthogenetic, 505, 510, 516; rate 
of, 49, 456; and revolution, 256; social, 
388-89, 395, 451 ; theoiy^ of, 508^, 1207 
Evolutionists, 183 

Executive, control of foreign relations by, 
264-65, 364, 825, 838-39, 1048; ^ee also 
Foreign policy 

Expansion: of civilizations, 375; of mod- 
em civilization, 212-14, 251-52, 257, 
609, 637; and nationalism, 990; and 
war, 251, 380 

Expansionism, 1177-80; ste also Imperial- 
ism 

Faith: creeds, 1256; of modernism, 192- 
93; and organization, 835; and science, 
403-5, 1305; see also Religion 
Families of nations: development of, 
962-65; forms of, 965-69 
Family of nations, 252, 953^6; and bal- 
ance of power, 269; character of, 975- 
82, 1043; concept of, 610-11, 970-75* 
development of, 9b4"“65, 1259; expan- 
sion of, 212-13, 637; federation of, 982- 
86; isolation of, 964, 975; and national 
governments, 1348; powers of, 1055-60; 
weakness of, 1045, 1393; Com- 

munity of nations 
Far East, union of, 779 
Fascism, 62 2 ; a Machiavellian conception, 
345; a new religion, 367, 1419; and use 
of propaganda, 276 
Faustian civilization, 193 
Fear: drive of, 91, 523; freedom from, 
178-79; of invasion, 6, 779-80, 1016; 
political motive, 1016, 1379; mdfying 
influence of, 253; of war, 1222 
Federal convention (United States), 915; 

and sanctions, 915, 941 
Federal government: defined, 77^77; 
weakness of, 1350 

Federal union, of democracies, 324, 422 
Federalism, type of leadership, 1206 

Federation, 324, 351, 400, 402, 774» 937- 
38, 1195, 1494-95; centralization, 
837-38; char^teristics of, 967-69; con- 
tinental, 779~So; of family of nations, 
982-86; and fear of invasion, 779~8o; 
and security, 817; of sovereign princes, 
431; univer^, 176, 327; voluntary. 


762; and war, 837; see also Confedera- 
tion; Federal government; Internation- 
al organization; League of Nations; 
World-federation ; World-organization 
Feudal principalities, 215, 380 
Feudalism, 256; nature of, 1153, 1158-59; 

and warlikeness, 830-31, 1159-60 
Feuds: and honor, 882; international, 
1316-18, 1328-29; legal character of, 
1392, 1395; primitive, 59, 90 
Fictions, 183, 1450; defined, 972; in social 
science, 683; states as, 916, 1032, 1416- 
18 

Fifth column, 401, 854 

Fighting: causes, 481; of children, 

481, 1202-3; of gamecocks, 498; in- 
stinct, 521, 1198, 1201; of monkeys and 
apes, 43-44, 481, 495; see also Drives; 
War 

Finnish ships, case of, 947 
Firearms: invention of, initiated modern 
war, 35, 293-95; use of, by natives, 88; 
see also Armaments; Gunpowder 
Flag-salute case, 1086 
Fluctuations: in balance of power, 781- 
82; in birth and death rates, 211; in 
character of military activity, 101-2, 
120-21, 735; economic, 231, 1180, 1273- 
76, 136^70; of years, 227-32, 378, 
1272, 1318-19; in histoiy^ 27*^28, 118- 
19, 131, 179, 390; in hostility and 
fnen(&iess of states, 1472-80; in in- 
t^ration and disintegration of families 
of nations, 962-65; in offensive and de- 
fensive superiority^ 259, 324-28, 375, 
848; political and economic, 1271-76; 
and political lag, 826; in re^>ect for hu- 
man rights, 91 1 ; in systems of thought, 
192, 602; in tension level, 827, 1001-2, 
1106-14, 1219-20; in ^eory of war, 
162; in type of civilization, 165, 1272- 
73; of war and peace, causes, 372-405^ 
735; see also Changes; Cycles 
Food: drive, defined, I457“5^.; fights for, 
75, 123, 481-82; see also Drive 

Football, and warfare, 314 
Force: use of, 252, 835; and economic 
welfare, 858; as sanction, 1396; see also 
Armed force; Sanctions 
Foreign affairs; see Foreign policy 
Foragn investments, and war, 1164, 

1174-75 

Foreign policy : and armaments, 76 7-81 8 ; 
co-ordination of, 894; and constitu- 
tions, 824-28; control of, 264, 363, 844, 
1048, 1224 (see also Executive); and 
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democracy, 764, 844; and economic 
rationalizations, 1143; and external 
pressures, 824; factors in, 767; funda- 
mental principles of, 1496; ideas be- 
Mnd, 814-18; and population changes, 
1132; see dso International relations; 
National policy 

Foreign Policy Association, 421 
Foreign relations; see Foreign policy; In- 
ternational relations 
Foreign trade; se& International trade 
Four freedoms, the, 844 
Four-Power Pact, Mussolini^s, 985-86, 
1061 

Fourth estate, and world-opinion, 1089; 
Frame of reference, 13-14? iQo? ^92? 404; 

see also Points of view 
France: appeasement by, 1098; arma- 
ment and disarmament, 803-5; and 
balance of power, 756, 848-49; bellig- 
erency of, 220-22, 828, 841, 848-49; 
claim to Alsace-Lorraine, 772; and col- 
lective security, 400, 1349; duels in, 
719; economic system, 1155; fall of, 
1481; fifth columnism in 854; foreign 
policy, 824; inter-war period, 1319-20, 
1349; and League of Nations, 985, 1062; 
mandates, 251; nationalism in, 253, 
1000; naval ratio, 753; and Polish 
guaranty, 893; jwlitical attitudes in, 
1253-54; population changes in, 1132- 
33; protectionism, 989; and reform of 
the Covenant, 1445-46; territorial trans- 
fers, 771; wars of (1480-1942), 641-50; 
wars with England and Germany, 1263 
— (statistics concerning) : attitudes ^ to- 
ward, 1473-74, 1480; battle jarticipa- 
tion, 62^29; degree of nationalism, 
1000; distances from great powers, 
1282, 1467-71; military development, 
234, 670-72; war casualties, 570, 656- 
58, 664-65; war participation, 628-29, 
663-65; war probabflity, 1264-66, 
1280-82, 1478-79, 1490-91 
Freedom: from fear, 178-79; ma ximizi ng 
of, 176; methods for achieving, 1238- 
39; and r^imentation, 179, 
of ^jeech, i8r, 307, 1068; of trade, 173; 
see also Bills of rights; Four freedoms; 
Liberalian; Liberty 

Freedom of the seas: and neutrality, 789; 
poEcy of Great Britain and the Unit^ 
States, 787 

Frraich Encyclopedists, 182 
French Revolution, the, 338; loss of life 
in, 24S; wars of, 240, 648; see also 
Revolutkm; Wars 


Freudians, 1461; on rationalization, 1461; 
on sex and war, 136; terms used by, 
289, 1457, 1460-62; see also Freud (in 
Index of Names) ; Psychoanalysts 
Friendliness, expectation of, 1252-55, 
1486-87; measurement of, 1472-81 
Frustrations, and war, 132, 358, 1457, 
1460 

Function: of animal warfare, 45-46, 372- 
73,496-500, 1287; of civilized societies, 
358; of historic warfare, 125-31, 375, 

1 288; of law, 864-65; of law of war, 156- 
57; meaning of, 18-19; of modern war, 
249-72, 377, 1288; organizations based 
on, 1232; of primitive warfare, 69-74, 
374, 1287-88; of sovereignty, 904-7 
Functionalism, 19; in anthropology, 454- 
56; in international organization, 1232, 
1333? 1344-52; in law, 354-55» 7731 in 
sociology, 434 

Generalizations: and propaganda, 1361; 

and social science, 1359-61 
Genetics, 1207 

(Geneva Disarmament Conference, 801; 

and air bombing, 812 
Geneva Institute of International Rela- 
tions, 421 

Geneva Research Center, 421 
Geographers, on war, 702 
Geography: and culture, 456; and war, 

63-64, 551-54 

Geopolitik, 318, 322, 702, 990; defined, 

Germanic civilization, military character 
of? 583 

Germanic Confederation, 777, 1349 
Germany, 267, 771, 824, ii 13-14; aggres- 
sion by, 258, 696, 795-96, 892-93; 
armament and disarmament, 803-6; 
autarchy, 851; and collective security, 
400; colonies, 1191; Danzig crisis, 1339; 
economic vulnerabiEty, 300; and fed- 
eralism, 777, 984; and League of Na- 
tions, 985; militarism and transcen- 
dentahsm, 834; and neutrality, 788; 
PoEsh crisis, 883, 1404-13; poEtical at- 
titudes, 1254; population problems, 
1123, 1133, 1142; theory of state, 820; 
victories by propaganda, 854; warlike- 
ness, 220-21, 849, S52; wars of (1480- 
1942), 641-50; wars with France, 1263; 
and world-institutions, 1349; see also 
Nazis; Treaties; Wars 
— (statistics concerning): attitudes to- 
ward, 1473-74, 1480; battle partidpa- 
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tion, 628-29; degree of nationalism, 
1000; distances from great powers, 
1282, 1467-71; military development, 
666-72; war casualties, 656, 664; war 
participation, 653, 655; war probabil- 
ity, 1264-66, 1280-81, 1490-91 
Gestaltists, 184, 436, 522 
God, conception of, 186, 972-73 
Government: analysis of power, 968; 
concerned with power, 819; defined, 
819-20, 823; ‘‘efficient” and “dignified” 
aspects, 344, 1046; equilibrating agen- 
cy, 822-23; of law and of men, 868; 
and society, 819-24; and state, 820; 
theory of, 823, 840; use of psychological 
methods, 831; and war, 19 
Governments: methods of unifying na- 
tions, 1002-3 ; national power and inter- 
national responsibility, 819, 912, 938- 
39, 1049, 1348; opinions on intemation- 
ai organization, 1445-47; responsibil- 
ity under international law, 912-15 
Graduate Institute of International Stud- 
ies (Geneva^ 421 

Grand Design, of Henry IV, 361, 432 
Grand strategy, 796; defined, 292 
Great Britain, 251; and air war, 300, 793; 
appeasement by, 775, 1098; armament 
and disarmament of, 801-5; and bal- 
ance of power, 361, 75o> 75^,^ 766; _M- 
ligerency of, 841, 849, 852; in British 
Commonwealth, 776; and collective se- 
curity, 400; democracy in, 266; on 
dumdum bullets, 812; economic sys- 
tem of, 1155; foreign policy of, 339» 
824, 1258, 1320, 1347; influence of, 259, 
266; and Ireland, 1488; and Japan, 793; 
and League of Nations, 985, 1062; 
methods for gaining security, 400; naval 
ratio, 753; and Nazis, 913; and peace, 
362, 381 ; policy of counteralliance, 775; 
policy of neutrality, 7S3; and Polish 
guaranty, 893; political attitudes, 12545 
and reform of the Covenant, 1445—46; 
sea power, 244, 296, 298-99, 362, 923; 
territorial transfers, 771; theory of 
state, 820; and the United States, 7^; 
wars of (1480-1942), 641-50; wars*with 
France, 1263; and world-institutions, 
1549; set also British Commonwealth 
of Nations; Briti^ Empire; Engfend 
— (statistics concerning): attitudes to- 
ward, 1480; battle participarion, 628- 
29, 632—33; degree of nationalism, 1000; 
distances from great powers, 1282, 
1467-71; military and naval develop- 
ment, 666-72; war casualties, 635, 655- 
57, 660-61, 664-65, 674; war partkipa- 


tion, 229, 636, 650, 653-55; war prob- 
ability, 1265-66, 1281-82, 1478-79, 
1490-91 

Great powers: belligerency of, 236; defini- 
tion of, 268; distances between, 1466- 
71; inilitar>^ activity of, 221-22; mili- 
tary and naval development of, 666-72; 
and neutrality, 239-40; participation 
of, in general wars, 647-49; solidarity 
of, 338; warlikeness of, 829, 848-49; see 
also Nations; States 
Greece, feud with Bulgaria, 892, 1329 
Greek city-states, 176, 380; pacifism of, 

384 

Greek civilization, military character of, 
580-81 

Grotian theory: of community of nations, 
335, 340; of the prince, 348; of war, 
342, 429-30 
Grotius Society, 421 

Group, 20; defined, 1433-34; methods of 
integration, loi 5 ; intervention and con- 
flict, 1212-13; security and solidarity, 
203; as symbol and condition, 1031-32 
Group life, 1434; and language, 1448-53 
Group soHdarity and war: among ani- 
mals, 45, 513-14 958;^ among historic 
civilizations, 127-29; in modern civi- 
lization, 253-54; policy, 253, 829, 982; 
among primitive peoples, 69-74, 373; 
theory of, 279, 955“^2, 988, 1016-17 
1037-41, 1220 

Guaranties and alliances, 773“835 
ions of governments on, 1446-47; and 
relation to world-order, i493“975 of 
stains quOf 773 

Guatemala, claim to Belize, 772 
Gunpowder, invention of, 204, 588, 606 

Habit, 480, 1019, 1433; ^ Custom 
Hague Conferences, 339, 773* 798, 

801, 812, 968 

Hague system, and world-order, 934 
Hapsburg Empire, 251, 829; belligerency 
of, 848-49; see dso Austria-Hungary 
Harris Foundation, Univeraty of Chi- 
cago, 421, 1496 

Harvard Research in International Law, 
Draft Code on Aggresaon, 889, 1340 
Harvard University, Bureau of Inter- 
national Research, 420 
Hastings, Battle of, 103 
Havana conference, 779, igi 
“Have” and “have-not” powers, 850-53, 
1051-52, 1172, 1183, 1190 
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Head-hunters, 78 

Hedonism, 622 

Hegemony, 968; see also Imperialism; 
Leadership 

Heroic ages, 117, 259; and military or- 
ganization, 150; and war, 124, 162-63, 
678 

Hindu civilization: dharma, 1 21 2-14; 
military character of, 585 

Historians, concept of history, 25-26, 
43^-39; role of, 440, 444-45; oil war, 
701, 734-35 

Historic change; see Change 

Historic civilizations; see Civilizations 

Historic warfare, 31-32, 39, 101-65, 374“ 
76; and adventure, 137-38; and animal 
warfare, 126; casualties, 597; changes 
in, 374-76; definition of, loi; descrip- 
tion of, 571-97; and dominance, 139- 
41; drives, 131-44; dynamic role, 127- 
28; evidences of, 32; and food, 133-35; 
frequency of battles, 571-72, 591-96; 
functions of, 125-31, i^; ideological 
conflict, 159-60; and independence, 
141-42; law, 152; military invention, 
147; military strategy, 147; military 
technique, 144-51, 571-72; rationaliza- 
tion of, 1 57; and sefi-preservation, 138; 
and society, 142-44; and territory, 137; 
theory of, 152-54 

History, 5, 28; abstract and concrete, 446; 
acceleration of, 4; and art, 441-44; con- 
tingency of, 1040; cultural influence of, 
456; and determinism, 445, 447; dialec- 
tic process, 443-44; emergencies, 18; 
factors in, 27-28; flow of, 450; and ge- 
ography, 450-70; historians’ concep- 
tion of, 25-26, 43S-39; interaction of 
mind and matter, 442-45; meaning of, 
17, 25-26, 446; method of, 443-44, 
1130-33; iiature of, 438-49; objectives 
of, 26, 438; periods of, 37, 462-63; 677- 
78; philosophy of, 441, 446-49; and 
practice, 1451-52; and science, 438-41; 
and sociolo^, 1442; source material, 
25, 441; subjective and objective, 444- 
45; theories of, 436-37, 443, 445-47; 
time and space boundaries, 25, 441, 
446; trends of, 17, 28; unity of, 438, 
450; and war, 25-28 

HIttite civilization, military character of, 
577 

Holding power, 506-8; analyzed, 573-74 

Holian, 436, 444-45 

Holland; see Netherlands 

Holy AlHance, 338, 432 


Holy Roman Empire, 256, 380, 763; col- 
lapse of, 1349 

Honor: defense of, 1395, 1398; and the 
duel, 281, 881-84; and lynching, 882; 
mihtary, 330; and war, 879 
Hue and cry, 889, 1392, 1395, 1399 
Human nature, 13, 1433; changeable, 184, 
521; defined, 1440; dispositions of, 
1459; methods of study, 519; opinions 
on, 520, 524; sources of, 1456; and war, 
704, 736, 1198-1226 

Human rights, and international law, 
350, 909-11, 916, 1068; see also Indi- 
vidual, the 

Humanism, 170-76, 376, 615-21; belief in, 
174; meaning of, 619; and politics, 173; 
rise of, 202 

Humanists, 172; and pacifism, 384 
Himianity: form and substance of, 965; 

integration of, 1041-42 
Hungary: degree of nationalism of, 1000; 
and League of Nations, 1445-46; and 
war probability, 1265-66, 1478-79 

Ideals, and cultural attitudes, 1207-17 
Ideological point of view; see Points of 
view 

Ideologies, 18, 392, 1453; and conditions, 
1450-51; conflict of, 159-61, 253; hu- 
manitarian, 376; and tension level, 

I in; and utopias, 358, 1029 
Immigration: changes in, 210; United 
States policy toward, 1133-34 
Imperial wars, 591-96, 651, 828-29, 988- 
90, 1164; and economics, 858; and ex- 
pansion, 251, 640; and intercivilization 
contacts, 380; in modern history, 638- 
40; and status, 6 gs; see also Wars 
Imperialism, 313-14, 965-66, 969, 990; 
and capitalism, 1189-92; as cause of 
war, 284, 313, 1179, 1191; colonial, 
1134-36 (see also Colonies); and 
do min ance, 492, 815 {see also Domi- 
nance); inducive to militarism and so- 
cialism, 1192; and land utilization, 
1156; and population pressure, 1134, 
1145; tLeory of, 1178, 1189; to avoid 
domestic trouble, 828-29; see also Em- 
pire 

Imponderables, and war, 731 
Incas, 32, 55 

Incidents, used as threats, 692 
Independence; drive of, 78, 141-42, 495, 
1457, 1459; wars of, 828, 988 
India: and balance of power, 750; civi- 
lization of, 578, 585; use of law, 868; 
warlikeness of, 578, 852 
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Individual, the: equality of, 980-81; and 
international law, 351, 821, 875, 890; 
and social justice, 865; and socialism, 
306, 517, 1189; and state, 307, 821; 
world-citizenship of, loii, 1347; see 
also Human rights 

Individualism, 621-22, 1027; biologists 
on, 517 

Induction, meaning of, 19, 1452-53 
Industrial Revolution, 198, 200; and capi- 
talism, 1161-62 

Industrialism, 196-97, 200, 262, 1206; and 
warlikeness, 830-31 

Industrialization, 376; and pax Britan- 
nica, 299 

Infantr>", 808-9; importance of, 795-96 
In-group and out-group, 955-56, 962; see 
also Group solickrity and war 
Injuste quia sine judicie, 1398 
Insects; see Animal societies; Social in- 
sects 

Instinct, 1433; Freud on, 521; of pugnac- 
ity, 5, 35i 277, 48s, 737-38, 1200-1201; 
see also Drives 

Institute for Advanced Study, 420 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, 
418-19 

Institute of International Relations (Cali- 
fornia), 421 

Institute of Pacific Relations, 418 
Institute of Politics (WilHamstown), 421 
Institutions, 1432-33, 1437; apd drives, 
519; international, 179; prestige of, 394; 
social, 517 

Insurrection, ii; legal character of, 1392, 
i395» 1399; status of, 695 
Integration: administrative, 1022-24; by 
authority, 1018; by coercion and cus- 
tom, 255; by co-operation and consent, 
1017; crdtu^j 386; dangers of, 832-33; 
defined, 1438; and differentiation, 433, 
1033-35, 1438; and diantegration, 257- 
62; economic, 258, 386; by extent 
pressure, 1016; by fear and ambition, 
1016; intellectual, 259; and invention, 
258; juridical, 1022; metho<fe_of, 255, 
1015-25; and modem civilization, 214, 
258; and national sovereignty, 401; by 
opinion, 1018; by oppoation, 1016; 
political, 258, 295, 697, 963'^4 j, 

1021; by propaganda, 1024; religious, 
259; social, 91, 398, 1035; and war, 129- 
30, 255, 25S-59, 1012-42, 1232; world, 
216, 258, 785 

Ifiler arma silent legis, 330, 863 


Interaction, 1433; defined, 1437 
Interdependence, ix, 4, 239, 248, 319, 355, 
376; and armament races, 6^; and 
democracy, 845; economic, 206, 367; and 
inventions, 381; and peace, 851; and 
war, 397; world-'?\ide, 195, 845 

Interests, 1433; defined, 525, 1441; eco- 
nomic, 343, 1007-8 

International administration, 177, 870 
International associations, unofficial, 359 
International conferences, .433, 932; 

studies of war by, 417 
International Consultative Group (Ge- 
neva), 420, 1375 

International court: access of individuals 
to, 1337; of claims, 916; criminal, 916; 
of prize, 916, 1338; see also Arbitration; 
Permanent Court of International Jiis- 
tice 

International Labour Organization, 171, 
173, 214, 1068, 1195, 1335, 1349, 1429; 
representation in, 1344; and social jus- 
tice, 1193 

International law (evaluation): contribu- 
tions of, 168; converts balance of pow- 
er to collective security, 765; failure to 
command confidence, 894; inconsist- 
encies of , 366-67, 950^-51, 1239; increas- 
ing objectivity of, 900-901; ineffective- 
ness of, 876, 935, 1058; and need of 
world public opinion, 91 1, 916; re- 
stricted field of, 341; and support by 
supranational classes, 1088; too tradi- 
tional, 1278-79; useful as symbol, 1230 
— (history): codification of, 3S4, 932; de- 
velopment before World War 1, 197, 265 , 
308, 339-40; development after World 
War I, 356, 893; judicial development 
of, 1338; literature, 430; origin of, 168, 
173. 199, 332-33; of word, 350; 

primitive, 91, 98; private-law analogies, 
1393; revival of, 339; rights and rem- 
edies under, 924-35; sources of, 707, 
867, 928-35; substantive and pro- 
cedural, 924 

— (relations): and balance of power, 150, 
268-69, 745, 765; and commercial regu- 
lations, 1053; and consular courts, 929; 
and diplomatic practices, 930; and due 
diligence, 1347; and free economy, 308; 
and the Hague S3^tein, 934; and human 
rights, 350, 909-11, 916; and interna- 
tional conferences, 932; and interna- 
tional organization, 214, 7525 934-35; 
and intervention, 236, 765; and law of 
war, 15s (see also Law of war); and 
mediation, 933-34; and military prac- 
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tices, 929; and military writers, 428; and 
municipal law, 154, $4^36, 894-97; 
and national courts, 931-32; and na- 
tional policies, 274, 1494-95; and na- 
tionalities, 1007; and neutrality, 366, 
786, 950-51; and political power, 936- 
37, 952; and private property, 308-9; 
and prize court, 931; and reciprocity, 
910; and recognition, 215, 1248; and 
sanctions, 941; and sovereignty, 897- 
98, 923-24; and the state, 350, 900, 916, 
1435; and state jurisdiction, 822; and 
state responsibility, 1416-24; and text- 
writers, 930; and third states, 951; and 
violence, 163-65, 696-97, 893, 1392-95; 
and war, 236, 340, 43 5? 720-25, 856-57, 
867, 877, 891-94, 923, 95«>-52; and 
world-conamunity, 340, 353, 970-71; 
see also War 

— (theory): atomistic theory of, 970; 
character of, 350, 1392; concept of, 610; 
dualism, 89^7, 905-6, 91 1, 1048, 
1421-24;. as a d3naamic system, 891; 
function of, 814, 864-65, 875; inter- 
national monism, 1416-18; as law of 
co-ordination, 935; as law among states, 
875; national monism, 1418-21; pos- 
itivism, 1420, 1425-26; as a primitive 
S3^tem, 887, 937-38; theory of Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, 
1425 

International lawyers, 167; concepts of 
world-sodety, 970; on war, 9, 429-30, 
707 

International legislation, 707, 944-46; and 
equality of states, 946, 1344 

International order: legal, 1497; and na- 
tional unity, 913 

International organization, 173, 338, 817- 
18, 1239; and balance of power, 749, 
752; and foreign policy, 1494-95; 
international law, 752, 934-35; litera- 
ture of, 431; necessary for peaceful 
change, 773; and neutrality, 786; opin- 
ion of governments on, 1445-47; politi- 
cal, 3&; requirements of, 782, ion, 
1332-52; and staius quo, 1322-23; and 
war, 1043-76 

International police, 120-25, 817, 889, 
1276, 1345; distinguished from counter- 
alliances, 1315; see also Police 

International politics: method of, 1378; 
and population, 1 1 22-23 j prepared- 
ness, 1268-69; theory of, 1482-83 

International procedures, 1324-25; and 
war, 923-52 

International rektions: bikteral and mul- 
tikteral, 1266; handling of, 273; malad- 


justments, 364, 410; measurement of, 
1240-60; normal, 694; opinions and 
conditions, 1116; and war, 714; see also 
Foreign relations 
International Relief Union, 173 
International Studies Conferences, 917 
International trade, 232, 284; and division 
of labor, 376; and foreign policy, 1495; 
statistics of, 206, 1245; war, 1482- 
83; see also Arms trade, Discrimina- 
tions; Economic war 
International unions, 977, 1057 
Internationalism: and cosmopolitanism, 
174, 365, 1194-97; economic, 339, 611, 
1052-53, 1195; 3*^^ liberty, 179; and 
peace, 1090-92 

Intervention, ii, 338, 933-34, 1324; and 
economics, 858; by Engknd and France 
321; opinion of governments on, 1446- 
47; by principal powers, 655; status of, 
696 

Invasion, legal character of, 1395, see also 
Fear, of invasion 

Invention (characteristics) : duplication 
normal, 477; and increase in interde- 
pendence, 381; in 1930’s, 260; originat- 
ed eo-technic period, 607; process of, 37; 
rate of, 204-5, 3 <5 7, 603-4, 613; and re- 
duction of natural barriers, 364, 850; 
role of, 205; and widened area of co- 
operation, 1049 

— (relations): and baknce of power, 761; 
and centers of power, 606-7; and 
change, loi, 197; and civilization, 33; 
and nationalism, 175; and pragmatism, 
185, 205; and war, 4, 37, 68, 262, 377, 
b86, 793-94; and world-organization, 
1043-44 

—(types): of airplane, 175, 293, 303, 759, 
794, 809; of civilization, 32, 106, 374, 
395; of communications, 37, 376; of 
economic devices, 258, 370, 401; of fire- 
arms, 234, 293, 303, 313, 377, 606; of 
gunpowder, 204, 588, 606; of language, 
30; of printing, 32, 174, 376, ^6; of 
propaganda devices, 370; of radio, 175, 
181; of social practices, 1300; of steam- 
engine, 376; of submarine, 377; of war, 
47i| of writing, 32, 106, 395; see also 
Military invention; Military technique 
Investments; see Foreign investments 
Invincible ignorance, doctrine of, 879 
Iraq, 920 

Iran, ckim to Bahrein, 772 
Iranic civilization, military character of, 
589-90 
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Ireland: Breiion law in, 870; British diffi- 
culties with, 1488-89 

Irish civilization, military character of, 
588 

Irredentas, wars of, 988 

Islam, 966; wars for, 721 

Isolation, 397-98, 1258, 1324; and aggres- 
siveness, 398; artificial, 319; degree of, 
among great powers, 1470-71; and de- 
mocracy, 846; devices for preserving, 
906; flight to, 1330; measurement of, 
1241; and nationalism, 994; political 
and psychic, 1282; reduction of, 174; 
social, 1433, 1444; 2.nd sovereignty, 924; 
and war, 961, 1098; see also Contact; 
Technological distance 

Isolationism., 1055, 1329; in Latin Amer- 
ica, 785; in the United States, 785, 787, 

839, 967 

Italy, 775; aggression by, 696; autarchy, 
851; and balance of power, 756; bel- 
ligerency, 828; and collective security, 
400; and conquest, 258; and disarma- 
mentj 803; economic system of, 1155; 
and integration, 258; and Lea^e of 
Nations, 985; means of unification, 
1007; naval ratio of, 753; political atti- 
tudes of, 1254; and population prob- 
lems, 1123; theory of state of, 345, 820; 
wars of (1480-1942), 641-50; and 
world-institutions, 1349; see also Fas- 
cism 

— (statistics concerning): attitudes to- 
ward, 1480; distances from great pow- 
ers, 1282, 1467-71; military develop- 
ment, 667, 672-73; nationalism, 
war casualties, 656, 664; war participa- 
tion, 655; war probabilitity, 1265-^, 
1281-82, 1478-79, 1490-91 

Janizaries, 294, 590 

Jap^n, 824; aggi^rion by, 301, 696, 1075; 
air attacks by, 793; autarky of, 851; and 
balance of power, 756; blood revenge 
is, 1397; and collective security, 400; 
and diirmament, 803; economic sys- 
tem of, 1155; effect of American and 
Chinese ta& on, 1052; fighting habits 
of, 224-25; aiKi int^ratkn 258; leader- 
ship in, 761, 853; aifed Leag^ of Na- 
tions, 985; Macdiiaveliian coikceptions 
of, 345; and Manchuria (see Manchu- 
ria) ; methods of expanrion by, 1 137; na- 
val ratio of, 753; ai^ need cff cdonks, 
1122; “new orderi* in, 776; and “organ 
theory^’ of emperor, 346, 900; political 
attitudes of, 1254; population problens 
of, 1 1 19, 1123, 1 141-43; source of mih- 


tarism in, 761, 1164; theory of state of, 
820; United States policy toward, 788; 
warlikeness of, 852; and world-institu- 
tions, 1349 

— (statistics concerning): attitudes to- 
ward, 1475-76, 1480; degree of national- 
ism in, 1000; distances from great pow- 
ers, 1282, 1467-71; military develop- 
ment of, 667, 670-72; war jmrticipation 
of, 655; and war probability, 1264-66, 
1280-82, 1478-79 

Japanese civilization, military character 
of, 122, 583 

Java, population problem of, 1123 
Jealousy, 1457; defined, 1460 
Journalists, on war, 15 
Judicial combat, 1392, 1395; posi- 
tion of, 1398 

Jurisdiction in world-organization, 1336- 
38 

Jurists: on conflict, 349; on League of 
Nations, 1060; on war, 707, 735 
Jus belli f 1 61, 329-30 
Jus esi ars bom d aequi^ 869 
Jus ex injuria turn orUur^ 869, 948, 1396 
Jusjetialef 161, 163 

Just and unjust war, 138, 158, 331, 386, 
430, 737, 886, 1393, 1395, 1398 
Justice, 835; administration of, in differ- 
ent civilizations, 871; conception of, 
172, 1247; individual and social, 865, 
1454-55; and law, 867; maintenance of, 
865; and peace, 946-52; among primi- 
tive p^ple, 874; and procedures, 871; 
of territorial transfers, 1138 
Justification: for crusades, 722; for the 
Hundred Years* War, 722-23; for Na- 
poleonic Wars, 725; for Mo^m inva- 
rions, 721; for the Thirty Years’ War, 
723-24; for war, 385-86; for World 
War I, 725-26 
Justinian’s Digesl, 192 

Kellogg-Briaiid Pact; see Pact of Paris 
Killing: human attitude toward, 92; state 
monopoly of, 821 
King’s peace, 162 

Labor, and nationalism, 1007; see also In- 
tematic«ml Labour Organization 
Labor party, rise of, 266 
Lag, 392; cultural, 1284, 1433, i443; be- 
tween different aspects of distance, 
1260, 1332; indudve to war, 1487; po- 
Kticai, 381-82, 1 284-87; production, 799 
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Laissez faire, 177, 768, 1006, 1163, 1186- 
87, 1454 

Land warfare, 795-96; see also Military 
teclmique 

Language: evolution of, 184; and facts, 
1450, 1453; international, 183; inven- 
tion, 30; and science, 1361; vernacular, 
174, 1005 

Latin America, 1259; capitalist penetra- 
tion in, 1156; and collective security, 
791; ideal of unity for, 1045; ^.nd 
League of Nations, 1062; neutrality and 
isolation of, 785; wars and campaigns 
in, 636 

Law (nature) : clianges in, 1341-42 ; char- 
acteristics of, 152-54; in dynamic so- 
ciety, 944; function of, 864-65; imper- 
fections of, 865-72; meaning of, 18, 865- 
66; sources of, 730, 867; universaliza- 
tion of, 267 

— (relations) : and economic systems, 
1167; and justice, 865-67; logic and sci- 
ence, 872; and order, 279-865; and 
peace, 337, 863; and society, 835, 865; 
and violence, 162-63, S63, 874, 1392; 
and war, 155-62, 279, 378, 863, 1229- 

31, 1294-95 

— (types): abnormal, 695, 864-65; jural 
and scientific, 153; martial, 868; mod- 
em, 869; private, analogies to war, 10, 
887-90, 1392; private and public, 153, 
873, 1454; see also Common law; Law 
of war; International law; Natural law; 
Public law 

Law of nations, 745; see also International 
law 

Law of peace, 337 

Law of war, 203, 329-56, 428, 678; and 
Christianity, 158; among civilized 
F^ple, 156, 163-65, 329, 81 1 ; codifica- 
tion of, 330, 339; development of, 96, 
1 61, 810-11; and disarmament, 810-12; 
effect of, 811-12; functions of, 1 57, 329; 
and ideolo^cal conflicts, 160; neutrals 
and belligerents, 337; among primitive 
people, ^-97, 1 56; psychological need 
for, 91; rules of land warfare, 88, 295, 
308; unobserved, 330; see also Interna- 
tional law; War 

Le Louis, case of, 1249 

Leadership: and differentiation of func- 
tion, 495; theory of, 823; and types of 
economy, 1206; see also Elite 

League of Nations (characteristics), 171, 
i73j 197, 253, 780, 968, 1349; bound by 
tradition, 1070-71; and the Bruce com- 


mittee, 402-3, 1063; budget of, 1065- 
66, 1251; causes of failure of, 363, 938- 
39, 952, 1061, 1063, 1066-67, 1194-95; 
coercitive power, 1446-47; cooling-off 
period, 1276; decline of, 1060-64; edu- 
cation of member-states of, 1070-71; 
educational activities of, 1336; experi- 
ence valuable, 1069-70; as a federation, 
984; “Geneva atmosphere,” 1057; initi- 
ated by the United States, 845-46; and 
lack of a military force, 1066; and lack 
of self-interested support, 1067; mem- 
bership of, 214, 1066, 1446; opinion of 
governments on, 985, 1445-47; C^pen- 
heim on, 745, 971; as organization of 
world-society, 971; policies of, 1429, 
1496; prestige of, 344, 1065-70; secre- 
tariat of, 1334; structural defects of, 
1065; studies of war by, 417-18; as a 
S3mibol, 1069; unanimity rule, 1075-76, 
1446-47; universality of, 376, 1066, 
1145-47; Wilson’s peace plan, 432; as a 
world-constitution, 1059-^ 

— (relations): and aggressors, 696, 892; 
and balance of power, 269, 745; and biU 
of human rights, 1068; and collective 
security, 268-69, 323; and disarmament 
798, 801-2; and international law, 934- 
35, 946-47; and justice, 1074-76; and 
mandates, 363; and moral sanctions, 
1073 ; and peaceful change, 944-45; and 
political disputes, 946-47, 1324-25, 
1331, 1427, 1429-31; and public opin- 
ion, 1049, 1065, 1270; and regional 
groups, 778-79; and sanctions, 429, 817, 
941-44, 1061, 1394; and Scandinavia, 
778; and self-determination, 920; and 
sovereignty, 354, 365, 381 ; and stability, 
1071-74; and treaties of the 1930’s, 
1061-62; and war, 331, 341, 856; and 
world-opinion, 1021 

League of Nations Covenant, 1336; Art. 
Vin, 934; Art X, 934, 1061-62; Art XI, 
919, 934, 944, 1429-30, 1445-47; Art. 
XV, 919, 1427-28, 1430-31; Art XVI, 
934, 1061, 1396, 1445-47; Art. XIX, 
919, 934, 944, 1062, 1431, 1445-47; 
Art. XXm, 934, 9^; Committee on 
Application of Principles, 1062; and in- 
ternational police, 817; and the Pact of 
Paris, 1061 ; position of violence under, 
888; reform of, 1^5-47; and sanctions, 
941; and sovereignty, 908; and terri- 
torial change, 1338-39; United States 
congression^ hearings on, 416 
League To Enforce Peace, 422 
League of Women Voters, 422 
Lebensraum, 322, 702, 1126 
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Legal competencej and political power, 

935-39 

Legal point of view; see Points of \'iew 
Legal terms, 865-72, 1392-14CX) 

Legion (Roman), organization of, 582 
Legislatures, studies of ’war and peace by, 
416-17 

Lend-Lease Act (United States), 788, 
1262 

Lepanto, Battle of, 590 
Leticia, dispute, 770 

Liberalism, 176-81, 266, 376, 622; and 
conservatism, 621; definition of, 176, 
620-21; effects of, 622; formulation of, 
203; and indi\ddualism, 621; justifica- 
tion of, 622; philosopliy of, 177-7S; 
t}'pe of leadership of, 1206; and war- 
likeness, 832 

Liberty, 194, 353, 390; guarantj^ of, 179; 
individual, 177, 203; meaning of, 717- 
iS] see also Freedom 
Lieber’s Code, 9 
Lima Conference, 779 
Linguistic terms, and group life, 1448-53 
Literacy, effect of, 180 
Lithuania, and war probabilit}’, 1266 
Little Entente, 776-77 
Locarno agreements, 776, 986, 1061, 13275 
and League of Nations, 778 
Logic: and law, 869; and scientific meth- 
od, 1355; syntax and rhetoric, 1448-49 
Loyalty, 1304; and nationalism, 987 
‘Tusitania,” case of, 417 
Luxembourg: guaranty of, 774; neutral- 
ization of, 785 

Lynching, 882; legal character of, 1392, 

1395 

L3rsistrata, 1098 
Lytton Commission, 919 

Machiavellianism, 345 j 610; see also 
Machiavelii ftn Index of Names) 
Maginot Line, 795 

Magna Carta, 176; and right of rebellion, 
1400 

Mahabhaiata, the, on war, 423 
Malthusian theory, and war, 1125 
Man: Aristotle on, 1027-28; attitude of, 
toward war, 1204; distribution of, 4567 
nature of, 35, 1027; origin of, 29-31; 
prehistoric, 451-52; see also Human 
nature; Humanity; Individual, the 


Management, industrial and political, 
317-19 

Manchuria; and aggression, 89 2; Japa- 
nese invasion of, 401, 829, 943, 1327; 
population of, 1 140-41 
Mandates; French, 251; under League of 
Nations, 363, 934 
Manifest destiny, doctrine of, 1 1 13 
Maori, proverb, 75 
^Marathon, Battle of, 103 
Alaria, the, case of, 931 
Marxism: and analysis of war, 283-84, 
1107, 1367; historical materialism of, 
443-45; socialism and internationalism 
of, 1185; theory of, 2S4; see also Marx 
(in Index of Names) 

Masai, warfare of, 84, 86 
Alasses: massacre of, 290; psycholog>’ of, 
1025, 1100, 1383 

Materialism: as destroyer of loyalties, 
1183-85; historical, 443'45 
AIa>’an civilization, militar>’’ character of, 
57 % 586 

Meaning, defined, 1084 
Means and ends; see Ends and means 
Measurement. 1240-60, 1466-71; of d^ 
tances between states, 753-545 
tensity of war, 21S-20; of militarization, 
667, of Nationalism, 1000; of opinion, 
1208-9, 1253-54, 1472-81; of political 
centralization, 1251; of population 
changes, 1118-19; of power of states, 
753 j 768-69, 803-4; of tension levels, 
1107 

Mechanization, 303-4; and war costs, 
673-76; and war potential, 803 
Medieval war, 586-88, 593, ii595 see also 
Middle Ages; Western European civili- 
zation 

Melaneaa, depopulation of, 1131 
Mennonites, doctrine of nonresistance, 
1214 

Mercantilism, 895 

Mesopotamian civilization, military char- 
acter of, 576 
Metaurus, Battle of, 103 
Method: admmistrative, 1022-24; of ana- 
lyring relations between states, 14845 of 
community-building, 1022; historical 
443-44, 1130-335 jiiridical, 866, 1022; 
political, 1021-22; propaganda, 1024- 
25; psychological, 1133; scientific, 19, 
368, 610, 682, 717, S66, 1355-64; socio- 
logical, 113S-43 
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Mexican civilization, military cliaracter 
of, 579, 5S6 

Mexico, 830; economic system of, 1156 
Middle Ages, 283; pacifism during, 384; 
war casualties during the, 242; also 
Medieval war; Western European civi- 
lization 

Migration: animal, 486, 496; of birds, 486; 
as a cause of violence, 487; reasons for, 
1 1 21, 1128; and war, 68; sea also Immi- 
gration; Population 

Militarism, 165, 263, 302; and pacihsm, 
164 

Militarization: measurement of, 667; of 
population, 305-6 

Military activity, 685-91; inadequate in- 
formation on, 102; and intercivilization 
contacts, 608-9; normal, 691; trends 
of, loi; variations of, 103, 120; see also 
Armament; Battles; Campaigns; War 
Military appropriations: increase of, 666- 
67; of modem states, 670-72 
Military characteristics: of animals, 46- 
48, 501-8; of historic civilizations, 122- 
24, 144-51, 571-97; of modem civiliza- 
tion, 293-313; of primitive peoples, 60- 
68, 8o~fe, 527-61; see also Warlikeness 
Military forces; see Armed force 
Military instrument, defined, 291, 502-3; 
see also Weapons 

Military invention, 292-93, 401; influ- 
ence of, 606, 792-97; progress of, 4; 
secrecy in, 314; and vulnerability of 
population, 370; see also Inventions 
Military operations, 310-13, 317, 854; de- 
fined, 291 

Military organization, defined, 291 
Military policy, 292; and population dif- 
ferentials, 1136 

Military potential, and population 
changes, 753, 1132 

Military reputation, 884; see also Prestige 
Military technique, 35, 252; analysis of, 
504-8; of animal societies, 507-8; of 
animals, 46-48, 501-7; and civilization, 
324-28; conditioning for war, 93, 1386; 
continuous adaptation of, 378; defined, 
18, 291-92, 501, 753; diffusion of, 575; 
economic a^)ects, 317; effects of change 
377; of historic civilizations, 374, 
571-72; and imperialism^ 313; of mod- 
em civilization, 303-13; offenave and 
defensive, 292, 315, 606, 805-10; politi- 
cal consequences of, 313-21; of primi- 
tive peopl^ 80-88; proposals for modi- 
fying, 321-28; stagte of development of. 


293~303j 678; substitutes for, 128, 267, 
270-71, 276, 810, 817, 854-55, 860, 
1037-38, 1070; tendency to stalemate, 
314-16, 321, 428, 817-18; see also Air 
war; Armed force; Disarmament; In- 
ventions; Land warfare; Naval war- 
fare; Strategy; Tactics; War; Weapons 
Military units, in history, 677 
Military virtues, 100 
Military writers, on war, ii, 15, 707, 738, 
1228 

MiHtia system, 305 
Milligan, case of, 1396 
Minoan civilization, military character of, 
576 

Minorities, 363, 1004; and nationality, 
1010; and tension level, 1109; treaty 
guaranties of, 203 
Mob, defined, 1434 

Mob violence: legal character of, 1395; 
status of, II, 696 

Mobility, and military technique, 504-5, 
507, 573-74 

Modem civilization: and balance of pow- 
er, 859; battles of, 625-35; changes in, 
202-17; character of, 16^217, 248; con- 
tradictions in, 357-71 ; emergence of, 32, 
166-69, 212; expansion of, 257; motives, 
278; origin, 111-12, 598-614; political 
institutions, 212-17; political units of, 
2 14; population and health, 208-11,466- 
67, 599, 612; science and technology, 
204-8; spirit of, 169-96; stages of de- 
velopment, 196-202, 326-27, 678; val- 
ues of, 202-4, ^i 5“24; and war, 248, 
818; wars of, 636-51 

Modem history: beginning of, 598-611; 
periods of, 196, 217, 232, 294, 332, 335, 
360 

Modern war, 33, 40; changes in, 376-80, 
639; and controlled economy, 306; cost 
of, 242-48, 261; “disease of civili^- 
tion,” 272; drives of, 273-90; duration 
and intensity of, 235-37, 639-40, 652- 
65; evidence concerning, 33; frequency 
of, 638; functions of, 249-72; geograph- 
ic distribution of, 223, 241; mechaniza- 
tion of, 303-4; popular participation in, 
275; and population, 1131; qualitative 
trends of, 248; quantitative trends of, 
232-47; states participating in, 220-22; 
237-41, 636-50; techniques of, 291- 
328; and technology, 261; theory of, 
329-56; value of, 252, 261 
Modernism: acceptance of, 194; descrip- 
tion of, 170; expansion of, i^; rate of 
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change in, 217; science and faith in, 
404; and stability, 402-5; values of, 
169, 202; and war, 192-96; writers on, 
167, 615-1S 
Mogul empire, 585 
Mohacs, Battle of, 590 
Monarchy, theory of, 820; see also Autoc- 
racy; Divine right 

Monism: juristic, 1337-38; National and 
international, 1416-21; see also Inter- 
national Law 

Monkeys: fights of, 44; compared to na- 
tions, 495 

Monopoly, economic, 1274-75 
Monotheism, conception of God, 972-73 
Monroe Doctrine, 338 
Mormonism, 388 

Moslem conquests, factors in, 721 ; see also 
Islam 

Moral rearmament, 814; see also Anna- 
ment 

Moral sanctions; see Sanctions 
Morale, 275-76, 306, 318, 325, 345; and 
material conditions, 379 
Motives: for aggression, 1200-1204; clas- 
sification of, 288-90, 524-26, 1456-65; 
cultural, 278, 285-^; economic, 278, 
281-85, 1462-64; and personality, 5:^- 
25, 1200-1206, 1434, 1449, 1453; politi- 
cal, 278-81, 1463-65; religious, 278, 286- 
88, 1463-65; social, 278, 1433, 1440- 
41, 1452, 1457-597 i 463'-64; sources of, 
288-90; for war, studies of, 1202-4; see 
also Drives 

Munich settlement, 321, 692, 771, 814, 
854, 1280, 1316, 1326, 1328 
Municipal law, 154, 346, 696; and inter- 
national law, 874-77, ^7; and mtional 
monism, 1420; rights and remedies, 925; 
sources of, 900; and sovereignty, 897; 
ultra vires acts, 1417-18; see also Law 
Murder, 92, 719, 1395 
Mumgin warfare, 60, 75, 79, 97, 1220; 
losses in, 569 

Myths: and analyses, 1028-30; of Euro- 
pean civilization, 1032; world-, 1035- 
37, 1384, 1388 

Nansen Committee on Refugees, 173 
Napoleonic doctrine, 325 
Napoleonic period, 232 
Napoleonic Wars; see Wars 
Nation: as an artificial construction, 998; 
and community, 995; concept of, 994- 


95 ; as a d>’namic symbol, 1 1 1 ; as a mod- 
em institution, 610; and need of con- 
tact with out-group, 994; and state, 1 9, 

995- 96 

Nation-in-arms, 305, 326 
National income, 667, 669 
National policies : objectives of, 1493 ; and 
stabiKty, 400-402; types of, 320, 397- 
402, 814-16, 1495; types of world- 
order, 321-24, S 97 -' 4 ^ 2 t M 9 S '-97 
National PoKcy Committee, 422 
Nationalism (characteristics), 817, 996- 
99; defensive and aggressive, 1000; de- 
fined, 991-96, 1463; French and Ger- 
man, 253; liberal, 1006-7; medieval, 
1003; monarchical, 1005; reality of, 
1032; religion of, 288, 999; revolution- 
ary, 1006; spirit of, 215; symbols, 999; 
theory of, 1188; of thought, 197; totali- 
tarian, 961, 1007-8 

— (histor^O: hi Asia, 769, S52; evolution 
of, 1004-9; factors influencing intensity 
of, 1001; future of, 1009-11; measme- 
ment of, looo-iooi; methods of build- 
ing, 1001-4; periods of, 196, 338-41; 
rise of, 257; wars of, 227, 987-91 
— (relations); and bourgeois, 296;^ and 
capitalism, 1184-S5; and constitutional- 
ism, 253, 1206; and family of nations 
1012; and imperialisnn 829; and inter- 
national law, 365; and internationalism, 
258-59; and isolationism, 994; and ^- 
triotism, 279-80, 987; and public opin- 
ion, 998-99; and public welfare, 1188- 
99; and race, 987; and rules of war, 812; 
and soda! disintegration, 1008; and 
socialism, 1185; and sovereignty, 347, 
364-65; and stability, 362; and techno- 
logical distance, 1244; and vemacuktr 
literature, 607-8; and war, 384, 723, 
725-26, 829, 987-1011 
— (values): adjustment to world-stand- 
ards, 1295; advances cultural homo- 
geneity, 829; contributes to peace, 987; 
creates loyalties, 987; cuituial self-de- 
termination, 1010; decreasing value of, 
259, roog; diant^rates empires, 258; 
major cause of modern war, 991; may 
destroy cmlizatkm, 1010; obstacle to 
world-unity, 987 
Nationalists^ 348; integral, 904-5 

Nationality: defin^ 998, 1292; and de- 
mocracy, 4, 216; development of, 362, 
991; espanskm of, 1294; and inUma- 
tioBal law, 1007; le^l and cultural, 

996- 97; mission of, 990; and state, 
216; wars of, 988 
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Nations: autocratic and democratic, 262; 
creation of, 30, 215, 251; and external 
opposition, 253; military and industrial, 
262; similarity of, 216; symbolic struc- 
ture of, 216; see also Family of nations; 
Powers; States 

Native unrest, and status, 6g6 
Natural law, 91, 152-53, 610, 681-82, 
1026, 1399; and balance of power, 750; 
and international law, 336, 888 
Natural rights, concept of, 179, 203; see 
also Human rights 

Nature: meaning of, 173, 1151; artificial, 
gi] see also State of nature 
Naval bases, 809 

Naval development of great powers, 666- 
72 

Naval inventions, 294-95; British sea 
power, 759; effect of, 298-99, 793; see 
also Inventions 

Naval warfare, 674; and attrition, 794; 
object of, 793 

Navy: mechanization of, 673; as offensive 
weapon, 809; tonnage and personnel of, 
666, 668; vessels, 296; see also Military 
technique 

Nazis: character of, 301-2; leadership of, 
853; Machiavellianism of, 345; morale 
of, 276; Nationalism of, 990; objectives 
ofj J330; psychologic^ and military 
tactics of, 317; racial doctrine of, 999; 
religion of, 369; theory of, 1419; see dso 
Germany 

Necessity, 1392; and civilization, 106; 

as a defense, 1400; military, 330, 334 
Negotiations, method of, 1256 
Neolithic men, war of, 82 
Neo-neutrality, 790 

Nestorian civilization, military character 
of, 588 

Netherlands, the: belligerent of, 828,849, 
852; and collective security, 846; fifth 
columnists in, 854; policy of neutrality, 
783; and reform of the Covenant, 1445 
— (statistics concerning): battle partici- 
patioi:^ 628-29; war casualties, 656; war 
participation, 653-55; war probability, 
1266 

Netherlands Medical Association, 421 
Neutral ships, 309 

Neutrality: abandonment of, iiio; and 
arms embai^oes, 1176; cash and carry, 
788; collective, 786, 789-92; factors in, 
784; impartial, 336-37; irresponsible, 
1331; in 1939 , 3455 neo-, 790; policies of 


small and large powers, 239-40, 783- 
8s; policy of Latin America, 785; policy 
of the United States, 787, 967, 987-89, 
1255-56; private-law analogies, 889; 
propaganda of, 1096, 1098; Solon on, 
1072; status of, 786-89; traditional, 
790; types of, 366, 783-92, 1258; zone 
of, 772 

— (relations): and aggression, 323; and 
balance of power, 755, 783, 786, 1494; 
and collective security, 790-91; and de- 
mocracy, 846; and isolation, 322-23; 
401, 985; and munition-makers, 1096; 
and war, ii, 331, 334, 1098; and world- 
order, 324, 1494 

Neutralization, 790-91; and buffer states, 
785-86 

Neutrals, 810; influence of, 308, 789; iso- 
lation of, 322-23 ; league of, 789-91 ; and 
League of Nations, 949, 1062; position 
of, 239, 342, 1322; and propaganda, 
1096; and war profiteering, 1104: in 
World War I, 318 
New Commonwealth Institute, 421 
New Orleans, Battle of, 686 
New School of Social Research, 421 
New York Times, 1103, 1473-74, 1476 

New Zealand, and League of Nations, 
1062 

Nominalism, 185 
Nomocracy, 968 

Nonaggression treaties, 268; see also 
Treaties 

Nonbelligerency, 239, 342, 345; and pri- 
vate-law analogies, 889 
Noncombatants, 308, 810 
Nonintervention, and aggression, 323 
Nonreciprocity: influence of, on war, 
1279-80; of political distances, 1489 
Nonresistance, 269; method of, 1212, 
1214; see also Pacifism 
Norway: belligerency of, 849; and reform 
of the Covenant, 1445-46; war prob- 
ability, 1266 

Nye Committee, 230, 284, 417 

Objectives, of war, 857; s-ee also Ends and 
means 

Obsolescence of controversies, 1210, 1256- 
57 ^ 

Oceania, character of primitive peoples, of 
535736 

Offensive, the: and civilization, 326-28; 
and defensive, 324-26, 398, 505, 806-7; 
and eflaciency, 573; and mechanization, 
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673; power of, 258, 321-22; weapons of, 
806-8; see also Aggression; Weapons 
Opinion: and attitude, 526^ 1081, 1093- 
94; and conditions, 1084-87, iri6; and 
custom, 1018-19; defined, 526, 1081; 
diversities of, 1087-89; and education, 
1094; and group integration, 1019, 
1039-40, 1045; measurement of, 1208- 
9; nature of, 1019; and propaganda, 
1019, 1093; as source of power, 1045, 
1047; and symbols, 1082-84; and truth, 
1019, 1085; see also Public opinion 
Opposition: adjustment to, 961; amelio- 
ration of, 959; defined, 1439; to intru- 
sion, 1460; measurement of, 959-60; 
origin of, 959; role of, 957 
Ordeal, trial by, 1396 
Organ theory, of Japanese emperor, 346 
Organic history: military and political 
units of, 677; and war, 29 
Organization, 1433; defined, 1436; and 
opinion, 1045; of primitive peoples, 
528-44; and symbols, 1025 
Orleans, siege of, 103 
Orthodox Christian civilization, military 
character of, 588-89 
Osaka Mainichi, 1475 
Oscillating stability, 390; see also Fluc- 
tuations 

Oslo powers, 776; and collective neutral- 
ity, 789; and neo-neutrality, 792 
Ottoman Empire, 251, 283, 771; see also 
Turkey 

Overpopulation, conditions of, 1129-30, 
see also Population 

Outlawry, 1397; legal conception of, 1392, 
1395; of war, 366, 737, 985, 1079-80 
Outlawry of War, American Committee 
for, 422 

Pacific Islands: guaranty of, 774; parti- 
tion of, 770; warfare on, 73, 373~74 
Pacifism: and approaches to study of war, 
435; and Christianity, 195; of classical 
economists, 1366; and economics, 200; 
and humanism, 384; and isolationism, 
1329; methods of, 1279; ^ "ffio Middle 
Ages, 384; and militarism, 1 64-65 j and 
peace, 1090; post-Renaissance, 885; 
primitive, 277; propaganda of, 1098; 
suicidal to state, 517; theory of, 1081- 
82; and war, 384, 1079, 1098 
Pacifists: and disarmament, 322; Hitler 
on, 815; and military writers, 428; on 
personality and war, 425; types of, 435- 
36 


Pact of Paris (Kellogg Pact) : and aggres- 
sion, 696, 892; and armament, 844; and 
economic security, 1051; initiated by 
the United States, 845; and legalism, 
986; parties to, 214; permissive sanc- 
tions of, 1396, 1399; results of, 720; and 
sanctions, 941, 1394; and sovereignty, 
908, 919, 1349; violation of, 788; and 
war, 341, 856, 864, 888; see also Buda- 
pest Articles of Interpretation 
Pacta suni servanda^ 869 
Palestine, nationalism in, 999 
Panama Conference (1939), 779, 791 
Pan-American system: and collective se- 
curity, 789, 791; and political unity, 
777~79; role of the United States in, 776 
Paquete Habana, case of, 930 
Parallel action, method of, 1055-56 
Parasitism: effects of, 46; nature of, 499- 
500 

Paris Peace Conference (1919), 365; see 
also Treaties 

Patriotism, 279-80, 1038; and bourgeois, 
296; and imperialism, 143, 1038; and 
nationalism, 279-80, 987; opinions on, 
1203-4 

Pax Brittanica, 299, 341, 362, 765, 853, 
1164; and democracy, 841; leadership 
of, 815; and population, 1131 
Pax ecclesia, 327, 362, 765 
Pax Romana, 327, 362, 765, 853; battles 
during, 595; and population, 1131 
Peace (concept): Augustine on, 10; de- 
fined, 10, 194, 864; as an equilibrium, 
1284; includes law and violence, 864, 
1091; indivisible, 342; internationalist 
view of, 1090; law of, 331-32; pacifist 
view of, ic^; permanent, 2^; positive 
and negative, 1089-93, 1098, 1305-7; 
pragmatic view of, 187; scope of, 261; 
symbols of, 1079, 1081-93; types of, 
1092; see also Pacifism; Pacifists 
“-(conditions): 16, 305, 331, 1223-24, 
1239, i330> 13S5; action for, 1304; edu- 
cation for, 1218-26; efficiency of meth- 
ods, 855-56; favored by financiers, 320; 
functioning of, 1344-52; legal require- 
ment, 867; and ne^ for world-opinion, 
1088; organization of, 1073, 1343; plan- 
ning for, 7; possibility of, 1486-87; pre- 
ventive action of, 1322; price of, 382, 
1295; jnroblem of, 1054; structure of, 

1332-43 

— (relations): and art, 1097; and British 
Empire, 381 ; and democracy, 266; and 
despwjtism, 434; and disintegration, 955; 
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and economic depression, 1182-83; ^^nd 
idealism, 195; and institutions, 1092; 
and justice, 946-52; and modernisrn, 
194; and progress, 1286; and psychic 
distance, i486; and public opinion, 827; 
and realism, 195; and social change, 
1278, 1307; and war, 10, 384, 424-35J 
683, 1091-1103; and world-institutions, 
7 , 1343, 1497 
Peace of God, 384-966 
Peace movements, 173, 1218; during 
crises, 1350-51; following wars, 384 
Peace plans, 432, 967, 982, 1300-1301 
Peace propaganda, 173, 384, 1079, 1096- 
99; and biological man, 1099-1100; and 
need of world-agency, 1099; and psy- 
chological man, ii 00-1102; and social 
man, 1 102-3 

Peace societies; see Peace movements 
Peace symbols, 1079, 1091, 1097 
Peace treaties, list of, 641-47; see also 
Treaties 

Peaceful change, 345, 1323, 1325; and ap- 
peasement, 771, 1075; and collective se- 
curity, 342, 382, 1305, 1339; and dis- 
armament, 401 ; and League of Nations, 
944-45, 1064, 1074; opinions of govern- 
ments on, 1445-47; territorial, 1339 
Peacefulness: of capitalism, 1162-65; of 
nineteenth century, 951; periods of, 
1216-17 

Peine forte et dure^ 1396 
Peoples: conception of, 58, 1148-49; and 
nations, 19; and war, 1148-49; war- 
like, 62-63 

Periodicity; see Cycles; Fluctuations 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, 214, 392, 867, 933-34, 1349; initi- 
ated by the United States, 845; on 
jurists, 931; optional clause of, 894, 908, 
986, 1336, 1427-28; record of, 1431; on 
sovereignty, 907; theory of legal dis- 
putes, 1425 

Personality, 376, 1433-34, 14531 Freudian 
school on, 426; patterns of, 286, 526; 
scapegoat, 288; theory, 426; and war, 

424-25 

Personality types, 274, 1205-6; classifica- 
tion of, 520; and personal motives, 
1200-1205 

Persons, real and fictional, 1418-19; see 
also Fictions 

Persuasion, and historic contingency, 
1040; see also Consent 
Phalanx (Greek), 580-81 


Philosophical method, and population 
changes, 1125-30 

Philosophical terms, and group life, 1448- 
53 

Philosophy: of history, 394; relativistic, 
188; and war, 15, 705 
Physiocrats, 173, 1365 
Piracy, ii 

Pitcairn Island, 1460 
Planned society, 178; see also Socialism 
Planning, 177, 1023-24, 1169-72; con- 
cept of, 1302-3; and crises, 1171; eco- 
nomic, 1166, 1 1 71-72; international, 
1300; and liberty, 177-78; and opinion, 
1 1 71-72; and politics, 1300-1304; and 
progress, 832; results of, 1196-97; social, 
1299-1302; and socialism, 1167; and 
warlikeness, 831; world-, 1197 
Plebiscites, 363, 997 
Poetry, 1301-2; and war, 1084 
Points of view: analytic, 19-20; artistic, 
20; changes of, 117-19, 423, 447-49; 
deterministic and voluntaristic, 1235- 
39; functional, 18, 26; historical, 17-19; 
25-26, 729, 734; ideological, 12, 18, 20, 
423, 429-30; influence of, 1227-39; 
legal, 36, 39, 1229-31, 1308; literary, 
20; military, 1228-29, 1307-8; practi- 
cal, 20, 729, 735-36, 1299-1304; psy- 
chological, 12, 26, 202, 423-26, 1198, 
1308-9, 1233-34; scientific, 681-84, 
728, 731; sociological, 12, 36, 38, 1231- 
33, 1308; synthetic, 435-37, 1299-1304; 
technological, 12, 26, 35, 39, 219, 423, 
426-29; theoretical, 36, 39; on war, 3, 
423, 437, 728-38, 752, 1227-39 
Poison, use of, in war, 84, 97 
Poland, 390, 893; and Danzig, 1339; fron- 
tier with Russia, 1426-27; German 
crisis, 1404-13 ; and Germany, 883 ; 
on moral disarmament, 813; partition 
of, 770-71; 

— (statistics concerning): war participa- 
tion, 390, 653-55; war probability, 
1265-66, 1478-79; World War I casud- 
ties, 656 

Polarization, and balance of power, 763 
Police, 323, 327; internal, 386; legal char- 
acter of, 1392, 1395; and sanctions, 
791; see also International police 
Policies: and distances, 1255-60; of dis- 
puting states, 1255-58; economic and 
political, 308; as instruments of war, 428; 
short run and long run, 1326-31; and 
symbols, 1035-36; of third states, 1258- 
60 
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Political and Economic Planning (Lon- 
don), 422 

Political offenders, 1399 
Political organization, 212, 380, 386; de- 
fined, 547; of Europe, 256; among prim- 
itive peoples, 70; and warlikeness, 557 
Political parties, fluctuations of, 231 
Political power, 344, 1047, 1294; concept 
of, 746, 936; constituents of, 278; and 
legal competence, 935-39; measure- 
ment of, 743, 768-^, 792; tendency to 
expand, 385; war for, 857; see also Power 
Political science, 1303; classical school, 
1376-77; institutional school, 1379-80; 
juristic school, 1378; nature of, 1364; 
practical school, 1377-78; psychological 
school, 1378-79; statistical school, 
1380-81; and war, 711-13, 1376-81 
Political units: decrease in number, 797; 

in organic history, 677 
Political war: defined, 546; among primi- 
tive peoples, 528-44, 551-59; of princi- 
pal powers, 636-50 
Politicians, and war, 735 
Politics: and administration, 1036; mean- 
ing of, 1376; national and world, 1056; 
and opinion, 201 ; and planning, 1300- 
1304; and religion, 19&-99; seculariza- 
tion of, 198-99; see also National gl- 
ides; Political sdence; Power politics; 
World-politics 
Polity, 965; defined, 1465 
Population: balance of, 1132; banners to 
movement of, 455, 456, 458; birth and 
death rate of, 21 1, 245; causes of death, 
211-12; and civili^tion, 396, 461, 466; 
concentrations of, 209, 453, 458; con- 
trols among primitive peoples, 566; den- 
sity of, 459; differentials, 1120, 1144; 
and economic^ 1137, 1144;. effect of 
change on military potential, 1132, 
1136; effect of war on, 69, 211^12, 244, 
246, 375» 569-70; and evolution, 906; 
and health, 210; migrations, 401; mili- 
tarization of, 305; optima 1139-40; 
poKcies concmiiDg, 1118, 1124; and 
polity, 965; proportion moMMzed, 304, 
666; rekticm to sai^x^mlations and 
dvilizatioi^ 453, 458^1; staMty of, 
377; and teclmolc^, 1127^28; theory 
of, 1125; and war, 1118-45; and war 
casualties in prindpai countrks, 656- 

65 . ^ 

Population changes: in Chssk, Westea^ 
and modam dvilzatioii^ 466-67; in 
Europe, 210; and espansion, 1133; and 
international policy, 1122-23, 1132, 
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1145; measurability of, 1118; and mi- 
gration, 1128; in modem history, 599, 
612; and political behavior, 1121; 
among primitive peoples, 566-68; quali- 
tative, 1139 

Population growth: checks on, 1125; ef- 
fects of, 208, 1 13 1-32, 1143-44; ex- 
planations of, 1123; liinits of, 1127; 
Mussolini on, 1136; rate of, 209, 568 
Population pressure, 1119; effect of, on 
migration and war, 1121, 1126, 1130; 
effect of, on standard of living, 1122; 
and imperialism, 1 134; and policy, 1124 
Population studies, 714, 1119; historical 
method, 1130-33; philosophical meth- 
od, 1125-30; psychological method, 
1133-38; sodological method, 1138-43 
Positivists, and international law, 888 
Possessiveness, defined, 459-60 
Power: agendesof, 1046; of creeds, 1256; 
division of, in world-organization, 1338- 
42; implements of, 141; legal, 936; ie^l, 
admmistiative, and political, 1047; imli- 
tary, 377, 753; organization of, 20; and 
re^nsibility, 1045-49, 1054; sourc^of, 
1045; struggle for, 142, 744; technique 
of, 760; su also Military technique; Po- 
litical power 

Power politics, 232, literature of, 427; 
tendencies of,' 2^; and worki-politics, 
26S; see also Political power; Politics 
Powers, participation of, in general wars, 
647-49; see also Great powers; “Have” 
and “have-not” powers; Nations; 
States 

Practice: revolutionary, 443; and syn- 
thesis, 1299-1309 

Pra gma tic justification of religion, 192 
Pragmatics, pmpaganda and psychology, 
1449-50 

Pragmatism, 181-88; 347; definition of, 
181, 623; ^ect of, 186; formulation of, 
203; and religion, 192 
Predestination, 1235 
Prediction, 392-93; basis of, 1263; of war, 
379, 1240, 1357-5^; ^ Control 
Pr^)aredn!ess, 398; see also Armament 
Press: in&isice cff, 215; and public opin- 
ion, 1269, 1472; and technological dis- 
tant 1245 

Prestige: <ievices to maintain, 141; and 
war, ^4, 988 

Preventives of war, 17, 706, 1310-25 
Prices, statistics of, 166-67, 207-S, 601 
Primitive kw, 89-90, 152-53; intOTation- 
al, 98; of war, 88-^, 156 
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Primitive peoples: bibliography of, 527; 
birth and death rate of, 566-67; char- 
acteristics of, 528-50; and civiH^tion, 
54; classification of, 58, 60; concept of 
justice of, 874; controlled by custom, 
1015-16; cultures of, 65, 556; definition 
of, 55; (lisai^>earance of, 57; effect of 
war upon, 258, 569-70; fitting tactics 
of, 82; forms of communities, 1013; in- 
tercuitural contacts of, 559; internal 
and intergroup relations of, 875; list of, 
528-44; peaceful groups, 97, 100, 472- 
74; political integration, 56-70; politi- 
cal and sociai organization of, 66, 67, 
557-58; population controls of, $66-6^; 
races of, 64-65, 555, 5 6 2-65; regions and 
habitats of, 551-54; relation of warlike- 
ness to social and material conditions of, 
551-59; social solidarity of, 69-74; span 
of life, 1 13; warlike groups of, 99-100, 
125-26, 288, 373, 551-61, 568 
Primitive war, 53-100; and animal war- 
fare, 59; attitudes toward, 53; changes 
in, 373-74; characteristics of, 60-68, 528 
544, 546, 560-61; chivalric practices, 
94; and civilization, 98; and civilized 
war, 54, 99; conception of, 54-60; and 
contemporary war, 54; customs of, 90; 
and defense, 560; destructiveness of, 
566, 569-70; drives of, 74-80; for eco- 
ncunic, social, defense, and political pur- 
poses, 551-61; effect of, on population, 
569-70; evidences of, 30; forms of, 84; 
functions of, 69-74, 79, 373; geographic 
differences of, 63; and group conscious- 
ness, 38; an institution, 61, 68; origin of, 
SO, 36, 38, 373, 472; prevalence of, 73; 
relation of, to material and social con- 
ditions, 551-59; for sodal solidarity, 71, 
560-61; strat^y of, 85; techniques of, 
80-^; theory and law of, 88-101; 
weapons, 81, see aha Group solidar- 
ity 

Prince; andcmporate state, 900; Grotian 
themy of, 348; see also Autocracy; Di- 
vine right, theory of 

Plinth^, 168, 174; and the church, 180; 

influmice of, 179, 606; invention of, 376 
Private war, 902, 904 
Privateering, 1393, 1395; legal position of, 
1400 

Prize cases, the, 12, 417 
Prize courts, 787, 931; international, 916 
Prize money, 1395, 1400 
Proljability: meaning of, 1261; time hm- 
itations on, 1262 

Probabifity of wax: among all states, 
1283; and balance of power, 752; and 


change, 1284; for democracies and 
autocracies, 842; and economic con- 
tact, 851; estimated by analysis of re- 
lations, 1276-83, 1484-92; estimated by 
opinion of experts, 1264-^7; estimated 
by periodicity of crises, 1271-76; esti- 
mated by trends of indices, 1268-71, 
1482-83; influence of change in dis- 
tances on, 1487-88; mathematical 
formulas for, 1272, 1282, 1489; meaning 
of the phrase, 1261; methods of esti- 
mating, 1116, 1264-83, 1484-92; and 
number of states in system, 755; be- 
tween pairs of states (1937, i939)> 1264- 
67, 1280-82, 1278-79, 1490-91; and 
quality of population, r 139 ; and quanti- 
tative disarmament, ^2; for single 
state, 1282; and structure of govern- 
ment, 819; and type of weapons, 797 
Problem of war, 3-5, 683 
Procedures, legal, 870-72 
Production: of coal, 613; of gold and silver, 
600; increase of, 207; lag of, and dis- 
armament, 799-800 

Progress: of civilization, 231, 385, 616; de- 
fined, 1433, 1438; and fluctuations, 13 1; 
of humanity, 1352; and invention, 113; 
and liberty, 194; Mill on, 179; obstruc- 
tions to, 894; and peace, 1286; of sci- 
entific method, 185; of social science, 
1360-61, 1364; tests of, 616; and war, 
270, 272, 347, 797, 831-32, 1146 
Progressivism, and war, 271 
Projection, 132, 481, 959, 1203, 1457; de- 
fined, 1461-62 

Propaganda, 1453; centers of, 251, de- 
fined, 1093-95; economic, 1154-55; fas- 
cist, 276; and generali^tions, 1361; 
importance of, 180-396, 810, 1019; as an 
instrument of policy, 1036; and insur- 
rection, 142; inventions, 401; methods, 
1024-25, 1095; and nationalism, 215, 
362, 364; need for, 306; and neutrals, 
239, 1096; of peace, 1079; and popula- 
tion conditions, 1145; pragmatics and 
psychology, 1449-50; purpose of, 180; 
rehgious, 762; socialistic, 260; and sov- 
ereignty, 921-92; as substitute for war, 
301, 317-18, 853-54; and treaties, 606; 
of violence, 282; vulnerability to, 180; 
and war, 271, 276, 719, 810, 854, 1379; 
of war and peace, 1093-1103 
Prosperity, effect of, 362 
Protectionism, 1183 
Protestantism, 167 

Protoplasm, characteristics of, 42, 1442, 

1456-57 
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Prussia: battle participation of, 623-29; 
belligerency of, 828, 849; disarmament 
of, and North German Confedera- 
tion, 776; war participation of, 653-54; 
see ^so Germany 

Psychic relations: between great powers, 
i486;. measurement of, 1252-53, 1466- 
81; and other relations, 1484-91; see 
also Distances 

Psychoanalysts: on human nature, 184; 
on war, 1203; on wishes, 524; see also 
Freudians 

Psychological method of population 
study, 1133-38 

Psychological patterns, 519-26; and war, 
1288-91; see also Behavior patterns; 
Drives; Motives; Interests 
Psychological point of view concerning 
war, 26, 37, 201-2, 423-26, 1087, 1233- 
34; see also Points of view 
Psychological Study of Social Issues, So- 
ciety for, 420 

Psychological terms, defined, 519-26, 
1456-65 

Psychologists: on behavior patterns, 480; 
on drives, 521; on war, ii, 703, 1234; 
on war instinct, 277, 521, 1198 
Psychology: functional, 524; pragmatics 
and propaganda 1449-50; and rules of 
war, 91; science of, 201; see also Social 
psychology 

Psychometrics, studies of war, 1203 
Ptolemaic astronomy, 182 
Public, defined, 1080, 1433, MSS 
Public administration, 1213, 1216; and 
socialism, 1167-68 

Public law: of Europe, 361-62; and pri- 
vate law, 153, 822; of the world, 381 
Public opinion, 839; analyas of, 1253-55; 
and balance of power, 754, 854; m 
China and Japan, 1475; control of, in 
planning, 1171— 72; and controversy, 
1081; defined, 1080-81, 1433, 14^; and 
democracy, 839; and economic mo- 
tives, 283; and foreign policy, 4-5, 265, 
274-75, 826-27; importance of, 1082- 
83; as index of international relations, 
1269-70; and intransigent minorities, 
1081; and League of Nations, 1049, 
1065, 1270; and 1^1 tradition of war, 
856; and peace, 775, 1097; and the 
press, 1269; and sanctions, 1074; and 
sovereignly, 343; in the UnitM States 
towaiti France, Germany, China, and 
Japan, 1473 - 74 , ^476; and war, 263, 
301, 789, 1079, iii7;seealsoWoM 

public opinion 


Public policy, defined, 1454 
Public war, 902, 904 

Public welfare, concept of, 11S7-S8, 1193; 

see also Welfare 
Publicists, and war, 935-37 
Pugnacity: and collective hatreds, 831; 
control of, 704; drive of, 277, 279; in- 
stincts of, 5, 35, 37, 485 
Pultova, Battle of, 103 
Punishment, legal character of, 1392, 1395 
Punitive expedition, 697 
Purpose, problem of, 1358-61 

Quadrivium, 184 

Quakers, doctrine of nonresistance of, 
1214 

Race, 1433; Ar>^n, 1034; biological the- 
ory of, 562-65, defined, 562, 565; and 
warlikeness, 555 

Races; characteristics of, 563-65; clas- 
sification of, 64, 562-65; distribution of, 
550; genetic relationship of, 452; influ- 
ence of geographic separation, 456, 564; 
origin of, 30; of primitive peoples, 528- 
44; and subraces, 565 
Radicalism, 622 

Radio, 181, 401; and nationalism, 175; 

and propaganda, 215, 692 
Rational man: attitude of, toward peace, 
1224; ideals of, 1219, 1247; survival of, 
1221 

Rationalism, 18, 180, 621-22; defined, 
1457, 1462 

Rationality, 1215-17, 1219, 1457, 1463-64 
Rationalization, 184, 481, 525, 1203; of 
civihzed war, 89, 157; defined, 1460^1; 
economic, 206, 283; of primitive peo- 
ples, 89; see also C&uses of war 
Reactionism, 622 
Realism, 386, 1451 
Realities, and symbols, 1451 
Reason of state, 89, 157, 165, 678, 884, 
1229, 1397 

Rebellion, 11; legally authorized, 1392, 
1395; see also Insurrection 
Recognition: in international law, 1248; 
of revolutionary governments, 1399- 
14CX); of states, 215; theoiy of, 1033, 
1419, 1422 

Reformation, the, 16S; result of new con- 
tacts, 610 

R^onab'sm, 328, 1342-43; and balance 
of power, 766, 780; bases of, 1342-43; 
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illustrations of, 776-80; opinion of gov- 
ernments on, 1446-47; and sea power, 
298 

Relations: analysis of, 1276-83, 1484-92; 

social, 1432-33, 1442-44 
Relativism, 188-92, 347; meaning of, 203, 
623 

Relativity: and human problems, 436; of 
ideas, 7; of time and space, 190; of war, 
5-7 

Religion: and balance of power, 761 ; and 
civil wars, 761; of communism, facism, 
and naziism, 3^; defined, 174, 1463, 
1465; of humanity, 619; modern, 192; 
motives of, 278, 286, 1463-65; of na- 
tionalism, 999; and politics, 198-99; 
pragmatic justification of, 192; trends 
in, 3^70; ^rs of, 198, 294, 332; ste 
also Faith 

Renaissance, the: changes after, 196-202, 
610-11; changes before, 608; develop- 
ments of, 168; economic changes in, 
208; military writers of, 427; origin of, 
601, 610; period of, 6, 166, 178, 196 
Rq>ression, 132, 1203 
Reprisals, ii, 1393, 1395; among primi- 
tive peoples, 59 

Resources : use of economic, 1 149-5 1 ; and 
war, 1146-97 
Responded superior , 1396 
Responsibility: administrative, 1047-48; 
of institutions, 1351; international, 
io54“55j 1416-24; political, 1047-48; 
and power, 1045-49, 1054 ; regional and 
universal, 1342-43; revisionian and 
stdus quo, 1339; source of, 1045, 1049 

Revaige; see Blood revenge; Scapegoat 
Revolution, 1259; definition of, iiio; and 
evohitioii, 256; and foreign policy, 
1494; and overcCTitraKzation, 381; re- 
sults of, 187; right of, 1399; social, 260; 
theoisy d, 872, 1107; and war, 40, 257, 

1107, IIIO 

Revoktkms, 257, 346; losses from, 247- 
48; see iilso Wars 

Ri^teic, syntax and logic, 1448-49 
Rlwndand: neutralization of, 785; re- 
occupatkm of, by BStkr, 775 
Ridiardson^s “Generalized Foreign PoK- 
tks,” 1482-83 

Rio de Janeiro Conferaice, 791 
Rivahy, 1433, 1457; (Mned, 1439 
Roman ^rmy, 581-S3 
Roa^Lii dvifization, military rharartpr of, 
5S1-83 


Roman Empire, no, 1330; as form of 
world-organization, 966; political fac- 
tors of, 759 

Roman law, 836, 869, 1396 
Roman republic, pacifism of, 384 
Royal Institute of International i\fiairs, 
420 

Rules of war; see Law of war 
Rumania; reform of the Covenant, 1445; 
war probability, 1265-66; World War I 
casualties, 664 

Russia, 238, 771; belligerency of, 828, 849, 
852; economic system of, 1155; famine 
in, 173; and Polish frontier question, 
1426-27; population changes in, 1133; 
population problem in, 1123; see dso 
Soviet Union 

— (statistics concerning): battle partici- 
pation, 628-29; distances from great 
powers, 1467-69, 1470-71; military de- 
velopment, 670-72; war casualties, 656; 
war participation, 653-55; war prob- 
ability, 1264-66, 1280-82, 1478-79, 
1490-91 

Russian civilization, military character 
of, 589 

Russian revolution, loss of life in, 248 

Sanctions, ii, 707, 730; and counteralli- 
ances, 1315; dangers of, 858, 941, 
1340; Dante and Grotius on, 335; 429; 
economic, 941; failure of, 401, 901; 
against government, not state, 912-13, 
944, 1072-74; international, 939-44; 
against Italy, 345, 943-44, 1062; and 
League of Nation^ 942-44, 1061-62, 
i394r 1396-97; meaning of, 939; mili- 
tary, 941; moral, 324, 941-42; and 
moral solidarily of community, 1073; 
in municipal law, 940, 1396; opinion of 
governments on, 1446-47; permissive, 
940, 943, 1397, 1399; as police force, 
791; problem of, 1071-74; and public 
opinion, 1074; public war, 904; and seK- 
^elp,^ 939; and sovereignty, 1074; in 
treaties, 335; and war, 939-40; and 
world-opinion, 91 1 
Sdus populi supreme lex, 869 
Saratoga, Battle of, 103 
Savages, 55, 96; see also Primitive peoples 
Scandinavia; and collective security, 846; 
dqjendence of, on League of Nations, 
778; failure to unite, 777; military 
character of, 588; policy of neutrality 
ofj 7%"'84; and sanctions, 1061 
Scap^oat, 132, 1203, 1457; defined, 1462 
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Schooner Exchange, case of, 417 
Science, 1453; character of, 426; dis- 
coveries, <^4; and faith, 404, X305; 
generalizations, 1162; law and logic, 
872; materials of, 444-45; natural and 
social, 14; objectives of, 26; pure and 
applied, 16, 1360; rise of, 610; and se- 
curity, 846; and war, 681 
Scientific method, 19; constants in, 683, 
1362-63; defined, 682, 717; explana- 
tion of, 1355; and legal methods, 866; 
and modernism, 368, 610; and scientific 
technique, 717; and social science, 717, 

1355-64 

Scotia, case of the, 930 
Sea power: elements of, 377; importance 
of, 318; re^onalism of, 298; see also 
Great Britain; Navy 
Secxirity: and aviation, 315-16; and bal- 
ance of power, 266; and disarmament, 
804; drive, 138, 178-79, i457; group, 
203; and political motives, 278, 1465; 
of small states, 283; and sovereignty, 
917-18; territorial and economic, 1052; 
see also Collective security; Defense 
Self-defense: defined, 1395, 1397; legal 
character of, 1395; legal toleration of, 
873-74; reUance on, 1330; see also De- 
fense 

Self-determination: colonial, 1489; and 
foreign policy, 1494; and the League of 
Nations, 920; by plebiscite, 363, 1007; 
wars of, 829, 98^-^; after World War I, 

363 

Self-preservation: and animal warfare, 
51, 487; cause of war, 138; and civilized 
war, 138, 289, 1203 ; governments strug- 
gle for, 744; legal character of, 1395; 
and primitive warfare, 771 see also Self- 
defense 

Self-sufi5ciency: breeds resentment, 1054; 
economic, 1050-51; must be main- 
tained by arms, 1051; and political 
nationalism, 1054; and war, 989, 1232 
Semantics, 1019, 1084, 1269, 1449, 1453 
Separation of powers, and control of for- 
eign relations, 838 

Serbia, World War I casualties of, 664 
Sex: associated with dominam:e, 493; and 
cultural motives, 278, 285; drive de- 
fined, 1457-58; and war, 43-44, 75, 
135-36, 482-83, 1203 
Shrinking world, viii, 3, 269, 358, 789, 839 
Siam, warlikeness of, 852 
Sieges, frequency of, 630; losses from, 224, 
244 


Siegfried Line, 795 

Sinic civilization: battles in, 591, 594; 

military character of, $77 
Small states: and democracy, 267; dis- 
appearance of, 268; and neutrality, 
239; peacefulness of, 848-49; security 
of, 283 

Social action, principles of, 1304-7 
Social change: and biological change, 
454; and catastrophe, 393; and con- 
quest, 393; and conversion, 394; and 
corruption, 393; costs of, 1$^; defined, 
1433, 1442; and planning, 1304; and 
war, 217 

Social disciplines, 1363-64; and war, 701- 
16; see also Social sciences 
Social distance: defined, 1442; measure- 
ment of, 1250 

Social entity, 1434-37; defined, 1432-33 
Social forces, 1440-41; defined, 1432-33 
Social insects, 36, 45, 373, 481-82; collec- 
tive defense of, 4^; fighting by, 490; 
fighting of, compared to humans, 372- 
73 

Social justice, 873, 1193-94; defined, 
1455; and the individual, 865; and the 
International Labour Organization, 

1193 

Social organization: of primitive peoples, 
547; and social symbols, 1025-37; 
stages of, 38; and violence, 1038-42; 
and Tparlikeness, 66, 558 
Social philosophers, on drives, 520-21 
Social pressure, defined, 1440 
Social problems, and the scientific meth- 
od, 1355-64 

Social processes, 394, 1437-39; defined, 

1432-33 

Social psychology: behaviorists, 1386-87; 
crowd psychologists, 1383-84; folk psy- 
chologists, 1383; personality analysts, 
1384-85; psychological measurers, 
1387; sodal interactionists, 1387; and 
war, 714, 1382-88 

Sodal sdence: linguistic aspects of, 1361; 

progress of, 1360-61 
Social ScieiKie Research Council, 420 
Social sdeiKres: dynamic character of, 14, 
1303; and fictions, 683; and philosophy 
of history, 446; pure and applied, 1360; 
and sdentific metkxi, 446, 717; use of 
^neralizations, 1359-61; see also Sodal 
disdplines 

Sodal war; defined, 488, 546; of primi- 
tive peoples, 551-59 
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Socialism, 622; biologists on, 517; and 
capitalism, 1172, 1177-78,* characteris- 
tics of, 1152-53, 1166-69; conditions of, 
1165-66; defined, 1457, 1463; and the 
individual, 306, 517, 1189; and indi- 
vidualism, 1027; and nationalism, 1185; 
and personal leadership, 1166; and 
planning, 1167-72; and public adminis- 
tration, 1167-68; state, 306, 1153, 
1168-72; utopian, 1165; and war, 306, 
1164; and warlikeness, 831-32, 1168, 
1172 

Sociality, 1457, 1464 
Societies: animal and hmnan, 51, 514-18; 
effect of contacts on, 376; insect, 36; 
see also Animal Societies; Social insects 
Society: autonomous, 958; characteris- 
tics of, 993; concept of, 20, 971-72, 
1433, i 435'-36; and conflict, 956-62; 
drive for, 78, 142, 488-91, r457-59; 
and tradition, 389; war for, 4S8 
Sociological point of view, 36, 38, 261, 
430-35, 1231-33; see also Points of view 
Sociological terms : compared to biologi- 
cal, 1433; defined, 1432-44 
Sociologists: on behavior patterns, 480; 
on society, 1035; on war and peace, 10, 
423, 434 , 705 

Sociology: and history, 1442; methods of, 
705, 1138-43, 1432; and science, 1432; 
and war, •jos;see also Social psychology 
Soldiers: legal liability of, 1396; license 
of, 1400 

Solidarity, 95; evidences of, 975; and ex- 
ternal enemy, 373-74; international, 
338; national, 1000; Pan-American, 
791; among, primitive peoples, 69-74; 
social, 1433, 1444; "war, 78, 96; see 
also Group solidarity 
Sovereignty (characteristics): absolute, 
907, 909; changes in meaning of, 899, 
conception of, 347, 89^9, 924; con- 
tent of, 899-901; creation of, 895; de- 
ductions from, 908; dogma of, 817, 
1044; economic, 924; evaluations of, 
904; function of, 904-7, 922; future of, 
921; under law, 907-16; legal, 920, 
1292; locus of, 901-4, 1294; military, 
920; national, 324; propaganda of, 922; 
redefined, 349; as a sacred cow, 1044; as 
a symbol, 343; territorial, 360-61; 
transitions of, 91, 901-4 
— (relations): and change, 906; and col- 
lective procedures, 919; and collective 
security, 916-22; and democracy, 834; 
and federation, 777; and freedom, 908; 
and international law, 392, 833-34, 


897, 907; and isolationism, 924; and 
League of Nations, 1059-61; and mod- 
em civilization, 259; and municipal law, 
346, 897; and opinion, 921-22, and or- 
ganization of peace, 905-6; and political 
authority, 902; and sanctions, 1074; 
and war, 712, 895-922 

Soviet Union: 171, 173; aggression by, 
696; and collective security, 400; con- 
quests by, 258; as a federation, 983-84; 
isolation of, 1282; and justice, 868; and 
League of Nations, 985, 1062, 1445; 
military development of, 666-72; na- 
tionalism of, 1004; nonaggression pact 
with Germany, 948, 1281, 1329, 1481, 
1484; nonaggression pact with Japan, 
1329; and planning, 1303; political atti- 
tude of, 1254, 1329; and psychic dis- 
tances from great powers, 1467-71; re- 
armament of, 301; S5Tnbols of, 999; 
theory of state of, 920, 1167; use of 
propaganda by, 854; and war prob- 
ability, 1264-66, 1280-82; 1478-79; 
1490-91; and world-institutions, 1349; 
see also Russia 

Spain, 321, 854; and balance of power, 
756, 77L 775; belligerency of, 647, 849; 
and France, 647 

— (statistics concerning): battle partici- 
pation, 628-29; degree of nationalism, 
1000; war casualties, 656; war partici- 
pation, 653-55 

Spanish Armada, battle of, 103, 294 

Spanish Civil War, S3anbols, 999 

Spanish Loyalists, 696 

Sparta, leagues of, 776 

Species: distribution of, 456; survival of, 
48, 50 

Speech, freedom of, 181, 307; see also Lan- 
guage 

Stability; achievement of, 1483; adap- 
tive, 391-92; conditions of, 1389-90; 
in contemporary civilization, 397-405; 
definition of, 256; and disarmament, 
804, 810; dynamic, 388-90; forms of, 
387, 678, 1307; guaranties of, 770; and 
modernism, 402-5; and national poli- 
cies, 400-402, 819; and number, parity, 
and separation of states, 755-56; and 
order, 254; oscillating, 390-91; periods 
of, 124, 164; political, 256; and revolu- 
tion, 1107-8; static, 387-88; threats to, 
747; and war, 394-97, 678; world-, 749; 
of world-community, 749; see also Bal- 
ance of power; Equilibrium 

Stalemate, in war, 401; see also Attrition 
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Standard of Kving: and colonies, 1 191-92; 
and immigration policies, 1134-35; and 
population checks, 1125; and war, 1126 
State: an administrative convenience, 
890; an aggregation, 820; Aristotle on, 
1027-28; corporate conception of, 154, 
900, 911-16, 1006, 1416-24; defined, 20, 
820-21; and government, 19, 820; and 
international law, 821, 91 1, 916, 1416- 
24; irresponsibility" of, 1420; a jural 
condition, 820; liberal and totalitarian, 
359; military and industrial, 263, 306; 
monopolizes human killing, 821; and 
municif^l law, 91 1 ; and nation, 19, 821 ; 
and nationalities, 216, 998; organic the- 
ory of, 1420; political and social consti- 
tution of, 824; responsibility under in- 
ternational law, 911-12, 1416-24; and 
social drives, 143; and war, 961-62; see 
also Universal state 

State of nature, 35, 472-76, 863, 870, 879, 
1044-45, 1091, 1105, 1213; and state of 
war, 10^ 

State of peace, 10, 1091-92 
State of war, 10, 694-95, 1080, 1091 
States: built by divide and rule, 1003; char- 
acteristics of, 825; constitutional, 835; 
degree of nationalism of, 280, 1000; juris- 
diction of, 822; legal equality of, 695, 
979-80; military development of, 666^ 
72; number of, 215; political equality 
of, 946; relations of, analyzed, 1484-92; 
small, 667, 672, 784; types of, 255, 359; 
war policies, like animal beha\ior, 43- 
44, 495, 1224, 1258, 1314, i 32 gr 3 o; 
warlikeness of, 859; see also Nations; 
Powers 

Statesmanship, art of, 1307 
Statesmen: action of, in crises, 1332; re- 
sponsibilities of, 1049-54; and war, 262 
Statistics: of armies and navies, 670-75; 
of trade, 206, 1245; of war, 102-3, 218- 
45 j 591-^7, 625-35, 650-65 
Statxis: concept of, 1248; and contact, 
179, 1 16 1 ; equality of, 695; under inter- 
national law, 915—16; of neutrality, 
786-89; social, 1433, 1443; of war, 10- 
12, 694-95, 698, 1397-98 
Status quo, 314, 338; disputes concerning, 
1426; preservation of, 141; procedures 
for c^nge in, 1341-42; revision of, 1339 
Stimson Doctrine, 345, 894 
Strategy: defined, 292; literature of, 427; 
offensive and defensive, 807; of primi- 
tive warfare, 85; principles of, 299, 312; 
and separation of states, 754, 849-50, 
1242; see also Distances 


Striking power, 504, 507; analyzed, 573- 
74 

Struggle, meaning of, 1147-48 
Study of war; see War 
Submarine: invention of, 377, 401; war 
by, 266 

Summajus, sumtm injuria, 192 
Supreme Court of the United States, 392; 

on executive powers, 273 
Survival and violence, 518; of animal 
societies, 513-18; of animals, 509-10; of 
biological communities, 512-13; of de- 
mocracy, 7S2-83; of species, 48, 50, 511 
Sweden: belligerency of, 828, 849; par- 
ticipation in battles by, 628-29; and par- 
ticipation in wars, 650, 653-55; on re- 
form of the Covenant, 1445 
Switzerland: and collective security, S46; 
degree of nationalism in, 1000; guaran- 
ty of neutrality of, 774, 785; policy of 
neutrality of, 783, and population prob- 
lem, 1123; unified foreign policy of, 777 
Symbiosis, conception of, 501 
SyTnbolism, 481 

Syunbols, 279-80, 369, 10S6, 1233, 1433; 
accepted and potential, 1048-49; de- 
fined, 1448; importance of, 38; of na- 
tions, III, 999; and opinions, 1082-84; 
of peace, 1079, 1091, ic^7; and power, 
1045; and public opinion, 1250; and 
realities, 1451; representative of com- 
mon values, 1025; social, of so- 
cial groups as, 142; and social organi- 
zation, 1025-37; of sovereignty, 343; 
theory of, 1025-28; universal, 1279; use 
of social, 1028; and war, 692, 1379; of 
war and peace, 1081-93 
Syntax, rhetoric, and logic, 1448^49 
Synthesis: and practice, 1299-1309; proc- 
ess of, 1303-4 
Syracuse, siege of, 103, 145 
Syriac civilization, military character of, 
580 

Tacna, and Arica, 770 
Tactics: curve of, 299, defined, 291 ; effect 
of inventicflis on, 293, 315, 606; offen- 
ave and defenrive, ^7; and strategy, 

312 

Tanks, 315, 808 

Tariff: barriers during World War I, 726; 
discriminations, 693; and Japan, 1052; 
United States policy in r^ard to, 1134 
Tartar civilization, military character of, 

57S-79 
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Tecimique of war; see Military tecimique 
Tecimologism, iS, iSs, $6g; see also Points 
of view 

Technology: and analysis, 714; and bal- 
ance of power, 292; and civilization, 376; 
development of, 204, 394; and economic 
pressures, 854; and population, 1127- 
28; and separation of states, 3, 845, 
1241, 1244-45; and war, 3, 261, 714, 
see also Distances 

Temperature: and warlikeness, 63, 552; 
maps of, 548-49 

Tension level; and balance of power, 
1 1 14; conditions of extreme, 1107; and 
cultural prestige, 1113; under demo- 
cratic liberalism, 1105; and economic 
conditions, 1113; and ideologies, irir; 
and insecurity, iiio-ii; measurement 
of, 1107, 1271; and population growth, 
1144; positive and negative, 1104-6; 
and social change, 1112-13; and social 
contacts, iir4-i5; in totalitarian 
states, 1104; and violence, riro; and 
war, 69r-g2; and war news, r 109-10 
Tensions, intergroup, iri4 
Termites; see Social insects 
Terms; see Legal terms; Linguistic terms; 
Philosophical terms; Psychological 
terms; Sociological terms 
Territorial change: and balance of power, 
770-73; as index of power, 768-69; and 
peace treaties, 768; prevention of, 769, 
771 

Territory: claims to, 772; control of, 278, 
320, 360; defense of, 806; drive for, 76 
13 7» i457j i459i fights for, among ani- 
mals, 483-85; and political power, 743; 
and sovereignty, 278, 360; and war, 76; 
see also Defense; Drives 
Teutonic Christiaruty, no 
Texas v. WMUy case of, 9r4 
Thebes, leagues of, 776 
Theologians, on war, 15, 706 
Theory, meaning of, i8r; also Analy- 
sis; Law; Science 

HiecHy of war: Catholic, 885-87; changes 
in, 162; genaai, 5-7, 409-10, 738, 857, 
12S4-95; hstmical, 734-35; Marxist, 
1367-^; pactical, 735-39; scientific, 
731-33; origin of, 471-79; utili- 

tarian, 461; voluntaristic and deter- 
ministic, 1236-39 
'HiemKipyfoe, Battle of, 102 
Third states: iufiuence of, 1281; policies 
of, in crises, 1258-60, 1331; see also 
Neutrality; Nonbelligerency 


Thought, fluctuations in systems of, 602 
Threats: of violence, 692; of war, 195, 
320-21, 377 

Three Friends, case of the, 12 
Time and space, 15-16, 25, 438-39; dis- 
continuities of, 450-70 
Time of troubles, 117, 130, 162, 359, 262; 
military organization during, 150; and 
violence, 163; and war, 124, 678 
Tinguians, war losses of, 569 

Tokyo Association of Liberty of Trading, 
I 141-42 

Tolerance, 202-3, 37^; attitude of, 188 
Topography, and warlikeness, 63-64, 124, 
553 

Totalitarian state: ideology of, 1009; iso- 
lation of, 319; tension level of, 1104 
Totalitarianism: and aggression, 272; 
defined, 840; and despotism, 259-^; 
effects of, 302; and intemationai re- 
sponsibility, 351, 1423-24; and liberal- 
ism, 359, 832, 1206; and nationalism, 
961; and war, 81 1, 832 
Tours, Battle of, 103 

Trade, 401, 976; and technological dis- 
tance, 1244; see also International 
trade; Tariff 

Traditionalism 622; and war 271 

Traditions, political, social, and religious, 
396, 404 

Transition, loi, 106; advantage of grad- 
ualness, 1306; of civilizations, 112; of 
history, 395-^; of tyi)es of economy, 
1155; of types of intemationai order, 
r345; between types of stability, 393; 
see also Emergencies 

Treaties (general): and aggression, 697; 
antiwar, 268; and balance of power, 
748; disarmament, 799-801, 8^; of 
minority protection, 203; of nonaggres- 
sion, 268; of peace, 768; political, 773; 
for propaganda purposes, 606; as 
sources of international law, 335-37; 
between the United States and Great 
Britain, 1257 

— (particular): Anglo- Japanese alliance, 
774; Argentine Anti-War, 789, 888, 
1061; Argentine-Chilean Disarmament, 
801-2; Bryan Peace, 1276; Constanti- 
nople (1854), 748; Four-Power (Musso- 
lini), 985-86, 1061; General Act for 
Pacific Settlement, 1061; Geneva Arms 
Trade, 1175, 1177; Geneva Protocol, 
986, 1061; Ghent (1814), 1257; Hague 
(1907), 726, 810, 1175, 1338; Hay- 
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Pauncefote, 1257, 1318; Holy Alliance, 
338, 432; International ReHef Union, 
173; London Disarmament (1930), 801, 
803, 1257; Neuili}^ 383; Paris (1783), 
1257; Paris (1814), 748; St. Germain 
Arms Trade, 362, 1175; Sevres, 363; 
Soviet-German nonaggression, 948, 
1281, 1329, 1481, 1484; Soviet-Japanese 
nonaggression, 1329; Trianon, 362; 
Utrecht (1714), 217, 338, 361, 748, 780; 
Vienna (1815), 33S, 361; Webster-Ash- 
burton (1842), 1257; Westphalia 

(1648), 338, 360, 780; see also League of 
Nations Covenant; Locarno, Pact of 
Paris; Versailles, Treaty of; Washing- 
ton Treaties 

Trend: in control of foreign affairs, 274; 
toward decline in technological dis- 
tances, 1260; toward general militariza- 
tion, 303; of history, 166, 208, 450; 
toward liberty, 177; of rnilitary ac- 
tivity, loi, 328; of modem thought, 
191, 202, 397; of mortality rates, 21 1; 
toward peace and democracy, 266; of 
size of armies, 235, 304-6; of war, 103, 
248, 370-71, 81 1 ; toward war, 1268; of 
war costs, 242, 247, 675; of war dura- 
tion, 235; of war extensily, 239; of war 
frequency, 638; of war intensity, 236- 
37; of war participation, 238, 638; of 
war predictability and controllability, 
379; of war regulation, 161; toward a 
world-order, 216-17, 977 
Trends: economic, 367; juristic, 353; polit- 
ical, 359-67; qualitative, 248; reli- 
gious, 369-70 
“Trent” affair, the, 1215 
Trivium, 183 
Trobriand Islanders, 58 
Troy, siege of, 581 
Trace of God, 384, 966 
Tunis and Morocco, czse of, 1427-28 
Turkey, 251, 283, 771; army, 589; battle 
participation of, 628-29; belligerency 
of, 849; war particii^tion of, 653-55; 
World War I casialties of, 664 
Twentieth Century Fund, 420 
Tyranny, technique of power, 760 

Ubi socieias, ibijus est, 865 
Unam sanctam (bull), 431 
Underdog policy, 785, 1258 
Union of Socialist Soviet Rq>ublics; see 
Russia; Soviet Union 
United State (general): conduct of for- 
eign relations, 824-26, 838-39; con- 


federation of, a failure, 1349; Constitu- 
tion and general welfare of, 1454-55; 
development of nation, 1004; economic 
policy in, 1052; economic system of, 
1155, 1164; federal expenditures of, 
1 251; foreign policy of, 777, 1258, 1319- 
20, 1347; foreign relations expendi- 
tures of, 1251; immigration policy of, 
1133-34; isolationism of, 1282; legal 
position of treaties, 1423; and Pan- 
Americanism, 776; and political atti- 
tudes, 1253-54; protectionism of, 989; 
Senate of, and foreign policy, 839, 1040; 
sources of Constitution, 937; successful 
federation of, 777; territorial acquisi- 
tions of, 771 

— (relations): and Axis, 693; and balance 

<• of power, 766, 967; and Civil War, 914; 
and collective security, 400; and di^ 
armament, 803, 805-6; and Euro]^, 
756; and Great Britain, 1257; and in- 
ternational organization, 845; and Ja- 
p^, 692, 793, 1315; and League of Na- 
tions, 985, 1063, 1067; and sanctions, 
943, 1072; and studies of war, 415-16; 
and world-institutions, 1349; see also 
Treaties 

— (statistics concerning): attitudes in, 
617, 1480; degree of nationalism, 1000; 
distances from powers, 1245, 1249, 
1467-71 ; military development, 670-72 ; 
war casualties, 661-62, 664; war par- 
ticipation, 636, 650, 655; war prob- 
abilities, 1266, 12S1-82, 1478-79, 1490- 

91 

— (war and neutrality): and arms em- 
targoes, 1177; discriminatory neutral- 
ity of, ^3; expeditions into Mexico, 
697; military engagements of, 687; 
imlitary expenditures of, 667, 670, 672; 
military methods of, 276; naval ratio, 
753; neutrality policy of, 783, 785, 
1255-56, 1329; neutrality propaganda 
of, 10^; and participation in European 
wars, 649, 785; peacefulne^ of, 236; 
pyeriodkity of wars in, 227; war atti- 
tudes of, 93; war and economy of, 830, 
1164; war planning of, 415; war produc- 
tion of, 800; war proj^ganda of, 1086, 
1103; see also Neutrality; Wars 

United States Naval Institute, 421 

United States War Policies Commisrion, 
292, 417 

Unity, 390; through fear, 253; institu- 
tional, 977; material, 976; ^ritual, 
979 

Universal state, 117, 463, 797; control of 
vioieiKre in, 163; dangers of, 1042; mili- 
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tary organization of, 15 1; status of war 
in, 164; see also under World- 
Universalism: opinions of governments 
on, 1445-47; rise of, 916-17 
Unrest, 1433; defined, 1438 
Utilitarianism, 173 

Utopias, 195, 1152; compared, 1028-29; 

and war, 1029-30 
Utrecht; see Treaties 

Valmy, Battle of, 103 
Values: 1230; and administrative meth- 
ods, 1024; and international policy, 
1338; of modem peoples, 280; of mod- 
ernism, 202, 61 5-17; philosophical anal- 
ysis of, 617-18; in popular orator>% 6t8; 
and sociology, 1299; statistical analysis 
of, 617; theory of, 619, 1026-28; trends 
in the United States, 618; and war, 16; 
see also Ends and means 
Variability: of battles, campaigns, and 
wars, 223-27; of political tendencies, 
227-32; spatial, 220-23; temporal, 223- 

32 

Vendetta, and honor, 882; see also Feuds 
Venezuela boundary dispute, 1215 
Versailles, Treaty of (1920), 362, 804; 
Belgian provisions for, 791; congres- 
sional hearings on, 416-17; and inter- 
national crime, 913 

Vienna, siege of, 640; see also Treaties 
Vigikntism, legal character of, 1395, 1399 
Violence: among animals, 498; control of, 
162-63; definition of, 8, 1396; an ex- 
pedient, r2i6; and historic contingency, 
1040-41 ; in international and municipal 
law, 162-65, 863-65, 874; legal char- 
acter, 872-74, 1392, 1400; mob, II ; 
role in social organization, 1038-42; 
threats of, 692; types of, 685-91, 873; 
and world-organization, 1041-42; see 
also Insurrection; Mob violence; Revo- 
lution; War 

Virginia v. West Virginia^ case of, 915 
Voluntarism, theory of, 1235-39 
Voluntary law, 152 

Wagenburg, 587 

War (characteristics), 639, 678; absolute, 
33 o> 347, 1322; analysis of, 12, 17; of 
attrition, 3r4-r6, 797; charm of, 1220- 
21; compound, 636; a condition of prog- 
ress, 1146; destructive or construc- 
tive, 270; difiBculties of identification 
of, 636-37; disappearance of, 1231; 


duration of, 226, 639, 652, 654; great 
illusion, 1102; incipient, 1323-25; in- 
decisiveness of, 1 21; inevitability of, 
379, 382, 428, 704, 706, 1223-24; insti- 
tutionalization of, 39, 68; intensity of, 
124, 218, 639, 652; intentional, 1083- 
84; interplanetary, 383 ; irrationality of, 
1163, 1233-34; likeness to weather, ii; 
magnitude of, 120; and the male prob- 
lem, 1100; of maneuver, 327; as monop- 
oly of state, 329; moral character of, 
378; natural, 163, 285, 877; popularity 
of, 259; of position, 299; preventive, 
769; rapid spread of, 1321; relativity of, 
5; small, 53, 829; symbols of, 1081-93; 
total, 262, 300-303, 307-10, 326-27, 
81 1, ■ unpredictability of, 1237; vul- 
nerability to, 848-53 

— (concept), 336, 891; as abnormal condi- 
tion, 378, 440; as aggression, 720; analo- 
gies to, 877; as behavior pattern, 13, 
373; as catastrophe, 378; as conflict, 
423, 705, 956, 1232; as crime, 342, 1393, 
1395; as a custom, 36, 737; definition of, 
8, 13, 423, 698-99; as a disease, 272; as a 
duel, 337, 3^5, 435. 877-84, i393; as an 
escape, 285-86; as an expansive force, 
374. 377; as a fact, 342, 1397; as failure 
of law, 1230; as handmaid of law, 334; 
as ideological conflict, 159-60, 719; as 
an institution, 375, 379, 1393; as an in- 
strument of integration, 74; as an in- 
strument of policy, 140, 248, 319, 377, 
385, 428, 472, 738, 139s; as an instru- 
ment of progress, 200, 250, 282; as an 
instrument of rapid persuasion, 1040- 
41 ; as an instrument of religion, 198; as 
international revolution, 40, 1399; as 
law enforcement, 1393; legal analogies 
of, 1392, 1395; as litigation of nations, 
1399; as manifestation of human na- 
ture, 736; meaning of, 3, 26-27, 35, 685- 
700; as overrapid social change, 1306; 
as population regulator, 375; as a prob- 
lem, 250; as a sanction, 385, 930; as a 
state of mind, 423; as trial by battle, 
385; types defined, 546; as ultima ratio 
regum, 1398; as violence, 423, 426-29, 
699, 864; as world-police, 379, 387; see 
also War (legal position) 

— (conduct), 195; art of, 295, 427-28; 
capitalization of, 297-300, 666; declara- 
tions of, 138, 638, 1229; manifestations 
of, 685-700; nationali^tion of, 306-7; 
of nerves, i4or; participants in, 221, 
238, 637; professional class of, 377; 
psychological technique of, 81; resort 
to, 187; techniques of, 35, 40, 501; to- 
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talitarianization of, 248, 261, 300, 310 
329; units of, 224; see also Military 
techniques 

-(control), 20,379, 700, 719; alternatives 
to, 1127, 1234, 1293; attitudes toward, 
435; authorization of, 902; avoidance 
of, i486; fear of, 1222; mitigation of, 
307-8; moral equivalent of, 1037-38; 
political equivalent of, 1069; prediction 
of, 1240; preventable, 706; prevention 
of, 17, 1049, 1310-25, 135 2; problem of, 
3~5, 424-35? 683 ; proposals for limiting, 
1322; referendums on, 841 ; remedies for, 
1388; results of regulation, 81 1; treat- 
ment of incipient, 1331; see also Con- 
trol; Prediction 

(effect), 255, 378; absolute and relative 
influence of, 397; advantages of, 281; 
and centralization of world-power, 321 ; 
consequences unforeseeable in, 249, 
252-53? 1256, 1375; cost of, 219, 242, 
246, 260-61; and creation of national 
374 j 377 J 2nd depopulation, 
1 130-31; and deterioration of popula- 
tion, 69, 246; as destroyer of civiliza- 
tion, 260; destructiveness of, 85. 296, 
375, 1321; and diffusion of inventions, 
395» 397; economic effects, 207, 246, 
281; effects of, on primitive px)pulation, 
569-70; and establishment of inter- 
national order, 253; evils of, 424; favors 
despotism, 255, 263-64, 266, 269; in- 
creasing costs of, 320, 675; insures 
change, 13 1, 255; and maintenance of 
status, 253, 255; and preservation of 
ruling cl^ 255, 377; results of, 254, 
287; and stabilizing of societies, 256, 
514; as thwarter of democracy, 265, 
269; see also War casualties; War losses 

-(explanation), 1287; anal3rs^ of, by 
economists, 1365-75; analysis of, by 
p)olitical scientists, 1376-81; anal}^ of, 
by social pjsychologists, 1382-S8; ante- 
cedents of, 40^10; conditions of, 305; 
correlations with, 960; from cultural 
rivalry, 1231; di^ipiproval, 693; from 
discriimnati<Hi andeapectation of, 1 254- 
55, 1277-78; functional explanation for, 
18, 1231-33, 1287-78; ideological ex- 
plmiation for, iS; l^ai explanation for, 
36, 39, 1229-^31, 1294-95; motives for, 
1396; necessity for, 737, 1127, 1130; 
pretexts for, 3S6; probability of, 1240, 
1283; and problem of phik^phy and 
language, 1448; from propjaganda, 
1379; psychological explanation for, 
18, 35 t37j 201, 1116, i28^i;sociologi- 
cal expiation for, 36, 38, 956, 1199; 


sociopsychological explanation for, 
1387-88; s>Tnbols and conditions of, 
1 1 17; technological explanation of, 18, 
35, 39, 1228-29, 1291-94; theoretical, 
18; see also Causes of war; Probability 
of war 

— (bistory), 17, 27; beginning and end of 
II, 638; changes in, 119, 121; changes 
in, during life of civilization, 375, 378, 
386, 678; diffusion of, 241, 471; emer- 
gence of, 27, 36; emergence of different 
aspiects of, 36-41 ; evolution of, 27; fluc- 
tuations in intensity of, 218-48; fre- 
quency of, 220-22, 6^; future of, 6, 3 28; 
importance of, 378; initiation of, 248, 
273; intensity of, 218-20, 256, 639, 
652; invention of, 471, 704, 71S; oc- 
currence of, 1262, 1276; origin of, 29- 
41, 373, 476; origin related to meaning, 
33-'36; periodicity of, 231-32, 324; proc- 
ess of initiating, 10S6; regularity of, 440; 
scop>e of, 261; spirit in Europe, ^4; 
stages of, 29-33; theory of unique origin 
of, 33, 34, 471-72; variability of, 5, 220, 
248 

—(legal piosition), 9, 152-65, 340, 3S6, 
^5, 856-57, 877, 891-94, 1229-31, 
2393; civil, intematioiial, and imp)erial, 
695; Grorian conception of, 342; il- 
legitimate, 341 ; just, 878, 885-86; justi- 
fications for, 158, 337, 368, 378, 387, 
721, 877-78, 1395; in legal and material 
sense, 8, 12; legal rationality, 1294-95; 
private-law analogies, 887-^; private 
and public, 902, 904; recognition of, 13; 
resp)Oiisibility for, 5; state of, 10-12; 
theory of, 375, 508; and tolerance by 
international law, 950-52; see also Civil 
War; Imperial War; Just and unjust 
war; Law of war 

— (objectives), 40; for balance of p>ower, 
377, 989; for conquest, 395; for control, 
of territory, 320, 385; for economic ob- 
jectives, 134-35, 989^^; for expansion, 
199; function of, 45, 128, 248, 254, 374, 
678, 704; for ideals, 761; imperial- 
ism, 200, 251, 380, 639-40, 695, 858; 
for independence, 141, 495-501; for ir- 
redentism, 988; for nationalism, 200, 
256, 384, 725, 987-91, 1008; for na- 
tionaSty, 9S8; need for, 1146; nuisance 
value of, 319-21; political motives for, 
278, 721, 737; for p>oHtical uniScation, 
395; p>olitical utility of, 721, 853-60; 
for profit, 1101-2; reasons for, 292, 386; 
for religion, 198, 256; for rigjit^ 1159; 
role of, 313, 377, 510, 853; for self- 
determination, 988; for self-p>reserva- 
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tion, 99, 138; for self-sufficiency, 989; 
for social integration, 1232; for social 
solidarity, 488, 737; sociological func- 
tions of, 1287-88; sociological objectives 
of, 859; survival value, 99; technological 
utility of, 1291-94; to end war, 98, 385; 
use of, 250-55; utility of, 857, 859, 1221; 
value of, 16, 270; se& also Balance of 
power; Imperialism; Nationalism 

—(opinions), 10, 424-355 1091-92, 1201; 
anthropolo^sts on, 704, 1203; Bacon 
on, 1399; biolo^sts on, 702; Christian 
view of, 158; Cicero on, 10; Clausewitz 
on, ii; Cruc6 on, 431; Dante on, 429; 
Diderot on, 10; diplomats on, 15, 708; 
economists on, 70^10, 1092, 1365-75; 
Erasmus on, 1424; Gentih on, 9; geog- 
raphers on, 702; Grotiuson, 9, 430, 435; 
group attitudes concerning, 1203-4; 
historians on, 16, 701; Hobbes on, ii; 
international lawyers on, 9, 707; inter- 
nationalists on, 714; journalists on, r5, 
1092; jurists on, 707, 1092; Kant on, 
433-34; literary men on, 1200-1203; 
MachiaveUi on, 427; Marxian theory of, 
283, 284, 1107; mathematicians on, 
1092; medieval writers on, 878; mili- 
tary men on, ir, 15, 707; pacifists on, 
1079, 1^8; philosophers on, 15, 705-6, 
1091; poets on, 1084; political scientists 
on, 711-135 1376-81; psychoanalysts 
on, 1203; psychologists on, ii, 424-26, 
703, 1092, 1201-3; Rousseau on, 433, 
1301; Simmel on, 10; social psycholo- 
gists on, 714, 1382-88; social scientists 
on, 16, 701-16; sociologists on, 10, 705; 
statisticians on, 713-14; technologists 
on, 714; theologians on, 15, 706, 1091; 
Wolff on, 435 

— (relations), and adventure, 285; and 
area, 1285; and art, 476, 1097; and 
business cycles, 1369-70; and capital- 
ism, 428, 1163-^4, 1172-85; and cere- 
urnny, 70, 95; and civilization, ir46; 
and colkctivism, 306; and depression, 
IIII-I2, 1180-83; and distances be- 
tween states, 1277-80; and duel, 880; 
and economic planning, 1171-72; and 
econmnic system, 1152-72, 1221-22; 
and economic transitions, 1155; and 
e:q>anrionism, 990, 1177-78; and feud, 
59; and feudaiian, 1159-60; and foreign 
inv^tments, 1175; and geography, 450; 
and history, 450; and human nature, 
1198-1224; and instincts, 35, 277; and 
mteimtkmai organization, 1043—76; 
and law, 279, 1393; and morals, 38, 
and nationalism, 987-1011; 
and number of states, 960; and peace, 


3“5, 424, 437; and population changes, 
1118-45; and private profits, 329; and 
progress, 270; and public opinion, 1079- 
1117; and resources, 1146-97; and revo- 
lution, 6, 40, 257, 1 1 10; and social 
change, 217, 248, 460; and social dis- 
ciplines, 701-16; and social integration, 
1012-42; and S3anbols, 1083-84, 1291; 
and technological change, 1285-86; and 
third states, 1492; and totalitarianism, 
81 1, 832; and utopias, 1029-30; and 
women, I35--36; and world-order, 958, 
1492 

— (study of), 1203; accuracy of predic- 
tions of, 1261-64; approaches to, 423- 
37; co-operative studies on, 409-22; sci- 
entific method of study of, 15, 426, 681- 
S4, 1355-64; studies by courts, 417; 
studies by government agencies, 415; 
studies by international conferences, 
417; studies by League of Nations, 418; 
studies by legislative bodies, 416-17; 
studies by the Nye Committee, 417; 
studies by social scientists, 701-16, 
1365-88; studies by voluntary agencies, 
419-22; study of causes of, 409-14; 
study at the University of Chicago, vii, 
3-21, 409-14; synthetic study of, 436; 
see also Animal warfare; EQstoric war- 
fare; Modern war; Primitive war; 
Wars; World War I; World War II 
War casualties, 242, 652, 675; by cen- 
turies, 656; in Europe, 656; in France, 
^57-59} 664; in Great Britain, 657, 660- 
61, 664, 674; in the United States, 662- 
64; in World War I, 664, 674 
War economics, 1368-69; see also Eco- 
nomic war; Economics 
War losses, 218; civilian, 244; firom dis- 
ease, 243 ; among primitive and civilized 
peoples, 569-70; see also War casualties 
War Policies Commission, 41 7 
War potential, 321, 803 
War profiteering, and free economy, 307- 
1O5 337-8, 810; in historic dvili^tions, 
134, 166; Marxian theory, 710, 1177- 
80, 1367-^8; in modem civiliit tion, 281, 
284, 295, 304, 320, 329, 343, 373, 1096, 
1173-775 1221-22; and public opinion, 
1094, 1 10 1-2 

War trade, 320; see also Arms trade 
Warless world, 195, 378, 1326-52 
Warlikeness (general), 785, 797; cause of, 
68; conditions favoring, 1 103-17; cycle 
of change of, 833; decline of, in univer- 
sal state, 797; definition of, 122, 124, 
574; developdi by culture, 474; of dif- 
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ferent civilizations, 123; eSect of, on 
fighting techniques, 88; effect of, on 
quality of population, 1139; ^a^tors in, 
828; of Germans, 221; of historic civili- 
zations, 119-24, 571-98; of primitive 
peoples, 99, 551-61; of states, 220-22; 
of twentieth century, 951-52; value of, 
100; variations of, 824; see also Aggres- 
siveness 

-(relations) : and ages of states, 828; and 
civilization, 99; and climatic energy, 63, 
554; and continents, 531; and cultural 
composition, 828; and culture, 556; and 
economy, 829-31; and functional cen- 
tralization, 839; and habitat, 553; and 
intercultural contacts, 559; and mili- 
tary experience, 1108; and nationalism, 
1002; and personal characteristics, 
1203; and political organization, 557; 
and race, 555; and relative power, 848; 
and social organization, 558; and tem- 
perature, 552; and topography, 63, 124; 
and types of government, 848 
Warriors: barbarian, 472; primitive, 94 
Wars (general) : of Classic, Western, and 
Chinese civilizations, 591-97; France 
with England and Germany, 1263; of 
modern civilization, 226, 63^51; of na- 
tionalism, 987—91; of the United States, 
227-29 

(particular): American Civil, 21 1, 225- 
27, 243, 247. 297, 318, 645, 770, 829, 
914, 1072, 1120; American Revolu- 
tion, 199, 225, 227, 229, 24D, 245, 318, 
64S-49; Austrian Succession, 648; Aiis- 
tro-Sardinian, 225; B alkan , 225; Bis- 
marcMan, 257; Boxer Rebellion, 239, 
697; Chaco, 770, 892, 943; Charles 
V’s, 198; Chino-Japanese, 796, 892, 
943; Crimean, 214, 225, 227, 229, 240- 
41, 648; Dutch Independence, 198; of 
1812, 225, 227, 649, 794; Elizabethan, 
198; English Civil, 198; Ethiopian, 401, 
892; First and Second CoaEtion against 
Louis XIV, 647; Franco-Prussiaii, 233, 
734-35; Fredei^:k the Greatis,. 233; 
French and Indian, 649; French Hugue- 
not, 198; French Revolutionary, 240, 
724—25; French-United States Naval, 
649; Hundred Days’, 225; Hundred 
Years’, 133, 226, 253, S87, ^3, 72^23; 
Italian nationalism, 227; Itab-Turfa^, 
225; Ring George’s, 649; ^8 
liam’s, 649; Manchurian, 401 j 829, 892, 
943, 1327; Marlborough’s, 229; Mexi- 
can-United States, 225, 227, 243, <^45, 
1120; Napoleonic, 225, 227, 229, 233, 
240-41, 243, 252, 318, 338,^ 362, 384, 
648, 673-74, 724-25; Opium, 252; 


Peloponnerian, 133; Polish Succession, 
240, 647; Punic, 133; Quadruple Al- 
liance, 647; Queen Anne’s, 649; of the 
Roses, 603; Russo-Finnish, 225, 1087; 
Russo-Japanese, 233, 274; Russo-Turk- 
igh, 225; Seven Years’, 136, 226^-27, 
229, 240-41, 244, 31S, 648; S^nish- 
American, 229, 243; Spanish CivE, 999; 
Spanish Succession, 227, 229, 241, 244- 
45, 647; Thirty Years’, 197-^j 226-27, 
232~33» 241, 244-45, 252,334,636, 647, 
723-24; see also World War I; World 
Warn 

Washington Anns Conference, 802-3; na- 
val ratios, 753, 774 
Washington Treaties (1921-22), 774, 

2; denounced by Japan, 803; and limi- 
tations of offensive armament, 8og; 
Nine Power Treaty, 777; parties to, 776 
Waterloo, Battle of, 103 
Weapons: of animals, 47, 502-7; defined, 
291 ; of historic civiiiations, 144-46; of 
modem period, 291-95; offensive and 
defensive, 47, 81, 144-46, 291-94, 322, 
502-7, 792-^, 805-10, 1311; of primi- 
tive peoples, 81; see also Airplane; 
Armament; l^tti^hip; Firearms; Mili- 
tary techrdque; Submarine; Tanks 
■Welfare: economic, 858, 1369, 1371-72; 
general, 1454-55; sochd, 1455; '^^r, 

1146, 1292-93, 1295; world-, 1350-52 
Western European civilization, no, 16S, 
327; battles in, SQi-QS; decline of insti- 
tutions in, 603; military character of, 
586-S8; population changes in, 467; 
relativity of, 609; see also Middle Ages 

Will to fight, 318 

Wishes: defined, 1440; and drives, 523; 
response to, 522-24 

Women: attitude toward war, 277, 1100, 
1201, 1204; as cause of war, 75, 135-36, 
1200; as i^hters, 84; see also Sex 
World, shr inki ng of, 3-4, 208 
World-administration, 1343 
World atizm Association, 422 
World-citizen^p, 905, 939^ 976, 1218; 
and fordgn poli<^, i494; and mter- 
national orgJtmzation, 1076; lack of, 

1347-50 

World-civilization, 193, 195-96, 272, 327, 
451; changes in, 257-58; faith of, 192; 
heroic age of, 259, 331 ; time of trouble 
259; see also Modem dviiization 
World-community, 20, 324, 340, 351, 354? 
359 j 387; defined, 958; Gierke on, 45^ » 
Rant on, 433; a myth, 1032; orgamza- 
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tion insufficient, 344; peculiarities of, 
981; Rousseau on, 433; and war, 430, 
958; see also Family of nations 
World Court; see Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice 

World-economy, 397; in transition, 1195- 
96 

World-federation, 269, 432, 1037; devel- 
opment of, 1044; difficulties of, 982-83; 
Kant on, 434; and national policy, 
1494-95; political and legal, 984-85; 
representation and sanction, 983; Sully 
on, 432; also Confederation; Federa- 
tion; International organization 
World-government, 269 
World-institutions: and public opinion, 
1349; reasons for failure of, 1348-49; 
and war, 938 

World-order: forms of, 968; influence of, 
on war, 1492; and national cultures, 
1295; national policies, 1494-95; 
trend toward, 217; types of, 1493 
World-organization : and crises, 1333-34; 
investigatory competence of, 1334; le- 
gal jurisdiction of, 1336-38; need of op- 
position, 1042; political junsdiction of, 
1336-38; proposals for improvement of, 
1333.; and regional groups, 778, 1345; 
requirements of, 1344; in sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, 384; and vio- 
lence, 1041-42 

World Peace Foundation, 421 
World-politics, 1256-57; and balance of 
power, 383, 399, 749, 1229; methods of, 
1256-57; and power parties, 268; slo- 
gans of, 757; s3mboIs of, 1083 
World public opinion, 916; control of, 
1080; and human rights, 91 1; lack of, 
901; and minorities, 10^; and peace, 
10S8 

World-representation, 1344-45 
World-secretariat, 1334-35 
World-society: conception of, 972-75; 
conditions of, 975-82; cultural imi- 
fomuty of, 977; difficult of conceiving, 
974~75 j 1036; and institutional unity. 


977; and international order, 978; and 
material unification, 976; spiritual 
union of, 979; S3mbols of, 973-74, 1036 

World-standards and national cultures, 
1295 

World-unity, 17, 174, 196; through fed- 
eration, 431 

World War I, 19^6, 200, 219, 225-26, 229, 
232-33^ 235, 237, 241, 363, 636; attacks 
on co mm erce, 794; and attrition, 300, 
316; battles of, 626; British losses in, 
674; casualties in, 242, 245, 664; causes 
of, 284, 1007; civilian losses in, 244; 
consequences of, 200-202; and democ- 
racy, 271, 840; factors in, 725-26; losses 
from disease in, 243; mobilizations of, 
234, 664; and nationalism, 725-26; 
navies in, 673-74; participants in, 241, 
64S; and population, 1120; propaganda 
in, 1103; reasons for end of, 300; results 
of, 253; and the Soviet Union, 173; 
and treaties of peace, 238, 840; and the 
United States, 274, 649, 1103; wars 
composing, 238; won by, 854 

World War II, 282, 310, 328; aliens, 
treatment of, 694; attacks on com- 
naerce, 794; attrition in, 303; aviation 
795; battles of, 686; beginning of, 
1320-21; civilian losses in, 244; issues of, 
1009-10; origin of, 363; participants in, 
241, 649; political philosophy of, 1351- 

52 

World wars, period of, 341 ; “second Thirty 
Years’ War,” 253, 362 

Writing: cultural importance of, 55; in- 
fluence of, 106-7; initiated civilization, 
374 

Yale University, Institute of Internation- 
al Studies, 420 

Yucatec civilization, mili tary character 
of, 586 

Yugoslavia: degree of nationalism in, 
1000; war probability of, 1265-66 

Yurok Indians: peacefulness of, 1216; 
war losses of, 569-70 

Zulu warfare, 87 
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